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THE   GETTYSBURG   CAMPAIGN. 

GETTTSBUBa  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  modem  days, 
bat  it  is  the  culminating  point  of  oar  civil  war.  Up  to  the  time  of 
their  defeat  on  this  ever-memorable  field,  the  Confederates  had  been 
on  the  whole  more  successfal  than  unsuccessfal.  After  midsummer 
of  1863,  the  course  of  the  Confederacy  was  downward,  steadily  down* 
ward  to  the  end. 

Hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  written  about  this  most  magnif- 
icent of  the  scenes  in  our  great  fratricidal  drama.  Hundreds  more 
will  be  written.  Nor  will  they  exhaust  the  fruitful  theme.  Like 
Waterloo,  every  generation  will  listen  to  its  story  with  fresh  interest. 

The  Southern  leaders  started  out  with  great  anticipations.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  they  seriously  expected  to  make  their  initial  line 
of  defense  along  the  Ohio  River  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Mary- 
land. The  North  was  to  be  made  the  attacking  party.  The  South 
was  to  wage  a  defensive  warfare.  As  their  political  chief,  Jefferson 
Davis,  expressed  it,  all  they  asked  was  to  be  let  alone.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  their  minds  that  Maryland,  Virginia  in  its  then  entirety, 
Kentucky,  and  at  least  all  of  Missouri  south  of  the  Missouri  River, 
would  be  one  body  indivisible.  The  map  shows  how  large  a  territory 
they  thus  expected  to  control.  No  wonder  the  scheme  of  secession 
looked  feasible  abroad. 

But  early  events  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  Confederate 
leaders.  Cairo  and  Paducah,  keys  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
were  seized;  Missouri  was  rescued  from  secession  government;  Ken- 
tacky's  lukewarmness  enabled  us  to  get  a  foothold,  political  and  mili- 
tary, on  her  soil ;  West  Virginia  affiliated  with  Ohio,  whence  had  come 
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the  bulk  of  her  population  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian 
water-shed;  and  Maryland  was  seized ^^ran^6c2efic^  and  held  in  half- 
willing  subjection.  Thus^  instead  of  the  easily  defensible  line  of  the 
Ohio^  Mississippi^  and  Missouri  Rivers^  flanked  by  the  Blue  Bidge^  and 
leaning  upon  the  sympathetic  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the 
Confederates  were  at  once,  and  with  scarce  a  drop  of  bloodshed,  forced 
back  to  a  line  across  the  open  country  from  the  great  river  to  the  coast. 

The  trans-Mississippi  conflicts  were  early  eliminated  from  our  mili- 
tary problem,  and  this  was  confined  to  two  great  strategic  fields,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  extending  respectively  to  the 
Father  of  Waters  and  to  the  Atlantic ;  the  navy  meanwhile,  backed  by 
sundry  military  expeditions,  doing  its  share  along  the  Southern  coasts. 

In  the  Eastern  field  stood  the  two  rival  capital  cities,  each  waiting 
to  be  crowned  as  queen  when  her  champion  should  unhorse  his  op- 
ponent. Here,  too,  were  the  flower  of  the  secession  troops,  led  by  the 
most  skillful  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.  And  here,  too,  the 
armies  wrestled,  without  the  final  mastery  of  either,  over  the  same 
ground  for  four  long  years. 

The  Western  strategic  field  was  more  open.  No  one  point  was  here 
so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  new  state  as  was  Richmond  in  the 
East.  Kentucky  was  but  half  a  Southern  State.  Eastern  Tennessee 
was  full  of  Union  men.  This  territory  was  not,  therefore,  clung  to 
with  the  desperate  tenacity  exhibited  in  Virginia.  And  it  was  here 
that  our  soldiers  tasted  the  success  of  victory,  while  in  Virginia  barren 
results  alone  followed  a  battle  won. 

The  year  1861,  however,  was  but  a  period  of  drill  and  preparation, 
varied  only  by  minor  conflicts  which  savored  of  schooling  in  the  new 
and  difiicult  art  of  war.  In  the  West  swords  were  barely  crossed.  In 
the  East  political  impatience  had  brought  about  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
where  simple  accident  turned  our  victory  into  our  defeat.  This  was 
followed  by  many  months  when  all  was  quiet  along  the  Potomac. 

Early  in  1862,  Grant  moved  up  the  Tennessee  River  and  captured 
Ports  Henry  and  Donelson,  while  Pope  moved  down  the  Mississippi 
and  gained  a  footing  at  New  Madrid  and  Island  Number  10.  Mean- 
while the  blockade  had  become  a  fait  accompli  along  the  coasts,  and 
Farragut  had  captured  New  Orleans. 

Spring  was  now  well  upon  us.  The  first  year  of  the  war  was  over. 
The  troops  on  both  sides  were  fairly  seasoned  and  ready  for  work. 
Grant  had  moved  still  farther  up  the  Tennessee  River  after  rupturing 
the  Confederate  line  at  Donelson.  Buell  had  marched  cross-country 
to  meet  him,  and  both  had  fought  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Shiloh, 
which  necessitated  the  enemy^s  retreat  to  Corinth.  McClellan  had 
moved  to  the  Peninsula,  where,  after  three  months  of  useless  struggle, 
he  was  forced  to  retreat,  having  fought  a  dozen  bloody  battles,  to  a 
new  base  on  the  James. 
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The  scattered  forces  in  Virginia  were  brought  together  ander  Pope ; 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  dismembered  and  sent  to  join  the  new 
Army  of  Virginia^  and  our  forces  again  suffered  a  galling  defeat  on  the 
old  Bull  Bun  field. 

From  here  Lee  marched  into  Maryland  full  of  high  hopes. 
McClellan  was  reinstated,  followed  him  up,  defeated  him  at  the  An- 
tietam,  and  pursued  him  back  to  mid- Virginia. 

While  these  Eastern  successes  by  the  Confederates  were  going  on, 
Bragg  had  seized  Chattanooga,  the  strategic  key  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region,  had  outflanked  Buell  and  had  driven  him  back  to  the 
Ohio,  all  but  securing  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  as  the  reward  of  his 
daring.  But  defeated  by  his  own  tardiness,  he  again  retired  to  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Thus  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  schemes  of  invasion  of  the 
Northern  States  by  the  enemy  had  failed,  in  the  early  fall  of  1862, 
while  Grant  had  completed  his  hold  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Bailroad,  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  and  Memphis.  We  had  gained 
territory  despite  many  a  tactical  defeat. 

There  were  thus  three  main  armies  of  operation  against  the  Con- 
federacy. The  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia ;  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  (Army  of  the  Ohio)  on  the  Nashville-Chattanooga  line  ; 
and  Grant's  and  Sherman's  troops  along  the  Mississippi.  Innumerable 
smaller  forces  operated  on  their  flanks,  along  the  coast  and  at  available 
outlying  points. 

While  advance  and  retreat  were  thus  occupying  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Grant  and  Sherman  had 
planned  a  joint  land  and  water  attack  upon  Vicksburg.  Grant's 
march  overland  was  summarily  cut  short  by  severed  communications ; 
and  Sherman,  who  had  moved  down  the  Mississippi,  was  unable  to 
cope  single-handed  with  the  Vicksburg  defenses.  A  new  advance  in 
one  body  down  the  river  had  to  be  planned  against  this  Confederate 
stronghold.     Its  details  occupied  Grant  and  Sherman  until  spring. 

In  the  same  last  week  of  1862,  which  saw  Sherman  recoil  from  the 
blufls  of  Vicksburg,  Eosecrans,  who  had  superseded  Buell,  advanced 
from  Nashville  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  after 
the  drawn  battle  of  Stone  River  compelled  Bragg  to  retire  from 
Murfreesboro' ;  while  but  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  Burnside,  the  successor  of  McClellan,  had  lost  all  save 
honor  in  front  of  the  horrible  slopes  of  Fredericksburg.  It  had  be- 
come evident  that  the  struggle  had  but  begun. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  of  1863,  in  the  "West,  saw  Banks 
move  from  New  Orleans  up  the  Mississippi  towards  Port  Hudson, 
and  Grant  undertake  his  finally  successful  though  erratic  manoeuvre 
against  Vicksburg ;  Rosecrans  the  while  resting  on  his  oars  at  Mur- 
freesboro'. 
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In  the  Easty  Hooker  had  superseded  Bamside,  and  in  May  had 
afforded  the  enemy  his  wonderful  triumph  at  Chancellorsville. 

Here  apparently  was  an  excellent  chance  for  Lee.  His  career  had 
been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  victory.  He  had  driven  McClellan 
from  Richmond.  He  had  outgeneraled  Pope.  He  had  invaded  the 
Norths  and,  though  forced  back,  had  defeated  Bumside  with  fearful 
slaughter  at  Marye's  Heights.  He  had  just  won  by  sheer  skill  (or 
lack  of  it)  a  campaign  against  Hooker  in  which  he  numbered  less  than 
half  the  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  No  wonder  his  rugged, 
ragged  veterans  felt  invincible. 

But  was  an  invasion  of  the  North  a  wise  step?  It  might  be  of 
value  to  conduct  a  raid  into  the  Northern  States,  on  which  the  North- 
ern peace-politicians  could  found  more  clamor  against  the  Lincoln  gov- 
ernment, and  the  European  powers  could  be  argued  into  giving  their 
long-delayed  assistance.  But  to  all  but  stake  the  existence  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  result  of  an  important  campaign  beyond 
his  own  borders,  where  every  mile  of  advance  would  weaken  him  and 
strengthen  his  adversaries,  argued'  very  questionable  foresight.  Still, 
Yicksburg  was  notoriously  about  to  fall,  and  this  disaster  must  be  com- 
pensated for  by  some  brilliant  feat  of  arms.  The  Confederate  agents 
abroad  sent  home  assurances  that  England  and  France  would  recognize 
the  Confederacy  if  Lee  conld  but  establish  a  foothold  in  the  Northern 
States,  while  the  Copperheads  could  be  counted  on  to  afford  him  open 
assistance  there.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  sadly  in  lack 
of  rations,  shoes,  clothing,  and  horses.  The  Richmond  commissary  had 
replied  to  a  requisition  for  rations  that  the  general  commanding  might 
go  to  Pennsylvania  and  get  his  rations  himself.  The  Davis  rSffime 
insisted, — ^and  Lee  decided  upon  invasion. 

To  attack,  in  either  military  or  civil  warfare,  is  doubtless  often  the 
surest  defense ;  but  like  a  lunge  with  the  foils,  an  assault  must  not  be 
beyond  the  point  of  instant  recovery.  Invasion  meant  weakness  in 
parrying  skillful  return-thrusts. 

In  Lee's  last  campaign  he  had  lost  his  right-hand  man, — ^that  won- 
derful soldier,  Stonewall  Jackson.  But  he  was  still  fortunate  in  his 
lieutenants.  Longstreet,  Ewell,  A.  P.  Hill,  Stuart,  were  all  of  the  right 
stamp.  No  captain  has  ever  leaned  on  bolder,  truer  men.  Few  changes 
needed  to  be  made  by  Lee.  His  three  infantry  corps  and  his  cavalry 
were  all  that  any  leader  could  ask.  For  what  his  men  lacked  in  equip- 
ment they  more  than  made  up  in  courage,  discipline,  belief  in  their 
own  invincibility,  and  more  than  all,  untiring  legs  and  uncomplaining 
stomachs. 

Lee  had  two  plans  from  which  to  choose.  He  could  either  cross 
the  Rappahannock  and  turn  Hooker's  flank  as  he  had  done  Pope's  a 
short  year  ago,  or  he  could  steal  a  march  on  him  through  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  acroes  the  Potomac  into  Pennsylvania.      He  imagined 
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Hooker  to  be  too  keenly  on  the  lookout  for  the  first  plan  to  succeed, 
and  chose  the  latter  as  affording  him,  moreover,  the  better  protected  line 
of  march.  For,  after  once  disengaging  himself  from  Hooker^s  grasp, 
he  had  the  Blue  Ridge  between  himself  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
with  only  a  few  gaps  to  hold  to  insure  him  security  on  his  marching 
flank. 

Early  in  June  he  accordingly  advanced  his  left  wing  under  Long- 
street,  followed  by  Ewell,  to  Culpeper,  and  thence  threw  Ewell  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Hooker  had  sent  Sedgwick  across  the  Rappahannock  at  Franklin 
Crossing  on  the  6th  to  ascertain  what  Lee  was  doing.  But  Hill  met 
his  demonstration  with  so  much  vigor  that  he  reported  the  Ck>nfederate 
lines  to  be  held  in  force. 

Hooker's  army  had  been  much  depleted  by  expiration  of  service, 
but  he  still  outnumbered  his  adversary.  Indications  were  too  nu- 
merous to  doubt  some  projected  movement  by  Lee.  A  forced  cavalry 
reoonnoissance  was  therefore  made  on  June  9  across  the  Upper  Rap- 
pahannock. Pleasonton  and  Stuart  had  a  smart  combat  at  Brandy 
Station,  and  this  gave  Hooker  an  inkling  of  Lee's  plan.  He  at  once 
notified  Halleck  of  his  suspicions  (as  he  had  in  fact  previously  done), 
bat  received  as  usual  no  satisfactory  instructions.  The  Union  forces 
were  parceled  out  in  wretched  driblets  all  over  Virginia,  under  com- 
mand of  independent  generals. 

Lee  continued  his  movement.  On  June  13,  Ewell  was  well  down 
the  valley.  Hill  was  still  in  the  defenses  at  Fredericksburg.  This 
line,  one  hundred  miles  long,  was  fraught  with  grave  danger  for  Lee, 
and  argued  an  almost  contempt  of  his  adversary.  Yet  Lee  was  afraid 
to  let  go  of  Fredericksburg  until  he  had  enticed  Hooker  away  from 
Falmouth  opposite. 

Hooker  was  held  in  the  leash  by  Halleck.  He  pleaded  for  leave 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  and  attack  Hill.  The  problem  was  simple. 
He  could  overwhelm  this  one  corps  before  Lee  could  possibly  get  back 
to  it,  and  could  then  march  straight  on  Richmond.  Washington  had 
thirty-five  thousand  men  in  garrison,  and  this  number  could  speedily 
be  increased  to  fifty  thousand.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  could  do 
vastly  greater  damage  to  the  Confederacy  than  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  to  our  cause  in  the  next  two  weeks.  Lee  knew  this,  and 
Hooker  knew  that  he  knew  it.  Hooker  had  every  chance  to  capture 
Richmond  by  a  ccfwp  de  main^  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  Lee  back  from 
his  quarry.  If  there  is  any  well-settled  problem  in  war,  it  is  to  attack 
a  divided  array  whenever  you  can  catch  it  so.  But  Halleck,  unmind- 
ful that  to  beat  the  enemy  was  the  true  way  to  protect  the  capital,  for- 
bade any  movement  which  would  ''  uncover  Washington ;"  good  Mr. 
Lincoln  feared  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  get  caught  astride 
of  the  river  ^'  like  an  ox  jumped  half  over  a  fence,  and  liable  to  be  torn 
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by  dogs  front  and  rear  without  a  fair  chance  to  gore  one  way  or  to  kick 
the  other ;"  and,  instead  of  having  the  initiative,  Hooker  was  obliged 
to  move  towards  the  Potomac  to  hold  head  against  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  according  to  the  weak  methods  of  the  general-in-chief. 

The  only  force  to  oppose  Ewell's  free  march  down  the  Valley  was 
Milroy  at  Winchester.  Milroy  had  no  definite  instructions  from  Hal- 
leck,  though  the  latter  had  had  abundant  notice  of  Lee's  probable  direc- 
tion a  week  since  from  Hooker.  Ewell  had  occupied  all  the  gaps  in  the 
Blue  Eidge  by  June  18,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  trapping  astonished 
Milroy  and  in  capturing  four  thousand  prisoners.  From  here  his 
vanguard  boldly  advanced  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  reaching 
Chambersburg  on  the  17th. 

Hooker's  parallel  march  was  conducted  with  logistic  skill.  His 
cavalry  covered  his  left  flank,  and  at  Aldie  and  Ashby's  Grap  from  the 
17th  to  the  20th  crossed  swords  repeatedly  with  Stuart,  who  sought  to 
screen  Ewell's  movements  with  his  own  tireless  horsemen. 

Hill  and  Longstreet  now  followed  up  Ewell  with  alacrity,  and 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  and  Shepherdtown  on  the  24th 
and  25th  of  June.  On  the  succeeding  days  they  were  followed  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Edwards  Ferry,  lower  down. 

It  must  be  said  in  honor  of  the  Confederate  troops,  and  especially 
of  their  leaders,  while  on  Union  soil,  that  discipline  was  well  main- 
tained, and  that,  beyond  contributions  levied  in  accordance  with  strict 
legal  warfare,  no  more  than  accidental  harm  was  done  to  the 
districts  through  which  they  passed.  However  unjustifiable,  so  much 
that  is  beyond  description  horrible  might  have  been  wrought  by  the 
men  who  had  seen  their  own  smiling  fields  made  a  howling  waste  by 
the  misfortunes  of  war,  that  we  should  remember  their  forbearance  in 
the  midst  of  our  own  happy  homes. 

Ewell  reached  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg  June  27.  Lee  was  fol- 
lowing hard  after  him  west  of  the  South  Mountain  Range,  Longstreet 
and  Hill  being  at  Chambersburg  the  same  day.  Hooker  concentrated 
around  Frederick  and  closely  watched  his  foe.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  make  it  apparent  that  Lee,  the  farther  he  advanced,  was  more 
openly  presenting  his  rear  to  the  assault  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
while  Hooker  was  planted  where  he  could  readily  place  himself  astride 
all  the  roads  leading  to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  strategically  compromised. 

So  soon  as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  fairly  over  the  river. 
Hooker  sent  the  Twelfth  Corps  to  Harper's  Ferry,  occupied  Turner's 
and  Crampton's  Gaps  in  the  South  Mountain,  and  planned  to  make  a 
diversion  against  Lee's  communications.  Reynolds  with  the  First, 
Third,  and  Eleventh  Corps  lay  in  the  gaps  and  at  Middletown.  Their 
presence  was  both  a  threat  to  Lee's  rear  and  a  corresponding  protection 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington.      For  if  Hooker  advanced  into  the 
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Cumberland  Valley,  where  last  year  the  Antietam  battle  was  fought, 
he  could  not  only  compel  Lee  to  a  hasty  retreat,  but  could  choose  his 
own  ground  for  a  battle.  He  now  asked  of  Halleck  that  French  at 
Harper's  Ferry  be  ordered  to  him  for  duty  with  the  Army  of  the, 
Potomac.  But  useless  as  Harper's  Ferry  now  was,  Halleck  loved  it 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  refused.  Unwilling  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  his  hands  tied.  Hooker  at  once  resigned.  Meade  was  appointed 
to  his  place,  and  to  the  new  commander  was  granted  all  the  old  one 
was  denied.  Harper's  Ferry  was  evacuated  and  the  maUrid  sent  to 
Washington,  while  French  reported  to  Meade  at  Frederick. 

Lee  now  had  a  taste  of  the  same  difficulties  we  had  always  experi- 
enced in  Virginia  from  lack  of  information.  He  was  in  the  enemy's 
country,  where  every  farmer  was  a  Federal  spy,  and  tongue-tied  to  the 
Confederates.  Worse  still,  his  "  feelers"  (for  cavalry  are  the  antennae 
of  an  army)  under  Stuart  were  off  on  an  erratic  mission.  Stuart's 
perceptions  and  military  instinct  were,  as  a  rule,  singularly  keen.  But 
his  boldness  had  this  time  misled  him.  By  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
scope  of  Lee's  permission  to  harass  our  army  in  crossing  the  Potomac, 
he  had  got  intercepted  by  Hooker's  advance  and  was  compelled  to  make 
a  hazardous  and  useless  circuit  of  the  entire  Union  forces,  by  way  of 
Seneca  Ford,  Rockville,  Westminster,  and  Carlisle.  For  many  days 
(June  24  to  July  2)  he  was  useless  to  his  chief  while  doing  us  but  little 
mischief.    Thus  Lee  was  deprived  of  his  eyes. 

Moreover,  at  this  moment  an  advance  by  some  Union  troops  up  the 
Peninsula,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  Eichmond,  was  being  made,  and, 
however  weakly  the  plan  was  executed,  it  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  allay  Lee's  fears.  There  was  enough  Federal  force  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  enemy's  capital  to  compass  a  good  measure  of  success,  but  the 
attempts  made  were  lamentably  lacking  in  strength  and  ensemhle, 

Meade,  on  acceding  to  the  command,  preferred  not  to  carry  out 
Hooker's  manoeuvre  against  Lee's  communications,  and  decided  to  fol- 
low him  up  instead  on  a  line  east  of  the  South  Mountain  Range,  so  as 
to  call  him  off  from  the  Susquehanna  r^ion,  and  to  intervene  between 
his  army  and  Baltimore.  He  believed,  as  was  the  fact,  that  his  presence 
had  relieved  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  from  immediate  danger. 

But  the  scheme  of  Hooker  had  its  advantages,  and  had  at  once 
caused  no  inconsiderable  apprehension  to  Lee.  And  Ewell,  who  was 
at  Carlisle  and  York  on  June  28,  was  no  sooner  ready  to  cross  the 
Susquehanna,  and  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, than  he  was  recalled  by  Lee.  Beyond  the  burning  of  the  bridge 
at  Columbia,  no  great  harm  had  so  far  been  done. 

The  Confederate  chief  had  only  heard  of  the  proximity  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  28th.  Both  armies  had  been  playing  at 
"hide  and  seek."  He  at  once  divined  that  this  proximity  meant 
retreat,  and  probably  battle.     For  if  cut  off  from  his  base,  while  he 
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might  be  able  to  ration  his  men  on  the  ooantrjy  he  coald  sapply  them 
with  no  more  ammunition,  and  cold  steel  can  only  on  rare  occasions 
take  the  place  of  powder  and  ball. 

He,  therefore,  began  to  retrace  his  steps,  concentrating  his  forces 
somewhat  slowly.  He  decided  to  move  east  of  South  Mountain,  both 
to  threaten  Baltimore  and  to  call  Meade's  attention  away  from  his  line 
of  retreat,  about  which  he  was  now  extremely  solicitous.  Meade  mean- 
while selected  the  general  line  of  Pipe  Creek  for  defense,  but  threw 
forward  his  left  under  Reynolds  towards  Gettysburg  to  develop  the 
enemy. 

Meade  perhaps  lacked  strength  in  planning  a  defensive  battle; 
for  he  gave  Lee,  thereby,  the  opportunity  to  hold  him  in  his  lines 
with  two  of  his  corps,  while  with  the  Third  he  was  inflicting  incal- 
culable injury  to  Pennsylvania.  Hpoker's  plan  seems  on  the  whole 
preferable. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  then,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  extended 
substantially  from  Emmetsburg  to  Westminster,  and  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  from  Cashtown  to  Heidlersburg.  Lee  had,  as  al- 
ready stated,  his  three  corps, — ^Longstreet's  First,  Ewell's  (old  Jack- 
son's) Second,  and  Hill's  Third,  with  Stuart  commanding  the  cavalry. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  seven  corps,  each  numerically  smaller, 
the  First  under  Reynolds,  and  later  Newton ;  the  Second  under  Han- 
cock, later  Gibbon  ;  the  Third  under  Sickles,  later  Birney ;  the  Fifth 
under  Sykes ;  the  Sixth  under  Sedgwick  ;  the  Eleventh  under  Howard ; 
the  Twelfth  under  Slocum,  later  Williams;  and  the  cavalry  under 
Pleasonton.  As  casualties  occurred,  or  necessity  dictated,  the  specific 
duties  of  these  commanders  were  shifted.  But  we  have  only  to  do 
with  bodies  of  men,  not  individuals.  Names  will  be  only  used  for  ease 
of  reference. 

In  the  process  of  concentration,  Lee  was  not  unmindful  of  supplies. 
Hearing  that  there  was  a  goodly  stock  of  shoes  in  the  stores  of  Grettys- 
burg,  he  ordered  Hill  upon  this  town ;  and  as  Gettysburg  is  a  centre 
of  converging  roads,  Ewell  was  likewise  heading  thither.  Neither  Lee 
nor  Meade  had  any  knowledge  of  the  local  topography.  Reynolds  was, 
as  before  stated,  at  the  same  time  moving  with  the  First  and  Eleventh 
Corps,  the  Third  in  reserve,  upon  the  same  point ;  Buford's  cavalry 
having  preceded  him,  and  having  actually  occupied  the  town  on  the 
30th. 

Gettysburg  is  surrounded  by  hills.  On  the  west,  running  north 
and  south,  is  Seminary  Ridge,  with  Willoughby  Run  a  half-mile 
farther  on.  Rook  Creek  makes  north  and  south  on  the  eastern  side. 
South  of  the  town  is  the  fishhook-shaped  hill  where  victory  was  to 
perch  upon  our  banners.  The  Chambersburg  turnpike  enters  from 
the  northwest,  the  Harrisburg  road  from  the  northeast,  the  Carlisle 
road  from  the  north,  the  York  road  from  the  east,  while  the  Emmets- 
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burg^  Tanejtown^  and  Baltimore  pikes  ran  respectively  in  a  soutliwest- 
erly,  southerly,  and  southeasterly  direction. 

Buford's  cavalry  had  gallantly  held  the  Chambersburg  pike  be- 
yond Willoughby  Bun  against  the  van  of  Hill  from  an  early  hour  on 
July  1.  Reynolds  hurried  up  with  the  advance  of  the  First  Corps 
about  10  A.M.9  pushing,  as  was  his  wont,  towards  the  sound  of  the 
guns.  Mounting  the  belfry  of  the  Seminary  buildings,  he  carefully 
scanned  the  landscape.  What  he  determined  he  did  not  live  to  tell. 
But  he  quickly  threw  his  arriving  troops  into  action  on  both  sides  of 
the  Chambersburg  pike.  The  enemy,  who  was  in  greater  force  and 
had  reconnoitred  the  ground,  soon  overpowered  some  regiments  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  causing  them  to  fall  back  on  Seminary  Ridge.  A 
dangerous  break  was  threatened,  but  an  opportune  attack  upon  the  flank 
of  the  pursuing  Confederates  by  the  Iron  Brigade,  which  lay  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  where  it  had  captured  a  poird  d^appui  in  a  little  stretch 
of  woods,  enabled  us  to  turn  the  tide,  to  strike  the  right  of  the  success- 
ful line,  and  to  capture  several  regiments  of  the  enemy.  It  was  here, 
directing  the  dispositions  of  the  fight  in  person,  that  gallant  Reynolds 
fell.  So  vigorous  had  been  the  onset  of  the  First  Corps  men  that  the 
enemy  had  overrated  our  numbers  and  become  more  circumspect  in  his 
advance. 

Rashness  has  been  charged  on  Reynolds  for  thus  precipitating  the 
action  of  July  1.  His  motive  is  not  known.  But  he  may  have  gauged 
the  value  of  the  hills  in  his  rear  as  a  battle-ground,  dnd  have  deter- 
mined to  hold  them ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  he  sent  a  dispatch  order- 
ing Howard  up  to  take  position  on  them  in  reserve,  of  which,  how- 
ever, Howard  denies  the  receipt.  Hurried  field  dispatches  are  not 
always  clear. 

The  line  astride  the  Chambersburg  road  was  thus  re-established, 
and  new  brigades  coming  up  were  thrown  in  on  the  left  and  right  of 
the  wood  held  by  the  Iron  Brigade.  But  now  appeared  from  the 
direction  of  Carlisle  the  advance  of  EwelPs  corps,  and  to  meet  this 
accession  to  the  enemy,  the  fresh  arrivals  were  utilized  to  prolong  our 
line  towards  the  Mummasburg  road. 

Howard  now  put  in  an  appearance  and  as  senior  assumed  command, 
and  sustained  the  right  with  two  divisions  of  the  Eleventh  Corps, 
leaving  one  on  Cemetery  Hill  as  a  reserve.  But  this  line,  which  ex- 
tended from  beyond  the  Chambersburg  road  over  to  Rock  Creek,  was 
much  too  extended  and  thin.  Ewell  had  secured  for  his  batteries  a 
footing  on  Oak  Hill  (an  eminence  one  and  a  quarter  miles  northwest 
of  Grettysburg),  which  was  the  key-point  of  the  field  over  which  the 
opposing  forces  were  manceuvring,  and  without  great  pressure  broke 
through  the  line  where  the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  joined  hands, 
while  some  fresh  brigades  appearing  from  Hunterstown,  sharply  as- 
saulted the  right  of  the  latter  body. 
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The  Eleventh  Corps  was  driven  back  in  disorder  and  huddled 
along  the  roads^  converging  into  the  town  in  tangled  masses.  The  im- 
pression of  its  experience  at  Chanoellorsville  had  not  yet  been  effaced^ 
and  it  did  not  long  resist  the  enemy's  assault.  The  First  Corps,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  fought  with  its  accustomed  nerve.  Doubleday,  on  his 
right  flank  being  thus  turned,  applied  to  Howard  for  reinforcements  or 
for  orders  to  retire.  But  neither  came.  The  enemy  was  closing  in  on 
him  from  three  sides,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  remnants  of 
the  corps  made  a  steady  retreat.  A  short  defense  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  was  resorted  to.  But  it  was  lucky  for  the  event  that  the 
Confederate  success  was  not  pressed  home. 

In  order  to  hold  the  Grettysburg  ridge,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
check  the  enemy  in  his  concentration.  This  was  most  readily  to  be 
effected  by  a  demonstration  beyond  the  town  of  sufficient  vigor  to  im- 
pose upon  the  enemy  an  exaggerated  idea  of  our  force  at  this  spot,  and 
oblige  him  to  use  up  his  first  efforts  on  the  outlying  ground.  The 
scheme  failed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Eleventh  Corps  not  holding 
head  against  the  Confederate  onset.  But  the  result  of  July  1  was  to 
leave  Cemetery  Ridge  in  our  possession.  This  fact  justifies  even  the 
enormous  loss  we  sustained.  There  had  been  some  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  Union  troops  engaged  against  about  twenty-two  thousand 
Confederates ;  but  when  the  routed  Federals  were  assembled  in  the 
rear,  a  bare  five  thousand  men  responded  to  the  roll  call. 

Hancock  now  arrived  in  advance  of  his  corps, — sent  by  Meade,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Reynolds,  to  take  command  and  send  back 
word  how  the  Grettysburg  terrain  would  suit  an  advance  to  sustain  the 
action  already  engaged.  His  arrival  was  opportune,  for  his  magnetic 
cheerfulness  aided  wonderfully  in  restoring  order.  The  reserve  di- 
vision of  the  Eleventh  Corps  still  occupied  Cemetery  Hill,  and  here 
Hancock  and  Howard  disposed  the  remnants  of  the  First  and  Eleventh. 

Towards  evening  the  Twelfth  Corps  began  to  arrive,  Howard 
having  by  several  dispatches  urged  it  forward  to  his  aid,  and  Slocum 
as  ranking  general  assumed  command.  Hancock  carried  back  word  to 
Meade  that  the  ground  was  greatly  in  our  favor,  and  urged  him  with 
the  utmost  warmth  to  come  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  hills  on  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  then  to  form — 
the  honor  of  selecting  which  belongs  to  Reynolds,  Howard,  and  Han- 
cock alike— describe  a  curve  not  unlike  a  fishhook.  At  the  barb  rises 
Culp's  Hill ;  along  the  back,  what  is  known  as  Cemetery  Hill ;  and  the 
shank  ends  its  north  and  south  line  in  a  rocky,  wooded  peak  called 
Round  Top,  having  as  a  spur  Little  Round  Top  at  its  foot.  Culp's 
and  Little  Round  Top  are  not  far  from  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
town.  Round  Top  is  over  two  hundred  feet.  Just  north  of  Little 
Round  Top  the  ground  falls  away  so  that  the  ridge  is  barely  traceable. 
The  general  line  of  these  hills  is  some  four  miles  long,  and  the  position 
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covers  the  approaches  of  Baltimore.  The  ground  is  mostly  open  fields 
alternating  with  small  patches  of  woods.  Distant  about  a  mile  west  is 
the  parallel  Seminary  Eidge^  and  the  ground  between  the  two  hills  has 
still  another  slight  elevation,  along  which  runs  the  Emmetsburg  road. 
At  the  rear  of  the  concave  line  we  were  occupying,  the  ground  slopes 
away  and  affords  excellent  cover  for  reserves  and  trains. 

Hancock's  urgent  advice  determined  Meade  to  fight  at  Gettysburg. 
The  Third  Corps  was  already  on  its  way,  likewise  summoned  by  How- 
ard. Its  van  reached  the  scene  about  sunset.  The  Second  Corps  was 
harried  on  and  placed  in  reserve.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  were  respec- 
tively at  Union,  twenty-three  miles,  and  at  Hanover,  thirty-six  miles 
away,  but  could  be  probably  got  upon  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
would  himself  have  concentrated  for  action. 

Lee's  slowness  was  attributable  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  our 
movements^  due  primarily  to  his  being  in  hostile  territory,  but  in  almost 
equal  measure  to  the  absence  of  Stuart.  The  distance  over  which  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  to  move  in  its  concentration  averaged 
short  of  twenty  miles.  But  until  Lee  and  Meade  were  by  the  already 
related  accidental  occurrences  precipitated  into  action,  the  Confederate 
chief  had  not  hurried  forward  his  troops  with  his  usual  vim. 

Now  that  the  Federals  had  been  driven  back  through  the  town, 
Ewell  was  ordered  to  carry  Cemetery  Hill  if  practicable,  but  not  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement  till  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  up.  Had 
Jackson  been  still  alive,  the  attack  would  have  certainly  taken  place. 
But  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  Ewell  declined  the  attempt,  and  during 
the  night  our  position  was  fully  occupied  and  intrenched. 

At  nightfall  of  the  1st,  then,  Meade  had  to  contemplate  a  loss  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  fact  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, redolent  of  victory,  was  perhaps  all  in  his  front,  ready  to  attack 
at  daylight,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  meanwhile  being  much  scattered. 
But  to  ofiset  this,  his  ground  was  as  good  as  possible.  He  naturally 
overrated  Lee's  force,  and  heartily  wished  he  were  reinforced  by  a  part 
of  the  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men  who  at  Washington,  Suffolk, 
Yorktown,  and  other  places,  were  being  held  to  defend  what  a  bare 
third  of  their  force  could  well  have  cared  for. 

Neither  could  Lee  feel  quite  satisfied  with  his  situation.  He  had 
promised  his  corps  commanders  that  he  would  not  assume  in  this  cam- 
paign a  tactical  ofiensive,  but  would  fight  only  if  he  could  do  so  at  a 
great  advantage.  Longstreet,  who  was  established  on  the  Emmets- 
burg road,  could,  by  moving  on  Frederick,  seriously  compromise 
Washington,  the  nervous  timidity  of  whose  leaders  was  only  too  well 
known.  And  Longstreet  desired  to  do  this  very  thing,  though  con- 
fessedly hazardous.  But  there  lurked  in  the  healthy  body  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  a  poisonous  contempt  of  its  adversary.  This 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  Manassas,  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancel- 
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lorsville.  Lee  was  morally  unable  to  decline  battle*  He  oould  not 
imperil  the  high-strung  ooufidenoe  of  his  men. 

As  the  second  day  dawned  he  must,  however,  have  watched  with 
throbbing  anxiety  the  Federal  line  rapidly  throwing  up  defenses  on 
just  such  a  formidable  crest  as  himself  had  held  at  Marye's  Heights. 
For  Lee  gauged  better  than  his  men  the  fighting  qualities  of  his  foe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  then,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
save  only  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  was  rapidly  advancing,  lay  upon  the 
hills  of  Gettysburg.  Slocum  had  general  command  on  the  right; 
Hancock  on  the  left  centre.  The  men  were  exhausted  by  their  long 
marches,  but  they  were  in  place  and  resting  on  their  arms.  The  di- 
visions of  the  several  corps  had  been  placed  on  the  crest  and  slopes,  after 
considerable  shifting  to  and  fro,  in  substantially  the  following  order 
from  the  right.  The  First  Corps  was  partly  at  Culp's,  and,  at  a  later 
hour,  the  Twelfth,  with  the  Fifth  in  reserve,  took  place  upon  its  right. 
The  Eleventh  Corps  held  Cemetery  Ridge,  with  the  balance  of  the 
First  Corps  on  its  left.  Next  came  the  Second  Corps,  while  the  Third 
prolonged  the  line  along  the  lower-lying  ground  as  far  as  the  slopes  of 
Little  Round  Top.  Here  had  lain  the  Twelfth  Corps,  and  Sickles  was 
ordered  to  occupy  the  same  ground.  The  usual  field-works  were  con- 
structed. 

The  least  commanding  position  of  the  entire  line  was  thus  held  by 
the  Third  Corps.  Sickles's  orders  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  in- 
definite as  to  his  actual  line,  Meade's  attention  being  attracted  more 
to  the  right,  where  he  expected  the  attack.  He  could  not  tell  exactly 
where  the  Twelfth  Corps  had  been,  and  had  not  particularly  noticed 
the  advantage  of  leaning  upon  Little  Round  Top,  his  line  being  barely 
long  enough  to  reach  its  lower  slopes.  But  'the  rising  ground  in  his 
front,  at  Peach  Orchard,  tempted  him  to  throw  forward  substantially 
his  whole  line  to  that  point,  from  which  Humphreys  prolonged  his 
right  flank  along  the  Emmetsburg  road,  and  Birney  threw  a  part  of 
his  division  back  crotchet-wise  in  the  direction  of  Little  Round  Top. 
This  made  our  left  flank  vastly  weaker  than  if  it  had  been  leaned  upon 
Little  Round  Top,  as  Peach  Orchard  was  commanded  by  higher  ground 
held  by  the  enemy  on  its  north. 

By  mistake  of  orders,  our  cavalry  was  not  on  hand  to  patrol  and 
protect  the  left.  Sickles's  position  was  weak  enough  as  it  was,  and  he 
had  no  idea  that  Longstreet  was  massing  to  crush  his  lefl  flank,  thus 
almost  in  the  air.  But  he  was  keen  enough  to  doubt  the  solidity  of 
his  lines,  and  repeatedly  applied  to  Meade  to  inspect  his  dispositions. 
But,  busy  with  other  parts  of  the  field,  Meade  was  unable  to  do  so  at 
once,  and  before  he  arrived  upon  the  spot,  Longstreet  had  attacked. 

Lee  had  had  his  choice  of  several  plans.  Firsty  he  could  retire  to 
the  South  Mountain  passes,  thus  protect  his  line  of  retreat  and  lure  on 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  attack  him.    This  was  perhaps  his  wisest 
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ooursey  for  in  it  be  had  the  double  advantage  of  pressing  his  strategic 
offensive  and  tactical  defensive.  He  was  on  the  enemy's  territory^  and 
yet  might  compel  the  enemy  by  active  diversions  to  attack  him  on  his 
own  chosen  battle-field.  Second,  he  could  attempt  to  manoeuvre  Meade 
out  of  his  chosen  position.  This  was  Longstreet's  idea.  It  was  haz- 
ardous^ because  during  the  operation  he  was  exposing  his  flank ;  but  it 
was  feasible.  Thirds  he  could  await  attack  on  Seminary  Ridge.  This 
was  a  doubtful  scheme,  for  Meade  was  in  position  to  tire  him  out  at  his 
own  gan\e.  Fourth j  he  could  boldly  attack.  This  last  course  he 
selected,  probably  impelled  thereto  by  the  temper  of  his  army,  which 
he  could  not  endanger  by  a  retreat,  the  reason  for  which  they  would  be 
unable  to  understand. 

The  difficulties  we  always  labored  under  in  Virginia  are  well 
illustrated  by  Lee's  slowness  of  attack  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the  1st 
he  delayed  in  attacking  Cemetery  Hill  when  it  could  have  been  taken. 
On  the  2d,  instead  of  attacking  at  daylight,  as  was  his  wont,  his 
orders  to  Longstreet  were  not  imperative  enough  to  bring  on  the  actual 
clash  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  His  ancient  habit  of  barely  suggesting 
to  Jackson,  who  needed  no  more  to  start  his  troops  into  instant  vigor- 
ous action,  was  lost  upon  his  present  lieutenants,  however  excellent  as 
soldiers.  Moreover,  when  Lee  determined  to  strike  our  left  flank,  it 
was  wisdom  to  subordinate  everything  else  to  the  execution  of  this  one 
manoeuvre.  To  leave  Ewell  in  force  on  our  right  with  a  similar 
purpose  was  scarcely  defensible  in  a  military  sense.  It  is  especially 
necessary,  when  the  weaker  army  attacks  the  stronger,  that  its  blow 
should  be  concentrated  to  the  last  degree.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
is  Frederick's  assault  with  but  thirty  thousand  men  on  eighty  thousand 
Austrians  at  Leuthen.  Frederick's  front  covered  barely  the  Austrian's 
left  wing ;  but  the  vigor  of  his  onset  in  a  short  winter's  afternoon  rolled 
up  his  enemy's  entire  force  as  it  had  been  a  scroll. 

Lee  would  perhaps  have  been  wiser  to  concentrate  all  his  forces 
along  the  line  of  Seminary  Ridge.  But  Ewell  was  so  strong  in  his 
belief  that  he  could  capture  Gulp's  Hill  if  Longstreet  would  make  a 
strong  demonstration  upon  the  left,  that  Lee  was  loath  to  withdraw 
him. 

The  Union  army  thus  lay  in  convex  line  of  battle  about  four  miles 
in  length,  with  a  chord  of  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  over  which  to 
move  troops  from  one  to  another  point  in  the  line.  The  Confederates 
on  the  other  hand  were  in  concave  order,  on  a  line  all  but  six  miles 
long,  and  in  no  place  of  such  strength  as  to  be  able  to  mass  for  a  single 
overwhelming  blow.  However  admirable  Lee's  tactics  generally  were, 
however  easily  he  stands  chief  among  the  soldiers  of  our  Civil  War, 
he  was  here  open  to  criticism.  He  was  doing  just  what  Hooker  and 
Sedgwick  had  done  two  months  before  at  Chancellorsville,  and,  despite 
superior  forces,  had  himself  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  doing.    And  this 
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was  ari  open  country,  where  his  movements  could  not  be  concealed  as 
they  might  be  in  the  woods  of  his  native  State. 

In  possession  of  charts,  the  materials  for  which  the  investigations  of 
a  thousand  minds  for  twenty  years  have  combined  to  give  us ;  having 
the  benefit  of  the  research  and  acumen  of  the  best  military  judges ; 
viewing  the  field  as  we  do  a  problem  on  a  chess-board ;  with  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  terrain  upon  which  they 
are  to  move,  it  is  easy  to  pass  criticism  upon  even  Lee,  whom  history 
will  enroll  upon  the  short  first  page  of  Captains  of  the  Wqrld.  But 
to  stand  where  Lee  stood,  with  threescore  and  ten  thousand  human 
lives  in  his  keeping ;  with  the  fate  of  the  cause  he  loved  and  led  hang- 
ing upon  his  word ;  with  unknown  ground,  unknown  forces,  unknown 
obstacles  in  his  front,  was  indeed  another  task.  Unless  our  criticism 
is  made  as  earnest  students  in  peace  of  the  great  deeds  these  giants  did 
in  war,  it  is  pitiable  indeed.  That  which  has  been  here  indulged  in  is 
meant  to  be  temperate  as  well  as  honest.  It  is  made  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  unusual  difficulties  which  beset  our  generals.  North 
and  South,  with  a  sincere  admiration  of  their  qualities  and  services,  and 
in  that  spirit  of  diffidence  which  should  become  a  soldier  who  bore 
but  a  modest  part  in  the  great  struggle  which  they  conducted  to  what 
is  now  accepted  by  all  as  its  happy  outcome. 

Ewell,  then,  was  waiting  for  the  signal  of  Longstreet's  attack.  But 
hours  passed  and  Longstreet  was  not  ready.  Some  of  his  brigades 
were  not  yet  up.  He  was  still  perfecting  his  dispositions.  His  activity 
was  not  unperceived  by  our  Signal  Corps  on  Little  Round  Top.  Meade 
imagined  that  he  might  be  intending  a  manoeuvre  to  turn  our  left,  and 
like  a  wise  commander  he  prepared  his  plans  to  meet  this  phase  of  the 
conflict  if  it  should  happen  to  be  suddenly  thrust  upon  him.  For  such 
a  movement  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  force  might 
necessitate  an  immediate  withdrawal  towards  Pipe  Creek.  Out  of  this 
simple  precaution  seems  to  have  arisen  the  allegation  that  Meade  delib- 
erately planned  a  retreat  from  Gettysburg.  The  weight  of  evidence  is 
certainly  in  favor  of  his  readiness  to  fight  there ;  and  the  fact  remains 
that  he  did  fight — and  win  there. 

The  Sixth  Cori)s  had  arrived  on  the  field  about  2  p.m.,  after  a  march 
of  thirty-five  miles  in  twenty  hours,  and  had  been  posted  in  reserve  a 
little  back  of  Round  Top. 

About  4  P.M.  Longstreet  opened  his  attack  on  Sickles.  The  Con- 
federate line  had  not  advanced  far,  before  Hood,  who  was  on  the  right, 
caught  sight  of  Little  Round  Top,  guessed  that  it  was  the  key  of  the 
battle-field,  and  instantly  made  a  bold  move  to  capture  it.  At  the 
moment,  it  was  only  occupied  by  our  Signal  Corps.  Its  loss  would 
have  taken  our  left  in  reverse.  Warren,  then  on  the  general  staff  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  had  just  arrived  on  the  spot  to  watch  the 
enemy^s  movements.     At  once  foreseeing  the  danger,  he  hurried  down 
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the  hill  for  troops  to  occupy  the  threatened  cliff.  The  van  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  was  jast  coming  up,  ordered  by  Meade  from  the  right  to  the  now 
seriously  threatened  left  Seizing  on  Vincent's  brigade,  Warren  hurried 
it  pas  de  course  up  the  rugged  southern  slopes,  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle  rescued  our  menaced  flank  from  this  crucial  peril. 

Hood's  general  attack  on  Birney  was,  however,  vigorous  enough  to 
require  SickWs  line  to  be  reinforced  by  part  of  the  now  arriving  Fifth 
Corps  and  a  brigade  of  Humphreys's ;  despite  which  the  salient  at  Peach 
Orchard  was  speedily  broken  through,  and  Birney  and  Humphreys 
both  taken  in  reverse  by  McLaws,  while  Anderson  pushed  in  on  his 
other  flank  at  ZeigWs  Grove.  In  fact,  the  onset  at  the  latter  point  had 
actually  pierced  our  line,  and,  if  followed  up,  could  have  been  made  a 
turning-point  in  favor  of  the  Confederates. 

Sickles's  difficulty  lay  in  conducting  an  orderly  retreat  so  as  to  re- 
occupy  the  proper  line  from  Cemetery  Ridge  to  Little  Bound  Top,  and 
to  hold  it.  The  enfilading  fire  made  the  retiring  lines  very  unsteady. 
Gradually,  however,  under  the  protection  of  reinforcements  from  Han- 
cock and  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  of  Ayres's  r^ular  division,  which  lefb 
one-half  of  its  number  on  the  field  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  withdrawal 
was  accomplished,  and  the  line  patched  up.  A  small  force  now  took 
position  on  Bound  Top. 

Bepeated  attempts  by  our  reinforced  line  were  made  to  recover  the 
lost  ground,  but  uselessly.  We  occupied  the  wheat-field,  but  left  the 
enemy  the  Devil's  Den. 

The  Twelfth  Corps  had  likewise  been  ordered  over  to  the  point  of 
danger.  But  it  lost  its  way  and  did  not  get  into  action.  This  seriously 
depleted  the  right  of  the  line,  without  adding  to  the  left. 

Ewell's  attack  on  our  right  had  been  as  greatly  delayed  as  Long- 
street's.  He  had  not  heard  the  latter's  fire.  It  was  sunset  before  he 
assaulted.  Early  moved  on  Cemetery  Hill,  Johnson  on  Gulp's.  The 
former  met  with  no  success  though  he  struggled  hard  till  late  at  night, 
and  once  drove  our  troops  out  of  their  intrenchments.  His  columns 
had  not  been  simultaneously  moved  to  the  attack.  But  at  Gulp's, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Fifth  and  bulk  of  the  Twelfth  Corps, 
marching  over  to  the  left,  Johnson  managed  to  make  a  lodgment  with 
small  effort  in  the  lines  abandoned  by  the  Twelfth  Corps,  and  held  it 
during  the  night.  Only  a  small  force  of  cavalry  was  between  him  and 
both  the  headquarters  of  the  army  and  the  reserve  artillery. 

The  night  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  eventful  morrow.  The 
troops  were  reformed;  weak  portions  of  the  line  were  reinforced; 
ammunition  was  distributed ;  the  field-works  were  strengthened ;  the 
situation  w&s  inspected  in  its  every  detail ;  and  plans  for  every  probable 
contingency  discussed.    The  men  lay  on  their  arms  in  line  of  battle. 

Meade,  who  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  command,  felt  that  he 
must  rely  greatly  for  his  action  upon  the  opinion  of  his  late  companions- 
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in-armSy  now  his  subordinates.  He  called  together  his  corps  com- 
manders daring  the  night  and  pat  to  them  two  questions.  First. 
Shall  we  fight  the  battle  out  here?  Second.  If  so,  shall  we  attack  or 
await  attack  ?  The  situation  was  grave,  but  not  unpromising.  Long- 
street  had  lost  heavily,  and  had  gained  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real 
advantage.  The  lefl  was  safe,  and  in  the  position  originally  designed 
for  it.  On  the  right,  however,  the  enemy  had  a  foothold  very  near  the 
Baltimore  pike  on  Gulp's  Hill.  This  was  a  serious  matter,  but  it 
might  be  mended.  The  troops  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  despite  their 
extensive  losses — some  twenty  thousand  men — were  ready  for  yet 
another  day.  It  was  decided  to  fight  a  defensive  battle  on  the  morrow, 
without  change  of  position. 

Lee  must  of  course  have  scanned  the  situation  most  critically,  too. 
He  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Longstreet  had  made  an  actual  lodg- 
ment in  our  left  centre ;  while  Ewell  reported  that  he  could  certainly 
hold  his  position  at  Gulp's.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  felt  con- 
fident of  victory.    There  was  no  question  of  what  Lee  must  do. 

At  one  tirAe  Lee  contemplated  a  renewed  attempt  to  turn  the  Union 
left,  so  nearly  broken  through  already;  but  on  second  thought  he 
abandoned  this  idea,  and  determined  to  assault  where  Anderson  seemed 
to  have  made  a  feasible  breach  at  Zeigler's  Grove.  Lee  had  always 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  his  subordinates.  Jackson's 
splendid  individuality  of  action  had  to  a  certain  extent  weakened  his 
own.  And  his  desire  not  to  interfere  with  what  Ewell  felt  sure  that 
he  could  do,  led.  him  to  leave  his  line  in  its  then  long  and  weak  con- 
dition. Lee's  powers  in  Pennsylvania  seemed  to  be  less  active  than 
on  his  native  soil. 

Meade,  to  prepare  for  the  morrow,  ordered  the  Twelfth  Corps,  re- 
inforced by  some  troops  from  the  Sixth  Gorps,  back  to  Gulp's.  Here, 
on  its  arrival,  it  found  the  height  which  itself  had  occupied,  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  It  went  into  position,  however,  determined 
to  drive  him  out  at  daylight. 

The  Fifth  Gorps  had  been  placed  on  the  left,  leaning  on  Little 
Bound  Top,  with  the  Third,  whose  losses  had  been  the  most  severe  of 
any  in  the  army,  in  reserve.  The  First  Gorps  had  been  placed  in  the 
most  necessary  gaps  ou  the  right  and  left  of  Gemetery  Hill. 

During  the  night  batteries  were  established  on  all  the  heights 
which  could  be  made  to  command  the  ground  held  by  Johnson,  and  at 
early  dawn  on  July  3  the  Twelfth  Gorps  engaged  the  veterans  of  Jack- 
son along  the  rugged  slopes  of  Gulp's  Hill.  The  Federals  fought  with 
the  knowledge  that  this  flank  must  be  preserved  intact  at  any  sacrifice, 
while  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltimore  road  invigorated  the  enemy,  who 
well  understood  how  grievous  a  blow  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  by  gaining  possession  of  its  trains,  reserve  ammunition, 
and  main  line  of  retreat.    And  Jackson's  men  were  rarely  to  be  denied 
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the  victory  they  fought  for.  But  Johusou  was  unsupported  by  artil- 
lery, which  could  not  be  utilized  on  the  steep  and  rocky  hill-side^  and 
their  efforts  proved  vain.  Until  an  hour  from  noon  they  persevered 
in  their  attempts  to  dislodge  Slocum.  Finally  exhausted,  Johnson  was 
fain  to  beat  a  recall.    Ewell's  anticipations  had  come  to  naught. 

Longstreet  was  still  in  favor  of  a  strong  manoeuvre  upon  our  left, 
and  looked  with  no  kindly  eye  on  the  proposed  assault  at  Zeigler's. 
This,  meanwhile,  was  being  unaccountably  delayed.  In  fact,  Long- 
street  had  planned  a  diversion  against  the  Kound  Top  with  a  small 
column,  but  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  turned  up  opportunely  on  his  right, 
and  not  only  checked  the  attempt  but  required  some  effort  to  drive  him 
back. 

A  lull  of  several  hours  of  precious  time  had  occurred  in  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  assault  on  our  centre.  Finally,  about  1  P.M.,  the  Con- 
federate batteries  which  had  been  massed  along  Seminary  Ridge— one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  pieces  in  all — opened  fire  upon  that  part  of 
our  line  which  Lee  had  selected  for  the  assault.  The  Union  batteries, 
of  some  eighty  guns, — more  could  not  be  crowded  into  the  available 
space, — ^began  to  reply  so  soon  as  they  could  determine  the  location  of 
the  enemy's  guns. 

The  Confederate  fire  was  too  much  spread.     There  was  an  appear- 
ance of  that  lack  of  unity  among  the  Southern  chieftains  which  did  in 
fact  exist.    But  the  column  destined  for  the  supreme  effort  was  slowly 
.  forming,  and  would  move  whenever  a  sufficient  impression  had  been 
made  on  the  Union  lines  by  the  artillery  fire. 

Pickett's  division,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  Virginia  regi- 
ments, which  had  just  reached  the  field,  was  assigned  as  the  forlorn 
hope.  The  duty  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  The  Ney  of  the  Rebel 
army,  backed  by  his  gallant  Virginians,  could  pierce  the  Union  centre 
if  any  troops  could  do  so. 

Under  the  cover  of  the  guns,  Pickett  formed  his  five  thousand  men 
in  double  line  of  battle.  On  his  right  Wilcox  was  to  march  in  sup- 
port, and  on  his  lefl  Pettigrew,  each  in  column  by  battalions.  The 
whole  body  was  fourteen  thousand  strong.  To  save  up  ammunition 
for  closer  range,  our  guns  had  temporarily  ceased  their  work.  The 
enemy  believed  that  he  had  silenced  them  by  his  own  heavier  fire.  Now 
was  the  moment  for  the  blow.  In  superb  alignment,  as  on  parade, 
Pickett's  heavy  column  moved  out  from  the  cloud  of  smoke.  A  clump 
of  trees  within  Hancock's  line  was  the  goal  marked  out  by  Lee.  Our 
guns  again  opened  fire,  using  canister  as  soon  as  the  range  allowed. 
The  men  lay  behind  their  breastworks  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  stone 
walls  somewhat  below,  which  they  had  strengthened  as  defenses,  calmly 
watching  the  advance.  In  the  breast  of  every  man  who  fought  on 
December  13,  must  have  lurked  the  feeling  that  this  was  the  day  which 
should  avenge  us  for  the  bloody  work  at  Marye's  Heights. 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  1.  2 
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The  point  aimed  at  by  Pickett  was  on  Hancock's  front,  covering  a 
space  defended  by  perhaps  some  five  or  six  thousand  men.  Our  supply 
of  canister  had  been  mostly  exhausted,  and  the  gaps  which  had  been 
torn  in  the  enemy's  ranks  had  been  filled  up  as,  with  only  such  pauses 
as  would  enable  the  men  to  throw  down  the  walls  and  fences  in  their 
path^  the  devoted  column  swept  on.  The  Federal  infantry  reserved 
its  fire  with  exceptional  steadiness.    The  artillery  was  using  grape. 

On  the  right  of  the  advancing  column  a  small  wood  extended  in 
front  of  our  line.  Here  Stannard's  brigade  had  been  posted.  As 
Pickett's  column  approached,  these  men  opened  an  oblique  fire  which 
caused  the  enemy,  in  edging  away  from  it,  to  move  somewhat  to  their 
left;  and  as  their  lines  arrived  opposite  the  wood  (Wilcox's  delay  on 
their  right  having  entirely  uncovered  their  flank)  Stannard  changed 
front  and  poured  some  destructive  volleys  at  close  quarters  into  their 
midst*  But  these  Virginians  were  not  to  be  thus,  stopped,  though 
their  right  and  lefl  were  naked  of  support.  The  column  pushed  on, 
struck  Webb's  brigade  at  the  stone  wall,  and  planting  their  battle-flags 
upon  it,  the  men  rushed  over  the  obstacle,  blue  and  gray  struggling 
in  one  mass,  and  sought  to  hew  their  way  to  the  line  of  breastworks 
above. 

But  the  effort  had  exhausted  itself.  Webb's  resistance  was  superb. 
Fresh  Union  troops  poured  in  from  every  side,  filling  up  the  vacant 
spaces,  until  the  men  stood  four  deep  and  upwards.  Not  a  sign  of  de- 
moralization was  apparent.  Our  broken  line  was  speedily  rehabilitated. 
Too  few  of  the  enemy  were  left  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  the 
gallant  body,  surrounded  on  every  side,  and  with  but  a  tithe  of  its 
force  unhurt,  laid  down  its  arms.  A  few  had  escaped  to  the  rear. 
Barely  one  in  four  returned  to  the  cover  of  the  Confederate  guns. 
Two  thousand  stayed  within  our  lines. 

The  column  of  Pettigrew  never  reached  our  line.  It  broke  before 
it  could  accomplish  anything  of  moment.  Hays's  sharp  fire  had 
quickly  checked  its  onset,  and  we  captured  two  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners. 

Wilcox's  column  for  some  unknown  reason  had  obliqued  too  much 
to  the  right,  as  Pickett's  had  to  the  left,  and  as  it  later  passed  by 
Stannard's  wooded  salient,  was,  by  another  change  of  front,  in  similar 
fashion  taken  in  flank  upon  the  opposite  side.  Deploying  his  command, 
Wilcox  opened  fire,  but  was  speedily  driven  back,  with  heavy  loss  in 
prisoners  and  battle-fl^tgs. 

Thus  ended  the  attack  on  our  centre,  like  its  predecessors  on  our 
right  and  left.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat. 

The  instinct  of  a  great  commander  might  have  seized  this  moment 
for  an  advance  in  force  upon  the  broken  enemy.  But  Meade  cautiously 
held  what  he  had  already  won  rather  than  gain  more  at  greater  risk. 
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He  was  content.  He  would  adventure  nothing.  He  had  won  the 
credit  of  defeating  his  enemy ;  he  lost  the  chance  of  destroying  him. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Sd,  the  bulk  of  our  cavalry  had  taken  post  on 
the  right  of  our  entire  line,  a  few  miles  east  of  Gettysburg,  to  hold 
head  against  Stuart,  who  had,  afler  his  long  and  useless  circuit,  reported 
to  his  chief  for  duty.  Stuart  had  received  orders  from  Lee  so  to 
manoeuvre  as  to  strike  the  Union  right  if,  in  case  of  Confederate 
success,  it  should  retire,  as  it  probably  would  do,  towards  Westminster. 
He  therefore  made  a  stout  attack  upon  Pleasonton,  to  seize  if  possible 
the  Baltimore  road,  and  create  a  panic  in  our  rear.  This  could  have 
been  made  of  greatest  service  to  Lee.  But  after  a  combat  of  some 
severity,  in  which  swords  were  repeatedly  crossed,  Pleasonton  was  able 
to  balk  Stuart  of  his  purpose;  and  the  latter  soon  found  that  he 
must  himself  retire  to  protect  Lee's  retreat  rather  than  attempt  further 
to  disturb  Meade''s  communications. 

On  the  4th  Lee  was  still  upon  Seminary  Ridge.  His  lines  had 
been  drawn  in,  and  were  concentrated  where  he  could  best  cover  the 
Hagerstown  and  Chambersburg  roads.  His.cavalry  protected  his  flanks. 
It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  received  a  Federal  attack  with  alac- 
rity, and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was,  despite  its  losses  and 
defeat,  in  condition  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself. 

Meade  advanced  his  lines  slowly  into  Gettysburg  and  on  the  left, 
and  reconnoitred  with  his  cavalry.  He  still  believed  a  fresh  attack  by 
the  enemy  possible,  and  considered  what  would  be  his  best  course  in 
the  event  that  such  an  attack  should  be  made,  or  what  if  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  should  retreat. 

So  passed  our  National  Holiday.  By  daylight  of  the  6th  the 
enemy  had  disappeared  into  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

There  were  two  roads  over  which  Meade  could  undertake  the 
pursuit.  He  could  follow  up  Lee's  army  on  its  direct  line  of  retreat 
via  Chambersburg  and  Hagerstown,  or  he  could  move  around  by  a 
circuit  nearly  twice  as  long  east  of  the  South  Mountain  range,  and 
through  the  gaps  to  Middletown.  The  former  route  covered  .Gettys- 
burg, and  therefore  Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  latter  would 
take  Lee  in  flank,  if  pushed  with  sufficient  speed,  for  he  was  hampered 
with  long  trains.  After  some  indecisive  movements  along  the  first, 
Meade  decided  on  the  second  route. 

Meanwhile,  French,  who  had  been  at  Frederick,  had  made  a  de- 
monstration towards  his  old  post  at  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  3d  of  July, 
and  finding  Lee's  pontoon-bridge  at  Falling  Waters,  just  below  Wil- 
liamsport,  but  slightly  guarded,  he  destroyed  it.  At  the  moment  when 
Pickett  was  leading  his  men  to  what  he  deemed  certain  victory,  the 
existence  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  compromised  if  it 
should  be  defeated  and  sharply  followed  up. 

Lee's  retreat  was  conducted  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  tired, 
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disheartened  men  and  many  miles  of  trains  would  warrant.  Meade's 
pursuit  was  lamentably  slow.  On  the  6th  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  at  Emmetsburg.  On  the  7th  at  Frederick.  On  the  7th  and  8th 
it  was  concentrating  at  Middletown.  Now  that  the  enemy  was  on  the 
retreat,  Halleck  hurried  forward  reinforcements  from  Washington; 
and  Smith  moved  down  with  his  Pennsylvania  levies.  But  Meade 
made«the  utilization  of  these  accessions  the  cause  of  still  greater  slow- 
ness. He  would  not  believe  that  the  enemy  was  vastly  more  disorgan- 
ized than  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  the  fearful  struggle  at  Gettys- 
burg. He  seemed  to  fear  renewed  attack  by  Lee.  Finally,  on  July 
13,  he  drew  up  in  front  of  Lee's  line  along  Marsh  Creek  near  Wil- 
liamsport,  where  the  latter  had  been  for  nearly  a  week,  and  had  strongly 
intrenched  his  army. 

The  elements  were  fighting  for  the  Union  army.  The  river  had 
risen  so  as  to  be  unfordable.  Lee  was  absolutely  trapped.  Not  but 
what  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  would  have  fought  for  existence 
as  it  had  never  yet  fought  for  victory.  But  the  Federals  so  largely 
outnumbered  the  enemy,  that  some  action  seemed  to  be  demanded. 
The  position  might  have  been  turned  by  way  of  Conecocheaque  Run. 
Almost  any  course  rather  than  inaction  appeared  advisable.  In  case 
of  a  disastrous  assault,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  would  be  scarcely 
ready  to  reassume  the  offensive.  But  at  a  council  of  his  corps  com- 
manders on  July  13,  it  was  advised  not  to  attack  Lee's  lines.  This 
opinion,  arrived  at  with  all  the  then  known  facts  before  them,  ought 
no  doubt  to  modify  to-day's  criticism. 

Meade,  however,  in  spite  of  this  advice  decided  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  14th.  Too  late.  As  morning  dawned,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  recrossed  the  Potomac.  A  new  pontoon-bridge  had 
•been  improvised,  and  as  the  water  had  largely  subsided,  the  Williams- 
port  ford  could  be  used.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  merely 
suffered  a  defeat  and  beat  an  orderly  retreat. 

The  numbers  engaged  and  lost  in  this  greatest  of  our  battles  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  One  of  the  best-read  military 
men  in  the  South,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  honestly  figures  the  Confed- 
erate effective  at  sixty  thousand,  and  the  Feileral  at  ninety  thousand. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  reach  accuracy.  But  about  sixty-eight 
thousand  for  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  eighty-four  thousand 
for  the  Array  of  the  Potomac  seems  approximately  true,  and  is  a  gen- 
erous enough  estimate  for  the  gallant  men  who  attacked  our  lines  on 
those  three  eventful  days. 

The  loss  was  twenty-three  thousand  on  each  side, — ^all  but  one  in 
three  engaged. 

Meade  was  a  ripe,  sound  soldier.  He  fell  short  of  greatness,  per- 
haps, but  few  equaled  him  in  precision  and  steady-going  capacity. 
Under  him  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  saw  its  greatest  triumph,  and  its 
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greatest  humiliation.  Gettysburg  was  Meade's  victory ;  Cold  Harbor 
was  not  Meade's  defeat.  While  he  was  in  command  the  army  was 
always  in  safe  hands;  its  discipline  was  excellent;  its  esprit  de  corps 
high.  All  his  subordinates  held  him  in  great  esteem.  In  minor 
stations  Meade  obeyed  with  alacrity ;  in  supreme  control  he  commanded 
with  discretion.  His  qualities  are  not  salient ;  but  he  was  well  rounded 
both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man. 

From  this  time  on  the  South  waged  a  strictly  defensive  warfare. 
Not  but  what  Lee  again  and  again  attacked  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^ 
as  Hood  did  Sherman  in  the  West.  But  every  intelligent  man  in  the 
Confederacy  saw  that  to  conquer  any  kind  of  peace  which  would  afford 
them  independence  was  all  but  an  impossibility.  Not  that  they  lost 
heart.  Their  efforts  were  still  marvelous.  But  after  Gettysburg  the 
Confederates  fought  because  it  was  not  in  them  to  give  up, — not  because 
they  believed  they  could  win. 

It  was  upon  this  spot  that  the  death-knell  of  slavery  was  tolled^ 
and  that  the  American  Nation  proved  its  right  to  be  one  and  indivisi- 
ble. No  man  who  carried  arms  in  this  greatest  of  our  country's  bat- 
tles but  may  tell  the  tale  with  glowing  pride ;  no  scar  there  won  but 
yields  its  meed  of  honor ;  no  life  laid  down  upon  this  hard-fought  field 
but  inscribes  his  name  who  bravely  gave  it  up  upon  the  roll  of  im* 
perishable  renown. 

Best  to  their  ashes !    Peace  to  that  nobler  part  which  dieth  not ! 

Theodore  A.  Dodge, 

Brevet  LieutenaTU-Oolond,  U.S.A, 
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Passing  over  the  unimportant  incidents  of  the  two  days  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Baker's  Creek,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Confederate  commander,  after  a  feeble  effort  to  avail  himself 
of  the  defensive  resources  in  the  quarter  of  the  Big  Black,  fell  back 
within  his  lines  at  Yicksburg  on  the  18th  of  May,  leaving  some  eight 
or  ten  field-guns  in  the  hands  of  his  persistent  assailant.  Meanwhile, 
or  on  the  day  before,  General  Johnston  had  addressed  Pemberton  in 
these  terms :  '^  If  Haine's  Bluff  is  untenable,  Yicksburg  is  of  no  value 
and  cannot  be  held ;  if,  therefore,  you  are  invested  in  Yicksburg  you 
must  ultimately  surrender.  Under  such  circumstances,  instead  of  losing 
both  troops  and  place,  we  must  if  possible  save  the  troops.  If  not  too 
late,  evacuate  Yicksburg  and  its  dependencies  and  march  to  the  north- 
east." 1 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  orders,  Pemberton  assembled  a  council  of 
war  before  which  he  placed  them,  and  invited  a  free  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  his  subordinate  generals  as  to  the  practicability  of  carrying 
them  out.  In  the  opinion  of  that  council,  as  Pemberton  wrote  to 
Johnston,  on  the  18th  of  May,  ^^  unanimously  expressed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  withdraw  the  army  from  this  position  with  such  mtyraU 
and  material  as  to  be  of  further  use  to  the  Confederacy.  While  the 
council  of  war  was  assembled  the  guns  of  the  enemy  opened  on  the 
works.  ...  I  have  decided  to  hold  Yicksburg  as  long  as  possible,  with 
the  firm  hope  that  the  government  may  yet  be  able  to  assist  me  in 
keeping  this  obstruction  to  the  enemy's  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  I  still  conceive  it  to  be  the  most  important  point  in  the 
Confederacy."* 

^  See  Johnston's  Narrative,  page  187.  Of  this  order,  Pemberton  subsequently,  in 
his  official  report,  spoke  thus  naively :  '*  This  meant  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  the 
surrender  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  severance  of  the  Confederacy/'  Cer- 
tainly that  was  what  the  evacuation  of  Yicksburg  meant,  but  it  meant  also  the 
saving  of  at  least  thirty  thousand  men,  while  his  course  brought  on  their  loss 
superadded  to  that  of  Yicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  the 
severance  of  the  Confederacy  within  flfty-two  days. 

'Johnston's  Narrative,  page  188. 
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That  so  myopic  or  distorted  a  view  of  the  military  situation  and  of 
what  was  proper  to  be  done  with  his  army  in  such  an  exigency  should 
be  taken  by  Lieutenant-General  Pemberton  is  hardly  surprising  in 
view  of  his  whole  course  in  that  campaign ;  but  that  all  his  ^^  subordi- 
nate generals''  should  have  been  equally  afflicted  with  a  like  diseased 
vision,  is  well-nigh  incredible.  So  far  from  being  at  that  moment  '^the 
most  important  point  in  the  Confederacy/'  practically  Yicksburg  had 
lost  all  importance  and  military  advantage  to  the  Confederate  States,  and 
by  its  further  occupation  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  not  to  be  mate- 
rially obstructed.  As  for  not  being  able  to  withdraw  from  the  position 
without  so  thorough  a  demorailizaiion  of  the  garrison  and  so  large  a 
loss  of  the  material  of  war,  absolutely  there  was  no  rational  ground 
for  such  a  conclusion  to  stand  upon.  The  Federal  army  at  the  time, 
and  for  several  weeks  thereafter,  was  not  large  enough  to  enable  it  to 
invest  the  whole  Confederate  position  from  Haine's  Bluff,  on  the  north, 
around  to  the  river's  bank  south  of  Yicksburg.  Therefore,  for  some 
days  there  was  left  open  in  the  latter  quarter  an  ample  gateway 
through  which  an  energetic  soldier  might  have  marched  the  greater 
part  of  an  army,  that  had  shown  itself  so  doughty  and  so  worth  saving, 
whensoever  suffered  to  do  so  by  its  commander.  It  is  true  that  the 
route  of  exit  suggested  by  General  Johnston,  that  is,  towards  the  north- 
east, was  closed,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  not  so  towards  the 
southeast;  and  if  by  that  way  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
Confederate  army  were  not  successfully  rescued  from  General  Grant's 
clutches,  it  was  not  only  because  of  Greneral  Pemberton's  amazing  in- 
capacity for  military  command,  but  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  General 
Johnston,  in  view  of  that  already  clearly  demonstrated  incapacity  and 
disr^ard  of  all  sound  military  suggestions,  failed  in  so  pressing  an 
exigency  to  take  command  in  person  of  so  vital  a  part  of  the  Confed- 
erate resources  in  that  quarter,  and  saw  fit  to  leave  them  in  hands 
shown  to  be  fatally  clumsy  at  every  critical  moment  of  the  campaign.' 

Sherman's  corps,  of  which  only  Blair's  division  had  shared  in  the 
action  of  Baker's  Creek,  had  overtaken  the  main  force  and  was  thrown 
to  the  front  as  the  Federal  army  approached  its  long-sought  prey.  And 
to  a  cavalry  detachment  of  that  corps  was  deputed  the  task  of  entering 
the  deserted  Confederate  works  at  Haine's  Bluff  by  the  rear ;  works 
found  abandoned,  the  guns  partially  disabled,  with  magazines  full  of 
ammunition  and  a  hospital  full  of  wounded  and  sick  men.^  At  the 
same  time,  the  main  body  of  Sherman's  corps  was  pushed  forward  upon 
Yicksburg,  Greneral  Grant  riding,  as  we  are  told,  with  Sherman  at 
the  head  of  the  column.    As  the  two  generals  surmounted  the  '^Walnut 

'  In  80  critical  a  posture,  Marlborough,  for  example,  never  would  have  trusted 
the  fortunes  of  the  campaign  to  any  subaltern,  much  less  to  one  seen  to  be  so  mal- 
adroit as  Pemberton. 

«  Memoirs  of  Gkneral  W.  T.  Sherman,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 
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Rills"  in  the  near  vicinity  of  their  final  objective,  his  lieutenant  turning 
to  Grant  is  reported  to  have  frankly  said,  "Until  this  moment  I  never 
thought  your  expedition  a  success.  I  never  could  see  the  end  clearly 
until  now ;  but  this  is  a  campaign.  This  is  a  success  if  we  never  take 
the  town."  This  speech,  be  it  noted,  is  adduced  as  a  conclusive  illustrar 
tion  of  the  Union  commander-in-chief's  rare  military  prescience  and 
of  Sherman's  voluntary,  just  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  as  also  of 
his  own  distrust  and  error  of  judgment.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  this  will  be  the  ultimate  view  of  military  men  at  least,  who 
will  hardly  accept  mere  success,  so  palpably  the  outcome  of  a  feeble, 
unskillful  defensive,  as  a  right  measure  of  the  operation  as  originally 
conceived  and  entered  upon.  On  the  contrary,  Sherman's  views  in  the 
outset  and  course  of  the  campaign  up  to  Baker's  Creek  will  be  apt  to 
be  considered  as  having  been  properly  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Confederates  would  do  what  it  was  so  plain  they  ought  to  do, 
and  that  which  they  were  fully  able  to  do  with  their  known  resources 
in  that  quarter. 

In  sight  of  the  many  transparent  opportunities  and  advantages  given 
the  enemy  in  every  movement  of  the  campaign,  even  so  sanguine  a 
soldier  as  Sherman  could  not  anticipate  success,  for  he  could  not  fore- 
cast, as  yet,  that  Pemberton  would  throughout  the  whole  campaign  be 
as  blind  as  a  mole  to  all  the  chances  thrown  broadcast  before  him ;  nor, 
moreover,  that  he  would  put  aside  Johnston's  orders  in  all  things  cal- 
culated to  endanger  or  foil  the  operations  of  their  adversary.  Hence, 
involuntarily,  from  sheer  surprise,  he  might  indeed  say  that  he  had 
been  utterly  skeptical  of  success  until  then ;  for  until  that  moment  he 
could  but  apprehend  some  blow  from  the  Confederate  generals  commen- 
surate with  their  ample  means  and  the  fearful  advantages  given  them 
at  every  step.  But  seeing  Pemberton's  unaccountable  course  finally 
culminate  in  the  suicidal  act  of  shutting  up  his  army  in  such  a  cul-de- 
sac  as  Vicksburg,  he  "  could  now  see  the  end,"  and  doubtless  said  as 
much.  Yet,  if  he  made  the  further  observation  attributed  to  him  it 
was  a  loose,  heedless  utterance.  It  would  be  a  "  campaign"  in  any 
event,  of  course,  whether  successful  or  not,  and  therefore  the  phrase 
may  be  termed  loose;  but  if  meaning  a  legitimate  campaign,  even 
though  it  should  fail  of  its  object,  then  his  words  were  devoid  of  mean- 
ing. Failure  would  be  simply  the  ripe  fruit  for  which  Sherman  had 
looked,  which  he  had  dreaded  and  deprecated  as  inevitable.  Success, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  change  the  intrinsic  character  of  the 
campaign,  the  success  of  which  had  been  due,  as  was  plain  enough,  to 
the  sheer  inability  of  Pemberton  to  comprehend  what  he  ought  to  do ; 
to  his  chronic  supineness  coupled  with  his  persistent  disregard  of  the 
orders  of  his  superior.  "The  rebel  movements  in  this  campaign 
could  hardly  have  been  better  contrived  to  facilitate  the  movements 
and  objects  of  the  National  commander,"  is  the  explicit  testimony  on 
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this  point  of  Grant's  aide-de-camp  and  special  biographer,  General 
BadeaUy  who  justly  might  have  added,  what  in  time  will  be  the  verdict 
of  military  men,  that  the  Federal  general  was  only  successful  because 
he  had  Pemberton  as  his  opponent,  while  General  Johnston  was  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sombre  conviction  that  all  was  lost  before 
his  advent  upon  the  field,  that  he  really  made  little  or  no  exertion  to 
bring  together  and  effectively  handle  on  the  active-defendve  system,  all 
the  resources  which  were  really  available  for  a  supreme  effort,  such  as 
the  greatness  of  the  stake  in  issue  demanded  of  him.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  May  before  the  Union  army  began  to 
gather  in  close  proximity  to  Vicksburg,  where  Pemberton  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  resolved  upon  being  beleaguered.  Built  upon  hills  succes- 
sively rising  from  the  river,  the  position  was  indeed  a  strong  one,  though 
the  lines  were  greatly  extended  and  of  somewhat  inferior  construction. 
A  series  of  open-gorge,  detached  works  were  established  upon  all  the 
salient  commanding  points.  These  were  connected  by  lines  of  rifle- 
pits,  while  the  ridge-slopes  landward  were  obstructed  by  fallen  timber. 
A  numerous  artillery  garnished  the  lines,  and  the  garrison  numbered 
about  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  artillery. 

Success  seems  to  have  confirmed  the  Federal  general  in  his  disposi- 
tion throughout  the  campaign  to  tempt  fortune  without  hesitation,  for, 
without  waiting  for  his  whole  force  to  reach  the  scene,  Grant,  at  2  p.m. 
on  the  19th  of  May,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  assault  of  the  Con- 
federate position.  What  happened  may  be  best  stated  in  the  words  of 
Badean :  *^  Without  any  fault  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  either  troops 
or  commanders,  night  had  overtaken  the  National  forces  before  they 
were  really  in  condition  to  obey  the  orders  of  Grant,  except  at  the 
point  where  Sherman  had  reached  the  works  but  failed  to  make  any 
serious  impression.  •  .  •  The  Fifteenth  Corps  was  the  only  one  able 
to  act  vigorously ;  the  other  two  having  succeeded  no  further  than  to 
gain  advanced  positions  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy."  Yet  the 
order  had  been  that  at  2  p.m.,  at  a  signal  of  three  volleys  of  artillery 
from  all  the  pieces  in  position,  a  general  charge  should  be  made  along 
the  whole  line.^  Greneral  Sherman,  in  his  very  brief  account  of  this 
afiair,  says  it  was  undertaken  on  ^'  the  supposition  that  the  garrison  was 
demoralized  by  the  defeats  at  Champion's  Hill  (Baker's  Creek),  and  at 
the  railroad-crossing  of  the  Big  Black."  He  also  says  that  his  '^  troops 
reached  the  top  of  the  parapets  but  could  not  cross  over.  The  rebel 
parapets  were  strongly  manned,  and  the  enemy  fought  hard  and  well ; 
my  loss  was  pretty  heavy.  .  .  .  We,  however,  held  the  ground  up  to 
the  ditch  until  night,  and  then  drew  back  only  a  short  distance  and 
began  to  counter-trench."* 

Not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this  bloody  ,^a«co.  General  Grant 

*  MilitaTy  History  of  TJ.  S.  Grant,  by  Badeau,  vol.  i.  pp.  301-808. 
'Shennan's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  826. 
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determined  upon  another  swing  of  the  human  hammer  at  his  disposi- 
tion^  against  the  intrenched  Confederates,  now  tliat  his  whole  force  was 
up  and  well  in  hand.  This  plan,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  it,  was 
settled  at  a  convocation  of  his  corps  commanders  on  the  20th  of  May, 
and  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  22d,  with  the  intermediate  time  for 
preparation ;  but  their  opponent  also  had  had  seventy  hours  to  set  his 
house  in  order.  The  orders  were  to  scale  the  Confederate  lines  at  a 
concerted  moment,  and  without  firing  a  gun  until  the  works  were 
stormed.  No  one,  I  dare  say,  acquainted  with  the  dread  trade  of  war, 
who  will  carefully  read  either  Badeau's  or  Sherman's  account  of  this 
bloody  operation,  will  say  that  the  dispositions  of  the  Union  army  for 
the  fearful  and  unprecedented  work  set  for  it,  were  such  as  made  success 
likely.  In  such  enterprises  there  must  be  concentration ;  a  heavy  mass 
must  be  hurled  with  the  greatest  possible  impetus  and  weight  at  the 
weakest  tangible  spot,  generally  some  salient  in  the  adversary's  line. 
But  instead,  the  three  Union  corps  were  spread  out  in  a  long,  thin^ 
brittle  line,  which  was  simultaneously  pushed  forward  against  the  Con- 
federate works  in  the  feeblest  possible  order  of  attack.  That  is  to  say, 
small  as  were  the  chances  originally  for  success,  they  were  thrown 
away  by  the  manner  in  which  the  attack  was  made.  The  Federals, 
gallantly  led  by  subordinates,  as  might  be  expected,  were  speedily  in-> 
volved  and  terribly  slaughtered  in  the  numerous  shambles  made  by 
the  converging  fires  from  many  parts  of  the  Confederate  lines.  The 
result  we  prefer  to  give  in  the  language  of  the  official  biographer: 
'^  Thus,  all  along  the  line,  the  assault,  though  made  by  heroes,  had 
completely  failed.  Each  corps  had  advanced,  had  met  the  shock,  and 
then  recoiled.  The  rebel  position  was  too  strong,  both  naturally  and 
artificially,  to  be  taken  by  storm.  At  every  point  assaulted,  and  at  all 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy  was  able  to  show  all  the  force  his 
works  could  cover,  while  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  rendered  an  at- 
tack in  column,  or,  indeed,  almost  any  tactical  movement  by  the  Na- 
tional troops,  utterly  impossible.  .  .  .  Grant's  loss  had  been  great  both 
in  killed  and  wounded,  the  hill-sides  were  covered  with  the  slain,  and 
with  unfortunates  who  lay  panting  in  the  hot  sun,  crying  for  water 
which  none  could  bring  them,  and  writhing  in  pain  which  none  could 
relieve ;  while  the  rebels,  ensconced  behind  their  lofty  parapets,  had 
sufiered  but  little  in  comparison.  •  •  .  The  brunt  of  the  battle  inci- 
dent to  the  first  assault  was  over  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  no  substan- 
tial result  had  been  obtained.  It  was  plain  that  Grant  could  not  hope 
to  succeed  by  assault." 

This  was  the  situation  at  meridian,  and,  as  Aide-de-camp  Badeau 
admits,  ^^  thus  it  was  plain  at  that  early  hour.  Grant  could  not  hope  to 
succeed  by  assault."  Sherman  writing  of  the  affiiir  relates  that,  after 
thoroughly  reconnoitring  in  person  the  ground  and  the  hostile  position 
in  his  front  and  establishing  his  field  batteries  under  cover  of  '^  good 
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epaulments/'  he  sent  his  troops  to  the  assault  of  the  part  of  the  Confed- 
erate lines  he  had  selected  at  ten  o'clock.  The  Federal  lines  of  infantry 
^  advanced  rapidly  in  line  of  battle.  The  Confederate  line,  concealed 
by  their  parapets/'  showed  no  sign  of  unusual  activityi  but  as  the 
Federal  "  troops  came  in  fair  view/'  their  "  enemy  rose  behind  their 
parapets  and  poured  a  furious  fire"  upon  the  advancing  Union  infantry. 
*'  For  about  two  hours/'  Sherman  adds,  ^'  we  had  a  severe  and  bloody 
battle,  but  at  every  point  we  were  repulsed.  .  .  .  After  our  men  had 
been  fairly  beaten  back  from  off  the  parapet,  and  had  got  cover  behind 
the  spurs  of  ground  close  up  to  the  rebel  works,  General  Grant  came 
to  where  I  was,  on  foot.  ...  I  admitted  that  my  assault  had  failed, 
and  he  said  the  result  with  McPherson  and  McClernaud  was  about  the 
same."  ^ 

However,  upon  the  su^estion  of  McClernand  that  certain  advan- 
tages which  he  reported  he  had  gained  in  his  quarter  of  the  assault 
might  be  ripened  into  victory,— advantages,  however,  which,  we  are  told. 
Grant  really  discredited  at  the  moment,  another  assault  was  ordered 
and  adventured  with  all  three  corps  at  3  p.m.  '^  It  was  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  equally  unsuccessful  and  bloody,"^  is  the  brief  chronicle 
given  by  Sherman,  who  omits,  however,  to  state  that  the  ^^  butcher's 
bill"  of  the  day^s  work  footed  up  more  than  three  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Federal  forces  engaged.  Both 
Sherman  and  Badeau  endeavor  to  shift  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
wasteful  carnage  of  this  second  misadventure  entirely  upon  McClernand. 
They  assert  that  that  officer  sent  **  incorrect  accounts"  of  the  opera- 
tions of  his  corps  after  the  repulse  of  Sherman  and  McPherson,  which 
led  his  superior  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  judgment.  Sherman  specifi- 
cally recites  the  tenor  and  in  fact  quotes  the  language  of  a  '^  loose  piece 
f  f  paper"  handed  to  Grant  by  an  aide-de-camp  which  was  '^  in  McCIer- 
nand's  handwriting,"  to  the  effect  that  his  troops  had  captured  the  rebel 
parapets  in  his  front  and  that  '^  the  flag  of  the  Union  waved  over  the 
stronghold  of  Yicksburg  /'  a  statement  to  which  was  added  the  request 
that  McPherson  and  Sherman  should  press  their  attacks  on  their  re- 
spective fronts,  lest  the  enemy  should  concentrate  on  him,  McClernand. 
"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  are  the  words  of  comment  ascribed  to 
General  Grant  by  Sherman.*  '^  The  note  is  official  and  must  be  cred- 
ited," was  the  fetter's  answer.  What  McClernand  really  wrote  and 
su^ested  was  in  effect  that  he  was  ^'  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
He  (enemy)  is  massed  upon  me  from  the  right  and  left.  A  vigorous 
blow  by  McPherson  would  make  a  diversion  in  my  favor."  In  another 
dispatch  the  sanguine  subordinate  repeats:  ^^We  are  hotly  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  We  have  part  possession  of  two  forts,  and  the  stars 
and  stripes  are  floating  over  them ;  a  vigorous  push  ought  to  be  made 
all  along  the  line."    In  yet  another  dispatch  the  material  language  is, 

» Sherman's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  226-27.        •  Ibid.,  p.  827.        •  Ibid.,  p.  827. 
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/^  We  have  gained  the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  several  points^  but  are 
brought  to  a  stand/' ^  From  a  high  and  commanding  point,  however, 
we  are  told  that  General  Grant  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  operations 
in  question,  and  had  seen  a  few  men  (McClernand's)  enter  the  works, 
and  the  colors  planted  on  the  exterior  slopes,  but  had  also  seen  the 
whole  column  repelled.^^  It  is  otherwise  admitted  that  the  Federal 
commander's  position  during  the  first  attempt  to  storm  the  works  had 
given  him  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  really  taking  place  in 
front  of  and  being  effected  by  McClernand's  corps  than  its  commander 
had.  That  under  such  circumstances  and  with  such  knowledge  of 
the  really  adverse  state  of  afiairs  in  that  quarter  the  second  assault 
was  attempted,  be  it  noted,  as  late  as  3  p.m.  at  the  suggestion, 
howsoever  urgent,  of  a  subordinate  whose  military  capacity  had  been 
so  long  discredited,  is  another  of  the  unaccountable  incidents  of  this 
remarkable  (iampaign.^ 

The  staff  historian  of  General  Grant's  operations,  already  repeat- 
edly cited,  says  of  this  affair,  '^  This  assault  was  in  some  respects  un- 
paralleled in  the  wars  of  modern  times.  No  attack  on  fortifications  of 
such  strength  had  ever  been  undertaken  by  the  great  European  cap- 
tains, unless  the  assaulting  party  outnumbered  the  defenders  at  least 
three  to  one."  This  being  so,  it  were  a  fair  deduction  that  the  Union 
operations  of  the  22d  of  May  had  no  warrant  whatsoever  in  the  ex- 
ample or  precedents  set  by  the  great  masters  of  the  business  of  war, 
and  that  consequently  the  failure  and  slaughter  which  ensued  were  to 
be  foreseen  and  must  be  judged  to  have  been  the  legitimate  fruit  of  a 
most  unfortunate  misconception  of  the  possible  in  military  operations ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  this  assault  was  another  "  cast  of  the  net  for  for- 
tune," and  this  time  in  a  pool  made  by  the  blood  of  the  Union  army. 

Those  Vho  wrote  of  the  affiiir  as  eye-witnesses,  immediately  afte^ 
its  occurrence,  sought  to  extenuate  the  undertaking  as  a  necessary  one 
at  that  juncture  to  show  to  a  carping  press  and  people,  grown  impa- 
tient of  the  delay,  that  "  the  place  was  impregnable  to  all  save  r^ular 
approaches."  It  was  even  asserted  that  Grant  was  himself  satisfied 
that  "  an  overwhelming  and  bloody  repulse"  awaited  that  attack,  but 
ordered  it  all  the  same,  as  a  species  of  mathematical  demonstration  to 
the  popular  mind  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  work  he  had  in  hand.^ 
That  is  to  say,  according  to  this  theory,  the  lives  and  the  limbs  of 
thousands  of  the  Federal  investing  army  were  sacrificed  in  order  that 
transient  blame  of  its  general  for  misunderstood  delay  might  be  avoided ; 
a  splendid  soldiery  were  flung,  as  never  before  in  war,  headlong  against 

w  Badeau,  vol.  i.  pp.  822-28.  "  Ibid.,  p.  828. 

"  "  He  (McClernand)  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  position  of  corps  commander.  .  .  . 
Looking  after  his  corps  gives  me  more  labor,  and  infinitely  more  uneasiness,  than 
all  the  remainder  of  my  departipent." — Grant  to  Halleck,  May  24,  1868. 

^  See  New  York  TimeSy  June  8,  1868,  in  this  connection,  as  well  as  touching 
the  fate  of  the  wounded. 
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an  impregnably  fortressed  enemy  merely  to  propitiate  the  unreasoning 
impatience  of  the  press,  the  politicians,  and  the  people  of  their  country. 

In  connection  with  this  tragic  enterprise  it  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
as  a  sickening  part  of  its  history,  that  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the 
Union  wounded  bad  fallen  too  near  to  the  Confederate  works  to  be  re- 
moved except  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  armistice  sought  for  that  end. 
No  such  armistice  was  proposed  on  the  Federal  side,  and  for  the  next 
three  days  a  fierce,  unintermitting  fire  was  maintained  upon  the  besi^ed 
Confederates,  with  artillery  and  small-arms,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  rescue  their  wounded  enemies,  left  where  they  had  bravely 
fallen,  groaning  audibly  in  their  agony,  and  vainly  imploring  for  help 
until  they  perished  with  few  exceptions.  Incredible  as  this  may  seem, 
such  are  the  facts ;  no  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  Federal  wounded 
nor  to  bury  their  dead  until  the  25th  of  May,  when  the  stench  from 
the  latter  had  become  so  great  that  Pemberton  himself  proposed  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  their  burial.  Grant  assenting,  silenced  his 
batteries  for  several  hours,  and  at  length  this  last,  sad  duty  was  dis- 
charged towards  the  victims.^^ 

After  this  last,  costly  tentative  operation,  but  the  same  day.  Grant 
wrote  to  his  government :  "  The  nature  of  the  ground  about  Vicksburg 
is  sach  that  it  can  only  be  taken  by  a  si^e.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  us  in 
time.  I  would  say  in  one  week,  if  the  enemy  do  not  send  a  large  army 
upon  my  rear.''  This  last  contingency,  however,  he  added,  he  did  not 
apprehend.  Now,  fortified  places  which  are  not  to  be  carried  by  a  coup 
de  maiuj  assuredly,  may  not  rationally  be  expected  to  be  '^  taken  by 
siege" — ^that  is,  reduced  by  regular  approaches — in  so  short  a  time  as 
"one  week,"  as  all  graduates  of  West  Point  are  supposed  to  know. 
Previously,  such  operations  at  their  best  had  called  for  about  six 
weeks,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  afforded  no  exceptional  example,  as 
will  be  seen,  notwithstanding  that  Grant's  operations  were  not  retarded 
an  hour  by  a  hostile  army  operating  troublesomely  upon  his  rear. 

Thenceforward,  not  for  the  one  week  set  for  the  work,  but  for  six 
weeks  all  the  operations  of  the  Federal  forces  were  those  of  a  besieging 
army,  however,  under  somewhat  unusually  favoring  conditions.  Pos- 
session of  the  Yazoo  River  gave  Grant  a  specially  convenient  base  of 
supply,  connected  with  his  remoter  sources  of  the  munitions  of  war  by 
abundant  water  transportation.  And  from  every  camp  of  the  invest- 
ing army  to  this  Yazoo  base,  good  roads  were  soon  made.  One  of 
Sherman's  brigades  was  thrown  across  to  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  occupy  the  peninsula,  upon  which  was  established  a  battery  of 
seven  mortars  to  throw  shells  from  that  quarter  into  the  now  com- 

^^  It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  campaign  that  the  newspaper  correspondents 
present  with  the  Federal  army,  state  that  the  Confederates  not  only  permitted  the 
woundpd  in  the  assault  of  the  19th  of  May  to  he  removed,  hut  assisted  in  caring 
for  those  near  the  parapets  and  in  the  ditches. 
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pletely  invested  town.  According  to  Sherman,  the  investing  army  by 
the  31st  of  May  **  was  in  a  splendid  condition  for  a  si^/'  while  their 
'^  enemy  was  shut  up  in  a  close  fort,  with  a  large,  civil  population  of 
men,  women,  and  children  to  feed,  in  addition  to  his  combatant  force.''  ^ 
At  first.  Grant's  forces  had  not  been  sufficient  to  wholly  invest  Yicks- 
burg  on  the  land  side  on  the  Federal  left  flank,  but  fresh  troops  were 
brought  down  from  Memphis  to  fill  the  gap.  The  Union  army  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  the  fastness  that  for  a  long  time  had  so 
efiectually  closed  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  now  numbered 
about  seventy  thoasand  men.^^  Superadded  to  this  powerful  army,  so 
largely  made  up  of  men  the  most  dextrous,  with  such  siege  weapons  as 
the  axe,  the  shovel  and  the  pick,  that  ever  besieged  a  fortress,  was  a 
considerable  naval  force  of  heavily-armed  vessels,  assailing  the  position 
from  the  water  side. 

The  hills  upon  which  the  beleaguered  town  was  built  were  of  calca- 
reous earth,  which,  happily,  was  so  compactly  constituted  that  admirable 
bomb-proofs  were  readily  cut  in  it,  in  which  the  women  and  children 
took  refuge  throughout  the  siege  from  the  naval  guns,  whose  pro- 
jectiles only  reached,  or  were  mainly  employed  against,  the  non-com- 
batant parts  of  Yicksburg. 

How  stoutly  the  garrison,  thus  closely  and  inextricably  environed, 
could  on  occasion  rise  supremely  as  one  man  and  beat  back  their  reso- 
lute adversary  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  on  the  22d  of  May ;  but 
subsequently,  their  commander  seems  to  have  seen  no  occasion  for  em- 
ploying the  superlative  martial  qualities  then  so  affluently  displayed  in 
any  effort  to  check  or  slacken  or  embarrass  the  slow  but  steady,  daily 
progress  towards  the  Confederate  parapets  made  by  the  indomitable 
Union  troops.  Indeed,  how  wholly  lacking  the  Confederate  com- 
mander was  in  ability  to  wield  with  even  moderate  vigor  and  soldierly 
resources  the  defensive  means  at  his  disposition  after  the  22d  of  May, 
and  what  material  assistance  his  passive  manner  of  defense  must  have 
given  to  the  attacking  army,  is  freely  admitted  by  Badeau  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  siege  in  such  passages  as  these : 

<'  The  enemy  seldom  showed  his  guns,  hardly  attempting,  indeed,  to  preyent 
the  besieged  from  getting  their  artillery  in  position/' ^^ 

<<  After  the  assault  of  May  22  the  enemy's  defense  was  feeble.  As  the  National 
batteries  were  built  and  opened,  the  rebel  artillery-fire  slackened,  until,  towards 
the  close  of  the  siege,  it  was  hardly  employed  at  all,  the  enemy  contenting  himself 
with  occasionally  running  a  gun  into  position,  firing  two  or  three  rounds,  and  with- 
drawing the  piece  again  as  soon  as  the  National  fire  was  concentrated  in  reply. 
At  almost  any  point,  if  the  rebels  had  put  ten  or  fifteen  guns  in  position  .  .  .  they 
might  have  seriously  delayed  the  approaches.  .  .  .  This  indifference  to  Grant's 
approach  became  at  some  points  almost  ludicrous.    Whenever  an  approach  gave 

"  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

>•  Composed  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  part  of  the  Sixteenth,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Corps. 
"  Military  History  of  U.  S.  Grant,  p.  840. 
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opportunity,  loopholes  were  formed  by  piling  sand-bags  and  pieces  of  square  timber 
on  the  parapets,  or  logs  and  stumps.  .  .  .  This  timber  was  rarely  displaced  by  the 
enemy's  fire ;  but  had  the  rebel  artillery  opened  heavily,  splinters  must  have  be- 
come dangerous  to  the  besiegers. '^  ^ 

What  might  have  been  done  by  Pemberton  under  a  more  vigorous 
system  of  defense  towards  prolongiqg  it  or  so  retarding  the  crisis  as  to 
give  further  time  to  the  Confederates  for  the  collection  of  a  relieving 
army,  may  likewise  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  fact  that  from  one  point, 
a  salient,  against  which  an  approach  was  directed,  successful  sorties  were 
made,  the  Federal  working  parties  driven  away,  and  the  gap  filled  up 
by  the  Confederates.** 

Thus  by  the  22d  of  June,  the  besi^ing  army  had  pushed  their 
approaches — as  Pemberton  reported  to  Johnston — within  twenty-five 
feet  of  the  Confederate  '^  redan,''  and  were  also  up  very  close  to  the 
works  upon  the  Baldwin  ferry  and  Jackson  roads,  but  apparently  the 
Federal  commander  had  been  sated  with  assaults  by  the  one  adventured 
with  such  cost  a  month  before.  Pemberton's  men  had  now  been  in  the 
trenches  thirty-four  days  and  nights,  and  were  living  on  very  '^  reduced 
rations."  So  great  was  the  extent  of  the  beleaguered  lines  all  this  time 
that  their  commander  had  not  been  able  to  relieve  any  part  of  his  men 
from  trench  service  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  Nevertheless,  worn  out  by 
ceaseless  vigils,  attenuated  from  insufficient,  bad  food,  unsheltered  from 
the  weather,  and  from  a  rarely  interrupted  storm  of  shot  and  shell  at  short 
range,  these  thirty  thousand  Americans,^  for  thirteen  days  and  nights 
longer,  stood  unflinchingly  ready  to  meet  the  constantly  menaced  onset. 
Meantime,  their  adversary  had  been  steadily  plying  axe  and  shovel 
and  pick,  pressing  forward  numerous  saps,  until  by  the  1st  of  July 
— as  Badeau  relates, — in  many  places  they  had  reached  the  Confederate 
ditch,  and  '^at  ten  difierent  points  Grant  could  put  the  heads  of  regi- 
ments under  cover  within  distances  of  from  five  to  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  rebel  works,  and  the  men  of  the  two  armies  conversed  across 
the  lines."  ^  The  moment  for  hand  to  hand  fighting  had  about  come ; 
there  was  little  or  no  further  scope  for  digging,  but  as  yet,  though  forty 
days  previously  Grant  had  reported  that  he  would  take  the  place  '^  by 
r^ular  approaches  in  about  a  week,"  he  still  took  six  days  longer — as 
Badeau  tells  us — for  preparing  for  the  final  assault.  But  Pemberton 
had  at  last  comprehended  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  and  that  but 
two  courses  were  open  to  him, — capitulation,  or  a  resolute  sortie  with 
every  man  able  to  bear  a  musket.  This  very  evident  position  of 
affairs  was  now  discussed  with  his  division  commanders,  and  a  sortie 
was  at  once  pronounced  to  be  an  impracticable  enterprise  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  garrison  after  forty-seven  days  of  such  work :  capitulation 
was  therefore  determined  upon  as  without  alternative. 

»  Badeau,  p.  886.  »  Ibid.,  p.  868. 

••  Very  few  of  the  Confederates  were  of  alien  birth. 
'^  Badeau,  vol.  i.  p.  889. 
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As  I  have  said,  the  Federal  commander  had  probably  planned  an 
assault  for  the  6th  of  July.  Meanwhile,  orders  had  been  issued  for 
preparing  the  heads  of  all  the  saps  for  the  rapid  exit  from  them  of  his 
storming-parties ;  planks  for  bridges  and  bags  stuffed  with  compressed 
cotton  were  also  provided  for  filling  the  ditches.  That  is  to  say,  an 
ample  provision  was  made  of  all'  the  means  and  appliances  for  such 
work  that  his  lai^e  staff  of  accomplished  engineer  olBScers  might  be 
expe^?ted  to  prepare. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  Pemberton's  proposition  of 
surrender  reached  Grant,  couched  in  these  words : 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  to  you  an  armistice  of hours,  with  a  view  to 

arrange  terms  for  the  capitulation  of  Vicksburg.  To  this  end,  if  agreeable  to  you, 
I  will  appoint  three  commissioners,  to  meet  a  like  number  to  be  named  by  yourself, 
at  such  place  and  hour  as  you  may  find  convenient.  I  make  this  proposition  to 
save  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  which  must  otherwise  be  shed  to  a  frightful 
extent,  feeling  myself  fully  able  to  maintain  my  position  for  a  yet  indefinite  time. 
This  communication  will  be  handed  you  under  a  flag  of  truce  by  Major-General 
John  W.  Bowen.'* 

The  reply  to  this  note,  as  also  given  by  Badeau,  ran  as  follows : 

'*  Your  note  of  this  date  received,  proposing  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  terms  of  capitulation  through  commissioners  to  be  appointed,  etc.  The 
useless  effusion  of  blood  you  propose  stopping  by  this  course,  can  be  ended  at  any 
time  you  may  desire  by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison.  Men 
who  have  shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage  as  those  now  in  Vicksburg  will 
always  challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and  I  can  assure  you  will  be  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  prisoners  of  war.  I  do  not  favor  the  proposition  of 
appointing  commissioners  to  arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation,  because  I  have  no 
terms  other  than  those  indicated  above." 

These  two  documents  are  given  literally,  because  each  is  charac- 
teristic or  redolent  of  its  source;  and  so  also  was  what  followed — that 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock — when,  pursuant  to  an  arrangement,  Pem- 
berton  and  Bowen,  with  an  aide-de-camp,  met  their  unimpressionable 
adversary  at  a  point,  shaded  by  a  tree,  two  hundred  feet  in  front  of  the 
Confederate  lines;  General  Grant  being  accompanied  by  Generals 
Ord,  McPherson,  Logan,  and  A.  J.  Smith. 

Pemberton  at  once  inquired  what  terms  would  be  granted.  "Those 
expressed  in  my  letter  of  the  morning,"  replied  the  Federal  general-in- 
chief.  Whereupon  Pemberton  rejoined,  "  If  this  were  all,  the  confer- 
ence might  terminate  and  hostilities  be  resumed  immediately."  To 
this  sheer  vaporing.  Grant  curtly  answered,  "  Very  well,"  and  turned 
away.^ 

However,  mainly  by  the  interposition  of  General  Bowen,  General 
Grant  was  led  to  agree  to  submit  his  written  ultimatum  by  ten  o'clock 
that  night,  which  was  done  in  these  precise  terms : 

**  Badeau's  relation  regarding  this  conference,  as  to  what  Bowen  proposed,  is  so 
ambiguous  and  incoherent  as  to  give  no  satisfactory  or  credible  idea  of  what  that 
brave  and  capable  young  soldier  really  felt  authorized  to  ask  of  General  Grant. 
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"  In  conformity  with  agreement  of  this  afternooni  I  will  submit  the  following 
proposition  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Yicksburg,  public  stores,  etc.  On  your 
acceptance  I  will  march  one  division  as  a  guard,  and  take  possession  at  8  a.m.  to- 
morrow. As  soon  as  rolls  can  be  made  out,  and  paroles  signed  by  officers  and  men, 
you  will  be  allowed  to  march  out  of  our  lines ;  the  officers  taking  with  them  their 
side-arms  and  clothing,  and  the  field  and  staff  and  cavalry  officers  one  horse  each  ; 
the  rank  and  file  will  be  allowed  all  their  clothing,  but  no  other  property.  If  these 
conditions  are  accepted,  any  amount  of  rations  you  may  deem  necessary  can  be  taken 
from  the  stores  you  now  have,  and  also  the  necessary  cooking  utensils  for  preparing 
them.  Thirty  wagons  also,  counting  two  horses  or  mule  teams  as  one,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  transport  such  articles  as  cannot  be  carried  along.  The  same  conditions 
will  be  allowed  to  all  sick  and  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  as  fast  as  they  become 
able  to  travel.  The  paroles  of  thesQ  latter  must  be  signed,  however,  whilst  officers 
are  present  authorized  to  sign  the  roll  of  prisoners. '' 

These  terms  on  the  whole  were  as  favorable  as  the  Confederates 
had  any  right  to  expect,  and  were  in  the  main  promptly  accepted ;  but 
Pemberton  sought  to  amend  them  by  a  stipulation  that  ^^  the  rights  and 
property  of  citizens  be  respected/'  and  to  add  certain  immaterial  cere- 
monies to  the  formal  act  of  surrender  on  the  part 'of  the  troops. 
Bearding  citizens,  Grant  declined  to  make  stipulations,  while  dis- 
claiming any  purpose  to  subject  them  ^'  to  annoyances  or  loss."  He 
acceded,  however,  to  Pemberton's  desire  that  the  Confederate  garrison 
should  be  formally  marched  at  10  A.M.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  to  the  front 
of  the  lines  which  they  occupied,  and  there  stack  arms  and  deposit 
their  oolors,  which  done,  they  were  then  to  be  marched  back  into 
Vicksburg,  and  remain  prisoners  until  properly  paroled.  Pemberton 
having  duly  accepted  these  final  terms,  hostilities  came  to  an  end.  At 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  stipulated,  the  surrender  was  completed, 
embracing  the  paroling  of  twenty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-two  officers  and  men,^  of  whom  fifteen  were  general  officers. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-two  cannons  were  among  the  physical  spoils, 
as  well  as  fifty  thousand  stands  of  arms,  mainly  of  good  quality,  to- 
gether with  considerable  ammunition  and  ordnance  stores.  Thus  ended 
in  a  great,  far-reaching  success,  rarely  exceeded,  or,  indeed,  equaled  in 
war,  a  long  series  of  operations,  every  one  of  which,  as  I  have  shown, 
was  but  a  ^'  wild  cast  of  the  net  for  fortune'^  absolutely  without  a  par- 
allel in  military  history.  The  brilliant  end,  however,  has  invested  this 
campaign  with  a  splendor  that  justly  belongs  only  to  the  most  masterly 
military  operations,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  lasting  or  survive  that 
critical  test  to  which  prominent  human  affairs  are  sure  to  be  subjected 
in  the  course  of  time. 

^  Badeau  claims  that  in  addition  seven  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  garrison 
refused  to  he  paroled,  and  were  sent  North. 

Thomas  Jordan. 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  1.  3 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

Ik  a  former  paper,  the  nnqoalified  assertion  was  made  that  the  regu- 
lation of  appointments  by  the  Civil  Service  law  had  become  an  insti- 
tution of  government  Four  months  of  a  crucial  period  have  elapsed 
since  then,  and  a  careful  endeavor  to  comprehend  the  popular  senti- 
ment has  served  but  to  intensify  that  conviction.  At  the  threshold  of 
a  new  administration,  the  various  policies  proffered  and  discussed  could 
not  well  escape  the  notice  of  a  student  of  current  criticism.  Mani- 
festly, the  proprieties  of  official  station  must  not  be  offended  by  ob- 
truding into  that  field  of  discussion,  and  presuming  to  select  the  best 
partisan  argument.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  is  fortunately 
also  needless.  If  there  has  been  some  clamor  for  official  removals, 
and  some  impatience  because  of  what  has  been  conceived  to  be  undue 
delay,  the  dispassionate  observer  of  these  party  manifestations  may 
fairly  admit,  or  deny,,  their  justness,  but  he  must  certainly  perceive 
their  irrelevancy  to  Civil  Service  reform. 

Hence  it  would  be  supererogation  to  combat  or  to  defend  these  stric- 
tures. If  either  task  were  necessary,  its  imposition  must  be  borne  by 
participants  in  party  debate.  With  the  more  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  scope  defined  for  the  reform  act,  the  citizen  does  not  reasonably 
lodge  complaint  against  it  as  preventing  any  removal,  which,  to  his 
mind,  may  seem  even  indispensable  to  national  perpetuity,  or  the  omis- 
sion of  which  appears  to  be  rank  treason.  The  stern  fact  confronts 
the  most  importunate,  that  neither  the  law  nor  the  Commission  has 
relation  to  this  disturbing  question  of  removal.  No  repetition  can  be 
more  profitably  made,  than  to  reassert  the  plain  limitation  of  the  law 
to  the  competitive  means  of  entrance  into  the  service.  In  connection 
with  the  disclaimer  as  previously  advanced,  it  may  be  stated  that  firm 
friends  of  the  Pendleton  law  have,  to  some  extent,  joined  in  the  natural 
expressions  of  impatience,  and  in  so  doing  none  have  recanted  their 
consistent  advocacy  of  its  reformative  procedure.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  nothing  in  recent  comment,  during  a  time  when  the 
elements  inducing  keen  inspection  have  been  in  rare  combination,  has 
in  the  slightest  respect  weakened  the  firm  environment  surrounding 
the  institution  of  Civil  Service  reform.  It  is  progressing  toward  a 
near  future,  when  as  a  feature  of  administrative  methods  it  is  to  become 
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commonplace.  It  need  not  be  overlooked  that  persistent  opponents 
yet  confront  it,  some  ni^ng  their  strongest  arguments,  others  enjoying 
the  morbid  pleasure  of  systematically  perverting  its  true  character. 
No  available  census  shows  that  the  adherents  of  the  rejected  spoils 
system  have  increased  their  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  the  desertions 
from  their  clan  are  constant. 

Whether  or  not  removals  from  the  classified  civil  service,  to  which 
service  the  law  is  confined,  have  been  rapid  or  slow,  it  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully shown  that  the  law  can  impede  or  hasten  executive  action. 
Hence  its  expnnction  could  only  result  in  the  unfettered  appointment 
of  untested  persons,  and  this  inevitable  sequence  is  one  which  few  care 
to  contemplate  when  the  public  recollection  is  fresh. 

The  antagonism  to  the  reform,  emanating  from  the  irreconcilable 
few,  seems  to  have  retreated  from  vantage  to  vantage,  and  is  now 
intrenched  in  the  last  ditch.  The  expiring  slogan  is:  Everlasting 
opposition  to  a  perpetual  office-holding  class.  The  sneer,  beneath  which 
the  pedagogic  examination  was  to  wither,  has  dissolved,  since  the 
genuine  character  of  the  test  was  inoontrovertibly  proved.  The  fierce 
combat  against  a  stable  civil  service  is  equally  futile.  The  main  reform 
proposition  is  that  the  classified  service  is  a  business  agency.  There- 
fore the  subordinate  office-holding  class  is  a  representative  in  govern- 
mental places  of  the  mercantile  employ^  class,  which  in  years  becomes 
a  more  valuable  adjunct  to  business  establishments.  The  ambitious 
find  entrance  into  commercial  employment  hampered  by  the  slow 
occurrence  of  vacancies.  The  death,  or  removal  for  cause,  of  expe- 
rienced clerks,  or  the  larger  requirements  of  increased  trade,  are  the 
chances  offered,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  opportunities  of  the  civil 
service  applicant.  Universal  manhood  despises  intrigue  against  or 
petition  for  the  discharge  of  the  faithful  employ^  in  private  business. 
The  subordinate  in  governmental  employment  was  for  years  the  victim 
of  the  notion,  almost  eradicated,  that  to  secure  his  removal  wad  an 
ethical  obligation. 

The  reading  public  has  reached  a  general  understanding  of  the 
maiu  details  in  the  reform  procedure.  The  comprehension  of  some 
others  is  not  so  clear.  The  manner  of  the  apportionment  of  appoint- 
ments among  the  several  States  and  Territories  has  been  misapprehended. 
The  intent  of  this  clause  in  the  act  itself  is  obvious.  The  mandate  is 
that  a  strict  ratio  shall  be  maintained  between  the  populations  of  the 
States  and  Territories  and  the  appoiiitments  respectively  therefrom. 
This  duty  is  made  imperative.  The  rules  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent contain  consistent  provisions  in  regard  to  it.  The  register  of 
grades  is  kept  by  the  Commission,  and  the  record  of  appointments. 
The  latter  is  compiled  from  the  information  returned  by  each  depart- 
ment head  of  an  appointment  from  the  certifications  sent  to  him,  and 
it  is  his  l^ally  imposed  duty  to  furnish  this  information  immediately. 
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Therefore  it  would  violate  the  essential  scheme  of  the  reform  were 
requisitions  permitted  to  be  made  for  eligibles  from  specified  States : 
manifestly  so,  were  the  State  ap])ortionment  to  be  thereby  ignored, 
and  for  other  reasons  as  clearly  so  in  any  case.  The  clauses  securing 
equitable  quotas  among  the  States  do  not  impose  the  more  difficult 
task  of  preserving  this  just  apportionment  in  each  department.  It  is 
the  entire  departmental  service  in  which  the  States  and  Territories  shall 
have  due  proportions  of  the  appointments.  And  in  thus  generalizing 
the  provision,  another  check  is  provided  against  possible  favoritism. 
No  special  department  can  secure  a  desired  appointment  from  a  specified 
State.  Biach  requisition  for  eligibles  is  responded  to  by  certification  of 
the  four  highest-graded  names  upon  the  roister  of  the  State  or  Territory 
the  quota  of  which  is  least  filled.  The  applicant  who  pajBses  the  ex- 
amination is  registered,  and  his  appointment  in  any  department  is 
possible.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  some  State  or  Territory  may  have 
no  employ6  in  some  one  department,  and  its  quota  be  filled  by  the 
number  of  employ^  in  others.  The  endeavor  to  have  a  special  State 
represented  in  a  department  would  thus  result  in  the  inequitable  post- 
ponement of  the  rights  of  an  eligible  from  another  State,  the  quota  of 
which  was  not  full. 

The  composition  of  local  boards  of  examiners  is  a  matter  about 
which  some  confusion  of  ideas  exists.  The  original  act  provides: 
"  The  Commission  shall,  at  Washington,  and  in  one  or  more  places  in 
each  State  and  Territory  where  examinations  are  to  take  place,  desig- 
nate and  select  a  suitable  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  three,  in  tiie 
official  service  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  said  State  or  Territory, 
after  consulting  the  head  of  the  department  or  office  in  which  such 
persons  serve,  to  be  members  of  boards  of  examiners,  and  may  at  any 
time  sul)stitute  any  other  j)erson  in  said  service  living  in  such  State  or 
Territory  in  the  place  of  any  one  so  selected."  And  the  rules  require 
that'  *'all  officials  connected  with  any  office  where,  or  for  which,  any 
examination  is  to  take  place,  shall  give  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  the  chief  examiner,  such  information  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Commission  to  select  competent  and  trustworthy 
examiners."  The  ends  of  economy  were  subserved  by  selecting  these 
subordinate  boards  from  the  official  service.  But  the  limitation  also 
confines  the  Commission's  choice  to  it.  Discovered  incompetency  in  a 
member  of  the  board  for  the  duties  assigned,  would  argue  incapacity 
for  his  regular  duties,  which,  if  true,  would  not  only  induce  his  re- 
moval from  the  board  of  examiners,  but  should  also  secure  his  ejection 
from  the  public  service. 

It  may  be  further  explained,  that  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
law  there  are  two  kinds  of  examining  boards.  In  those  States  where 
a  post-office  or  customs  district,  having  as  many  as  fifty  employ^,  is 
located,  the  selected  board  has  more  important  functions,  and  in  a 
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certain  sense  is  permanent.  Not  only  do  they  conduct  the  examina- 
tions for  the  postal  and  customs  service  in  that  State,  but  a&sist  in  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  the  departmental  service.  But  in  those 
States  or  Territories  where  the  requisite  number  of  Federal  employes 
occurs  at  no  office,  this  convenience  prescribed  by  the  law  is  afforded 
by  selecting  a  board  to  examine  at  some  generally  accessible  city. 
These  latter  boards  terminate  when  such  an  examination  is  ended, 
though  they  may  be  continued.  The  Chief  Examiner,  or  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  attends  the  examination.  The  inspection  and 
marking  of  papers  is  done  by  the  departmental  board  of  examiners  at 
Washington.  All  papers  of  applicants  for  the  departmental  service 
are  marked  at  Washington. 

The  co-operation  extended  by  all  officials  in  the  strict  execution  of 
the  reform  law  has  not  only  sustained  the  Commission  in  its  arduous 
initial  labors,  but  has  also  made  the  test  so  complete  and  fair  that  the 
conceded  success  rests  upon  substantial  foundations.  There  can  be  no 
evasion  of  the  law  while  pretense  is  made  of  obeying  it.  Its  provi- 
sions affi>rd  no  opportunity  for  apparent  observance  and  actual  elusion. 
Any  finesse,  by  which  appointments  controlled  by  it  are  made  without 
regard  to  it,  must  in  every  case  be  palpable  violations.  There  is  no 
private  entrance  to  the  classified  service  to  which  an  applicant  can  gain 
a  clue.  The  law  cannot  be  assailed  as  defective  because  a  gateway  for 
favoritism  is  left  open.  Evasion  cannot  therefore  be  predicated  of  any 
act  connected  with  an  appointment.  Absolute  violation  such  act  must 
be,  or  strict  conformity.     The  middle  term  of  artifice  does  not  exist. 

If  instances  be  cited,  with  the  appended  criticism  that  they  show 
methods  of  eluding  the  reform  procedure,  examination  will  disclose 
error  of  fact,  or  that  a  direct  transgression  of  the  law  has  occurred. 
In  considering  this  topic,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  persons 
who  were  in  the  classified  service  upon  July  16,  1883,  the  date  when 
the  law  became  operative,  were  necessarily  in  that  service  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  addition  of  any  qualification  to  their  tenure  would  have 
been  manifestly  retroactive  in  effiict,  and  repugnant  as  all  ex  post  fado 
l^islation.  The  failure  to  require  them  to  pass  the  new  examination 
was  compensated  by  leaving  the  potential  reform,  existent  in  the  power 
of  removal,  untouched.  Hence  it  is  possible  with  |)erfect  allegiance  to 
the  law,  certainly  to  dismiss  or  to  reduce  in  grade  any  such  employ^, 
and  to  substitute  one  who  has  passed  the  civil  service  examination,  or 
if  the  vacant  grade  be  one  excepted  by  Rule  XIX.,  one  who  has  not. 
And  thus  a  chief  of  division  may  be  appointed  without  examination, 
for  that  rank  is  among  the  excepted  ones.  His  predecessor  may  l)e 
reduc^  to  the  highest-classed  clerkship,  without  examination,  if  he  be 
among  those  who  were  in  the  service  when  the  law  t(X)k  effect.  But 
no  chief  of  division  can  be  thus  appointed  who  was  not  then  in  the 
service,  and  next  be  reduced  without  original   examination  to  make 
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room  for  another  chief,  and  thus,  by  a  process  of  successive  d^radations, 
a  complement  of  unexamined  clerks  be  obtained.  As  an  artifice  that 
is  impossible.  As  a  violation  it  is  entirely  improbable.  An  adminis- 
tration firmly  and  fully  committed  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  would 
have  two  summary  and  facile  methods  of  suppressing  such  non-observ- 
ani*e  of  its  plain  prescriptions :  the  removal  of  the  official  tran^ressor, 
or  the  elimination  from  the  list  of  excepted  positions  the  one  with  which 
the  jugglery  had  been  executed. 

One  important  component  of  a  symmetrical  merit  system  in  the 
civil  service  would  have  relation  to  the  methods  of  promotion.  It  may 
be  readily  appreciated  why  no  proper  formulas  have  been  thus  far 
devised.  The  Presidents  have  promulgated  no  rules  controlling  the 
matter,  because  the  execution  of  the  laboriously-wrought  details  has 
engaged  for  them  all  the  time  possible  of  devotion.  Now  that  the 
smooth  working  of  the  various  provisions  has  been  attained,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  subject  of  promotion  will  l)e  attacked,  and  within  a  reason- 
able time  proper  regulations  be  framed.  Whether  or  not  injustice  is 
practiced  in  the  promotion  of  employes  need  not  be  discussed.  The 
disappointment  of  all  expectant  employes  over  the  success  of  a  single 
one  is  inevitable,  and  the  ascription  of  the  choice  to  unfairness  and 
favoritism  is  in  ordinary  harmony  with  human  nature.  If  a  system 
were  arranged  of  invariable  procedure,  the  service  would  be  improved 
by  preventing  that  depression  of  spirits  in  an  unpromoted  employ^, 
the  resultant  of  which  is  less  efficient  work. 

Many  elements  must  be  considered  in  the  invention  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. Seniority  of  appointment  possesses  apparent  fairness  as  one  de- 
terminative element,  and  yet  promotions  following  in  such  order  would 
not  be  invariably  just.  There  must  manifestly  be  always  left  some 
remnant  of  discretion  with  the  immediate  official  head.  It  may  trans- 
pire that  the  ambition  of  an  applicant  cares  not  to  leap  higher  than 
the  barrier  at  the  entrance.  After  the  display  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
justify  his  appointment,  contentment  with  a  permanent,  though  me- 
diocre, position  bounds  his  desire.  The  faithful  performance  of  the 
minimum  of  daily  work  required  marks  his  career.  No  disposition  is 
evinced  to  strive  toward  the  maximum,  and  with  enthusiasm  to  sig- 
nalize by  active  interest  in  his  work.  Clearly,  mere  seniority  of  service 
should  not  entitle  him  to  promotion, 

A  distinct  examination  for  promotion  seems  to  be  necessary,  and 
yet  again  the  candidate  who  passes  it,  even  with  brilliant  success,  would 
not  inevitably  merit  advancement.  Capacity  to  do  the  higher  work 
should  be  always  considered  in  connection  with  the  industry  and  spirit 
manifested  while  engaged  upon  lower  grades.  A  willingness  to  work 
without  studious  measurement  of  the  minimum  amount  must  be  coupled 
with  the  qualification  that  capacity  furnishes.  The  central  thought  of 
the  reform  is  to  obtain  the  best  of  competing  merit  for  governmental 
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service.  It  would  not  be  wise,  or  consistent,  to  abandon  the  research 
for  the  most  efficient  employ^,  afiter  entrance  has  been  once  gained, 
and  to  promote  all  in  a  rigid  order.  If  exceptional  talent  by  one 
whose  first  step  is  on  the  lowest  rung,  his  merit  should  not  be  held  in 
check,  while  successive  justice  be  done  each  intervening  employ^  The 
higher  equity  is  with  the  government,  and  its  constant  and  fair  demand 
for  the  best  service  should,  in  proper  time,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
well-equipped,  though  most  recent,  enterer.  The  subject  might  be  fur- 
ther pursued,  but  a  few  of  the  conditions  that  surround  are  now  ap- 
parent. While  some  system  is  requisite,  it  is  not  a  matter  admitting 
of  r^ulation  by  undeviating  rules.  The  personal  equation  must  not 
be  neglected. 

If  the  direction  in  which  the  reform  procedure  could  be  most  pro- 
fitably extended  were  subject  of  discussion,  that  of  the  consular  service 
would  first  suggest  itself.  It  has  long  been  recognized  by  leading 
minds  that  this  branch  of  the  administrative  functions  was  neither 
systematic  in  its  true  work,  nor  productive  of  the  best  commercial 
results.  While  legal  routine  connected  with  shipping  regulations  and 
estate  settlements  are  arduous  duties  of  the  consul,  the  fostering  of 
trade  relations  has  been  the  imaginary  superior  duty.  The  prepara- 
tion of  reports  to  become  a  part  of  any  propagandism  of  tariff^  theories 
has  been  an  unnecessary  labor.  Consular  reports  are  valuable,  and 
their  making  enforced  in  due  d^ree,  only  when  devoted  to  facts,  and 
devoid  of  theoretical  deductions.  It  is  an  odious  comparison,  in  some 
quarters,  to  examine  any  condition  of  governmental  business  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  its  correlative  in  Great  Britian.  Besides  the 
antipathy  inoculated  in  the  days  of  revolution  and  the  hatred  cherished 
by  the  Irish- American,  there  are  the  divergent  views  of  the  tariff,  and 
the  essential  opposition  to  royalty.  Yet  into  a  consideration  of  the 
disciplined  and  effective  consular  service  of  Great  Britian,  none  of  these 
difierences  of  national  thought  fairly  enter.  The  means  of  increasing 
trade  and  commerce  are  vital  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  anxious  objects  of 
promotion.  After  allotment  of  their  respective  influences  in  gaining 
England's  vast  trade  to  all  other  elements,  the  not  inconsiderable  re- 
mainder must  be  credited  to  the  directed  efforts  of  her  trained  consuls. 

Entrance  into  no  branch  of  the  service  in  England  is  more  coveted. 
The  fall  of  ministries,  and  all  the  selections  of  political  subordinates, 
do  not  dislodge  the  capable  consul.  He  has  stood  the  test  of  competi- 
tion. His  special  adaptability  to  the  peculiar  duties  has  been  displayed. 
He  has  been,  most  probably,  an  agent  promoted  to  his  higher  office. 
The  whole  conception  of  the  consular  place,  implanted,  has  been  that 
of  a  commercial  i^ncy,  with  strictly  prescribed  duties,  disconnected 
from  party  activity. 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been  recent  improvements  in  the 
system  of  foreign  representation,  but  no  permanent  advance  will  be 
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had  until  business  places  are  conducted  by  business  methods,  until  con- 
sulates cease  to  be  the  most  luscious  plums  awarded  for  partisan  service. 
Politics,  in  a  party  sense,  should  not  dominate  in  the  selection  of 
skilled  mercantile  agents.  A  tentative  step  toward  a  more  perfect 
system  was  made  in  the  establishment  of  the  consular  corps  in  1864- 
1873.  The  President  was  empowered  to  appoint  thirteen  men,  whose 
tenure  should  be  disturbed  only  upon  specific  charges.  An  examina- 
tion is  provided  for  these  appointees,  but  it  is  merely  the  old  Parlia- 
mentary pass  examination  sjrstem  renewed.  The  designation  of  the 
applicant  is  the  main  preliminary.  His  appointment  insures  a  success- 
ful endurance  of  the  educational  test.  There  is  no  competition  of 
merit,  though  the  non-partisan  character  of  the  service  demanded 
might  well  permit  this  additional  recognition  of  broad  Democracy  by 
affording  to  any  applicant  the  chance  which  his  individual  merit  dis- 
closes. 

There  have  been  recently  several  commendable  promotions  in  the 
foreign  service  by  which  the  new  reform  tendencies  were  again  signal- 
ized. In  a  few  instances  retentions  were  decided  upon  as  rewards  for 
meritorious  labor.  No  criticism,  covert  under  innuendo,  is  intended 
for  any  of  the  numerous  substitutions  in  the  consular  service.  The 
country  cheerfully  bears  witness  to  the  solicitous  investigations  which 
have  attended  these  efforts  toward  improved  results.  It  is  the  system, 
past  and  present,  which  might  with  decisive  advantage  be  radically 
changed.  If  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  were  selected  in  an  open 
competition,  where  the  special  training  requisite  for  the  best  public 
service  was  the  test,  the  foreign  establishments  would  hold  higher  rank 
among  the  nations  and  this  republic  would  reap  vaster  benefits  in  trade. 
No  function  of  citizenship  could  be  thus  abridged.  No  individual 
and  proper  effort  for  the  dominance  of  party  doctrine  could  be  re- 
strained. Then  every  official  duty  would  be  prescribed,  as  it  now  is, 
by  statutes,  in  the  enactment  of  which  party  supremacy  in  the  legisla- 
tive, and  not  in  the  consular  branch,  is  concerned.  And  the  govern- 
ment would  gain  a  trained  administrator. 

Leroy  D.  Thoman. 
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In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1879  I  had  occasion  to  visit  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  in  search  of  material  for  a  series  of  articles  on  those 
regions.  I  had  previously  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the  world  and 
very  many  thousands  of  miles^  but  I  never  took  a  journey  so  con- 
ducive to  mental  and  physical  health,  presenting  so  many  subjects  of 
present  interest^  or  su^esting  so  many  lines  of^investigation.  It  is 
trite  to  say  that  Americans  who  flock  year  after  year  to  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World  are  amazingly  ignorant  of  the  attractions  which  they 
leave  behind  them  in  their  own  land,  and  painfully  indifferent  in  this 
regard.  This  fact^  however^  I  may  adduce  as  a  justification  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  paper  in  a  periodical  which  numbers  so  many  learned 
and  distinguished  military  men  among  both  contributors  and  readers. 

Not  only  do  I  thus^  as  it  were,  address  an  eclectic  audience,  whom 
I  may  hope  to  interest,  but  I  may  also  induce  some  of  them,  more 
competent  than  myself,  to  follow  the  lines  of  inquiry  which  I  have 
opened. 

The  journey  from  the  Missouri  to  the  mountains  is  now,  of  course, 
an  every-day  affair;  and  yet  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is!  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  country  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
was  known  as  the  Great  American  Desert.  Twenty  years  ago  a  most 
distinguished  and  experienced  man  pronounced  the  construction  of  this 
road  impracticable.  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  passed  over  it  with  more 
comfort  than  one  could  find  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  or  between 
Boston  and  Springfield. 

Having  made  the  journey  a  number  of  times  by  the  Omaha  and 
Ogden  route,  I  chose,  on  the  journey  which  I  have  mentioned,  another 
and  in  a  certain  sense  a  more  interesting  one.  No  one  can  gainsay  the 
natural  wonders  and  scenic  attractions  of  the  Laramie  Plains,  the  Echo 
and  Wasatch  Cafions,  the  Humboldt  Valley  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada;  but  they  lack  almost  all  semblance  of  human  associa- 
tion or  su^estion  of  a  historical  past, — ^the  characteristics  which  lend 
such  charms  to  the  highways  and  byways  of  Europe,  and  thus  give 
our  Anglo-maniacs,  and  Franco-maniacs,  and  Italo-maniacs  a  feeble 
excuse  for  their  monotonously  persistent  depreciation  of  their  own  land. 
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Perhaps,  by  following  my  lead,  even  these  fastidious  gentry  might  find 
something  to  change  their  opinions. 

In  the  ^^flush^'  times  of  railroad-building  which  preceded  the  panic 
of  1873,  some  gentlemen  in  Boston  projected  a  line  to  start  from  Atchi- 
son on  the  Missouri,  and  reach  the  ancient  city  of  Santa  F6.  They 
had  the  option,  when  attaining  a  certain  point,  of  going  due  west,  and 
they  secured  a  splendid  land  grant.  When  the  engineers  arrived  at 
this  point  it  is  a  fact  that  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise  were  in  doubt 
as  to  which  direction  they  had  best  take.  They  concluded,  fortunately 
as  it  turned  out,  to  follow  the  traditional  '^  Star  of  Empire,'^  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railway  reached  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
just  in  time  to  secure  the  cream  of  the  trade  derived  from  the  opening 
of  the  San  Juan  country.  Later  on,  as  Western  travelers  know,  a 
humble  branch  was  constructed  to  the  southward  from  La  Junta.  In 
1879  it  extended  only  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico ;  now,  thanks  to  the 
indomitable  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  American  railroad-builders, 
one  may  pass  over  it  to  Santa  F6,  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  by 
two  routes  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  the  city  of  Mexico  itself!  Such 
magnificent  and  speedy  development  of  communication  may  well  make 
us  proud  of  our  country,  and  console  us  in  part  for  the  sorry  figure  we 
now  cut  on  our  old  field  of  vantage,  the  ^^  high  seas." 

It  may  be  pardoned  to  a  laudator  temporia  adiy  a  lover  of  the  good 
old  times,  to  lament  the  romance  and  adventure  of  ancient  modes  of 
travel  over  these  lands;  none  the  less  are  the  new  times  much  better 
there,  in  all  ways.  In  the  retrospect,  disagreeable  features  are  forgot- 
ten, and  pleasant  ones  remembered ;  but  a  Pullman  car  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  an  ambulance  or  an  overland  stage,  and  the  modem 
eating-house  on  the  old  station  or  the  infrequent  and  squalid  ranch ;  and 
one  may  now  reach  scenes  of  extreme  interest  with  vitality  unimpaired, 
and  ready  for  the  work  of  investigation  or  the  enjoyment  of  sight- 
seeing. 

What  may  the  traveler  see  who  follows  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  routes  radiating  therefrom?  Many  strange,  many  curious, 
many  grand  and  picturesque  things.  There  are  the  wonderful  Kansas 
farms,  pushed  forward  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  what  was  long 
thought  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the  arable  region ;  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  school-houses  and  churches;  the  domination,  on  what  we 
used  to  call  "the  border,"  by  civilization  of  wild  nature.  To  the 
west  are  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Sierra  Madre ;  to  the  south- 
ward the  Spanish  Peaks,  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  the  City  of  the  Holy 
Faith,  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  all,  as  they  are  to-day,  bathed 
in  a  translucent  atmosphere,  and  invested  with  a  rare,  captivating,  and 
growing  interest.  More  than  all  these  are  the  traces  of  a  prehistoric, 
a  remote,  a  comparatively  recent  past.  Of  the  fascinating  speculations 
in  which  one  may  here  indulge  (and  at  best  no  students  of  the  subject 
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have  jet  passed  the  stage  of  speculation)  as  to  the  days  and  ways  of 
the  ToItecSy  Mayas,  Nahuas  and  Aztecs,  the  ^^  North  Americans  of 
Aotiqaity/^  I  may  not  rightly  speak  in  a  brief  paper  like  this.  More 
profitably  may  I  allude  to  the  romance  of  days  coming  within  the 
range  of  veracious  history. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  civilization  came  to  what  is 
now  the  United  States  with  the  pious  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  and  the 
Cavaliers  of  Vii^inia;  but  there  were  civilized  Christians  here  long 
before  1620 ;  and  one  who  knows  of  Spanish  enterprise  in  the  sixteenth 
century  will  hardly  think  with  Macaulay,  that  if  you  wish  to  study  the 
"morbid  anatomy  of  politics,'^  you  should  read  the  history  of  Spain 
and  her  colonies.  He  knows  that  there  were  noble,  God-fearing  gen- 
tlemen, and  gallant,  devoted  soldiers,  exploring  this  Western  land 
more  than  half  a  century  before  the  days  of  the  "  Mayflower ;''  and 
bad  history  been  as  kind  to  the  memories  of  men  like  Alvar  Nufiez 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  as  to  those  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish  and  John  Alden,  we  should  not  fear  the  result  of  the  comparison. 
What  wonders  did  these  remarkable  men  and  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors accomplish  in  founding  and  extending  the  domains  of  New 
Spain  I  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  proper  history  of  their  times  may,  at 
no  distant  day,  be  made  public  in  the  English  language ;  but  the  au- 
thorities are  not  easy  of  access,  and  the  production  would  call  for  a 
large  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  administration  of  the 'great  Spanish  colony  that  I 
would  direct  attention.  My  purpose  is  to  speak  of  some  wonderful 
ancient,  and  comparatively  modern,  journeys  in  this  strange  region,  and 
to  stimulate  curiosity  as  to  what  may  have  transpired  in  this  r^ard  in 
the  long  interval  elapsing  between  them. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  expeditions  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  Coro- 
nado (just  mentioned)  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  of  Pike  and 
the  opening  of  the  "Santa  F6  TraiP'  early  in  the  nineteenth.  I  may 
not  repeat  here  what  I  published  in  this  connection  some  years  ago,  ^ 
and  which  embodied  all  I  then  knew ;  but  I  have  ever  since  devoted 
all  the  time  I  could  spare  to  like  researches,  and  I  only  r^et  that 
the  results  have  not  been  greater. 

Alvar  Nufiez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  should  be  immortalized  as  the  great 
pioneer  transcontinental  traveler ;  as  the  Patriarch  of  the  Worshipful 
Brotherhood  of  Transcontinental  Pathfinders.  His  narrative  (Ter- 
naux-Compans  Collections)  was  translated  by  Mr.  Buckingham  Smith 
(Washington,  1851),  and  is  indeed  a  marvelous  record.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Expedition  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  who  sailed  from 
the  West  Indies  in  1628,  and  landed  at  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 

»"The  Santa  Pe  Trail,"  Harper^ b  Magazine^  September,  1880;  afterwards 
amplified  and  making  two  chapters  of  <*  New  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail." 
New  York,  Harper  ^  Bros.,  1880. 
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Tampa  Bay^  in  Florida.  Taking  three  hundred  men  with  him,  he  set 
out  to  find  gold.  Failing  in  this,  and  much  discouraged,  they  retraced 
their  steps,  only  to  find  no  trace  of  their  ships.  Constructing  boats,  they 
embarked  again,  only  to  meet  disaster  and  shipwreck  on  an  island  they 
called  Malhado  (Misfortune).  On  this  island  the  survivors  remained  six 
years,  enslaved  by  the  Indians  and  gradually  perishing  from  ill-treat- 
ment, starvation  and  cold.  At  length  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  together  with 
two  other  Spaniards,  Andres  Dorantes  and  Alonzo  del  Castillo,  and  an 
Arabian  negro  named  Estevanico,  escaped  and  began  a  journey  to  the 
westward.  There  is  much  room  for  speculation  as  to  the  route  they 
took,  as  also  a  difference  in  dates  in  two  narratives,  giving  them  all  the 
way  from  two  to  four  years  for  their  trip.  The  former  time  is  probably 
correct,  and  the  late  General  J.  H.  Simpson,  U.S.A.,  an  eminent 
authority,  conceives  that  they  first  reached  the  mountains  of  Northern 
Alabama  and  then  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  and 
ultimately  the  Canadian,  just  above  its  great  caflon.  According  to 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  himself,  it  was  in  1536  that  they  astounded  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  Culiacan  (the  capital  of  Sinaloa),  in  old  Mexico, 
near  the  Pacific  coast,  by  appearing  among  them. 

This  is  no  place  for  extended  reference  to  the  marvelous  adven- 
tures and  hardships  which  marked  their  wanderings,  but  the  narrative 
can  be  seen  without  great  difficulty.  I  recall  an  amusing  circumstance 
in  this  connection.  When  I  was  preparing  the  paper  which  I  have 
mentioned,  my  time  was  limited  and  I  could  not  reach  full  and  accu- 
rate authorities,  so  I  made  no  mention  of  the  number  of  persons  ac- 
companying the  great  traveler ;  but,  as  we  conceived  in  a  general  way 
that  he  had  a  party,  Mr.  Rogers  (the  accomplished  artist  who  was 
with  me  in  the  West  and  illustrated  my  book)  prepared  a  charming 
picture  in  which  Cabeza  de  Vaca  appears  in  the  van  and  the  figures  of 
a  number  of  companions  are  seen  in  the  rear,  likewise  a  pack-horse. 
When  I  discovered  the  fact  that  there  were  only  four  persons  in  all, 
and  broke  it  gently  to  Rogers,  he  quickly  replied  that  the  extra  people 
were  tramps  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  party.  I  have  not 
yet  dared  to  tell  him  of  a  further  discovery ;  namely,  that  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  was  clothed,  not  in  the  entirely  correct  Spanish  military  costume 
in  which  he  is  depicted,  but  in  rags  and  skins,  and  precious  few  of  them. 

The  arrival  of  this  party  was  the  raiaon  d^Ure  of  Coronado's  march 
in  1640-42,  in  search  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  about  which  he 
heard  from  its  members.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  most  able  and 
exhaustive  account  of  this  celebrated  journey^  is  accessible  to  all  who 
may  take  an   interest  therein,  I  shall  confine   myself  to   comment 

'  ''  Coronado's  March  in  Search  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  and  Discussion 
of  their  Probable  Location,"  by  General  J.  H.  Simpson,  U.S.A.,  from  Smithsonian 
Beport  for  1869 ;  republished,  with  map  from  Report  of  1871,  in  pamphlet  form,  by 
the  Institution  in  1884. 
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thereoD,  and  to  a  contribution,  which  I  am  fortunately  able  to  make, 
bearing  striking  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  lamented  author  of  said  account. 

According  to  the  narratives  of  Coronado  and  his  associates  (which, 
says  General  Simpson,  ^'  though  somewhat  vague  in  style,  and  there- 
fore requiring  a  good  deal  of  study  to  comprehend  their  meaning  with 
certainty,  are  nevertheless  written  in  a  straightforward  and  natural 
manner"),  he  led  his  army  through  Cibola  to  a  province  called  Tiquex, 
probably  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco.  Thenoe 
they  marched  in  a  northeasterly  direction  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  (eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles),  reaching  a  point  about  37^  50^ 
north  latitude  and  98^  west  longitude,  where  the  provisions  ran  short. 
Coronado  sent  the  main  part  of  his  forces  back  to  Tiquex  and,  with 
thirty  horsemen  and  six  foot-soldiers,  pushed  on  for  the  famed  country 
of  Quivira,  jwhere  silver  and  gold  were  said  to  abound.  Coronado  de- 
scribes the  region  where  his  northern  journey  ended  as  follows :  '^  The 
province  of  Quivira  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  (three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles)  from  Mexico.  The  place  I  have  reached 
is  the  40^  of  latitude.  The  earth  is  the  best  possible  for  all  kinds  of 
productions  of  Spain ;  for,  while  it  is  very  strong  and  black,  it  is  very 
well  watered  by  brooks,  springs,  and  rivers."  Of  course  he  found  no 
gold. 

After  a  protracted  and  crucial  examination  of  the  authorities,  and 
fortified  with  an  accurate  professional  knowledge  of  the  region.  General 
Simpson  constructed  a  map  of  Coronado's  route. 

According  to  this,  he  would  seem  to  have  taken  nearly  what  is  now 
the  course  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  from  Las 
Vegas  to  the  present  dividing  line  between  New  Mexico  and  Colorado; 
thence  to  have  gone  eastward  to  where  he  parted  from  his  main  army, 
say  on  the  Ne-Ne-Squaw  River,  in  Kingman  County,  Kansas.  From 
this  position  his  route  lay  somewhat  east  of  north,  which  would  take 
him  to-day  across  the  Arkansas  at  about  Hutchinson  and  the  Kansas 
River  near  Fort  Riley,  with  final  stop  on  the  line  between  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  near  Pawnee  City.  He  heard  of  a  large  river  to  the  east- 
ward, which  he  called  ^^Teucarea,"  and  which  must  have  been  the 
Missouri. 

I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  motive,  other  than  a  per- 
verse desire  for  argument,  could  have  induced  a  number  of  writers  to 
dispute  this  itinerary,  and  .to  contend  that  instead  of  going  north,  as 
Coronado  himself,  Castaneda  and  Jaramillo  say  he  did,  he  turned  and 
went  south,  and  that  his  objective  point  was  not  the  region  perfectly 
well  known  as  Quivira  proper,  but  a  place  now  called  Gran  Quivira, 
in  about  34^  north.  Just  here  I  may  adduce  a  piece  of  evidence  of 
a  most  interesting  character.  Last  spring  (1884)  the  Hon.  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  a  resident  of  Nebraska,  and  an  eminent  journalist  and 
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public  man^  brought  to  Washington  a  stirrup  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining.  It  was  of  bronze,  deeply  eaten  with  rust,  and  of 
Moorish  pattern,  with  the  bottom  curved  for  the  moccasin.  It  was 
examined  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Regarding  it,  the  Hon. 
James  W.  Savage,  of  Omaha,  an  active  member  of  the  very  ambitious 
and  meritorious  Nebraska  Historical  Society,  has  been  good  enough  to 
write  me,  ^'It  was  found  in  Franklin  County,  in  this  State,  about 
seven  miles  north  of  Riverton,  together  with  another."  It  was  plowed 
up,  I  understand,  by  a  farmer  running  a  deep  furrow.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  Riverton  is  on  the  Republican  River,  north  of  the 
Kansas  line,  and  in  just  about  40^  5'  north  latitude.  It  is  somewhat 
west  of  the  point  given  in  General  Simpson's  map,  but  quite  sufficiently 
near  it  to  show  how  accurate  was  his  plotting  of  the  route,  from  very 
meagre  data. 

Of  course  the  finding  of  these  two  stirrups  is  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence, but  every  presumption  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been  used  and 
lost  by  some  of  Coronado's  thirty  horsemen,  and  to  have  ]ain  in  their 
safe  hiding-place  while  the  grasses  of  the  fertile  Republican  Valley, 
first  around  and  then  above  them,  grew  green  in  summer  and  yellow  in 
autumn  for  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

In  1542,  then,  these  Spanish  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  starting  from 
a  province  in  Mexico  on  the  Pacific  coast,  had  nearly  reached  the 
Missouri. 

The  next  journey  between  the  United  States  and  the  domains  of  New 
Spain,  of  which  the  investigator  will  find  record  in  the  ordinarily  ac- 
cessible books  of  reference,  was  made  in  the  opposite  direction  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years  later,  by  that  magnificent  soldier  and 
pioneer.  Lieutenant,  afterwards  General,  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  of 
the  United  States  army.  His  only  memorial  is  the  noble  peak  thrown 
out  from  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  bears  his  name  (through  no  wish  of 
his  own  modest  soul,  for  he  called  it  not  Pike's  Peak,  but  "  Mexican 
Mountain").  After  his  time  came  the  stirring  and  romantic  days  of 
the  Santa  F6  trail,  on  which  I  have  been  able  to  throw  no  new  light 
since  I  wrote  of  them  before. 

Who  followed  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  Coronado  ?  It  is  of  no  great 
importance,  you  may  say,  but  the  knowledge  would  stop  a  gap  in 
history.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  worked  at  the  subject.  I 
have  read  books  innumerable,  in  English,  French,  and  Spanish.  I 
have  talked  and  corresponded  with  experts  in  these  lines  of  investiga- 
tion. I  have  followed  trails  which  promised  well  and  then  suddenly 
disappeared,  just  as  our  own  Humboldt  River  (or,  for  that  matter,  the 
Heri  Rud  of  Lumsden  and  Komaroff)  plunges  into  a  "  sink"  in  the 
barren  sands.   Such  conclusions  as  I  have  reached  can  be  briefly  stated. 

I  make  by  the  way,  no  note  of  journeys  from  Louisiana  to  Mexico 
by  a  circuitous  route  through  what  is  now  Texas,  nor  of  travels,  real 
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and  traditional^  to  the  far  Northwest.  I  speak  only  of  oommunicationy 
through  the  central  belt,  with  New  Spain. 

In  his  monograph  to  accompany  the  Map  of  the  United  States^  the 
late  Greneral  G.  K.  Warren  stated  that  he  was  ordered  to  read  all 
accessible  accounts  of  Western  travel  and  exploration,  and  he  began 
with  Pike's  trip  in  1806  (see  Pike's  "  Account"). 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted  that  no  one  went  to  New 
Spain  from  the  American  settlements  in  the  two  and  three-quarters 
centuries  between  the  journeys  of  the  Spanish  and  the  American 
soldiers.  In  Santa  F^,  about  six  years  ago,  I  met  Mr.  Samuel  Ellison, 
who  was  interpreter  in  Mexico  with  General  Scott.  He  told  me  he  had 
seen,  in  the  old  Palace,  a  memorandum  describing  an  ancient  trail  from 
Abiquiu,  near  Santa  F6,  to  Kaskaskia  in  Illinois.  For  this  memoran- 
dum I  sought,  with  powerful  aid,  all  in  vain.  It  was  rather  discour- 
aging, I  may  remark,  to  learn,  while  engaged  in  this  quest,  that  a 
certain  governor  of  New  Mexico,  indignant  because  the  Legislature 
would  not  vote  the  money  for  a  store-house  for  old  documents,  made  a 
bonfire  of  a  goodly  number  of  them.  Next,  I  ascertained  from  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  book,  called  "Greg's  Commerce  of  the 
Prairies"  (there  are  copies  in  the  lai^r  public  libraries)  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Morrison,  a  merchant  of  Kaskaskia,  sent  in  1804,  Baptiste  Lalande 
("a  Creole  of  Missouri  and  La  Plate"  Pike  calls  him),  probably  a  Can- 
adian half-breed  voyageury  with  a  collection  of  goods,  to  find  his  way  to 
Santa  F6  and  sell  them.  It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  Mr.  Morrison  should  have  heard  of  Santa  F6  from  some  one  who 
had  come  over  Mr.  Ellison's  trail.  Alas !  this  idea  proved  fallacious. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Mason,  of  Chicago,  has  made  a  most  complete  study  of  Kas- 
kaskia (see  '' Kaskaskia  and  its  Parish  Records"  in  Magazine  of  Amerin 
can  History  for  March,  1881),  and  a  conference  with  him  failed  to  throw 
the  faintest  ray  of  light  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Lalande,  by  the  way,  was 
a  prototype  of  the  Ferdinand  Wards  and  Enos  of  to-day.  He  reached 
Santa  F6  and  sold  his  goods  :  so  far,  so  good.  The  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  he  failed  to  carry  out  was  the  return.  He  kept  the 
proceeds  of  the  venture,  and  lived  in  New  Spain  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  being  estimated  as  ricOy  or  rich,  by  his  neighbors.  Pike  says  in 
his  "  Account"  that  his  companion.  Dr.  Robinson,  left  him  at  a  certain 
stage  of  his  journey,  to  proceed  to  Santa  F6  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Morrison,  who  thought  he  might  induce  Lalande  to  disgorge  some  of 
his  plunder.  In  this  effort  the  excellent  doctor  was  signally  unsuc- 
cessful. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  talk 
with  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Morrison,  the  well-known  Representative  from 
Illinois,  who  gave  me  information  which  dispelled  the  last  vestige  of 
my  original  fancy.  Mr.  William  Morrison,  who  went  in  1790  from 
Philadelphia  to  Kaskaskia,  was  his  grandfather,  and  the  merchant  in 
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that  part  of  the  ooantry.  Many  of  his  employes,  like  LalaDde,  were 
as  much  Indians  as  white  men^  and  mingled  freely  with  the  former. 
Lalande  was  really  sent  to  trade  with  the  Pawnees,  and  with  the  idea 
that  he  might  ultimately  succeed  in  reaching  New  Spain.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  sent  word  through  the  Indians  to  the  Spaniards  that  he  was 
near  their  country,  and  they  dispatched  a  party  to  meet  him  and  bring 
him  in. 

Pike  mentions  meeting  one  James  Pursley,  a  Kentuckian,  in  New 
Spain,  but  I  can  find  no  other  mention  of  this  adventurous  traveler. 

In  journeys  to  the  westward,  therefore,  the  gap  from  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  to  Lalande  remains.  Of  journeys  from  New  Spain  towards  what 
was  then  called  Florida,  or  what  we  may  call  the  central  belt  of  our 
territory,  there  are  hints  in  the  works  of  Spanish  and  French  his- 
torians ;  but  no  parties  seem  to  have  come  farther  east  than  did  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians  (almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  latter)  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  came  to  grief  probably  in  what  is  now 
the  western  part  of  Kansas. 

It  may  rightly  be  doubted  whether  the  general  public  care  for  such 
musty  and  unfruitful  research  as  has  occupied  me,  but  I  would  fain 
hope  that  some  of  the  army  officers  whose  eyes  this  paper  shall  meet 
may  take  an  interest  in  pushing  the  quest  more  thoroughly  and  more 
successfully  than  have  I.  They  have  done  notable  service  in  such 
lines  of  investigation,  as  I  can  testify  from  the  perusal  of  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  their  long  list  of  able  records  bearing  on  the  region  in 
question.  A  goodly  list  is  it,  indeed,  beginning  with  Pike's  narrative 
and  ending,  up  to  the  present  writing,  with  a  monograph'  by  my  friend, 
Captain  Symons,  of  the  engineers,  so  scholarly,  so  exhaustive,  and  so 
interesting  that  in  any  other  service  than  ours  it  would  have  gained 
him  not  only  distinction,  but  also  substantial  recognition. 

Was  there  really  no  white  man  on  or  near  the  Santa  F£  trail 
through  all  the  long  years  from  15S6  to  1804;  through  the  romantic 
era  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier ;  through  the  heroic  days  of  the 
pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,  and  the  times  of  the  Jesuit  and 
the  Franciscan;  through  the  Colonial  epoch  and  the  Bevolution? 
Was  the  first  follower  on  the  traces  of  the  heroic  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and 
the  courtly  Coronado,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  noble 
Pike,  only  a  half-breed  defaulter  and  thief?  Unless  some  other  inves- 
tigator than  I  can  throw  light  on  this  question,  one  must,  in  the  words 
of  the  popular  song, 

**  Eead  the  answer  in  the  stars ; 
We  mortals  know  it  not  I" 

•"The  Army  and  the  Exploration  of  the  West,"  by  Lieutenant  T.  W. 
Symons,  Corps  of  Engineess,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Itiatiiute* 

A,  A.  Hayes. 

Washikqtok,  D.  C. 
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There  were  two  million  six  hundred  and  ninety  thoasand  men  en- 
gaged in  the  army  and  navy  daring  the  Bebellion,  beside  seventy-two 
thoQsand  emergency  men  called  out  for  short  periods  of  service.  The 
Count  of  Paris,  in  his  exhaustive  history  of  the  war,  says  that  of  the 
volunteers  who  enlisted  during  the  first  year  only  one-tenth  were 
foreigners;  of  the  remainder,  two-thirds  were  born  on  American  soil 
and  less  than  one-fourth  were  naturalized  Europeans.  In  1864,  when 
conscription  was  partially  resorted  to,  eighty  per  cent,  were  natives. 
This  army,  two-thirds  natives  and  one-third  foreigners,  was  raised  out 
of  a  population  of  nineteen  millions.  Far  more  than  one-third  of  the 
effective  male  population  were  of  European  birth,  yet  in  the  army 
there  were  less  than  that  proportion  in  the  ranks. 

The  Confederacy  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  had  about 
two  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms.  When  the  North  called  for 
five  hundred  thousand  men,  the  South  called  for  four  hundred  thousand. 
In  1862  the  South  had  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men 
in  the  field ;  in  April  of  that  year  the  Confederate  Congress  ordered^ 
not  a  draft  as  in  the  past,  but  a  levy  en  maaae  of  all  white  males  be- 
tween eighteen  and  thirty-five,  residing  within  the  Confederacy,  for 
three  years  or  the  war,  divided  into  sixteen  classes.  Based  on  a  popula- 
tion of  five  million  whites,  this  should  have  produced  eight  hundred 
thoasand  men, — it  did  give  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand 
effective  men.  In  September,  1862,  the  limit  of  age  was  extended  to 
forty-five,  and  the  other  limit  was  made  to  include  all  who  had  com- 
pleted their  seventeenth  year  since  April. 

Of  coarse  in  their  army  there  were  many  Germans,  and  much  of 
the  literature  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  South  is  made  up  of  the 
records  of  those  who  served  on  that  side, — ^notable  among  them  Heros  von 
Borcke,  and  he  speaks  in  his  Munchausen-like  book  of  finding  among 
the  riflemen  an  old  Prussian  soldier  from  Texas, — of  finding  at  Lee's 
headquarters  Captain  Scheibert,  of  the  Prussian  engineers,  detailed  as 
an  observer,  but  taking  an  active  part  as  a  combatant, — and  himself 
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the  author  of  a  book^  ^'  Sieben  Monaten  in  der  rebellen  Staaten/'  pub- 
lished in  Stettin  in  1868;  characterized  by  its  strong  Southern  tone. 
Then  there  is  the  book  of  another  German  soldier  of  fortune,  B.  Estvan, 
whose  '^  Kri^bilder  aus  Amerika''  appeared  in  Leipsic  in  1864,  as  it 
had  already  been  published  in  England  and  in  New  York  in  English 
in  1863.  Fritz  Annecke,  a  soldier  in  the  West,  published  a  work  on 
"  Der  zweite  Freiheitskrieg^'  in  Frankfort  in  1861, — H.  Blankenburg 
another  coming  down  to  the  Presidential  election  in  1868  (Leipsic, 
1869),  August  Conrad,  ^'Schatten  und  Lichtbilder  aus  dem  ameri- 
kanischen  Leben  wahrend  des  Secessionskrieges"  (Hannover,  1879); 
Bustow,  a  recognized  authority  on  war,  a  history  of  the  war,  from  a 
purely  military  point  of  view.  Mangold  wrote  "Der  Feldzug  in 
Neu  Virginien  in  August,  1862"  (Hannover,  1881),  which  has  re- 
ceived high  praise, — Constantin  Sander,  a  history  of  the  war,  first 
down  to  1862,  and  then  a  later  and  more  complete  volume,  the  former 
published  in  Frankfort  in  1863,  the  second  in  1865.  "Von  Achten 
der  Letzte"  is  a  German  novel  on  the  Southern  side  published  in 
Wiesbaden  in  1871. 

Of  translations  and  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  in  German, 
the  number  is  almost  endless.  Many  Southern  citizens  living  abroad 
tried  to  reach  the  German  public  by  arguments  and  appeals,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  great  mass  of  the  German  people  were  from  first 
to  last  unshaken  in  their  faith  in  the  success  of  the  Union,  and  they 
profited  largely  by  their  faith,  which  led  them  to  make  investments  in 
American  bonds  and  securities  at  a  time  of  general  doubt. 

The  statistics  of  nativity  of  the  population  of  the  States  at  the 
time  of  the  Bebellion  are  not  to  be  absolutely  ascertained.  I  find  in 
"  Freiheit  u.  Sklaverei  unter  dem  Sternenbanner,  oder  Land  u.  Leute 
in  Amerika,^'  by  Theodore  Griesinger,  Stuttgart,  1862,  the  statement 
that  in  Pennsylvania  there  were  then  over  a  million  of  German  birth 
and  descent;  in  New  York,  800,000;  in  Ohio,  600,000;  in  New  Jer- 
sey,  125,000;  in  New  England,  30,000;  while  there  were  in  the 
Southern  States,  in  Virginia,  250,000;  in  Maryland,  125,000;  in  Mis- 
souri, over  100,000;  in  Louisiana,  50,000;  in  Texas,  30,000;  in  Ten- 
nessee, 50,000 ;  in  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  70,000 ;  in  Delaware, 
25,000;  in  South  Carolina,  20,000;  in  the  cotton  States, — Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  10,000 ;  in  Florida,  5000.  There 
is  no  estimate  of  the  number  in  the  Northwest,  that  vast  region  from 
which  came  the  volunteers  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa.  Of  course  the  Germans  of  Missouri  supplied  large  num- 
bers of  soldiers,  some  of  them  of  great  distinction,  and  many  Germans 
from  other  States  went  to  Missouri,  as  that  was  almost  the  first  seat  of 
active  operations,  and  Fremont  and  Sigel  and  Asboth  attracted  Ger- 
mans from  all  quarters,  just  as  in  the  East,  German  regiments  were 
asking  to  join  Blenker's  brigade  until  it  became  a  division,  and  others 
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were  ready  to  swell  the  division  to  a  corps.  Indeed,  it  was  from 
Blenker's  demand  to  lead  it  that  MeClellan  was  obliged  to  administer 
a  reproof  which  led  finally  to  his  resignation  from  active  service. 

The  only  attempt  at  an  official  analysis  of  the  nativity  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Union  army  is  that  found  in  a  volume  of  medical  statistics  pub- 
lished in  a  final  report  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General,  Greneral  James 
B.  Fry,  U.S.A.,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  out  of  343,764  drafted  men 
there  were  from  Wiirtemberg,  1 ;  Austria,  67 ;  Prussia,  754 ;  Bavaria, 
35;  Saxony,  15;  Germany,  35,935 ;  Switzerland,  1158;  total,  37,965; 
but  in  another  place  it  is  said  that  there  were  of  German  birth  54,944 
soldiers  drafted  in  the  service.  In  the  same  report  it  is  said  that 
during  the  Mexican  war  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  American  army  were 
of  foreign  birth,  and  that  this  proportion  held  good  of  the  volunteers 
during  the  Rebellion,  but  that  in  times  of  peace  the  proportions  were 
reversed,  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  being  of  foreign  birth.  It  is 
also  stated  that  twenty-four  nationalities  were  represented  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  that  out  of  a  total  of  a  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  actually  in  the  war,  there  were  seventy-five  thousand 
Germans.  This  is  certainly  very  far  short  of  the  actual  number,  and 
is  by  no  means  borne  out  as  accurate  even  by  the  estimates  made  by 
the  very  competent  authority  of  the  statistician  employed  by  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  Dr.  B.  A.  Grould,  whose  tables 
are  based  upon  very  careful  mathematical  data,  and  come  as  near  the 
truth  as  can  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  absolute  returns. 

The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  in  addition  to  ite  other 
good  work,  has  published  '^Investigations  in  the  Statistics  of  American 
Soldiers,"  by  B.  A.  Gould  (New  York,  1869),  of  which  one  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  nativity  of  the  United  States  Volunteers  (chap.  ii.  pp. 
15-26).  It  gives  a  suggestive  list  of  the  arrivals  of  aliens  in  the 
United  States,  as  follows : 


1860 158,640 

1861 112,705 

1862 114,475 


1868 199,811 

1864 221,685 


Thirty  in  each  hundred  alien  passengers  before  1861,  and  thirty- 
three  in  each  hundred  during  the  war,  were  males  of  military  age,  and 
the  total  for  the  years  of  the  war  may  be  placed  at  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

It  was  not  until  the  war  had  been  waged  for  some  time  that  the 
place  of  birth  was  systematically  required  on  the  enlistment  rolls ;  the 
actual  records  are  therefore  very  imperfect,  and  as  many  men  enlisted 
at  different  times  for  diflferent  periods — in  one  instance  five  times — even 
regimental  statistics  are  misleading.  It  was  not  until  the  organization 
of  the  provost-marshal  general's  office  that  nativity  was  made  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  history  of  each  soldier.     Out  of  the  two  and  a  half 
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million  of  men  in  the  army,  the  nativities  of  about  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  have  been  collected  for  Dr.  Gould's  work  from  the  records 
at  the  national  and  State  capitals,  of  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  from  regimental  officers.  In  Missouri  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  ten  thousand  re-enlistments  among  the  Grerman  population, 
but  making  due  allowance  for  these,  the  Sanitary  Commission  gives  the 
following  table  of  Germans,  volunteers  in  the  different  regiments  from 
the  States,  and  in  the  parallel  column  that  of  the  proportion  the  Grer- 
mans  would  have  borne  to  the  native  and  other  nationalities  in  the 
populations  of  each  State  \  and  I  have  added  the  German  population 
from  the  census  of  1860  in  another  column : 

Tr»m  Number  of  Proportion  to  ^pinlSST"* 

''*"*  Oerman  Soldlen.  whole  Population.  CensMoflMO. 

Maine 244  84  2,601 

New  Hampshire        ...  952  85  412 

Vermont 86  19  219 

Hassachusetts    ....  1,876  860  9,961 

Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.       2,919  824    /  ^'  ^'  ®*^ 

I  Conn.  8,525 

New  York         ....  86,680  22,591  256,252 

New  Jersey       ....  7,387  8,097  88,772 

PennsyWania    ....  17,208  13,178  188,244 

Delaware 621  189  1,268 

Maryland 8,107  2,878  48,884 

District  of  Columbia        .        .  746  648  8,254 

West  Virginia  ....  869  194    (Va.)  10,612 

Kentucky 1,943  1,276  27,227 

Ohio 20,102                    '     18,984  168,210 

Indiana 7,190  7,798  66,705 

Illinois 18,140  16,647  180,804 

Michigan 8,584  3,793  88,787 

Wisconsin          ....  15,709  12,729  123,879 

Minnesota          ....  2,715  2,172  18,400 

Iowa 2,850  8,289  88,555 

Missouri 30,899  7,105  88,487 

Kansas 1,090  682  4,818 

A  grand  total  of  .        .  187,858  128,102  1,118,402 

And  as  against  this  there  were 

Proportion  to  Population.  Tolnnteen. 

British  Americans 22,695  58,532 

English 88,250  45,508 

Irish 139,052  144,221 

Other  foreigners 89,455  48,410 

Foreigners  not  otherwise  designated        .           278  26,445 

Adding  to  these  native  Americans  1,523^267^  makes  a  total  of 
2,018,200  soldiers  whose  nativity  is  thns  established,  out  of  the 
2,500,000  in  tlie  Union  army.  * 

Part  of  the  unwritten  history  of  the  war  for  the  Union  is  the 
result  of  the  firm  stand  tlie  Germans  took  in  defense  of  their*  new 
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Fatherland.  In  the  East,  and  still  more  in  the  West,  before  the 
Rebellion  the  Grerman  element  was  hardly  appreciated  by  the  mass  of 
the  people.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  asserted  itself,  and  won 
a  place  in  the  consideration  of  their  fellow-citizens  that  has  been  shown 
by  their  recognition  in  its  government,  and,  to  a  still  greater  degree, 
in  its  social  development  In  the  Southwest  notably,  the  Southern 
element  was  antagonistic  to  the  Germans, — ^their  industry,  their  frugal- 
ity, their  sobriety,  their  simple  tastes,  their  love  of  family,  their  pride 
in  their  homes,  were  all  elements  of  a  civilization  unknown  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  When  the  Germans  answered  the  appeal  to  support 
and  defend  the  Union,  their  uprising  was  a  surprise.  Politicians  looked 
unkindly  on  their  military  organizations,  and  were  indisposed  to  give 
them  a  place  in  the  army.  The  steadiness  of  Blenker's  division  at  Bull 
Run  gave  his  German  regiments  a  consideration  which  stood  them  in 
good  stead  later  on,  when  disasters  befell  them  at  Chancel lorsville  and 
at  Gettysburg.  In  the  West,  Sigel  organized  the  German  regiments 
who  saved  Missouri  to  the  Union. 

The  Grermans  who  had  been  soldiers  at  home,  but  were  employed 
peacefully  throughout  the  country,  at  the  first  appeal  to  arms  hurried 
to  join  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  many  others  joined  them  who  had 
recently  come  over  here  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  not  a  few  whose 
trade  was  war  helped  to  swell  the  strength  of  the  German  regiments. 
Asboth  organized  a  cavalry  brigade,  which  did  good  service  to  the  end. 
The  Fourth  (German)  Missouri  Cavalry  was  one  of  his  regiments,  and 
although  its  colonel  and  its  adjutant  were  Americans, — ^and  that  simply 
because  the  Governor  of  Missouri  refused  to  commission  the  men  who 
bad  raised  and  organized  the  regiment,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
foreigners,  insisting  on  having  ^'  Americans,^' — most  of  its  officers  and 
all  of  its  rank  and  file  were  Germans,  old  soldiers,  who  soon  showed 
their  capacity  to  adapt  the  lessons  of  their  old  military  experience  to  the 
new  problems  of  the  war  in  this  country. 

The  scattered  settlements  of  Germans  throughout  Missouri  swelled 
the  strength  of  the  Union  men  of  that  State  and  kept^t  in  its  place. 
Encouraged  in  turn  by  the  success  of  their  countrymen,  large  numbers 
of  new  settlers  followed  their  example,  among  them  many  who  had  seen 
the  future  wealth  of  the  country  even  in  a  time  of  war,  and  that  the 
desolating  border  war  which  carries  so  much  misery  in  its  course.  Now 
throughout  Western  Missouri  there  are  thriving  villages  and  pros- 
perous towns,  connected  by  a  net-work  of  well-tilled  farms,  where 
German  is  the  universal  element.  To  them  the  success  of  the  Union 
cause  was  the  guarantee  of  their  future  prosperity,  and  from  their  sup- 
port it  derived  much  of  its  best  strength. 

The  German  soldier  of  the  West  and  Northwest  at  once  took  his 
right  place  in  the  army,  and  won  for  himself  and  his  countrymen  the 
respect,  and  the  affection,  and  the  confidence  of  his  native-born  fellow- 
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citizens.  What  was  before  a  scanty  permission  has  now  become  a  matter 
of  rights  and  the  German,  as  a  factor  in  both  the  political  and  social 
progress  of  the  country,  owes  his  place  to  what  was  done  and  won  for  it 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Many  Germans  no  doubt  came  over  here 
as  a  sort  of  freebooters,  attracted  by  the  high  pay  and  the  rapid  pro- 
motion, and  all  the  advantages  that  a  volunteer  army  enjoyed  over  the 
great  standing  army  of  their  native  country.  Many  of  them  settled 
here,  when  the  war  was  over,  and  became  good  and  useful  citizens, 
ready  to  do  their  share  in  making  their  new  homes  prosperous  and 
happy.  Thus  whatever  their  sacrifices, — ^and  they  were  great  in  life  and 
health, — their  reward  has  been  proportionately  great,  and  the  Germans 
throughout  the  civilized  world  owe  much  of  their  present  position  of 
accepted  greatness  to  the  devotion  they  freely  offered,  of  their  services 
to  the  United  States  in  its  hour  of  trial,  and  to  the  example  they  then 
gave  of  fidelity  to  their  political  principles. 

The  story  of  the  German  soldier  in  the  Rebellion  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  that  varying  struggle.  In  the  outset  in  the  East 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  German  population  in  their  support  of  the 
Union  was  heartily  welcome.  In  Missouri,  under  Sigel,  it  was  their 
uprising  that  saved  that  State  to  the  Union,  and  from  the  Germans  of 
Missouri  and  the  Northwest  there  came  soldiers  who  won  the  day 
against  the  disloyal  government  of  the  State.  Fremont  rallied  around 
him  bodies  of  German  troops  of  a  strange  sort  at  first,  but  that  later 
on  in  the  war  became  useful  soldiers.  In  New  York,  Blenker  raised  a 
raiment  which  soon  swelled  to  a  brigade,  and  then  to  a  division,  and 
might  have  become  a  corps  d'arm6e.  Their  steadiness  in  protecting  the 
retreat  at  the  first  Bull  Run  won  for  them  general  applause.  Their 
camp  in  front  of  Washington,  during  the  preparation  that  McClellan 
gave  his  raw  troops,  was  a  scene  of  military  displays  in  the  fashion  of 
Germany,  little  known  or  appreciated  by  our  work-a-day  army,  but 
largely  admired  by  spectators  from  far  and  near. 

The  successive  ill  fortune  of  the  German  troops  under  Sigel  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  and  under  Howard  at  Chancellorsville  and  Gettys- 
burg, was  fully  atoned  for  by  their  share  in  the  operations  under  Sher- 
man. From  being  overpraised  at  the  outset  they  were  afterwards  un- 
justly overblamed,  and  the  truth  undoubtedly  rested  between  the  two 
extremes.  There  were  incompetent  oiScers  and  inefficient  soldiers  in 
their  number  in  the  outset,  but  these  were  gradually  weeded  out,  and 
in  the  end  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  the  German  soldiers  in  the  Re- 
bellion contributed  largely  to  the  success  that  finally  crowned  the  war. 
To  give  a  detailed  account  of  so  large  a  number,  scattered  over  such 
an  extent  of  country,  would  be  impossible,  but  a  few  shining  examples 
may  serve  the  purpose. 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  War  Department  in  1885,  there  is 
given  the  local  designation  of  volunteer  organizations  in  the  United 
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States  army  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  1860-65^  which  is  of 
interest,  as  showing  in  part  the  nationality  of  troops. 

In  New  York : 

Dickel's  Mounted  Bifles,  Fourth  New  York  Cavalry. 

Blenker's  Battery,  Second  Battery  Light  Artillery,  New  York. 

Steuben  Regiment,  Seventh  New  York  Infantry. 

First  German  Rifles,  Eighth  New  York  Infantry. 

United  Turner  Rifles,  Twentieth  New  York  Infantry. 

First  Astor  Regiment,  Twenty-ninth  New  York  Infantry. 

Fifth  Grerman  Rifles,  Forty-fifth  New  York  Infantry.  (Were  there 
three  others?) 

Fremont  Raiment,  Forty-sixth  New  York  Infantry. 

Sigel  Rifles,  or  Grerman  Rangers,  Fifty-second  New  York  In- 
fantry. 

Barney  Rifles,  or  Schwartze  Yager  Raiment,  Fifty-fourth  New 
York  Infantry. 

Steuben  Rangers,  Eighty-sixth  New  York  Infantry. 

In  Pennsylvania : 

First  German  Regiment,  Seventy-fourth  Pennsylvania  Infantry. 
Second  German  Regiment,  Seventy-fifth  Pennsylvania  Infantry. 

In  Ohio : 

First  German  Regiment,  Twenty-eighth  Ohio  Infantry. 

Second  German  Regiment,  Thirty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  Colonel 
Siber. 

Third  German  Regiment,  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  Colonel 
Bmstenbinder. 

In  Indiana : 

First  German  Regiment,  Thirty-second  Indiana,  commanded  suo- 
oessively  by  Willich,  Von  Trebra,  and  Erdelmeyer. 

In  Illinois : 

Becker's  Yager  Regiment,  Twenty-fourth  Illinois. 

In  Wisconsin : 

First  German  Regiment,  Ninth  Wisconsin. 

Second  German  Regiment,  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin. 

Bates's  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiments,  etc.,  in  the  Rebel- 
lion, is  a  huge  work  of  five  enormous  volumes,  and  from  its  endless 
pages  there  is  much  material  to  be  gathered  bearing  on  the  German 
element  in  the  war.  Pennsylvania  naturally  claims  for  its  citizens  of 
German  descent,  including  those  whose  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
settlers,  a  place  in  any  tribute  to  the  German  soldiers.  Among  the 
first  five  companies  organized  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  very  outset,  there 
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were  many  Pennsylvania  Germans ;  and  of  the  twenty-five  regiments 
raised  for  the  three  months'  service,  there  were  the  Fourth,  with 
Hartranft  as  its  colonel,  from  Norristown  and  Pottstown ;  the  Eighth, 
from  Lehigh  and  Northampton ;  the  Ninth,  from  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware, with  Pennypacker ;  the  Tenth,  from  Lancaster ;  the  Eleventh, 
from  Northumberland ;  the  fourteenth,  from  Berks ;  the  Fifteenth, 
from  Luzerne;  the  Sixteenth,  from  York  and  Schuylkill;  the 
Eighteenth,  in  Philadelphia,  under  Wilhelm;  the  Twenty-first,  under 
Ballier. 

Of  the  three-year  regiments,  those  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war, 
there  was  the  Twenty-seventh,  which  gained  credit  from  and  for 
Bushbeck;  while  of  the  fifteen  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves, the  largest  organized  force,  indeed  the  only  division  sent  by  one 
State  to  the  field,  many  of  its  members  were  Germans  by  birth  or 
descent, — and  so,  too,  of  the  Forty-eighth,  from  Schuylkill;  the  Fiftieth, 
from  Berks;  the  Fifty-first,  under  Hartranft,  from  Montgomery;  the 
Fifty-sixth,  under  Hofmann ;  the  Sixty-fifth,  better  known  as  the  Fifth 
Cavalry;  the  Seventy-fourth,  from  Pittsburg;  the  Seventy-fifth,  under 
Bohlen;  the  Seventy-ninth,  from  Lancaster;  the  Eighty-eighth,  from 
Berks  and  Philadelphia,  with  General  Louis  Wagner;  the  Ninety-sixth, 
from  Schuylkill;  the  Ninety-seventh,  under  Pennypacker,  from  Chester 
and  Delaware;  the  Ninety-eighth,  the  old  .Twenty-first  reorganized, 
under  Ballier,  thoroughly  German  in  rank  and  file ;  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twelfth,  or  Second  Artillery, — so  large  a  regiment  that  out  of  it  a 
second  regiment  was  organized, — the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth,  or 
Twelfth  Cavalry,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second,  or  Third 
Artillery, — ^almost  distinctively  German.  Then  there  were  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirtieth,  from  York ;  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
first,  from  Northumberland;  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third, 
from  Northampton, — it  was  brigaded  under  Sigel,  Stahel,  and  Von 
Gilsa,  with  the  New  York  regiments  of  Salra,  Holmstedt,  and  Von 
Amsberg,  and  the  Eighty-second  Illinois,  of  Hecker, — nothing  could 
point  more  conclusively  to  the  German  element  in  the  war  than  such 
names  as  these. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  from 
Berks,  was  organized  and  commanded  by  Charles  A.  Knoderer. 

This  is  a  fair  proportion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen  regiments, 
nine  batteries,  two  independent  companies,  and  eleven  colored  regi- 
ments raised  in  Pennsylvania,  and  even  a  hasty  glance  at  the  long  list 
of  names  of  officers  and  men  of  the  successive  regiments  will  show  a 
large  German  element  scattered  throughout  them.  One  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  little  regular  army  was  the  supply  of  excellent  non- 
commissioned officers,  largely  old  German  soldiers,  and  it  was  a  great 
stroke  of  good  fortune  when  a  volunteer  company  had  one  of  these 
well-trained  and  well-disciplined  men  in  its  ranks, — he  steadied  the 
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whole  line^  and  gave  it  an  example  of  soldierly  excellence  in  every 
particular. 

Such  a  man  was  Edward  Scherer,  first  sergeant  of  Company  B^  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, — ^a 
Grerman  who  had  served  in  a  battery  of  the  Third  Artillery,  under 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  regular  army.  Such  men 
as  Beynolds  and  Burnside  recognized  him  as  an  old  friend,  and  his 
bearing  and  gallantry  and  knowledge  of  the  real  business  of  soldiering 
were  the  object  of  universal  admiration  among  the  green  hands,  both 
officers  and  men  of  bis  regiment.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  and  he  was  but  a  type  of  that  large  number  of  German 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  ranks,  and  who  like  Scherer  sacrificed  good 
employment  at  home  to  do  his  duty  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  at 
its  hour  of  supreme  peril  and  trial. 

A  characteristic  and  distinguished  example  of  the  services  rendered 
by  our  Pennsylvanians  of  German  descent  is  the  brilliant  career  of 
General  G.  Penuypacker,  of  the  Ninth  and  the  Ninety-seventh  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers.  Born  in  1842,  at  Valley  Forge,  in  the  house 
occupied  by  Washington,  he  was  the  descendant  of  Heinrich  Panne- 
backer,  the  first  of  the  family,  who  came  to  America  from  Germany  in 
1702,  and  settled  on  Skippaok  Creek.  Many  of  his  descendants  settled 
in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Montgomery,  Chester,  and  Berks,  and  of 
the  later  generations  not  a  few  found  their  way  into  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky^ Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  where  their  names  are  found  in 
positions  of  importance  and  trust. 

On  the  rolls  of  those  who  served  in  the  Revolution  and  the  later 
wars  of  the  Republic,  there  are  representatives  of  this  old  German 
stock.  The  grandfather  of  General  Pennypacker  was  a  bishop  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  ;  his  father  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Worth  in 
the  Mexican  war.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  he  had  begun  life  as 
a  printer,  young  Pennypacker  became  a  member  of  a  local  volunteer 
company,  and  marched  with  it  to  Harrisburg  on  the  first  summons  for 
troops,  serving  with  it  in  the  Ninth  Regiment.  He  soon  became  cap- 
tain and  then  major  of  the  reorganized  regiment  in  the  three-years' 
service,  the  Ninety-seventh,  and  bravely  fought  his  way  through  the 
war,  became  colonel  of  the  regiment,  was  soon  put  in  command  of  a 
brigade,  won  his  star  as  a  brigadier-general  for  his  gallantry  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Fisher,  and  at  twenty-two  was  breveted  a  major-general. 
In  1866  he  quietly  settled  down  to  study  law,  when  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Infantry  in  the  regular  army,  then  as- 
signed to  the  Sixteenth,  and  finally  retired  at  an  age  when  with  most 
men  a  career  of  distinction  such  as  his  is  usually  just  beginning. 

Zinn,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth ;  Schall,  of  the  Fifly- 
first,  one  of  eight  brothers  in  the  army ;  Brenholz,  of  the  Fiftieth ; 
Gries,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth ;  Kohler,  of  the  Ninety-eighth, 
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were  all  of  PeDnsylvania  birth,  but  of  Grerman  descent.  Knoderer, 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth,  was  bom  in  Baden,  was  edu- 
cated at  Carlsruhe,  at  the  Polytechnical  School,  and  left  the  service  of 
the  government,  to  join  SigePs  force  in  the  unsuccessful  revolution  of 
1849.  In  Beading  (Pennsylvania)  he  found  a  new  home  and  employ- 
ment as  a  civil  engineer ;  but  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  went 
first  as  a  captain  of  engineers  on  Sigel's  staff,  then  enlisted  as  a  private 
and  was  elected  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  fell  at  its  head  on  the  30th  January,  1863,  near  Suffolk^ 
Virginia. 

Ballier  was  born  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1815;  studied  at  the  Military 
School  at  Stuttgard  in  1833-34;  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Guard,  the  first  Grerman  military  organiza- 
tion in  the  North,  in  1836 ;  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  Mexican  war,  was  made  major  for  his  services  there, — 
then  was  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  and  of  the  Ninety-eighth  for  the 
Rebellion.  Twice  seriously  wounded,  he  still  remains  here  to  renew 
the  recollection  of  his  bright  example. 

Hartranft^s  commission  as  brigadier-general  was  won  by  his  services 
at  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg;  and  as  the  hero  of  Fort  Sted- 
man  he  became  a  major-general.  His  services  in  civil  life  have  been 
equally  distinguished,  and  his  future  career  is  not  likely  to  be  less 
marked  by  well-earned  honors  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
chief  representative  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Philadelphia  than 
his  past. 

Everard  Bierer,  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-first  Penn- 
sylvania, was  the  son  of  German  parents,  settled  in  Fayette  County. 
He  won  his  first  successes  in  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and 
was  promoted  by  Governor  Curtin  to  be  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-first,  and  then  to  the  command  of  a  brigade.  Now  he  is  a 
successful  lawyer,  l^islator,  and  farmer  in  Kansas. 

O)lonel  Lehmann,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Third,  was  born  in 
Hanover  in  1812,  was  educated  at  the  military  school,  served  for  six 
years  in  the  army,  and  in  1837  came  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  became 
a  teacher.  He  organized  the  Sixty-second  Pennsylvania,  was  its 
lieutenant-colonel,  then  was  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Third, 
and  after  the  war  resumed  his  task  of  education,  and  became  president 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy. 

The  Wistars  who  served  in  the  war  by  the  half  a  score  were  all  of 
that  good  old  German  stock  whose  representatives  are  so  well  and 
honorably  known  in  every  walk  of  life  in  their  native  city  and  far 
beyond  it. 

William  Doeter,  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  was  born  in  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Swabia,  settled  in 
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1817,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Vorstether  of  the  Brethren's  House, 
the  grand-daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  A  graduate  of  Yale 
of  '57,  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  of  '59,  he  studied  law  in 
Heidelberg  and  Paris.  Beturning  to  this  country,  he  became  major  of 
the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  led  it  in  the  Chancellorsville  and 
Grettysburg  campaigns,  and  was  promoted  for  his  services. 

Greneral  J.  William  Hofmann,  colonel  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  the  son  of  Prussian  parents,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia  in 
1819.  Long  an  active  member  of  local  militia  organizations,  he  went 
to  the  field  a  thorough  soldier,  and  his  career  was  one  of  distinguished 
gallantry,  characterized  alike  by  merit  and  modesty.  The  opinion  of 
all  his  superior  officers  was  an  unbroken  and  unanimous  approval  of  his 
ability  and  his  courage,  and  he  deserves,  as  he  has  won  and  enjoys,  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  distinguished  services  he  rendered 
in  all  the  responsible  positions  assigned  him  during  his  long  period  of 
active  service. 

€reneral  Adolph  Bushbeck  was  born  in  Coblenz,  Prussia,  in  1822, 
the  son  of  a  German  officer.  From  his  eleventh  to  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  at  the  cadet  school  in  Berlin,  then  became  ensign  and  lieu- 
tenant, and  at  the  suggestion  of  Steinwehr  was  appointed  instructor  at 
the  cadet  school  at  Potsdam,  from  1847  to  1852.  In  1853  he  came  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  successful 
teacher.  When  the  Kebellion  broke  out  he  became  major,  and  later 
colonel  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Pennsylvania,  and  in  that  and  his  suc- 
cessive commands,  as  brigade  and  division  general,  he  won  unstinted 
praise  for  his  high  soldierly  qualities.  From  General  Sherman  he  re- 
ceived warm  commendation.  The  war  over,  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  resumed  his  former  occupation  for  some  years,  and  then, 
going  abroad  with  his  family,  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1883. 

Henry  Bohlen  was  born  in  Bremen  in  1810.  As  early  as  1831,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Lafayette,  he  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of 
Greneral  Gerard,  and  served  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  In  the 
Mexican  war  he  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Worth,  and  took  part 
in  many  engagements.  In  the  Crimean  war  he  served  in  the  French 
army,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  returning  from  Europe, 
where  he  was  living  in  great  splendor,  enjoying  a  large  fortune  and  a 
brilliant  social  position,  he  raised  the  Seventy-fifth,  a  German  regiment, 
mainly  at  his  own  expense,  and  led  it  with  such  distinguished  gallantry 
that  he  was  commended  in  warm  terms  by  Fremont  and  Sigel,  under 
whom  he  served,  and  was  soon  appointed  a  brigadier-general.  His 
brilliant  career  ended  in  his  death  in  action,  in  August,  1862. 

The  Vezins,  Oscar,  Henry,  Alfred,  served  with  credit  in  various 
branches  of  the  service,  always  doing  honor  to  a  name  that  belongs  to 
one  of  the  oldest  merchants  of  Philadelphia  in  its  days  of  greatness  as 
a  commercial  city. 
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The  name  of  General  John  A.  Koltes  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  the 
Post  No.  228  of  the  Grand  Army  oP  the  Republic,  which  thus  does 
due  honor  to  that  gallant  soldier.  He  organized  the  Seventy-third 
Begimenty  originally  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Legion,  Forty-fifth  of 
the  line.  It  was  recruited  in  Philadelphia,  in  June  and  July,  1861,  and 
was  first  at  a  rendezvous  at  Lemon  Hill.  Colonel  Koltes,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Muehleck,  Major  Schott,  were  the  field-officers.  It  joined 
Blenker's  division  in  September,  and  went  with  it  through  the  West 
Virginia  campaign  under  Fremont  and  Sigel,  and  then  under  Pope 
into  the  second  Bull  Run.  Koltes  was  in  command  of  the  brigade,  and 
Brueckner  of  the  raiment,  when  they  both  fell  in  action  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1862,  gallantly  leading  their  men  against  an  overwhelming 
force.  General  Schurz,  in  his  report  as  division  commander,  commends 
the  conduct  of  Koltes  and  his  brigade,  temporarily  attached  to  his  divis- 
ion. It  consisted  of  the  Sixty-eighth  New  York,  the  Twenty-ninth  New 
York,  and  the  Seventy-third  Pennsylvania,  with  Dilyer's  Battery.  He 
says,  '^  The  gallant  Koltes  died  a  noble  death  at  the  head  of  his  brave 
regiments,"  and  he  deplores  **  the  brave  and  noble  Koltes."  General 
Sigel,  who  commanded  the  First  Corps,  regrets,  in  his  report,  "the 
death  of  the  intrepid  Koltes." 

General  Koltes  was  born  in  Treves  in  1827,  and  came  to  this 
country  while  he  was  still  a  lad,  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  became 
a  teacher  in  a  Catholic  Institute  in  Pittsburg,  enlisted  in  1846  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  afterwards  in  the  regular  army. 
On  his  return  he  was  employed  in  the  United  States  Mint,  became  a 
member  of  the  Scott  Legion,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  local  militia. 
He  drilled  the  Mannerchor  Rifle  Guards  for  home  service,  and  re- 
cruited a  raiment  for  the  war.  He  received  a  commission  as  briga- 
dier-general, and  it  was  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  that  he  fell  in  action 
at  the  second  Bull  Run.  Koltes  was,  like  Ballier,  Binder,  and  Bohlen, 
one  of  the  active  spirits  in  the  early  military  organizations  in  Philadel- 
phia. Besides  the  Philadelphia  regiments,  they  furnished  for  the  war 
four  companies  of  Philadelphia  Turners,  who  joined  their  comrades  in 
the  Turner  Regiment,  organized  in  New  York  under  Colonel  Soest, 
and  many  which  went  into  New  Jersey  regiments,  and  those  of  other 
States. 

Among  the  young  Germans  of  Philadelphia,  Fritz  Tiedeman  has  a 
high  place  for  his  gallant  services  on  the  staff  of  General  Schurz;  and 
his  brother,  who  fell  early  in  the  war,  gave  promise  of  equal  merit. 

General  Louis  Wagner  was  born  in  Giessen,  Grermany,  in  1838,  and 
came  to  Philadelphia  as  a  lad  with  his  father,  a  revolutionary  refugee, 
in  1849.  Educated  at  the  public  schools,  in  1861  he  entered  the 
service  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, and  at  the  close  was  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  a  brevet  briga- 
dier-general.   Returning  to  civil  life,  he  organized  the  Grand  Army 
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of  the  Republic  in  Pennsylvania^  in  1879,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  organization  ever  since.  He  has  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  other  civil  and  military  bodies^  and  has  been  honored 
by  many  elective  ofiSces  and  appointments^  all  of  which  he  has  filled 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  energy. 

New  York,  as  the  gathering  place  of  all  nationalities,  naturally  sent 
many  Germans  to  the  army.  The  Thirty-ninth,  or  Garibaldi  Guard, 
consisted  of  three  companies  of  Grermans,  three  of  Hungarians,  one 
each  of  Swiss,  Italians,  and  French,  and  one  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. 

Of  the  Forty-first,  or  DeKalb  Guards,  Colonel  von  Gilsa,  seven 
hundred  of  its  men  had  been  in  the  Prussian  service  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war.  One  company  was  raised  in  Philadelphia,  and  another 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  Forty-fifth  was  the  Fifth  German  Rifles,  Colonel  von  Arns- 
berg. 

The  Forty-sixth  was  the  Fremont  Rifles,  Colonel  Rosa. 

The  Fifty-second,  Colonel  Paul  Frank,  had  one  company  called  {he 
Sigel  Rifles,  and  another  the  German  Rangers.  Two  of  its  officers. 
Lieutenant  Count  Hacke  and  Lieutenant  Baron  von  Steuben,  came 
from  Grermany  together  on  leave  to  take  part  in  the  Union  army,  and 
both  fell  in  the  Wilderness  campaign. 

When  Sigel  commanded  the  First  Corps,  the  Third  Division  was 
that  of  Carl  Schurz ;  and  in  the  Second  Brigade,  commanded  by  Kryza- 
nowski,  there  were  the  Seventy-fifth  Pennsylvania,  Mahler,  the  Fifty- 
fourth  New  York,  Kozlay,  aud  the  Fifty-eighth  New  York,  Gellman  . 
all  representative  Germans. 

One  of  the  most  efi*ective  services  rendered  the  cause  of  the  Union 
was  the  long  series  of  political  cartoons  furnished  to  Hdrper'8  Weekly 
during  the  civil  war,  by  Thomas  Nast,  born  on  the  Rhine  in  1840.  His 
pencil  was  recognized  far  and  wide  as  that  of  a  sturdy  champion,  and 
his  productions  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and 
by  earnest  patriots  everywhere. 

J.  G.  ROBEMQABTEN. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CONTENT. 


There  was  a  philosopher^  in  the  North  staying, 
A  man  of  most  wonderful  scienoe  and  mind ; 

And  onoe  he  was  heard  to  an  audience  saying, 
(With  bigotry  foolish,  and  erring,  and  blind,) 
*'  There  is  no  content/' 

A  boat  in  the  bay  in  the  far  South  was  drifting. 
The  Spirit  of  Peace  spread  its  wings  o'er  the  sea, — 

The  gay  wavelets  gently  their  crests  were  uplifting. 
And  Sol  looked  down  smiling  on  Inez  and  me. 

She  sat  by  my  side  looking  sweet  and  confiding ; 

One  hand  in  the  water,  just  over  the  rail. 
The  boat  like  a  phantom  was  silently  gliding, 

And  like  a  white  wing  spread  o'er  us  the  sail. 

I  cared  not  a  jot  where  the  current  should  float  us. 
As  I  lost  myself  deep  in  her  brown  eyes  that  day, 

I  cared  not  to  what  might  the  zephyrs  devote  us 
So  long  as  her  hand  in  mine  trustfully  lay. 

Now  could  that  aavard^  with  his  arguments  teeming. 

Be  thus  but  with  her  in  a  boat  on  the  bay. 
He'd  surely  be  crazy  or  audibly  dreaming 
If  ever  again  he  was  noticed  to  say, 
"  There  is  no  content." 

Rowan  W.  Stevens. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

Its  sponsors  were  England  and  America^  its  baptism  fire,  its  cradle 
Fort  McHenrjy  and  its  immediate  occasion  an  incident  in  the  war  of 
1812,  the  raison  (Titre  of  which  has  never  been  historically  explained. 

In  the  mid-August  of  1814  the  British  fleet  worked  its  way  up  the 
Patuxent  Biver,  nominally  in  pursuit  of  Barney's  flotilla  of  seventeen 
sail,  but  really  with  the  graver  intention  of  raiding  and  destroying 
Washington. 

The  transports  hove-to  off  Benedict,  and  landed  the  troops,  whose 
route  to  the  capital  lay  through  Nottingham  and  Lower  and  Upper 
Marlboro*.  At  the  latter  place,  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  they  halted, 
and  Admiral  Cockburn^  General  Boss,  and  a  number  of  their  officers 
billeted  themselves  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Beanes,  one  of  the  leading 
magnates  of  the  county.^ 

His  estate  was  a  beautiful  one,  his  hospitality  lavish,  and  of  the 
quality  that  ^'  called  no  man  his  enemy  who  sat  ^neath  his  roof-tree  and 
shared  his  salt  ;*'  so,  although  the  '^  Demon  of  the  Chesapeake**  was  his 
especial  abhorrence,  and  the  red  cross  of  England  his  abomination,  he 
treated  his  unwelcome  and  enforced  guests  with  grave  courtesy  while 
they  stayed,  and  thanked  God  when  the  red  sun  of  morning  shone  on 
their  backs,  little  knowing  their  plans  of  ruth  and  ruin. 

A  few  days  later  the  startling  news  went  abroad  of  the  destruction 
of  Washington,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Beanes 
had  been  taken  forcibly  from  his  house,  carried  with  the  British  aboard 
their  transports,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  fleet  to  be  sent  no  one 
knew  where. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  writing  of  the  event  many  months  after  its 
occurrence,  says, — 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  the  cause  of  Dr.  Beanes*s  arrest  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  unspotted  character  and  a  nice 
sense  of  honor,  incapable  of  doing  anything  that  could  have  deserved 
the  treatment  he  received.** 

1  "  He  was  the  leading  physician  of  Upper  Marlboro',  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  his  elegant  honse  was  selected  for  the  quarters  of  Admiral  Oockburn  and  some 
of  the  principal  military  officers  of  the  expedition  to  Washington." — Letter  from 
Chief  Justice  Taney  to  Mr.  Nevina^  of  Baltimore, 
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This  treatment,  we  are  told  by  the  same  worthy  authority,  was 
characterized  by  '^  great  harshness,  and  he  was  kept  so  closely  guarded 
that  his  friends,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  apprised  of  his  situation, 
hastened  to  British  headquarters  to  solicit  his  release,  were  not  even 
permitted  to  see  him/'  Their  request  was  peremptorily  refused,  and 
all  they  could  learn  was  that  he  was  still  on  board  the  fleet. 

"  Alarmed  for  his  safety ,''  Judge  Taney  continues,  "  Mr.  West 
hastened  to  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  and  requested  Mr.  Francis  S.  Key  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government  to  his  going  aboard  Admiral 
Cockburn's  ship  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  procure  his  release  before  the 
fleet  sailed.  It  was  then  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac"  (having 
joined  Cochrane's  squadron  that  had  been  up  and  successfully  "  looted" 
the  harbor  of  Alexandria),  '*  but  its  destination  was  not  definitely 
known.  Mr.  Key  agreed  readily  to  undertake  the  mission,  and  set 
at  once  about  it." 

So  much  history  records,  but  from  the  family  papers  of  the  Han- 
sons of  Kent,  the  following  facts,  which  are  not  unsuggestive,  have 
been  gathered. 

A  few  days  after  Dr.  Beanes's  unwilling  hostship,  and  while  the 
thought  of  it  still  rankled,  negro  scouts  and  white  fugitives  came  flying 
in  to  him  with  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Washington,  the  disaster  at 
Bladensburg,  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol,  public  buildings,  and 
private  property. 

He  was  a  man  of  hot,  choleric  temper  and  ardent  patriotism,  and 
the  news  fired  both  emotions.  In  the  midst  of  it  several  gentlemen 
rode  out  to  his  country-seat  to  condole  and  talk  over  matters,  and  this 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame. 

They  adjourned  to  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spring  on  his  planta- 
tion to  drink  confusion  to  the  British,  and  consult  as  to  retaliation  and 
reprisal. 

The  longer  they  talked  the  madder  they  got,  and  at  a  heated  pass 
in  the  discussion  three  foot-sore  English  soldiers  straggled  down  the 
glen  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  They  were  given  the  water  and 
several  glasses  of  very  fine  punch  (as  they  afterwards  testified),  and 
then  they  were  seized,  bound,  and  marched  into  Marlboro',  where  they 
were  locked  up  in  the  jail. 

Glowing  with  rage,  heat,  and  punch,  the  old  cavalier  reached  home 
and  peacefully  ate  his  dinner,  feeling  he  had  done  his  country  a  service 
by  ridding  it  of  three  invaders. 

Meantime,  however,  the  soldiers  were  missed  from  their  command, 
and  were  easily  traced  to  Dr.  Beanes's  plantation,  for  the  British  after 
burning  Washington  retraced  exactly  their  line  of  march,  and  the  cor- 
poral's guard  soon  discovered  the  circumstances,  aided  by  a  grinning 
countryman,  who  jeered  the  red-coats  about  '^  the  three  prisoners  in 
Marlboro' jail." 
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That  Dight  (the  29th)  a  band  of  soldiery  surrounded  the  mansion, 
burst  into  its  hallway  and  into  the  doctor's  room,  hauled  him  from 
bed,  and,  refusing  him  time  to  dress,  hustled  him  down-stairs  and 
mounted  him  on  a  sorry  mule. 

Beardless  of  his  rank  and  gray  hairs,  they  added  insult  to  injury 
by  turning  his  faoe  to  the  mule's  tail,  and  by  tying  his  bare  feet  under 
the  animal's  body.  His  hands  they  tied  behind  him,  and  in  this  plight 
they  rode  him  through  the  night — and  the  August  nights  are  cold  on 
the  bay-shore — ^to  where  the  army  was  encamped  some  miles  below, 
and  where,  as  before  stated,  they  shipped  him  on  a  transport. 

The  discovery  by  his  friends  of  his  whereabouts  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  flag  of  truce  consumed  some  days.  Meantime,  the  fleet 
massed  itself  against  Baltimore,  the  battle  of  North  Point  was  fought, 
General  Ross  was  killed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September 
Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  (afterwards  postmaster  of  Baltimore)  put 
out  on  the  cartel-ship  "  Surprise"  for  the  "  Mindon." 

Arrived  alongside,  Mr.  Key  was  put  aboard  the  flag-ship,  where 
he  was  courteously  received  and  listened  to  while  he  stated  his  mission. 

In  answer  to  his  request,  however,  he  was  told  that  '^  the  prisoner 
would  be  released  only  on  condition  of  favor  extended  to  the  wounded 
English  who  lay  prisoners  of  war  at  Baltimore." 

This  Mr.  Key  had  full  power  to  grant,  and  so  stated  ;  expressing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  hope  that  as  soon  as  the  papers  could  be  signed 
he  and  Dr.  Beanes  would  be  allowed  to  depart. 

But  to  this,  polite  and  emphatic  response  was  made  to  the  efiect 
that  neither  of  them  could  leave  the  ship  until  the  following  day,  the 
detention  being  a  military  necessity. 

He  was  permitted,  however,  to  join  the  doctor,  whom  he  found 
cooped  up  in  a  small  cell-like  hole  and  almost  in  an  apoplexy  from 
rage  and  discomfort. 

The  "  military  necessity"  was  soon  made  apparent,  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry  began  at  three  o'clock  that  aflemoon. 

The  odds  were  heavy  against  us,  for  the  enemy's  frigates,  troop- 
ships, bomb-catches,  rocketrships,  and  ships-of-the-line  numbered  forty 
all  told.  And  the  ^'  unknown  quantity"  added  its  int^er  of  anxiety. 
Five  thousand  of  "  Wellington's  Invincibles,"  two  thousand  sailors, 
and  two  thousand  marines  were  hwum  to  have  entered  the  battle  of 
North  Point,  but  what  reserves  there  were  no  one  knew.  Three 
thousand  two  hundred  Americans  (principally  militiamen)  had  been 
rallied  to  oppose  the  same.  Seventeen  hundred  of  these  had  actually 
been  engaged,  and  all  were  exhausted  by  anxiety,  loss  of  sleep,  and 
bloodier  causes,  but  they  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  garrison 
proper  of  Fort  McHenry,  although  small  (about  two  hundred),  num- 
bered trained  soldiers  among  its  members,  and  their  commander  was 
the  gallant  Armistead. 
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The  ball  was  opened  by  the  "Meteor,"  the  "  JEtna,"  "Terror," 
"  Volcano,"  and  "  Devastation"  (bombs),  and  the  "  Erebus"  (rocket- 
ship),  while  the  heavy  guns  of  the  frigates  and  line-of-battles  barked 
sullenly  in  between  Covington  City  Battery  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco),  and  the  fort  responded  so  briskly  that  the  firing  was  almost 
incessant.' 

Little  damage  was  done,  however,'  the  English  either  overshooting 
the  mark  or  &lling  short  of  it,  and  the  casualties  were :  killed,  two 
men, — one  officer  (Lieutenant  Claggett),  one  non-commissioned  officer 
(Sergeant  Clem) ;  wounded,  two  men. 

The  enemy  perceived  this  themselves,  and  at  one  time  the  com- 
manders of  the  frigates  "  Severn,"  "  Euryalus,"  "  Havannah,"  and 
"  Hebrus"  signaled  for  permission  to  lighten  ship,  lay  alongside  the 
fort,  and  make  a  dash  with  the  boats. 

Fortunately,  this  was  refused  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  prob- 
ably for  the  same  reason  given  Colonel  Brooke,  when  refusing  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  an  attack  on  Chinkapin  Hill  that  same  night.* 

Meantime,  our  gunners  served  their  pieces  merrily,  and  cracked 
jokes  right  and  left  about  the  bad  marksmanship  of  the  English. 
They  even  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  hurtling  and  crashing 
of  projectiles  to  laugh  at  a  rooster  that  flew  up  on  the  parapet  and 
crowed  lustily.  As  his  strident  voice  rang  out  again  and  again  over 
the  water,  they  dropped  their  rammers,  tore  ofi^  their  hats,  and  cheered 
him  to  the  echo. 

Under  the  heavy  fire  Baltimore  was  in  a  quiver,  not  merely  figura- 
tively, but  actually,  from  the  detonations,  and  as  night  drew  on  the 
anxious  city  kept  watch  on  its  roof-tops. 

How  the  fight  went  no  one  could  tell,  but  the  black  pall  seaward 
was  broidered  with  fiery  arabesques  and  splendid  mock-suns,  and  they 
knew  that  the  end  was  not  yet. 

To  the  two  Americans  the  time  on  board  the  "Mindon"  was 
fraught  with  an  i^ony  of  hope  and  fear. 

Fastened  like  rats  in  a  cage ;  no  one  to  give  them  news,  smothered 
in  smoke,  their  only  index  of  the  struggle  the  shuddering  timbers  and 
trembling  hull,  the  scream  of  shell  and  flare  of  "carcass"  as  they 
sped  on  their  malignant  mission,  the  hours  crawled  by. 

They  debated  breathlessly  at  intervals,  but  generally  they  stood 
silent,  with  their  faces  pressed  to  the  bull's-eye,  watching  the  burning 
night,  and  straining  their  eyes  towards  the  fort. 

At  daybreak  the  firing  ceased. 

They  looked  in  each  other's  pallid  faces. 

*  One  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  were  fired  from  the  fort. 

*  Three  hundred  dollars  covered  the  damages  sustained. 

*  See  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Croker,  dated  H.  M.  S.  "  Tonnant,"  Chesapeake, 
September  17,  1814. 
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What  did  it  mean  ? 

Had  the  flag  fallen  and  defeat  oome  upon  us  ? 

Again  they  strained  their  sight  towards  the  fort.  Bat  a  sea-mist 
hang  between  and  blinded  their  vision. 

White  as  a  shroud  it  clung  to  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  in  the 
silence  they  heard  their  hearts  beat. 

Just  then  the  tid^  turned,  and  on  its  crest  the  sea-wind  rode  up  the 
bay ;  it  cTefl  the  fog-folds  for  a  moment,  stirring  and  driving  straight 
out  a  flag  that  hung  heavy  with  the  dews  of  September. 

It  was  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I 

Falling  in  each  other's  arms,  they  wept  tears  that  honored  their 
manhood,  and  gave  way  to  sobs  that  were  prayers  of  praise. 

On  fire  with  the  rebound  of  hope  deferred,  glowing  with  patriotic 
fervor  and  noble  enthusiasm,  Key  snatched  a  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  penciled  on  it  the  first  verse  of  his  immortal  song. 

That  night,  safe  in  Baltimore  with  his  released  friend,  surrounded 
by  the  rejoicings  of  the  delivered  city,  he  completed  it,  and  his  uncle, 
Judge  Nicholson,  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  early  in  the  morning 
(the  15th)  he  set  out  to  have  it  published.  He  took  it  first  to  the  print- 
ing-house of  Colonel  Benjamin  Edes.^  But  that  sturdy  patriot  was 
still  out  with  his  troop,  encamped  at  North  Point.  Then  he  took  it 
to  Captain  Lester,  and  had  it  printed  in  the  form  of  hand-bills  and 
distributed. 

It  flew  through  the  country  on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  kindling 
in  every  breast  a  flame  that  burned  pure  and  clear  against  the  lurid 
background  of  war's  greed  and  carnage,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it 
has  voiced  a  nation's  love. 

McHenry  stands  to-day  as  then, — a  four-cornered  bastion,  with 
demi-lunes  and  counterscarp. 

Above  the  postern  is  the  date  of  its  erection,  1794,  and  the  defenses 
are  so  primitive  and  inefficient  as  to  excite  a  smile.  One  Gatling-gun 
could  kill  the  garrison,  and  a  single  Krupp  cannon  would  knock  the 
entire  structure  into  the  past  tense. 

Inside  its  inclosure  are  the  old  quarters,  wherein  are  stationed 
the  picked  light  infantry  of  the  command, — eighteen  families  of 
children. 

Three  or  four  stunted  peach-trees,  an  old  cedar,  and  a  few  hardy 
Toees  are  the  only  shade  and  shrubbery,  and  the  back  windows  are  on 
a  hand-shaking  line  with  the  ramparts.  The  flag-pole  occupies  the 
same  place  as  its  historical  predecessor,  and  a  small  gun  stands  near 
by^ — the  military  monitor  that  sounds  the  reveille  and  tattoo  of  the 
sun.  The  gun-tracks  are  rusted ;  and  the  iron  dogs,  like  toothless  old 
hounds, ''  off  duty"  and  stretched  on  the  grass ;  and  the  few  mortars 

^The  grandfather  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Benjamin  Long-Sdes,  XJ.S.N., 
who  was  killed  by  a  torpedo  explosion  at  Newport  a  few  jears  ago. 
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and  cannon  left  at  their  stations  look  like  iron-bound  editions  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle. 

Its  two  strong  points  are  Fortress  Monroe  and  the  magnificent 
water-battery  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  first  is  an  outpost,  the 
second  will  be  a  powerful  defense — if  completed.  Just  now  it  is  "  sus- 
pended without  pay/'  a  munificent  and  far-seeing  government  having 
allowed  five  years  to  elapse  since  the  last  appropriation  ran  out. 

And  I  will  add  just  here  that  that  clever  old  Engineer  Time  is 
sapping  and  mining  so  effectually  on  his  own  account  the  work  will 
probably  follow  the  example  of  the  said  appropriation  and  run  out  too 
— with  the  tide. 

The  grounds  are  exteqsi  ve,  and  the  new  barracks  and  buildings  make 
a  fair  show  in  the  sunshine.  A  base-ball  ground  is  rarely  without  a 
game  in  progress ;  the  reading-rooms  have  a  third  of  the  command  as 
habitu^;  and  the  chapel  and  regimental  school  are  fairly  well  attended. 

The  commanding  officer  is  Colonel  Langdon  (of  the  class  of  1854), 
a  typical  military  man,  whose  rule  is  rigid  but  kindly.  He  is  tall,  with 
inflexible  figure,  iron-gray  hair,  and  severe  gray  eyes.  A  triangular 
wrinkle  between  his  brows  lends  a  stern  look  to  his  face,  and  he  has 
the  (to  civilians)  startling  precision  of  movement,  statement,  and  action 
peculiar  to  West  Pointers. 

He  has  a  very  weak  spot  in  his  heart  for  children,  and  in  his  office 
— as  bare  of  ornament  and  luxuries  as  a  field-tent  in  winter — two 
broken  toys  and  a  picture  of  two  noble  boys  contrast  oddly  with  statis- 
tical books,  war-maps,  tactics,  and  treatises  on  ordnance. 

It  took  a  very  beautiful  form  some  weeks  ago— this  tenderness  for 
little  ones.  In  Hull  Street,  just  outside  the  garrison-gate  and  in  a 
horrible  part  of  the  town,  a  mission-school  had  been  established,  but  it 
fell  into  financial  trouble,  the  rent  could  not  be  paid,  and  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  it.  But  the  colonel  sent  word,  ''  No.  Bring  the 
children  into  the  fort-chapel,  and  teach  them  there." 

He  got  a  fine  cabinet  organ,  interested  an  up-town  clergyman,  and 
now  every  Sunday  afternoon  two  hundred  children  assemble  in  the 
quaint  little  place  for  instruction,  a  rousing  '^  sing,''  and  a  stretch  on 
the  green,  where  the  clean  salt  air  can  wash  out  their  lungs  and  nostrils. 

The  organist,  who  is  likewise  school-teacher  and  librarian,  is  a  man 
with  a  history. 

He  is  one  of  that  Prussian  regiment  which  at  Gravelotte  lost  seven 
hundred  men  and  thirty-six  officers  within  forty  minutes ;  and  was  one 
of  the  Grerman  contingent  in  Egypt.  In  the  latter  place  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Baker  Pasha,  and  ultimately  that  of  the  Khedive  himself. 
By  the  latter  he  was  offered  a  commission  in  his  service,  and  it  was  in 
actual  process  of  execution  when  England  ^^  interposed"  in  Egyptian 
affairs  and  sent  all  foreigners,  except  Englishmen,  adrift  from  Ismail's 
service.    Then  he  gravitated  here,  and  enlisted  in  our  service,  in  which 
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his  colonel  says  he  can  secure  a  commission  at  any  time  he  chooses  to 
exert  himself  to  do  so. 

A  fragment  of  the  '^  Mindon"  has  drifted  back  to  Baltimore  on  the 
tide  of  years.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  that 
cify^  and  has  a  place  of  honor  in  its  cabinets.  It  bears  an  inscription 
which  declares  it — 

"  A  piece  of  Admiral  Cockburn's  jQag-ehip,  the  '  Mindon/  which 
took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry^  September  13-14^ 
1814." 

It  is  dated  1860,  and  goes  on  to  state  that  the  vessel  '^  is  still  in  use 
as  a  hospital-ship  in  the  harbor  of  Hong-Kong. '^ 

Another  relic  is  a  brace  of  carcass-balls,  which  were  dug  out  of  the 
dry-dock  a  few  years  ago  and  mounted  at  the  entrance  of  the  church- 
yard. They  are  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  are  perforated  with  holes, 
which  were  filled  with  tar,  turpentine,  and  Greek  fire,  then  touched  off, 
and  dropped  towards  the  fort  to  fire  it. 

But  of  course  the  best  relic  of  all  is  the  old  fort  itself,  and  I  know 
of  few  prettier  places  on  a  bright  spring  morning.  To  the  right  and 
left  dance  the  blue  waters  of  the  Patapsoo,  and  straight  away  in  front 
stretches  the  bay,  with  Fort  Carroll  showing  like  a  cheese-box  in  the 
offing.  The  grass  springs  green  on  the  parapets,  the  dandelions  burn 
like  glow-worms,  and  the  incoming  and  outgoing  fleets  look  like 
peaceful  and  graceful  ghosts  of  the  great  flotilla  that  assisted  at  the 
birth  of  our  national  anthem. 

E.  LOBAINE  DOBSEY. 
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THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  The  UinTED  Sbrvicb,  by  Major  William  H. 

Powell,  United  States  Army.] 

(Concluded  from  page  690,  vol.  xii.) 

The  Parisian  has  always  had  some  well-marked  predilections  for  cer- 
tain corps.  Oftentimes^  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  explained 
why  they  received  with  frantic  bravos  this  or  that  corps,  while  they 
maintained  a  rigid  silence  regarding  the  others. 

The  day  of  the  review,  when  the  Ouirassiers  dimly  appeared 
through  the  dust,  showing  their  steady  ranks,  correctly  aligned,  the 
crowd  became  excited,  and  the  emotion  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  through 
all  hearts ;  and,  at  the  moment  when  they  arrived  opposite  the  tribunes, 
a  formidable  cry  was  raised,— 

"  Vtvent  lea  Ouirassiers  /" 

Salute  Reischoffen !  Salute  the  remembrance  of  the  grand  battle 
where  forty  thousand  Frenchmen  placed  hors  de  combaiy  in  eight  hours, 
ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two  Germans.  A  single  German 
regiment,  the  Fiftieth  Lower  Silesia,  lost  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  men ;  the  Sixth,  of  the  same  province,  lost  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six.  The  Second  Corps,  to  which  they  belonged,  counted  in  the 
evening  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  men  less  than  in  the 
morning.  We  had,  in  that  gigantic  struggle,  some  regiments — notably 
the  Fiftieth  and  the  Seventy-fourth — annihilated ;  the  Zouaves  and  the 
Turcos  had  been  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  French  Ouiraasiera,  who  sacrificed 
themselves  for  the  honor  of  their  arms,  for  the  6dat  of  the  last  of  these 
combats,  should  have,  in  history, — as  conquerors, — the  honor  of  that 
day. 

In  order  that  the  truth  of  that  day  may  be  known,  we  mention  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  charges  of  Oairassiers  at  Beischoffen.  At  1.30 
P.M.  the  First  and  the  Fourth  Regiments  were  thrown  forward ;  then 
the  Second  and  the  Third  were  thrown  against  the  enemy ;  two  colonels 
were  killed ;  one.  Colonel  Lafutzen  de  Lacarre,  his  head  having  been 
carried  away  by  a  ball,  his  body  was  borne  along  for  some  distance  on 
his  horse  towards  the  enemy.  A  third  colonel  was  taken  prisoner. 
An  hour  afterwards,  the  Eighth  and  the  Ninth  diarged  in  their  turn. 
So  many  men  had  fallen  in  the  two  actions,  that  the  following  day, 
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when  Marshal  McMahon  was  interrogated  as  to  the  strength  of  his 
cavalry,  he  replied, — 

"  The  CkiiramerSj  they  are  no  more  I" 

Owing  to  divers  causes,  some  particular  circumstances  pertaining 
exceptionally  to  Paris,  the  Zouaves  (returned  from  Italy,  1859),  the 
Turcos  (same  date  and  at  end  of  the  empire),  and  the  Marine  Infantry 
(1870  and  1876)  had,  at  those  times,  all  the  honors  of  the  f^te. 

The  rarity  of  their  presence  in  the  capital,  the  services  that  they 
had  rendered  abroad,  and  the  unfamiliarity  with  their  showy  uniforms, 
all  went  to  justify  this  favor  with  the  crowd. 

For  the  Zouaves  and  the  Turcos  it  is  impossible  to  select  any  par- 
ticularly glorious  day ;  they  have  stood  above  all  since  their  creation, — 
there  are  some  Turcos  at  Tonquin, — and,  above  all,  they  have  stained 
with  their  blood  the  flags  which  they  have  displayed  to  the  enemy. 
The  flags  of  the  Second  and  Third  Regiments  of  Zouaves  and  of  the 
Third  B^ment  of  native  sharpshooters  are  decorated  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

As  to  the  Marine  Infantry,  we  owe  not  only  our  colonies  in  the  ex- 
treme East,  but  in  Senegal,  which  it  has  conquered  almost  alone ;  it 
has,  moreover,  served  gloriously  at  Sebastopol,  at  Bomarsund,  and  in 
Mexico,  by  the  side  of  our  land  forces.  During  the  last  war  it  figured 
in  almost  all  our  armies  at  Paris  and  in  Provence,  after  having  fur- 
nished to  the  Army  of  the  Meuse  that  magnificent  division  for  which 
the  day  of  Sedan  termed  it  BazeiUes — almost  a  victory. 

"  Happy,"  it  is  said,  "  are  those  who  have  no  history."  But  happy, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  regiments  which  have  one. 

The  r^ment  is  a  living  machine  which  renews  itself  without  ces- 
sation,— stafi^,  men,  habiliments,  arms ;  but  thanks  to  the  legends  in- 
scribed in  golden  letters  on  its  flag,  it  is  always  the  same  raiment.  It 
is  carried  in  the  ranks  in  order  that  it  may  repeat  to  the  youngest  of 
the  conscripts  the  great  works  of  their  ancestors. 

Salute,  then,  the  flags  and  the  standards :  of  the  Fifty-first  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  decorated  for  having  taken  three  standards  and 
three  flags  from  the  Mexicans  in  1863-64-65 ;  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  decorated  for  having  taken  a  flag  from  the  Ger- 
mans August,  1870;  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  deco- 
rated for  having  taken  a  flag  from  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Solfe- 
rino ;  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  decorated  for  having 
taken  a  standard  from  the  Mexicans, — combat  of  Aculcingo;  of  the 
Chasseurs  d  pied,  decorated  for  the  flags  taken  at  Solferino  by  the  Tenth 
Battalion,  and  the  battalion  of  the  Chasseurs  dpied  of  the  ex-guard ; 
of  the  First  Chassewrs  d^Afriqtte,  decorated  for  having  taken  a  fls^ 
from  the  Mexicans  at  the  combat  of  San  Pdblo  del  Monte. 

In  counting  the  flags  of  the  Second  and  Third  Zouaves,  and  of  the 
Fiist  Algerian  Sharpshooters,  it  will  make  nine  regiments  which  have 
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merited  this  honor,  so  rare  as  to  be  envied  by  all  the  other  oorps  of  the 
army. 

SAINT  CYB. 

"  Frenchmen  to  the  most  remote,  ancover 
Before  the  flag  which  advances : 
Of  the  first  hattalion  of  France 
It  is  the  standard  I    Enemies  to  your  knees  I 

*'  Float  to  the  will  of  the  breezci  flag  of  the  school, 
Thee  our  symbol 
Of  glory  and  of  honor. 
The  sight  alone  of  which  would  cause  the  head  to  bow, 
And  in  the  breast 
Make  beat  the  heart.'' 

What  is  that  lively  drumming?  the  drummers  beating  Saint  Oyri- 
enne  /  It  is  Saint  Cyr  I  the  battalion  of  officers  in  advance.  Upon 
all  the  fronts  of  the  regiments  one  can  perceive  an  agitation.  Colonels, 
generals,  sub-lieutenants,  shuffle  about,  and  stand  on  tiptoe  r^arding 
them.  It  is  St.  Cyr  which  advances,  the  red  and  white  plume  floating 
on  the  sky-blue  shako;  it  is  a  living  wall.  Bravo  I  bravo  I  what 
marching !  The  old  moustaches,  wet  with  a  tear  of  youth,  contem- 
plate and  admire.  It  is  St.  Cyr  I  it  is  the  poetry,  the  hope,  the  ten- 
derness of  the  army ! 

I  have  known  the  St.  Cyrians  for  a  long  time.  Formerly,  when 
I  was  a  child,  I  saw  them  at  least  three  hundred  times  march  majesti- 
cally on  the  green  carpet  of  the  park  at  Versailles,  to  r^ain  St  Cyr 
by  the  route  aux  Cochxms;  to-day,  all  those  are  either  generals  or  dead, 
those  of  the  time  of  CkmdwnJtme^  of  Vobeliague,  of  Mazagrau;  then 
they  numbered  five  hundred,  and  with  the  promotions  from  La  N^oea- 
sii^j  from  the  Tremhlemenij  and  from  Islyj  made  six  hundred.  Now, 
there  are  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  like  a  regiment  of  infantry ;  they 
have  also  a  squadron  of  cavalry  exactly  like  a  legion  of  the  time  of 
Marshal  Saxe.    This  is  not  less  than  a  battalion. 

They  have  never  had  enough  of  the  St.  Cyrians.  They  are  above 
all  in  the  army.  Since  1825  they  have  graduated  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  thousand  from  the  school.  I  have  counted  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seven  of  these  on  the  Annuaire  for  1883.  All  the  others 
are  not  dead ;  but  Algeria,  the  Crimea,  Italy,  Mexico,  China,  and  the 
last  war  have  consumed  at  least  five  or  six  thousand. 

This  is  how  the  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  remaining 
in  active  service  are  distributed  in  the  different  corps  of  the  army : 

Intendanoe:  4  intendants-general,  17  intendants,  189  sub-inten- 
dants,  and  17  assistants. 

Qendarmerie:  10  colonels,  6  lieutenant-colonels,  28  chiefs  of  squad- 
rons, 21  captains,  4  lieutenants,  and  one  sub-lieutenant 

InfarUerie:  152  colonels,  159  lieutenant-colonels,  752  chiefs  of 
battalions,  1180  captains,  718  lieutenants,  and  1387  sub-lieutenants. 
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Cavalrie:  69  colonels^  69  lieatenant-coloDels,  180  chiefs  of  squad- 
lODS^  336  captains^  307  lieutenants^  and  295  sub-lieutenants. 

I  have  reserved  the  best  for  the  last^ — ^the  marshals  and  generals 
in  active  service. 

Two  marshals,  McMahon  and  Canrobert,  have  worn  the  uniform 
of  St  Cyr;  also  seventy-two  generals  of  division  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  generals  of  brigade.  But  I  have  thrown  to  one  side 
the  retired  generals  and  those  of  the  cadre  of  reserve. 

This  is  why  all  the  army  of  Paris  bestirs  itself  when  it  hears  the 
St  Cyrian  beaten.  The  hearts  of  the  old  St  Cyrians  leap  at  the  sight 
of  the  flag  on  which  Napoleon  I.  caused  to  be  inscribed,  and  which 
shines  there  still :  Ila  a^mstrwUsent  pour  vainore  ! 

For  the  past  two  years  the  journals  have  been  badly  informed. 
I  have  remarked  how  much  those  who  invented  news  are  better  in- 
formed than  those  who  seek  for  the  truth, — ^the  best-informed  journals 
had  spread  the  rumor  that  the  school  of  Saint  Maixent  figured  in  the 
grand  review  of  July  14. 

This  news  was  evidently  false.  For  why  place  the  students  of 
Saint  Maixent  by  the  side  of  the  Saint  Cyrians  ? 

This  idea  of  effacing  the  differences  by  dwelling  upon  them  has  not 
terminated  efficaciously  the  question  of  the  imiiy  of  origin,  which  is 
still  an  open  one. 

Napoleon  I.  created  the  school  of  Fontainebleau,  since  transferred 
to  St  Cyr ;  this  made  some  stir  in  the  military  Landernau.  He  was 
not  consul  at  that  time.  What  were  the  old  soldiers  of  Egypt  and  of 
Italy  going  to  say  ?  would  the  old  moustaches  be  obedient  to  them — 
these  young  white-beaks  ?  This  was  a  question  which  preoccupied  the 
faithful  Berthier.  But  Greneral  Bonaparte  stopped  at  little  when  he 
believed  his  resolution  was  a  good  one.  At  the  first  observation  that 
was  made  to  him  by  an  old  fellow  of  the  first  army  of  the  republic,  he 
took  upon  himself  the  trouble  to  explain  that  if  the  revolution  had 
always  had  enough  good  soldiers,  it  had  sinned  through  the  staff-officers. 

"  Moreover,^'  added  he,  "  my  young  comrades  will  prove  to  you 
that  in  the  school  they  understand  as  much  about  bravery  as  they  do 
about  mathematics." 

Notwithstanding  the  old  moustaches  feared  injury  to  themselves  by 
the  coalition  of  Fontainebleau  and  St  Cyr,  out  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  sub- lieutenants  that  had  gone  out  from  those  two  places,  not 
one  had  arrived  at  the  grade  of  general  in  1815. 

This  is  because  they  did  not  take  care  of  or  spare  themselves  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  that  Napoleon  left  them  relatively  a  long  time 
in  the  grades  of  sub-lieutenant,  of  lieutenant,  and  of  captain,  at  the 
rifik  of  making  rapid  strides  later  on  in  the  grades  of  superior  officers.^ 

*  The  United  States  Congress  seems  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  Napoleon 
in  this  respect. — Tbanslatob. 
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The  first  general  made  from  the  military  school  was  the  Marquis 
de  Talhouet  de  Bonamour;  he  was  nomiDated  general  in  1816. 

Lieutenant-Greneral  Grazan,  one  of  the  first  five  hundred  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  had,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  a  desire  to  know  the 
kind  of  men  who  were  his  old  comrades ;  he  was  director  during  the 
war,  and  the  bureaus  were  searched  for  the  minutest  details ;  he  dis- 
covered that  out  of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  who  left  with 
the  epaulette  of  sub-lieutenant,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  had  been 
killed  by  the  enemy ;  forty  had  become  general  officers ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  were  remaining  superior  officers.  The  one  hundred 
and  eighty  others  had  been  retired  or  had  resigned  before  they  had 
arrived  at  the  epaulette  of  commandant. 

THE  ARTILLERY  AND  THE  ENGINEERS. 

In  our  new  army,  where  the  general  and  special  instruction  will  be 
directed  henceforth  to  its  advancement,  the  former  students  of  St.  Cyr 
will  always  possess  a  military  superiority  over  the  students  of  the  Poly- 
technic school.  The  student  of  St.  Cyr  is  resolutely  a  soldier ;  he  has 
before  him  no  other  career  than  that  of  the  regiment ;  whilst  the  Poly- 
technic student  often  considers  the  school  of  application  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  as  a  last  resource.  For  a  long  time  he  will  regret  the  bridges  and 
roadways,  the  mines,  the  maritime  engineering,  the  manufactures  of  the 
state,  the  inspection  of  the  finances,  and  it  is  only  when  the  Battier — 
as  they  call  one  at  the  Polytechnic  school — ^will  be  vainly  endeavoring 
to  escape  by  a  tangent  from  the  necessity  of  being  an  artillerist  or 
sapper,  that  he  will  commence  to  believe  himself  definitively  a  soldier. 

But  what  a  soldier  I 

Ask  of  the  generals  and  colonels  of  infantry  who  have  made  the 
campaign  of  the  Crimea  what  they  think  of  the  bravery  of  the  officers 
of  the  engineers  and  the  artillery.  They  will  tell  you  of  the  simple, 
silent  courage  at  all  times,  the  wish  to  accomplish  without  bustle  and 
without  excitement,  and  they  will  say  to  you  that,  above  all,  wherever 
the  blue  pantaloons  with  scarlet  bands  have  been  shown,  they  have 
won  the  admiration  of  the  red  pantaloons. 

Since  our  defeat,  Versailles  has  become  one  of  the  four  headquarters 
of  the  engineers.  The  others  are  Montpellier,  Grenoble,  and  Arras. 
We  can,  then,  in  the  future  see  an  entire  regiment  of  this  arm  of  the 
service  defile  in  our  annual  reviews. 

Each  regiment  of  engineers  comprises  five  battalions  of  four  com- 
panies each.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  one  depot  company,  one  of 
sapper-conductors  for  the  carriages  designed  to  transport  the  matirid, 
and  one  of  workmen  for  railroads. 

The  sappers  and  miners  are  scattered  throughout  all  the  companies 
of  the  battalion.  Each  of  the  twenty  battalions  of  the  four  regiments^ 
save  one,  count  in  an  army  corps. 
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The  men  they  afieot  to  recruit  for  this  beautiful  troop  are  generally 
the  house-builders  (stone-masons)^  clerks^  and  students  of  arohitecture ; 
in  fact,  men  from  all  the  professions  which  might  prove  to  be  useful 
in  the  various  works  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  military  engineer. 
It  has  been  thought  to  give  them  the  military  telegraph  service. 
They  have  preferred,  and  with  reason,  to  demand  in  time  of  war  from 
the  civil  tel^raph  service  some  sections  perfectly  fitted  out  with  tools 
and  prepared  for  campaign  duty.  This  corps  d^HUe,  which  has  already 
made  its  record,  in  the  grand  manoeuvres  in  Algeria  and  in  Tunis, 
which  is  represented  at  Tonquin,  has  never  taken  part  in  our  ordinary 
reviews.    The  public  has  never  seen  it. 

I  have  already  given  the  possible  development  of  the  artillery 
passing  from  its  peace  to  its  war  footing.  I  add  that  Paris  possesses 
in  its  vicinity,  and  subject  to  its  government,  two  complete  brigades  of 
artillery :  At  Versailles,  that  of  the  Third  Corps,  composed  of  the 
Eleventh  and  the  Twenty Hsecond  Regiments ;  at  Vincennes,  that  of  the 
Nineteenth  Corps,  composed  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Regiments. 

The  artillery,  which  is  considered  by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  the 
army,  as  having  to  play  a  preponderating  r6le  in  the  future  wars,  is 
always  strongly  applauded  in  all  the  reviews.  It  is  the  arm  of  the 
moment.  The  republican  government  has  almost  doubled  it,  and  of 
all  the  expense  that  it  has  created,  it  is  on  the  whole  quite  justified. 
They  cannot  improvise  artillery.  We  Parisians,  who  subscribed  with 
much  zeal  for  cannon  during  the  siege,  have  seen  enough  of  that 
Those  seven  famous  pieces,  so  badly  constructed  besides  by  the  civil 
engineers,  were  not  ready  in  time,  except  to  become  servants  to  the 
Communists. 

After  the  raising  of  the  siege,  I  left  Paris  to  go  to  Bordeaux  to 
assist  at  the  first  session  of  the  Assembly,  which  place  chance  had  fixed 
upon  for  the  meeting.  The  first  object  which  met  my  view  on  the 
dock  was  a  magnificent  American  battery  of  steel  guns  that  the  sailors 
were  disembarking.  There  were  five;  they  had  arrived  during  the 
night,  a  little  like  the  famous  marquis  who  came  always  the  day  after 
the  battle  to  show  himself  among  his  comrades. 

To-day  we  have  cannon  upon  cannon  of  the  latest  designs. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  each  nation  in  Europe  imag- 
ines that  it  possesses  the  latest  piece  of  mechanism  for  killing  men 
easily,  promptly,  efficaciously,  and,  above  all,  at  the  greatest  distance. 
Our  field-pieces  can,  they  say,  lodge  their  shells  at  eight  kilometres 
within  a  square  of  ten  metres  on  a  side.  This  is  superb,  is  it  not? 
Ah,  well,  there  are  in  Europe  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  of  artillery 
and  savants  who  are  working  to  find  a  piece  still  more  efficacious,  still 
lighter,  and  more  easily  moved ;  for  the  height  of  perfection  of  a 
piece  of  artillery  is  not  only  the  solidity  of  the  carriage,  but  also  its 
mobility  and  its  lightness.     It  is  necessary  that  a  piece  of  artillery 
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may  be  able,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  move  wherever  infantry  may  be 

able  to  go. 

Or,  suppose  that  one  of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  workers  find 

something  better  than  we  have, — ^something  very  much  better;  for 

example,  one  of  double  capacity,  and  light  enough  for  a  piece  to  be 

placed  on  the  top  of  the  July  column,  with  an  absolute  accuracy, 

certain  and  efficacious,  in  making  a  breach  in  the  thickest  walls, — ^the 

result  will  be  that  our  material  will  be  of  no  value,  some  hundreds  of 

millions  will  be  lost,  and  there  will  be  some  other  hundreds  of  millions 

of  expense.    But  I  believe  that,  for  the  present,  there  is  nothing  to 

give  us  uneasiness.    As  long  as  they  have  not  invented  a  new  powder 

for  cannon  the  present  pieces  may,  without  an  absolutely  unforeseen 

discovery,  be  considered  as  possessing  relative  perfection. 

By  this  example  one  may  judge  of  what  it  costs  to  prepare  for 
war. 

Each  arm  of  the  service  has  its  specialty.  With  the  service  of 
short  duration  these  specialties  become  to  be  at  the  time  well  defined 
and  simple.  In  three  years  and  some  months  a  soldier  does  not 
understand  all  that  it  is  desirous  for  him  to  know. 

The  infantry  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  best  division,  although 
the  art  of  marching  with  a  well-filled  haversack,  a  rifle,  and  munitions 
for  two  purposes, — one  to  sustain  life  and  the  other  to  destroy  it, — ^is 
not  learned  in  a  day.  A  good  infantry,  then,  must  not  be  composed  of 
the  most  feeble  of  our  army ;  it  is  to  supply  our  foot  regiments  with 
strong  and  solid  men  that  they  have  diminished  the  size  required  as  a 
standard  for  the  cavalry. 

The  engineers  taking  the  house-builders,  the  artillery  consuming 
the  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  they  have  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
place  in  the  cavalry  all  the  men  used  to  riding  horses,  and  there  are 
some  very  brave  and  vigorous  men  who  could  never  accustom  themselves 
to  the  association,  oflen  brutal,  with  horses. 

Do  not  be  astonished,  then,  at  any  apparent  feebleness  on  the  part 
of  our  dragoons,  chasseurs,  or  hussars.  They  are  small,  but  they  are 
active  resistants,  and  they  are  also  as  much  used  to  the  horse  as  their 
predecessors  of  seven  years'  service.  This  system  of  recruiting  is 
much  more  rational  than  that  of  the  time  when  they  would  leave  a 
jockey  in  the  infantiy  simply  because  he  lacked  a  centimetre  of  the 
regular  height  of  the  hussars. 

GUABD  OF  PARIS  AND  FIBE-SAPPEBS. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  always  had  the  privilege  of  possessing  mag- 
nificent civil  organizations.  According  to  this,  she  is  like  a  sovereign 
princess,  who  would  have  her  guard  of  honor  uniquely  composed  of 
soldiers  (TilUe. 

That  guard — municipal  or  republican,  and  fire-sappers — costs  her 
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dearly ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  payment  of  these  subjects  of  choice,  among 
whom  they  are  recruited^  that  occasions  the  great  expense. 

In  1830,  before  the  revolution  of  July,  Paris  did  not  have  for  her 
security  more  than  nine  hundred  gendarmes,  some  on  foot  and  some 
mounted,  and  a  battalion  of  fire-sappers,  four  companies. 

The  revolution  of  July  having  demonstrated  the  insui&ciency  of  the 
gendarmerie  of  Paris,  the  new  government  created  the  Municipal  Guard. 
At  first,  it  was  composed  of  twelve  companies  and  three  squadrons ; 
then  successively  raised  to  sixteen  companies  and  four  squadrons. 

In  spite  of  the  uniform  of  the  Imperial  Ouard,  in  which  it  was 
clothed,  it  had  the  appearance  of  the  royal  gendarmerie ;  and  it  was 
replaced,  in  February,  1848,  by  the  guards  of  the  corps  of  Caussidiere. 
Clothed  in  blue  blouses,  with  belts  and  cravats  of  most  beautiful  red, 
these  night-movers  required  not  more  than  a  week  to  assume  the  man- 
ner of  perfect  municipals.  But  with  tranquillity,  regularity  introduced 
itself  into  the  new  corps,  excessively  loose,  and  reconstituted  it  to  the 
extent  that  the  Republican  Guard  became  absolutely  like  the  Municipal 
Guard.  The  empire  changed  nothing  of  this,  and  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  the  defense  found  in  this  superior  corps  a  beautiful  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  a  superb  raiment  of  infantry. 

The  Commune  having  added  force  to  the  reasons  which  since  1830 
have  augmented  the  service  of  the  Paris  guard,  two  l^ions  were  at  that 
time  formed,  each  one  composed  of  two  battalions  of  eight  companies 
each,  and  of  six  squadrons.  They  attached  one  battery  of  mountain 
artillery  to  each  legion,  and  the  Parisians  had  not  had  the  occasion  to 
see  them  until  the  review  by  Greneral  de  Ci&sey,  at  the  Champs  i&lys^es, 
in  September,  1871. 

To-day  the  Republican  Guard  is  composed  of  but  one  l^ion,  but  its 
strength  is  three  battalions  and  six  squadrons. 

The  difficulty  of  recruiting  an  ilUe  corps  in  an  army  of  young  sol- 
diers arises  in  taking  them  from  the  largest  and  best,  although,  under 
the  name  of  auxiliary  guards,  they  have  introduced  many  men  who  do 
not  combine  all  the  legal  conditions  of  age  and  service. 

The  fire-sappers  have  been  increased  from  four  to  twelve  companies 
— ^that  is  to  say,  tripled — since  1854.  This  is  not  only  due  to  an  en- 
largement of  their  round  of  service  up  to  the  fortifications,  but  is  the 
result  of  industrial  progress.  The  general  employment  of  gas  and 
steam  has  sextupled  the  dangers  of  fire,  and  each  arrondissement  of 
Paris  has  now  its  company  of  fire-sappers. 

For  these  brave  and  heroic  sappers  we  would  remark  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tour  of  night-service  would  add  much  to  their  recruitment. 
At  the  fire  of  the  incendiary  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  them  to  be 
brave,  but  they  must  be  full  of  prudence,  of  knowledge,  and  of  expe- 
rience. Coolness  is  only  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  or 
the  young  sappers  do  not  remain  in  the  corps  longer  than  two  and  a 
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half  years,  three  at  most.  The  corps  renews  itself  every  year  by  thirds, 
and  sometimes  a  sapper  is  discharged  without  ever  having  had  occasion 
to  see  a  fire.  There  are  very  frequent  deaths,  which  are  often  the  result 
of  excess  of  courage,  and  which  a  little  more  experience  would  have 
better  regulated.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  should  give  to  the  fire- 
sappers  the  same  pay  as  to  the  Paris  guards ;  they  would  gain  some 
real  advantage  by  this,  and  retain  in  the  ranks  those  who  would  be 
excellent  guides  for  their  young  comrades. 

The  reviews  terminate  ordinarily  with  the  train  and  the  adminis- 
trative troops.  Do  not  ridicule  them,  these  troops  of  old,  clothed  in 
gray;  these  four-wheeled  hussars;  these  rice-bread-salts,  these  royal 
Cambouisy  these  knee-musketeers, — ^they  are  the  grand  preparators  and 
organizers  of  victory.  They  are  the  haversack  of  the  army.  A  re- 
publican general  wrote  to  the  convention,  "  Pew  de  pain,  pas  de  lor- 
pins.''  These  are  the  muleteers  of  the  train  of  supplies  which  have 
conquered  Algeria.  Salute  them,  then,  these  modest  heroes  of  patience, 
devotion,  and  labor ! 

CONCLUSION. 

And  now  that  the  review  has  terminated,  pardon  me  for  not  having 
spoken  in  a  very  laudatory  manner  of  this  vanquished  army,  which 
needs  only  the  occasion  to  become  victorious. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  necessary  ever  to  stuff  up  with  praises  an 
army  returning  from  a  combat ;  still  less  that  which  has  never  been 
engaged  in  one. 

After  the  campaign  of  1859,  so  easy,  so  happy,  and  so  rapid,  the 
Emperor. Napoleon  III.,  in  a  speech  to  the  grand  staff  corps,  reunited 
at  St.  Cloud  to  felicitate  the  occasion,  said  he  would  not  have  accepted 
the  struggle  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Adige  without  making  appeal  to 
revolutionary  means. 

He  would  have  spoken  of  the  levie  en  massCy  or  rather  of  the 
national  army.  They  listened  with  inattention  in  repeating  the  beastly 
words  that  were  repeated  a  dozen  years  later  to  M.  Thiers,  victorious 
over  the  Commune,  "  We  have  the  most  beautiful  army  in  the  world." 

The  day  after  Sadowa,  the  most  beautiful  army  in  the  world  did  not 
have  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  place  on  the  Rhine.  The  events 
which  followed  our  defeats  have  forced  us  to  adopt  the  military  meas- 
ures which  will  give  us  the  greatest  possible  force  that  we  can  develop, 
— a  force  so  considerable  that  it  startles  the  imagination. 

Ood  grant  that  this  powerful  machine  may  be  able,  as  they  expect 
it,  to  rapidly  perform  its  duty  the  day  when  they  will  have  need  of  it. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  war  of  the  present  depends  upon  the  first 
ten  days  which  follows  its  declaration. 

The  first  to  move  will  crush  the  other. 

God  grant  that  the  first  to  move  will  be  France. 
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TO,  ABOUT,  AND  ACROSS  MADAGASCAR. 

(Continued  from  page  701,  vol.  zii.) 

IV. 

Junt  9. — Turned  out  early ;  broke  camp  and  started  with  all  the  re- 
maining party,  6  a.m.  ;  got  away  at  6  a.m.  Morning  oold  and  damp. 
Myself  very  feverish  and  ill.  Passed  over  a  comparatively  level  coun- 
try, with  frequent  rolling  hills ;  the  whole  country  evidently  volcanic, 
the  strata  being  perpendicular,  and  most  marked  in  the  land-breaks  on 
the  hill-sides.  9.20  crossed  a  large  feeder  of  the  Zizibongy,  neither 
deep  nor  rapid.  Noticed  large  herds  of  cattle  grazing.  Waded  the 
feeder  and  ascended  the  hill  on  the  other  side. 

This  part  of  the  country  seems  to  be  very  thickly  populated, 
and  numerous  villages  are  scattered  in  eveiy  direction.  Passed  over 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward,  came  to  a  halt,  mustered,  and 
entered  a  small  town  called  Sandrakalay,  where  we  determined  to  put  up 
for  the  night.  Stanwood  and  myself  took  possession  of  a  large  vacated 
house,  and,  rolling  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets,  prepared  to  rest. 
Later  I  took  a  stroll  with  my  gun  to  the  westward,  returning  about 
dark. 

The  day  has  been  a  gloomy  and  heavy  one  to  me ;  dark,  nimbus- 
clouds  obscure  the  sky ;  the  wind  moans  dismally  about  the  house ;  the 
hour  is  indeed  a  dreary  one.  The  fever  has  a  firm  hold  upon  me,  and 
I  am  somewhat  exhausted. 

JwM  10. — ^Five  miles'  travel  directly  to  the  west  brought  us  next 
morning  into  a  mountainous  country.  On  each  and  every  side  tower- 
ing peaks  ran  skywards,  their  sides  often  clad  to  the  very  summit  with 
immense  masses  and  boulders  of  rock,  while  the  soil  in  many  places 
was  as  sandy  as  on  the  sea-shore.  On  every  hand  jutting  from  out  the 
earth  are  immense  quantities  of  rock  in  marked  strata,  formations  tend- 
ing to  the  eastward ;  the  paths  strewn  with  pieces  of  white  silicate 
quartz,  with  numerous  evidences  of  iron  ore.  Between  the  more  tow- 
ering mountains  ran  rolling  hills  covered  with  a  grass  so  thick  and  tall 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  members  of  our  party  to  see  each  other. 
On  every  hand,  on  the  many  hill-sides,  down  by  little  brooks  or  nestled 
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in  the  shade  of  many  trees  were  deserted  villages^  of  all  sizes  and  in 
every  stage  of  neglect  and  decay ;  often,  however,  with  the  houses  quite 
new,  with  the  rioe-fields  still  green,  and  the  crude  utensils  of  the  house- 
hold still  scattered  about.  Sad  evidence  of  the  Sakalava  raids  and  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  traffic 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  attempt  to  describe  the  vast  jumble  of 
main  ranges,  cross-ranges,  divides,  etc.,  that  come  tumbling  into  sight 
one  after  another,  or  that  go  sweeping  into  the  cloudy  distance,  peeping 
like  great  sentinels  one  over  the  other  at  the  weary  traveler  below. 
Above,  around,  on  every  side,  broken  by  deep  ravines  and  grim  with 
rocks  gray  with  age,  the  mountain  scenery  here  is  grand  and  most  im- 
pressive. Depopulated,  deserted,  and  silent,  this  beautiful  country  lies 
idle  under  the  sun.  Not  one  human  inhabitant  did  we  see  the  live* 
long  day,— not  a  live  thing,  in  fact,  save  the  hawks  hovering  in  the 
sky  over  a  deserted  land. 

At  9.60  came  through  a  narrow  defile,  and  on  emerging  there  burst 
upon  us  a  view,  as  magnificent  a  picture  of  mountain  scenery  as  I  have 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  see.  Straight  before  me  arose,  cloud- 
capped  and  blue,  a  magnificent  mountain,  king  over  all  the  others 
grouped  about,  that  on  both  its  sides  chased  each  other  away  to  the  dim 
distances  of  the  east  and  west.  Huge  precipitous  rocks  seared  by  many 
floods  and  mossed  by  many  years,  grouped  themselves  in  clusters  or 
crowned  in  silent  majesty  the  lofty  peaks.  Between  us  and  this  range 
rolled  away,  like  some  vast  ocean  swell,  the  green,  intervening  hills. 
Here  and  there  a  blackened  and  deserted  village ;  here  and  there  a 
little  brook  chattering  away  to  the  great  river  beyond. 

From  out  this  defile  we  skirted  the  mountain-sides  for  several 
miles,  and  gradually  descending  into  the  valley,  crossed  the  brook 
and  took  possession  of  a  deserted  village,  which  we  named  Deserted 
Village  No.  1.  Two  houses  here  were  in  still  very  good  order,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall  overgrown  with  cactus.  No  signs  of  human 
life  were  visible  anywhere.  Down  in  an  adjacent  valley  was  another 
village,  also  deserted. 

Left  the  party  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  on  my  return  there  found 
that  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  refugees, — men,  women,  and 
children, — had  joined  us.  On  starting  out  again,  our  combined  force 
stretched  along  in  the  narrow  path  over  two  miles  behind !  Our  party 
will  probably  be  daily  augmented  in  this  way  until  it  reaches  many 
hundreds. 

All  the  afternoon  we  traversed  the  same  character  of  country, — 
rocky,  mountainous,  and  grand.  At  sundown  took  possession  of 
another  deserted  village  thirty  miles  from  Sandrakalay ;  pitched  camp 
and  named  the  station  Camp  No.  3.  Our  people  immediately  tore 
down  the  deserted  houses,  building  new  ones  out  of  the  debris,  started 
fires,  and  commenced  cooking.     Many  camped  outside  the  walls. 
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At  nighty  standing  just  inside  the  village  entrance^  in  the  dark  and. 
in  the  gloom  of  the  overhanging  cactus,  the  scene  around  me  was  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme.  First  the  dark  background  of  towering  hills^ 
the  darker  sky  and  twinkling  stars  overhead.  Then  the  open  flap  of 
our  tent,  with  the  bright  flame  of  a  burning  candle  inside  throwing  its 
light  on  the  grass-strewn  floor,  the  hanging  revolvers,  and  the  spread- 
out  bedding.  Here  and  there  a  sputtering  fire  with  its  couching  crowd 
of  naked  men,  or  men  made  distinct  by  close-folded  lambas.  Reflec- 
tions and  shadows  here,  darkness  and  gloom  in  all  other  places. 
Crossed  four  feeders  to-day  running  east.  At  11  a.m.,  six  thousand 
feet ;  noon,  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  7  p.m.,  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred.     Houses  here  all  built  of  bamboo. 

June  11. — ^At  early  dawn  all  bustle  and  hurry;  drum  beating, 
smoke  curling,  and  a  deafening  hubbub  of  voices.  Started  off  alone. 
Grass  very  tall,  wet  and  tangled.  Through  this  the  trail  led  over 
rolling  hills,  and  was  often  most  indistinct  and  unreliable.  The  moun- 
tain mist,  almost  equal  to  a  light  rain,  continually  fell,  and  was  as  bad 
in  general  results  as  a  steady  down-pour. 

Through  the  grass  and  over  the  rolling  hills  we  came,  followed  by 
a  long,  long  train  of  people,  to  where  suddenly  descending  into  a  deep 
valley  we  suddenly  came  to  the  banks  of  the  largest  feeder  yet  of  the 
Zizibongy.  Our  general  course  had  been  about  south-southwest ;  this 
feeder  ran  nearly  due  west.  The  numerous  other  small  feeders  that  we 
have  been  so  continually  passing  are  therefore  feeders  to  this  big  feeder 
of  the  Zizibongy.  Across  this  stream  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting, 
the  water  being  deep  and  swift.  On  the  other  side  the  ascent  was  steep 
and  rugged.  Looking  down  the  long,  dark  line  of  our  people  crossing, 
the  water,  in  the  early  morning  light,  bubbling  about  them  and  leaving 
long,  silvery  streaks  in  the  wake  of  each  black,  glistening  form. 

Descending  again  the  hill,  and  climbing  the  next  one  to  the  west, 
the  valley  of  the  Zizibongy  burst  upon  our  view.  I  saw  to  the  right 
the  long-looked-for  opening  in  the  intricate  mountain-range  to  admit  of 
the  stately  river  below.  Back  of  this  valley  rose  mountain  after  moun- 
tain, till  their  dim  outlines  mingled  with  the  sky.  Down  in  this  valley 
a  vast  sweep  of  green  fields,  tall,  waving  grasses,  and  dozens  of  deserted 
towns. 

We  are  the  first  white  men  ever  to  have  come  over  this  trail  and 
feasted  our  eyes  on  these  beauties.  The  sources  and  course  to  the  sea 
of  the  great  Zizibongy  Biver  were  settled,  and  I  felt  then  and  there 
that  I  had  at  least  added  something,  even  in  these  late  years,  to  geo- 
graphical science.  We  could  see  its  stately  sweep,  its  every  curve,  till 
loBt  to  sight  in  the  natural  causeway  made  for  it  in  the  long  range  to 
the  westward. 

We  rapidly  descended  into  the  valley,  and  took  possession  of  a  de- 
serted town,  calling  the  station  Deserted  Village  No.  2)  a  town  of  some 
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size,  but  no  signs  of  life.  Innumerable  pumpkin- vines  overran  houses ; 
walls  and  all  were  overrun  by  them.  In  half  an  hour  were  under  way 
again  for  the  valley  of  the  Zizibongy.  Long  grassy  plains,  with  much 
swampy  ground,  were  now  met  with,  in  which  men  floundered  about  a 
great  deal.  We  soon  opened  the  village  of  Mania,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Zizibongy. 

As  I  approached  the  river  the  grasses  grew  more  and  more  dense, 
and  taller.  Pushing  my  way,  I  finally  arrived  on  the  bank  of  a  very 
broad,  rapid,  and  muddy  river ;  it  was  the  great  Zizibongy,  the  tap,  or 
the  artery  of  all  Central  Madagascar.  What  were  my  thoughts  as  my 
eyes  swept  up  and  down  this  noble  stream  !  Around  me  the  rich  val- 
ley, the  towering  mountains,  and,  crowding  close,  the  fierce,  noisy,  look- 
ing and  wondering  people.  I  was  in  the  heart  of  Madagascar,  and 
on  the  banks  of  its  largest  river,  banks  that  felt  for  the  first  time  the 
tread  of  the  white  man's  foot.  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
been  able  to  descend  this  river  to  the  sea  !  That  was  at  present  out  of 
the  question,  as  there  were  no  canoes  here,  and  no  way  of  getting  any ; 
one  crazy  dug-out,  as  it  was,  took  hours  to  transport  us  all,  and  far  into 
the  night  and  early  dawn  came  before  the  entire  party  was  safely  over. 

I  crossed  first,  alone,  and  entered  the  village  of  Mania,  a  town  built 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  it. 
It  is  quite  a  large  group  of  pure  Sakalava  houses  (the  first  we  have 
seen),  and  is  governed  by  a  head-man  or  chief.  They  differ  in  con- 
struction from  the  Betsileo  in  that  they  are  entirely  constructed  of  up- 
right bamboo  poles,  interlaced  inside  crossways  with  small  strips  of 
bamboo,  and  then  plastered  on  the  inside  again  with  a  soft  mud  that 
soon  hardens.  The  floors  are  covered  with  mats,  and  there  is  generally 
a  raised  bedstead,  covered  with  coarse  straw.  No  place  is  made  for  the 
smoke  to  escape. 

I  should  estimate  the  population  of  Mania  at  about  one  thousand 
souls,  a  mixed  community  of  Macoas,  Sakalavas,  Betsileos,  slaves  inter- 
marrying, etc.  If  these  people  (and  there  are,  indeed,  some  fierce-look- 
ing ones  among  them)  are  innocent  of  the  actual  crimes  of  pillage  and 
plundering  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  still  they  must  be  accessories 
after  the  fact,  for  this  destruction  is  evident  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  chief  of  the  village,  however,  swore  that  all  the  destruction  was 
done  by  wandering  tribes  of  Sakalavas  to  the  westward,  generally  in- 
fluenced and  directed  by  the  celebrated  Mohammedan  or  Arab,  Ben 
Ali  Mohammed,  and  that  this  latter  scoundrel  had  not  been  as  far 
north  as  Mania. 

The  peculiar  mode  of  Sakalava  hair-dressing  first  here  became  evi- 
dent. The  women  first  plait  it  in  long  strings,  then  loop  up  all  over 
the  head,  the  whole  decoration  being  plastered  with  hog's  fat  to  keep 
it  firm.  The  men  wear  little  or  no  clothing  save  the  loin-rag,  and  the 
women  a  coarse  cloth,  covering  the  breast  and  reaching  to  the  knees« 
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Young  girls  of  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  are  often  mothers^ 
and  carry  their  ofl&pring  on  their  backs.  The  usual  number  of  pigs, 
chickens,  and  dogs  wandered  about  the  streets.  Just  outside  the  walls 
of  the  town  was  an  adjoining  high-walled  indosure  filled  with  fine 
cattle. 

At  night;  from  the  tent,  I  could  hear  the  noisy  voices  of  the  Sak- 
alavas,  evidently  discussing  who  we  were  and  what  we  wanted.  I  did 
not  care,  as  I  had  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  aims  in  coming  to 
the  westward,  and  was  at  last  across  the  great  Zizibongy ! 

June  12. — ^The  morning  opened  clear  and  cool,  with  moderate  south- 
west wind.  Broke  camp  at  6.20  a.m.  I  took  my  gun  and  took  a 
stroll.  Saw  great  numbers  of  wild  geese,  ducks,  herons,  etc.,  in  a  swamp 
to  the  east  of  the  town.  Entire  train  got  away  at  7.50  across  the  moor 
and  towards  the  mountains  to  the  westward  again. 

Greneral  course  to-day  south-southwest.  Passed  innumerable  huge 
ant-hills  with  large  black  ants  crawling  all  over  them.  Bounded  the 
end  of  the  overlapping  spur  of  mountains  to  the  southward ;  then 
went  directly  south  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  ^*  Granite  Bange^'  for 
two  miles ;  then  due  southwest,  and  scaled  the  ^^  Granite  Bange'^  and 
descended  to  the  plateau,  which  being  crossed  we  came  to  a  vast  plain, 
distinguished  by  many  huge  cactus-trees ;  then  due  south,  rounding  the 
end  of  a  spur  of  mountains,  which  accomplished,  went  about  south- 
west to  a  village  called  Ambatoo.  Elevation  of  '^  Granite  Bange,^'  five 
thousand  feet. 

The  above  is  the  general  course  to-day.  To  return  now  to  the  party 
just  coming  out  of  Mania ;  we  first,  after  a  long  pull,  came  to  a  queer 
little  town  called  Tsiafakasakaizr,  a  thickly-walled  place,  with  narrow 
gateway,  and  completely  hidden  in  an  overgrowth  of  cactus.  The 
houses  were  all  of  pure  Sakalava  type,  and  I  noticed  again  the  peculiar 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair  among  the  natives.  A  young  girl  in  particu- 
lar I  noticed,  who  wore  the  scantiest  of  attire,  had  her  hair  done  up  in 
this  manner,  looped  and  braided,  and  then  plastered  to  her  head  with 
lard.    Town  exceedingly  dirty,  and  overrun  with  pigs,  dogs,  and  fowl. 

Soon  got  away  for  the  mountains  again.  Suddenly  they  seem  to 
rise  about  us  and  to  consist  of  an  entirely  new  formation.  Instead  of 
being  capped  or  studded  with  huge  rocks,  the  mountains  were  themselves 
huge  rocks,  though  split  and  torn  and  cracked  by  immense  fissures. 
Slate-colored,  grand,  and  stately,  from  out  the  green  underlying  hills, 
these  mighty  monuments  of  nature's  power  and  nature's  dignity,  they 
rose,  iron  sentinels  over  the  valleys  beneath. 

Beaching  the  foot  of  these,  and  accompanied  by  the  best  of  the 
party,  Stanwood  and  myself  began  the  ascent  of  one  of  the  loftiest. 
Three  hours'  hard  travel  and  we  stood  upon  the  summit,  at  a  great  ele- 
vation. Here,  planting  our  flag  (which  Bakatava  had  carried  up  for 
the  purpose),  Stanwood  and  myself  proclaimed  the  name  of  this  moun- 
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taiB  shoald  be  Mount  Arthur,  in  honor  of  Preddent  Artlinr,  of  the 
United  States.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  rose  these  slate^oolored 
giants,  towering  here,  there,  eveiywhere,  clond-capped  and  barren.  We 
called  the  range  the  '^  GfranUe  Range  /"  it  runs  aboat  north-northwest 
to  south-sontheast.  Shortly  after,  though  much  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
we  scaled  the  Granite  Baoge,  and  rapidly  descending  the  other  side,  saw 
still  another  majestic  range  farther  to  the  westward,  but  having  an 
immense  plain  stretching  between  us  and  it.  This  plain  was  made  re- 
markable by  the  wonderful  growth  of  huge  cactus-trees  of  a  very  odd 
variety  and  veiy  ugly  appearance.  Cotton  I  saw  growing  wild  every- 
where, indigenous,  so  I  am  told.  Saw  also  great  quantities  of  wild 
hemp. 

After  a  long  and  very  heavy  pull  over  this  plain,  tired  out,  ex- 
hausted, and  feverish,  we  dragged  our  limbs  into  a  little  Sakalava  vil- 
lage called  Ambatoo,  a  town  of  the  usual  unclean  character.  It  had 
one  peculiarity,  that  is,  it  had  three  distinct  outer  courts,  each  court 
separate  and  surrounded  by  tall  cactus-overgrown  walls.  A  lai^  herd 
of  cattle  I  found  in  the  outer  court,  and  also  the  first  specimens  I  had 
seen  of  the  broad-tailed  sheep.  Noticed  to-day  the  immense  variety  of 
fern  growing  on  the  hill-sides  and  along  the  water-courses. 

Coming  into  town,  passed  several  family  grave-yards,  consisting  of 
large  squares  inclosed  by  loosely-built  stone  walls,  filled  in  with  smaller 
stones  thrown  upon  the  coffins,  and  when  enough  are  so  collected,  flat 
slabs  are  erected  to  designate  the  graves.  For  the  families  of  chiefs 
these  tombs  are  larger  and  much  more  ornate;  that  of  the  ancient  pa- 
triarch of  the  village,  between  the  smaller  stones,  marked  by  a  slab  of 
several  tons  in  weight,  that  must  have  taken  the  whole  population  of 
Ambatoo  to  get  there.  Ambatoo  differs  little  from  other  Sakalava 
towns. 

June  13. — Started  ^'  all  hands"  before  the  sun  was  up.  Started 
ahead  over  a  rolling  country,  with  the  usual  background  of  hills  and 
mountains.  At  8.40  passed  the  jird  feeder  flowing  sovih.  It  must 
empty  into  the  Mongoko  to  the  far  south.  The  flow  of  the  feeder 
points  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  on  the  third  water-shed  of  the  island, 
— the  first  water-shed  being  that  drained  by  the  Betsibooka ;  the  second 
water-shed,  that  drained  by  the  Zizibongy ;  the  third  water-shed,  that 
drained  by  the  Mongoko. 

At  8.30  came  to  another  vast  plain,  that  was  simply  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  mulberry-trees,  literally  covered  with  silk-worms.  We 
called  the  place  the  Valley  of  SUk-  Worms.  The  trees  were  stripped  of 
all  leaves,  and  the  remnants  of  many  camp-fires  of  the  Sakalava  silk- 
gatherers  were  seen  on  every  side. 

This  plain  was  also  conspicuous  for  the  vast  numbers  of  enormous 
ant-hills,  ranging  from  one  to  five  feet  in  height,  conical  in  shape,  of  a 
bright  yellow-clay  color,  and  hard  as  stone,  made  so  doubtless  by  the 
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innumerable  rains.    These  bills  are  inhabited  by  a  very  large  variety 
of  blaok  ant^  that  the  natives  say  are  numerous  and  vindictive. 

At  9.16  passed  another  broad  feeder,  flowing  to  the  southwest.  At 
9.45  reached  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  where  we  rested  and  had  a  most 
magnificent  view  of  the  valley  below.  Over  hill,  over  dale  and  valley 
spread  the  mulberry-trees.  Looking  back  from  this  elevation,  I  could 
discern  the  lofty  ranges  we  had  so  lately  crossed;  then  comes  the  sweep 
of  green  valley,  the  many  tumbling  waterfalls  of  Mongoko  feeders,  and 
nestled  in  the  bosom  of  many  green  trees  the  distant  Sakalava  town 
of  Amtoblay. 

Grot  under  way  again.  Crossed  down  from  my  eminence  to  a  plain 
below,  where  half  an  hour^s  quick  tramping  brought  us  to  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  town  of  Etremo.  Entering  here,  gate  followed 
gate,  and  court-yard  court-yard,  till  finally  passing  the  last  one,  got 
into  the  town  itself;  a  large  collection  of  the  usual  type  of  houses,  the 
same  roving  pigs  and  dogs,  and  nearly  naked  men  and  women.  How- 
ever, here  I  had  a  house,  though  the  family  pig  lived  in  the  room 
with  me. 

Presently  the  head-man  called  upon  us,  a  half  Sakalava  and  half 
Betsileo,  who,  it  is  said,  has  secretly  given  in  his  alliance  to  the  Hova 
queen  and  affects  the  Hova  fashions.  He  wore  on  this  occasion  a 
woolen  shirt  of  long-ago  washing,  a  sky-blue  coat  with  immense 
standing  collar  and  very  long  tails,  and  no  breeches.  He  was  accom* 
panied  by  several  lamba-dressed  officials  and  other  retinue.  After  the 
conference  he  sent  us  some  ^gs  and  chickens. 

I  passed  many  Sakalava  graves  to-day  that  are  exceedingly  curious. 
A  square  post  is  erected  over  the  grave  of  a  chief  or  over  the  family  of 
one.  Then  the  various  other  families  of  the  same  tribe  consider  it  a  sort 
of  good  luck  to  make  a  certain  sort  of  sacrifice  over  the  grave,  to  insure 
the  peace  of  the  departed.  In  case  of  childbirth,  to  insure  an  heir 
(boy),  or  in  the  case  of  a  woman  about  to  be  married,  to  insure  good 
crops,  to  ask  for  rain,  etc.,  a  bullock  is  generally  killed.  Three  pointed 
stones  are  erected  near  the  chief  ^s  tomb,  and  a  portion  of  the  bullock 
eaten.  The  buUock^s  skull  is  then  placed  upon  the  post,  allowing  the 
hawks  to  cleanse  it.  In  course  of  time  this  post  gets  covered  with 
skulls,  and  the  adjacent  ground  stuck  full  of  pointed  stones.  This 
queer  practice  dates  back  many  years. 

We  passed  to-day  two  men  carrying  a  dead  body  sewn  up  tightly 
in  straw  matting  and  slung  lengthwise  on  a  pole ;  seeing  which,  our 
men  shouted  out  something  in  a  loud  voice  which  meant  ^'Gro  to  the 
north!  go  to  the  north!"  and  the  body-bearers  shot  off  in  another 
direction.  The  idea  is  that  the  corpse  may  have  died  of  some  con- 
tagious disease.  Bodies  (as  in  this  case)  are  generally  followed  by  a 
lai^  party  of  mourners,  who  rend  the  air  with  their  cries  and  lamen- 
tations. 
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Jv/ne  14. — Got  started  early.  BolUng  hills  and  verdureless  country, 
very  thinly  populated.  At  9  a.m.  opened  the  Menaboha  range  of 
mountains,  extremely  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  Granite  Bange,  only  that  in  the  former  the  strata  is  hori- 
zontal, and  consists  of  the  most  marked  layers  of  quartz  (looking  like 
rock-crystal)  and  sandstone  of  the  finest  quality.  Excellent  ground 
for  gold  prospecting,  which,  it  is  said,  this  whole  range  abounds  in. 

Commenced  the  ascent  of  one  of  the  tallest  peaks.  Every  foot  of 
the  toilsome  way  was  powdered  with  crystals,  generally  round  in  form 
or  in  lumps.  Many  magnificent  views  of  the  beautiful  valleys  and 
towering  mountains  opened  to  my  view.  On  the  other  side  the  descent 
was  slight,  to  a  beautiful  plateau  that  rolled  away  for  miles  and  miles 
to  the  blue  mountains  of  the  west.  This  plateau  was  everywhere  cut 
by  little  brooks  that  ran  away  to  the  southward  to  join  the  Mongoko. 
Each  of  such  water-courses  was  distinctly  marked  by  a  line  of  luxuriant 
undergrowth. 

Ninety  miles  to  the  southward  of  here  (the  Menahaloha)  is  the 
celebrated  "  Valley  of  Diamonds''  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  It  is  simply 
an  accumulation  of  the  character  of  crystals,  though  of  much  more 
crystal-like  form  and  in  much  larger  quantities.  It  is  said  that  they 
fairly  fill  the  valley  there,  and  when  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  strike 
upon  them  the  effect  is  most  brilliant.  The  Arabic  story,  no  doubt, 
had  its  foundation  there,  somewhat  upon  fact,  though,  due  to  the 
oriental  and  poetic  spirit  of  exaggeration,  greatly  distorted. 

At  11  A.M.  we  arrived  at  the  very  dirty  village  of  Akafatoo,  where 
the  houses  were  much  farther  apart  than  usual,  and  where  we  had 
some  rice  to  eat.  The  men  here  are  almost  naked,  and  a  more  fierce- 
looking  and  ugly  set  of  creatures  I  do  not  care  about  meeting.  The 
women  were  large,  abnormally  developed,  and  wore  little  clothing. 
One  girl,  about  sixteen,  I  should  judge,  suddenly  took  apparently  a 
strong  fancy  for  the  "vazah,''  and  followed  me  about  everywhere. 
After  our  party  had  formed  again  she  trotted  alongside  of  me,  and  bid 
me  finally,  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  a  very  tearful  farewell. 
She  seemed  utterly  unconscious  that  she  was  a  remarkably  full- 
developed  young  woman,  and  that  the  only  clothing  she  wore  was  a 
coarse  piece  of  hemp  cloth  tied  about  her  hips. 

From  Akafatoo  we  proceeded  due  west  over  the  same  kind  of  coun- 
try. Then,  at  3  p.m.,  came  to  a  rapidly  rising  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  opened  the  lofty  peak  of  Midongy.  Notice  to-day  very  many 
varieties  of  palms.  Some  exceedingly  tall,  tapering,  and  towering 
skywards;  others  short,  thick  trunk,  and  small  tuflts.  An  immense 
variety  of  tropical  undergrowth  of  every  character  completed  the  water- 
course vegetation. 

About  sundown  we  entered  a  valley  remarkable  for  the  perfectly- 
huge  rocks  and  boulders  tliat  lay  scattered  about  everywhere.     Many 
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must  have  weighed  thousands  of  tons,  and  were  often  placed  in  the 
most  peculiar  positions.  Going  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  valley,  we 
were  finally  walled  in  by  huge  rocks,  and  then  came  to  a  gate  cut  out 
of  solid  stone,  and  entered  the  exceedingly  curious  town  of  Mondim- 
bizaka,  a  village  built  literally  upon  the  rocks,  and  consisting  of  five 
rude  houses,  inhabited  by  the  dirtiest,  lowest,  and  most  naked  set  of 
human  creatures  I  have  ever  seen. 

From  this  village  a  most  commanding  view  to  the  westward  is  to 
be  had.  Far  below  stretch  the  plains,  lighted  now  here  and  there 
by  the  burning  grasses.  I  sat  for  a  long  time  on  a  rocky  ledge  and 
looked  below  me.  I  was  very  sick  at  this  time  with  fever,  and  many 
of  my  men  had  been  lost,  died,  or  deserted.  The  sun  was  sinking  in 
the  west.  That  west  that  held  so  much  for  me.  Bed-lined  the  dis- 
tant sky  I  red-tinged  the  distant  clouds  I  The  dark  shadows  of  far- 
off  mountains  crept  on  apace ;  the  valleys  from  green  grew  black ;  the 
grass  fires  lighted  up  here  and  there.     The  day  was  ended  I 

June  15. — In  the  morning  descended  the  rocky  hill,  and,  weary  and 
footsore,  started  across  the  rolling  hills  towards  Midongy.  Crossed 
many  brooks,  all  running  south.  Country  barren  of  any  vegetation 
and  no  trees.  At  9.40  descended  a  little  valley,  and  got  a  fine  view 
of  the  fortified  town  of  Beronono,  built  upon  almost  perpendicular 
rocks,  to  stand  the  sieges  of  the  roving  Sakalavas.  A  large  herd  of 
lowing  cattle  and  a  crowd  of  curious  people  gathered  on  the  adjacent 
rocks  were  the  principal  objects  of  interest.  We  descended  into  the 
green  and  now  pretty  valley,  and  into  the  town,  where  we  found  about 
thirty  houses,  three  hundred  people,  and  five  hundred  pigs.  Its  prin- 
cipal point  of  interest  was  to  us  in  its  being  the  starting-point  from 
which  we  intended  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Midongy. 

Midongy  is  the  most  historic  spot  in  all  Madagascar.  Afler  a  hur- 
ried breakfast,  at  11.30  we  picked  out  the  best  twenty  men  we  had, 
and,  starting  out  of  Beronono,  "  flew  light"  for  Midongy,  For  the 
first  mile  or  two  the  trail  followed  the  usual  route  to  the  westward, 
then  we  diverged  directly  to  the  south,  and  headed  for  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  was  rapid,  the  trail  being  bounded  on  each  side  by  rocks, 
that  increased  in  size,  volcanic  appearance,  and  number  as  we  pro- 
gressed. As  our  elevation  increased  there  opened  out,  panorama-like, 
the  magnificent  vistas  of  the  surrounding  country.  From  ledge  to 
ledge  wf  mounted.  Far  stretching  on  every  side,  now  a  thousand 
feet  below  us,  rolled  the  everlasting  hills.  From  horizon  to  horizon 
reached  the  bine  mountains  of  the  west.  To  the  south  lay  the  beau- 
tiful Bara  country ;  to  the  west,  the  Sakalava  territory ;  to  the  north, 
the  Betsileo  province.  The  air  became  rapidly  colder,  and  blew  in  fit- 
ful gusts  across  us,  and  the  vegetation  grew  more  scarce  and  scrubby. 
Still  above  us  towered  the  rough  rocks  and  mountain>passes. 

Up  and  up  we  climbed,  till  we  reached  the  first  of  tlie  levels  of 
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ascent.  On  every  side  were  the  graves  of  those  who  had  long  ago 
fallen  in  the  fierce  battles  between  the  invading  Hovas  and  the  Saka- 
lavas.  The  tombs  are  the  same  as  those  I  have  already  described^ — 
squares^  filled  in  with  smaller  stones.  Two  large  monuments  I  also 
saw,  of  large  perpendicular  rock,  capped  with  a  square  wooden  point, 
handsomely  carved,  but  now  much  decayed  by  age.  These  mark  the 
resting-places  of  two  of  the  most  important  and  heroic  of  the  defenders 
of  Midongy. 

Small  towns  of  a  few  houses  only  we  now  passed  through,  all 
guarded  by  heavy  gates  of  stone  and  long  causeways.  Presently  we 
came  to  a  large  wooden  gate,  and  were  met  here  by  the  governor  of 
Midongy.  A  short,  swarthy,  bright  Hova,  who  wore  a  funny  suit  of 
clothes  made  of  a  very  highly-colored  and  figured  pattern  of  calico. 
He  escorted  us  about  the  mountain.  We  first  ascended  the  highest 
peak.  Here  an  immense  tomb  said  to  hold  the  bodies  of  five  thousand 
Hovas,  all  walled  in,  and  overgrown  with  grass.  Climbing  over  this, 
we  reached  the  verge  of  a  terrific  precipice, — ^an  absolute  sheer  fall  of 
eighteen  hundred  feet  to  the  plain  below.  Looking  over  this,  I  expe- 
rienced a  sense  of  a  vastness  so  vast,  of  the  mighty  and  stupendous  in 
nature  so  prominent,  as  to  be  utterly  beyond  description.  The  houses, 
trees,  rocks,  and  even  tall  hills  and  deep  valleys  beneath  seemed  puny 
from  this  height.  For  miles  and  miles  the  great  island  of  Madagascar 
stretched  out  like  a  map  before  me.  Over  this  terrible  precipice  the 
Hovas  used  to  hurl  their  Sakalava  prisoners,  and  the  plain  below  is 
still  white  with  their  bones. 

Descending,  we  visited  all  the  four  important  corners  of  this  stupen- 
dous peak.  Finally  we  returned  to  a  queer,  tumble-down  little  house 
provided  for  us  by  the  governor.  In  front  of  this  house  is  the  tomb 
of  five  hundred  priests  (fetich-men, — it  was  before  the  advent  of  the 
missionary),  now  overgrown  with  tall  grass.  What  a  history  this  silent 
pile  of  human  bones  might  tell  I  What  stories,  when  the  last  trump 
sounds  and  the  dead  hosts  of  all  eternity  marshal  before  their  Maker  I 
The  clash  of  spear  and  of  shield  rang  out  on  the  history  of  Madagas- 
car with  as  loud  a  report  to  them  as  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  of 
modern  civilization  did  to  our  ears.  For  a  short  history  of  Midongy 
I  refer  to  the  "  summary"  attached  to  the  end  of  this  paper.  Alto- 
gether my  impressions  to-day  are  memorable.  It  is  said  that  this  rock 
is  where  the  young  queen  is  to  be  taken  if  the  French  succeed; 

June  16. — Morning  fresh  and  clear.  Met  the  governor  at  the  door. 
Proceed  to  make  the  descent  of  Midongy.  Passed  the  same  scenery. 
In  two  hours  reached  the  plain  below  and  re-entered  the  village  of 
Beronono,  and  reorganized  the  party  and  started  at  their  head  across  a 
country  that  possessed  but  little  interest,  being  rolling,  brown,  and 
verdureless  hills.  There  were,  however,  several  peaks  with  very  rocky 
summits  in  sight,  but  no  towns  of  any  description. 
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At  11.50  sighted  the  town  of  Ambohinatou  on  the  top  of  a  rocky 
hill,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  Descended  into  the  valley^ 
and  there  scared  up  an  enormous  cloud  of  locusts  that  fairly  darkened 
the  sky.  For  a  while  we  made  our  way  through  the  swarms^  but  finally 
gave  it  up,  and  climbing  a  little  hill  rested  in  the  shadow  of  a  big  rock 
and  cooked  some  breakfast. 

Passed  to-day  two  feeders,  one  going  south  and  the  other  north. 
A  distinct  water-shed  exists  here,  that  of  the  Mongoko  and  the  Zizi- 
bongy  north,  and  south.  At  1 2.40  got  started,  and  made  off  to  the 
southwest,  over  the  same  monotonous  country  towards  the  western 
range.  The  elevation  has  been  steadily  declining  as  we  approach  the 
sea,  and  though  we  still  frequently  pass  isolated  hills,  still  the  general 
tend  of  the  country  is  a  steady  slope,  in  steps,  towards  the  ocean.  I 
am  astonished  at  the  entire  lack  of  vegetation. 

At  3.10  came  to  a  steep  incline  and  crossed  a  brook.  At  4.20 
enter^  the  town  of  Abohinom^,  passing  through  the  usual  number  of 
gates  and  cattle-yards,  and  finally  came  to  the  square  in  the  middle  of 
the  town.  Found  a  house  deserted,  into  which  Stanwood  and  myself 
crawled,  both  very  sick  with  fever  and  with  exhaustion.  Sent  a  courier 
to  the  coast  with  a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ^'  Nipsic,'' 
detailing  my  position  and  success,  in  case  I  should  succumb  before 
reaching  the  sea.  Many  more  down  with  sores  and  fever.  Quinine 
all  gone,  as  well  as  the  brandy.  Passed  a  restless  night.  House  over- 
run with  rats  and  with  vermin. 

M.  A.  Shufeldt, 

Lieutenant  U,8,N. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ONE  OF  THE  DUANES. 


(Continued  from  page  714,  vol.  zii.) 

CHAPTER    XVII.    (Continued.) 

She  gazed  at  him  fearfully,  the  full  force  of  his  meaning  slowly 
dawning  in  her  mind.  **  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  she  whispered, 
pressing  both  hands  over  her  heart.  "  Are  they  searching  for  you 
now  T 

''  Listen/^  he  said,  coming  close  to  her  and  speaking  near  her  ear, 
so  that  his  hot,  quick  breath  swept  her  cheek.     "  I  hardly  think  they 
are  on  my  track  yet,  but  if  they  are,  they're  not  likely  to  find  me  here. 
That  is  what  brought  me  here.     Your  room  isn't  a  place  to  search  for 
a  soldier  who  has  deserted."    She  shivered,  and  moved  a  little  away 
from  him.     "  This  is  the  way  I  did  it.     I'm  proud  of  my  success,  too. 
Last  week,  when  I  was  on  guard,  I  happened  to  notice  that  the  iron 
bars  of  the  window  in  the  guard-house  corridor,  just  outside  the  cells, 
were  loosely  set  in  the  plaster.   I  didn't  say  anything  about  it,  naturally, 
as  I  didn't  know  how  soon  I  might  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  them 
myself.     To-night,  after  retreat,  when  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  in- 
spected, he  didn't  lock  my  door  securely.     He  thought  he  had ;  but 
there  was  a  catch  in  the  lock,  and  I  knew  in  a  second  how  it  was.     I 
waited,  and  remembered  those  loose  bars.     I'd  been  half  mad  with, 
thinking  of  them,  and  how  after  all  they  would  do  me  no  good,  all 
the  time  since  I'd  been  penned  up  in  that  cell  like  a  dog.    At  midnight 
the  sergeant  inspected  the  guard,  but  let  the  prisoners  alone,  as  he  oHen 
does,  and  then  went  off  to  doze  till  the  officer  of  the  day  should  make 
his  round.     That  was  my  time,  and  I  crept  from  the  cell,  made  just 
one  minute's  work  with  those  bars,  and  was  out;  but  as  the  deviPs 
own  luck  would  have  it,  one  of  the  sentinels  saw  me,  challenged,  and, 
when  I  didn't  speak,  fired.     I  dodged  and  ran ;  he  couldn't  see  in  the 
dark  which  way  I  went.     Then  I  got  up  here  as  quick  as  I  could,  savir 
this  bright  light,  and  thinking  it  was  just  possible  it  might  be  your  room, 
or  if  not,  that  there  was  a  good  chance  of  its  being  vacant  on  account 
of  the  show  down-stairs,  I  climbed  the  tree  and  peeped  in.     You 
know  the  rest.    And  now  you've  got  to  hide  me  here  until  to-morrow 
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night  The  post  will  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  ransacked  before 
then,  and  the  search  will  have  gone  elsewhere.  There's  not  much 
chance  of  their  coming  here,  I  should  say/'  And  he  laughed  a  short, 
disagreeable  laugh  that  chilled  Bonny  even  more  than  the  purport  of 
his  words. 

"  Oh,  Guy,  don't  say  that !"  she  cried  aloud,  forgetting  herself  for 
the  moment ;  but  he  laid  his  hand  roughly  and  unhesitatingly  over 
her  mouth,  with  a  look  that  commanded  caution.  ^^  Spare  me,"  she 
went  on,  whispering,  when  he  had  released  her.  ^^  I  cannot  do  it.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  and — I  am  going  home  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Damn  it !"  fiercely.  "  You'll  have  to  give  up  going,  then.  Make 
any  excuse.  Be  sick, — ^you  look  as  though  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  sham 
that,— or  anything  you  like;  but  remember,  you're  not  to  leave  this 
room  until  I'm  safely  out  of  it  This  is  an  awful  risk  I've  run"  (he 
thought  nothing  of  a  risk  as  great,  which  he  forced  upon  this  fragile 
girl,  trembling  before  his  glance),  "  and  I'll  not  have  you  do  anything 
which  may  ruin  the  plans  I've  made.  Come,  don't  be  a  fool,  now. 
You  know  you've  got  to  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  you  ought  to  be  ready 
and  willing,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  mine." 

'*  How  will  it  help  you  in  the  end  if  I  do  obey  you  ?"  she  pleaded. 
"  Is  there  any  way  of  escape  after  you  have  left  this  house  ?" 

^*  Yes,  a  thousand.  But  that'll  take  care  of  itself  now,  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned.  What  you've  got  to  do,  besides  keeping  me  here  till  I'm 
able  to  get  away,  is  to  give  me  some  money,  all  you've  got,  as  you  can 
easily  send  for  more,  and  then  I'll  be  off  out  of  the  country.  Francisca 
Suarez  will  follow  me,  for  I  think  in  spite  of  all  you  may  have  said 
or  done  to  the  contrary,  in  that  quarter,  at  all  events,  I'm  safe." 

Bonny  drew  herself  still  farther  away  from  him,  her  eyes  great  with 
her  fear  of  him, — ^fear  of  what  he  was,  and  of  what  he  might  do  when 
she  told  him  of  the  influence  she  had  brought  to  bear  upon  Francisca, — 
influences  which  evidently  he  did  not  dream  that  she  had  dared  to  use. 

*'  Francisca  will  never  go  with  you,  or  to  you,"  she  said,  tremulously. 
"  You  did  not  think  I  would,  but  I  have.  I  have  told  her  all — the 
truth." 

'*Have  you  dared  to  do  that,  or  are  you  trying  to  cheat  me?"  he 
almost  hissed  in  her  ear,  with  a  voice  rendered  hideous  by  passion. 
She  ran  from  him  a  step  or  two,  but  he  followed,  and  catching  her 
violently  by  the  arm,  shook  and  wrenched  it  till  the  delicate,  bruised 
flesh  quivered  beneath  his  fingers.  ^'  I  could  kill  you,"  he  whispered. 
"  I  think,  if  I  did  not  need  to  use  you  just  now,  that  I  should  kill  you." 
Then  he  let  her  arm  drop,  releasing  it  as  roughly  as  he  had  ill-used  it. 

Bonny's  eyes  remained  upon  his  face,  fixed  in  a  fascination  of  horror, 
but  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  After  all,  did  it  so  much  matter  if 
she  died  now  by  this  man's  hand  ?  She  dreaded  the  physical  pang  of 
it,  but  perhaps — vaguely  passed  through  her  brain — ^such  a  death  would 
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save  her  from  many  future  miseries.     While  thej  stood  so  facing  each 
other,  a  loud  peal  sounded  from  the  door-bell  below. 

^^  Hark  I  it  is  some  one  from  the  sergeant  of  the  guard !''  he  cried^ 
his  expression  changing  instantly  from  menace  to  one  of  vivid  appre- 
heusion.     "  Is  the  officer  of  the  day — Sidney — here  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.     He  was  here." 

"  He  is  still  here,  then.  He  will  soon  be  going  down  to  inspect  the 
guard.  One  of  the  corporals  has  been  sent  up  here  to  tell  him  about 
me.     Very  good.    They're  not  going  to  get  me.'* 

"  Yet,  if  they  should  come  here  to  look,  what  then  ?  Oh,  Guy,  I 
could  not  bear  it  I     If  you  could  but  have  spared  me  this  I'^ 

"  Selfish,  like  the  rest  of  your  sex  1"  he  returned,  sullenly.  "  This 
would  be  the  last  place  for  them  to  look.  I  should  think  even  you 
would  have  the  sense  to  see  that.  But  where  are  you  going  to  put  me? 
Under  the  bed  ? — in  the  closet  ?  I  can't  stand  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  all  night.'' 

"  Oh,  in  the  closet,  I  suppose,  if  it  must  he"  the  unhappy  girl  replied, 
with  a  desperate  resignation  bom  of  despair. 

They  had  been  standing  very  near  the  second  window  of  the  room, 
and  now,  glancing  aside,  Bonny  saw  their  two  shadows  darkly  defined 
upon  the  whiteness  of  the  curtains.  With  a  frightened  cry  she  pulled 
her  companion  away.  "  Our  shadows,"  she  explained  hurriedly,  '*  were 
there  on  the  window,  showing  so  distinctly.  If  any  one  were  outside — 
oh,  I  dare  not  think  of  it  I  Come,  let  me  hide  you  in  this  closet,  and 
shut  the  door.  It  is  large,  and  you  can  breathe  well  enough  for  some 
time.     Then  by  and  by  I  will  open  the  door." 

He  obeyed  willingly  enough ;  and  when  he  was  out  of  her  sight  she 
sank  against  the  wall  shuddering  convulsively,  while  heavy  sobs  of 
sheer  nervous  exhaustion  tore  their  way  up  from  her  breast,  unrestrained. 

The  piazzas  had  been  deserted,  while  the  assembled  guests  partook 
of  Mrs.  Revere's  bouillon,  salads,  and  Ices,  at  the  time  the  corporal  of 
the  guard  had  come  running  up  the  walk,  and  had  delivered  his  alarm- 
peal  upon  the  door-bell.  Sidney  was  inquired  for,  and  hastily  went 
out.  He  had  intended  a  few  moments  later  to  make  his  inspection  of 
the  guard ;  and,  as  he  did  not  desire  to  return,  was  engaged,  when  the 
corporal  arrived,  in  excusing  himself  to  Mro.  Revere. 

"  The  prisoner  Dane  has  escaped,  sir,"  were  the  soldier's  first  breath- 
less words,  after  saluting. 

"  Escaped  !— how  did  he  do  that  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  all  seemed  right  when  the  sergeant  inspected  at  mid- 
night ;  and  then  but  a  short  while  later,  Number  One  heard  or  saw 
something  move  outside  the  corridor  window.  He  challenged,  but  got 
no  answer,  and  fired,  but  couldn't  make  out,  in  the  dark,  which  way 
the  person  went.     'Twas  then  they  learned  that  Dane's  cell  was  empty^ 
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and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  sent  me  after  the  officer  of  the  day.  I 
went  ap  to  your  quarters^  lieutenant,  but  you  wasn't  there,  and  so  I 
thought  it  was  likely  I  should  fiud  you  here.'' 

"  That's  right,  corporal,"  Sidney  began,  when  Captain  Revere  ap- 
peared just  behind  him,  swaggering  slightly  from  the  effects  of  a  certain 
species  of  convivial  hospitality  he  was  addicted  to. 

"What's  the  row,  Sidney?"  he  inquired,  in -a  loud,  irritable  tone 
that  reached  the  occupants  of  the  rooms  beyond. 

"  Dane  has  escaped,"  Sidney  returned,  moderating  his  voice  suggest- 
ively ;  but  several  officers  near  the  door  had  heard  the  captain's  ex- 
clamatory question,  and  now  stepped  out  on  the  piazza.  They  were 
two, — Mr.  Voorhees,  the  adjutant,  and  the  surgeon,  McFarland. 

"  He'll  be  at  the  beach  and  off  to  the  lagoons,  take  my  word  for  it," 
said  Voorhees,  all  excitement.  He  ran  down  the  steps  of  the  piazza 
and  out  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  overlooking  the  bay,  and  McFar- 
land in  a  leisurely  manner  followed  him.  The  stairway  was  not  far 
from  one  end  of  the  gallery,  and,  having  walked  a  few  paces  to  join 
Voorhees,  a  noticeably  bright  light,  shining  from  the  windows  he  had 
once  accidentally  learned  belonged  to  Miss  Duane's  room,  attracted  his 
attention.  He  had  missed  her  from  the  company  for  the  last  hour, 
and  had  wondered  more  than  once  why  she  had  taken  herself  so  uncere- 
moniously away.  Of  late,  all  that  she  did  had  seemed  to  him  worthy 
of  watching  with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  He  walked  yet  a  few  paces 
farther,  and  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  those  two  shadows, — a  man's 
and  a  woman's,— painted  in  dead  black  upon  the  illuminated  curtain. 

**  Voorhees,  come  here !"  he  demanded,  in  a  sharp,  incisive  voice 
that  startled  the  adjutant,  who  quickly  joined  him.  "  Look  at  those 
two  shadows,  and  tell  me  what  you  make  of  them  ?" 

"  By  Jove !"  Voorhees  exclaimed,  "  it's  a  man  and  a  woman,  close 
enoagh  together  to  be  telling  state  secrets.  Is  it  one  of  the  rooms  used 
for  cloaks  arid  wraps,  do  you  think  ?" 

'^No ;  I  happen  to  know  it  is  not.  That  room  is  Miss  Duane's,  and 
that  is  Miss  Duane  herself  standing  there  with  a  companion." 

"  Great  Jupiter,  man,  what  are  you  driving  at  ?  That  gossip  about 
her  and  Dane  ?  Why — why — what  ought  we  to  do  about  it  ?  Keep 
it  still  between  us,  I  suppose;  though,  by  Jove,  no  I  that  will  hardly 
do  under  the  circumstances  of  the  man's  desertion  and  escape  to-night." 
"  Certainly  it  will  not  do,"  returned  McFarland,  with  an  angry 
strength  of  emphasis.  "I  am  going  to  call  Revere."  But  as  he 
started  away  the  tell-tale  shadows  melted  from  the  curtain  and  vanished 
completely  out  of  sight.  "  Confound  it,  they're  gone !"  he  ejaculated, 
following  up  his  exclamation  by  loudly  pronouncing  Captain  Bevere's 
name.  In  an  instant  that  officer  had  joined  them,  Sidney  having 
already  left  him,  with  the  corporal,  to  see  the  sergeant  at  the  guard- 
house. 
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"What  has  happened,  gentlemen?''  pompously  interrogated  the 
captain,  even  his  defective  perceptive  faculties  informing  him  that  both 
men  were  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement. 

"  It  is  just  too  late,  unfortunately,  to  let  you  see  for  yourself  what 
has  aroused  our  suspicions,"  McFarland  explained ;  "  but  we  have  been 
given  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Dane  has  concealed  himself  in  your 
house.  I  suppose  under  those  circumstances  you  will  think  it  best  to 
have  it  immediately  searched  ?" 

"  Well,"  blustered  the  captain,  "  it's  a  deuced  queer  thing  if  you've 
not  deceived  yourselves;  but  by  all  means  we'll  have  the  place 
searched — ransacked — from  garret  to  cellar"  (this,  as  the  house  was 
destitute  of  either,  was  rather  an  empty  form  of  speech).  "  If  a 
deserter  has  been  fool  enough  to  secrete  himself  in  my  quarters,  I  shall 
be  the  first  one  to  make  it  hot  for  him." 

"Come  then,"  McFarland  said,  with  an  unconcealed  exultation, 
"  there  is  no  use  in  disturbing  your  guests  unnecessarily,  captain.  We'll 
go  over  the  place  ourselves,  while  Sidney  is  wasting  his  time  for  noth- 
ing down  at  the  guard-house,  and  if  there's  any  truth  in  our  suspicions 
we'll  soon  know  it  all." 

"Very  well,  you  can  follow  me,"  said  Revere,  with  a  large  sense 
of  importance,  beginning  promptly  to  lead  the  way. 

The  two  great  square  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  parlor  and 
dining-room,  were  of  course  ineligible  for  a  search.  In  silence,  Voor- 
hees  and  McFarland  suffered  themselves  to  be  conducted  across  the 
piazza  at  the  back,  so  through  both  the  kitchens,  and  then  op  the 
stairway  on  the  exterior  of  the  house.  Here  the  space  was  divided  by 
three  walls.  In  front  was  the  chamber  occupied  by  Captain  Revere 
and  his  wife,  which  to-night  was  made  use  of  for  ladies'  cloaks  and 
wraps.  In  the  centre,  and  down  between  the  two  back  chambers,  ran 
a  narrow  hallway,  leading  off  from  which,  on  the  leil  hand,  was  a 
small  unoccupied  room,  where  trunks  and  boxes  were  kept,  but  which 
to-night  had  been  arranged  to  do  duty  as  a  dressing-room  for  gentle- 
men. All  of  this  space,  deserted,  save  for  a  nodding  mulatto  waiting- 
maid,  was  thoroughly  gone  over  by  the  three  officers,  and,  needless  to 
say,  nothing  in  the  least  suspicious  was  discovered.  McFarland  in 
the  mean  time  was  growing  almost  uncontrollably  impatient. 

The  only  room  now  remaining  was  the  one  sacred  to  Miss  Duane, 
and  of  this  the  door  was  closed,  a  bright  light  shone  through  the  crev- 
ices, and  an  odd  subdued  sound,  as  of  some  one  weeping  grievously 
within,  reached  the  three  listeners  in  the  hall. 

"  Miss  Duane,  my  wife's  guest,  occupies  that  room,  and  is  no  doubt 
in  there  at  this  moment,"  the  captain  informed  his  companions,  con- 
clusively. "  There  can  be  no  kind  of  use  in  disturbing  her,  you  will 
both  admit." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  use  in  it  than  you  suppose,  Revere," 
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McFarland  objected,  hastily.  "Not  fifteen  minates  ago  a  man's 
shadow  was  showing  very  distinctly  on  the  white  window-curtain  of 
this  very  room.     I  saw  it,  and  Voorhees  saw  it  also." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence  after  this  momentous  announcement, 
and  then  Revere  growled  incredulously,  "Pshaw!  you're  dreaming! 
My  punch  has  been  too  much  for  you,  to-night." 

"  Not  enough  to  make  us  both  see  the  same  thing,  and  so  queer 
a  thing,  too,"  returned  McFarland,  gravely.  Voorhees  said  nothing. 
He  merely  stood,  passively,  with  one  hand  thrust  into  the  breast  of  his 
dress-coat,  looking  very  uncomfortable  and  much  disconcerted. 

"  Come,"  went  on  McFarland,  rather  tauntingly,  when  he  received 
no  answer.  "  I  challenge  you  to  rap  on  that  door,  tell  Miss  Duane 
our  errand,  and  ask  her  to  let  us  look  through  her  room  as  we  have 
the  others.  If  it  is  all  right,  she  can  have  no  reason  to  be  ofiended. 
Besides,  the  man  may  have  got  in  there,  and  have  used  threats  to  keep 
her  from  giving  an  alarm." 

"That  is  so;  though  I  think  you  are  leading  us  a  wild-goose  chase 
altogether,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  captain,  proceeding,  nevertheless,  to 
deliver  a  series  of  decisive  knocks  upon  the  chamber-door. 

No  answer  came,  and  there  was  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  dreary 
subdued  sound  upon  the  other  side. 

The  music  of  the  band  floated  softly  to  their  ears,  playing  a  waltz, 
with  variations  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  Voices  and  laughter  of 
women  came  nearer,  and  it  was  evident  that  people  were  ascending  the 
outside  stairs. 

"Miss  Duane,  are  you  in  your  room?"  Captain  Revere  asked, 
with  audible  impatience.  No  answer.  He  repeated  the  question  again, 
,  even  more  loudly.  "  You  must  make  it  convenient  to  let  us  in,  on 
official  business  of  importance." 

If  both  his  companions  had  not  been  preoccupied  with  their  own 
excitement  they  must  have  smiled  at  the  pom{>osity  of  the  man's  words 
and  manner.  As  he  spoke,  his  easily-roused  ire  rising  at  this  disregard 
of  his  most  urgent  summons,  he  once  more  pounded  insistently  upon 
the  panel,  and  ended  by  rattling  the  knob. 

As  he  did  so  the  key  turned  slowly,  as  though  reluctantly,  in  the 
lock;  still  more  reluctantly  the  door  was  partially  opened,  and  Bonny 
— a  pallid,  desperate,  wild-eyed  Bonny — stood  trembling  in  her  crushed 
finery  in  .the  narrow  aperture.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  there  came 
an  irruption  of  white  dresses,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  gay  uni- 
forms, into  the  hall  that  led  inward  from  the  stairs. 

Bonny  would  have  pushed  her  door  hurriedly  shut  again  at  sight 
of  these  intruders,  had  not  McFarland  placed  his  foot  against  it  firmly. 
"  Miss  Duane,"  reiterated  the  captain,  puzzled  and  moved  to  something 
resembling  pity  at  sight  of  the  white,  despairing  face  the  girl  turned 
up  to  him,  "  Miss  Duane,  there  is  a  deserting  soldier  supposed  to  be 
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concealed  in  this  house,  and  every  room  but  yours  has  been  searched. 
You  owe  it  to  me  and  to  yourself  to  allow  us  the  same  privilege  iu 
your  room,  as  of  course  you  will  be  entirely  willing  to  do.'' 

The  new-comers  gathered  about  the  doors  of  the  dressing-rooms, 
eager  and  interested,  as  they  gleaned  the  purport  of  the  captain's  words, 
though  the  look  on  Bonny's  face  alone  would  have  proved  sufficient  to 
enchain  them. 

She  tried  to  laugh,  and  the  effort  was  more  ghastly  than  if  she  had 
shrinked  aloud,  for  the  sound  that  issued  from  her  pale  lips  was  sharp 
with  agony.  "  You  have  surprised  me,"  in  a  voice  wellnigh  as  un- 
natural as  the  laugh.  '^  I  was  tired  and  ill.  I  had  not  meant  to  see 
anybody  again  to-night.     What  is  this  about  a — a  deserting  soldier?" 

"  It  is  Dane.  You  have  heard  his  name,  and  his  crime,  perhaps," 
McFarland  prompted  the  others,  sarcastically. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes,"  the  words  repeating  themselves,  and  dying 
away  mechanically  and  painfully.  "You  are  searching  for  him  here? 
That  is — ^that  is  quite  ridiculous.  To-morrow  you  may  come  again  if 
you  like,  if  you  are  not  ready  to  laugh  at  the  idea  by  then.  To-night 
it  is  too  late.  I  am  not  well,  indeed  I  am  not.  I  came  to  my  room 
to  rest.    I  cannot  stand  here  talking  any  longer." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Captain  Revere,  and  he  really  was  sorry.  He 
would  have  saved  her  if  he  could  without  (as  he  thought)  damaging 
his  own  reputation.  He  had  not  the  vaguest  conception  of  the  truth, 
but  still  the  young  lady  was  his  guest,  was  complaining  of  illness,  and 
he  regretted  that  he  must  seem  to  persecute  her.  However,  his  reputa- 
tion as  master  in  his  own  house  was  at  stake,  and  that,  of  course,  vras 
far  dearer  to  him  than  this  girl's  comfort;  so  he  said,  gruffly,  "I  am 
sorry,  but  I  must  insist.  Miss  Duane.  We  need  not  keep  you  standing. 
You  can  go  in  and  sit  down,  or  you  can  go  down-stairs  if  you  like ; 
but,  at  all  events,  you  mustn't  try  to  prevent  our  entering." 

She  flew  back  into  the  room  when  she  saw  their  entrance  was  inevi- 
table, swift  as  a  startled  swallow,  and  took  her  station  before  the  closet- 
door.  "  It  is  shameful — shameful !  If  I  were  not  so  weak  and  ill,  I 
should  protest,"  she  kept  on  saying,  faintly,  passing  her  trembling 
hands  waveripgly  through  her  hair,  over  her  damp  forehead,  and  up 
and  down  her  throat.  "  But  look  now,  since  you  are  here,  look  all 
over  this  room.     You  see — ^you  see  for  yourselves  there  is  nothing." 

The  room  was  simply  furnished,  offering  few  places  for  conceal- 
ment, and  its  scanty  resources  were  speedily  exhausted.  In  a  moment 
McFarland,  with  all  outward  respect,  had  confronted  her.  "  Now  this 
closet,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  quietly,  though  with  his  eyes  upon  her 
face. 

"  No,"  she  cried,  laughing  again,  that  quivering,  hysterical  laugh. 
"  You  are  going  too  far — too  far  entirely.  My — my  dresses  hang  there 
— that  is  all.     No  woman  likes  to  have  people  looking  through  her 
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wardrobe.  No— no — I  say  no !"  and  then,  as  very  gently  but  firmly 
Mr.  Voorhees  led  her  away  from  her  post,  where  she  had  stood  with 
her  form  closely  pressed  against  the  door  she  would  have  protected,  her 
words  ended  in  a  shrill,  delirious  shriek,  a  scarce-articulate,  unconscious 
repetition  of  that  "  No— no — no  I" 

The  crowding  watchers  who  now  half  filled  the  hall  shuddered,  and 
one  or  two  women  cried  out  in  protest  or  horror  of  the  scene  they  gazed 
at,  fascinated,  while  McFarland  relentlessly  pushed  on  into  the  closet, 
among  the  masses  of  dainty,  bright-hued  garments  that,  true  to  their 
owner,  retarded  his  way.  Instantly  ensued  a  scuffle  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  farthest  end  of  the  closet,  another  thrilling  cry  from  Bonny, 
and  then  a  man  sprang  past  McFarland,  who  had  staggered  as  he  was 
thrust  aside,  shook  off  the  restraining  hands  of  Voorhees  and  Revere, 
and  making  directly  for  the  window  by  the  live-oak,  flung  himself  head- 
long over  the  sill  before  those  witnessing  the  deed  could  realize  what 
was  done. 

Over  he  plunged,  into  the  darkness,  with  a  crashing  of  the  live- 
oak  boughs  as  he  caught  vainly  at  them,  and  then  a  dull,  sickening 
thud  upon  the  ground  below,  that  told  what  he  had  risked  and  how 
terribly  he  had  failed  at  the  end.  And  all  the  time  the  music  down- 
stairs was  softly  playing  waltzes,  with  variations  of  an  old-fashioned 
melody,  for  even  Benny's  cries  had  not  reached  to  the  retired  spot 
where  the  musicians  had  been  placed. 

As  for  Bonny,  a  merciful  unconsciousness  had  robbed  her  of  her 
racked  senses.  She  had  thrown  herself,  already  half  crazed,  as  a  barrier 
before  the  door  which  hid  Dane  from  those  who  sought  him :  and  as 
she  had  felt  herself  dragged  away  in  spite  of  her  frail  resistance,  with 
all  hope  at  an  end,  after  uttering  those  two  anguished  screams,  her 
blood  seemed  to  surge  upward  to  her  brain,  and  consciousness  deserted 
her.  The  strained  tension  of  her  muscles  relaxed,  and  she  fell  back 
upon  Voorhees's  arm  lifelessly,  just  as  Dane  made  his  desperate  rush 
past  McFarland,  and  so  to  the  window. 

The  lookers-on  at  the  strange  scene  were  for  the  instant  too  bewil- 
dered by  the  suddenness  and  horror  of  it  fully  to  realize  the  actuality 
of  what  had  taken  place  before  their  startled  eyes.  Bonny's  screams 
bad  been  heard  by  most  of  those  below,  and  Mrs.  Revere,  with  a  num- 
ber of  her  guests,  ran  hurriedly  up-stairs,  while  others  rushed  out  of 
doors,  fancying  the  sounds  had  come  from  that  direction.  It  was  they 
who  first  discovered  the  body  of  Dane,  lying  still  &s  it  had  fallen  on  the 
g;round  beneath  the  live-oak  tree,  and  cried  out  what  they  had  found 
to  those  at  the  window  above.  As  the  only  descent  was  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  house,  and  the  halls  were  now  crowded  with  alarmed 
and  curious  people,  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  and  a  moment's  delay, 
that  McFarland  and  Revere  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  the  exit, 
and  finally  getting  down  the  stairs.  Voorhees  remained  behind,  his 
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not  unkindly  heart  stirred  by  a  half-remorseful  compassion  for  the 
beautiful,  helpless  creature  whose  form  still  drooped  heavily  against  his 
arm.  Guilty  she  might  be, — nay,  must  be,  he  told  himself, — but  she 
was  a  woman,  young,  defenseless,  and  most  fair  to  look  upon ;  and, 
being  a  man,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  pity  her.  He  carried 
her  over  to  the  bed,  and  laid  her  carefully  down,  even  roughly  smooth- 
ing out  the  pillow  for  the  poor,  unconscious  head.  ''Don't  be  any 
worse  to  her  than  you  can  help  when  she  comes  to  herself  again,"  he 
said  bluntly  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  among  the  first  of  those  to  make 
their  way  into  the  room. 

She  answered  his  advice  with  a  look  of  cool  defiance  and  scorn, 
both  for  it  and  for  him,  but  he  scarcely  observed  it  as  he  hastily  left; 
the  room  and  followed  his  late  companions  down  the  stairs. 

They,  with  many  others,  stood  about  the  spot  where  Dane  had 
fallen,  and  Dr.  McFarland,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  was  engaged  ijti 
making  a  hurried  examination  of  the  body. 

''  He  failed  to  catch  the  branches  as  he  hoped  to,  and  then  must 
have  fallen,  head  downwards,  to  account  for  his  condition,^'  the  surgeon 
was  saying,  with  professional  gravity  of  manner,  as  Voorhees  joined 
the  group.  ''  His  neck  is  broken  with  as  clean  a  wrench  as  if  he  had 
been  hanged." 

"  Is  he  dead?"  Voorhees  questioned,  horrified. 

''Dead  of  course,  dead  as  a  stone,  and  must  have  been  the  instant 
he  struck  the  ground.  I've  known  men  to  take  a  good  deal  bigger 
jump,  and  come  ofi^  with  a  broken  bone  or  two,  easily  mended,  but 
there  is  everything  in  the  way  of  falling.  Now,  this  fellow  came 
straight  down  on  his  head,  and  was  dead  before  he  knew  what  had 
happened  to  him." 

"Dead,  killed  instantly!"  was  echoed  back  into  the  room  where 
Bonny  lay,  by  one  of  the  listeners  waiting  at  the  window,  and  people 
looked  into  each  other's  faces,  terrified  and  aghast.  The  death  of  a 
deserter  made  such  a  sensationally  disagreeable  ending  for  a  party  1 
The  company  found  it  hard  to  believe  in  its  reality,  and  yet  events  as 
sensational  had  been  lightly  conned  and  forgotten  by  them,  in  the  news- 
papers, perhaps  that  very  morning  past. 

Mrs.  Revere  stood  by  the  bedside,  trembling,  and  pale  beneath  her 
skillful  dash  of  rouge.  "Will  acme  one  tell  me  what  has  happened 
here?"  she  questioned,  gazing  about  her  appealingly,  all  her  innate 
self-possession  terrified  away.  "  That  dreadful  scream !  It  was  the 
first  I  knew  of  anything  wrong;  and  then  I  came  up  here  to  find 
Bonny  Duane  fainting,  and  all  of  you  frightened  to  death  at  something, 
and  crowding  in  her  room !  What  does  it  mean  ?  And  now,  who  is 
it  you  say  has  been  killed  ?" 

No  one  found  the  courage  to  answer,  at  first.  The  women  turned 
questioning  looks  upon  each  other's  scared  faces.     Mrs.  Crawford,  the 
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pretty  bride,  was  busily  moistening  Bonny's  forehead  and  wrists  with 
eau-de-cologne.  She  had  entered  with  Mrs.  Revere,  but,  instead  of 
asking  curious  questions,  had  gone  straight  to  the  bed,  filled  with  pity 
at  what  she  saw  there,  and  had  then  immediately  and  silently  applied 
herself  to  the  labor  of  restoration,  which  so  far  had  proved  unavailing. 

'^  Will  nobody  speak  ?  Am  I  not  to  know  what  has  happened  in 
my  own  house?"  Mrs.  Revere  broke  out  once  more,  hysterically. 
"  What  strange,  dreadful  thing  has  come  among  us  ?*' 

Then  Mrs.  Voorhees  stepped  forward, — having  hesitated  only  an 
instant  for  appearance'  sake.  Her  head  was  held  very  erect,  and  her 
face  was  whiter  even  than  usual.  ^'  I  will  tell  you,  since  the  others 
seem  unable  or  afraid  to  do  so,''  she  pronoanoed  in  a  loud,  distinct 
voice.  ''  It  has  become  a  plain  enough  thing  to  our  perception,  al- 
though it  is,  I  confess,  rather  difficult  to  put  into  words,  especially  in 
repeating  it  to  you.  I  do  not  think,  however,  much  as  we  have  been 
shocked,  that  any  of  us  are  in  reality  surprised.  The  man  who  be- 
trayed his  companions  and  deserted  the  other  day, — Dane,  a  soldier  in 
your  husband's  battery,  Mrs.  Revere, — who  was  known  by  everybody 
in  the  garrison  (except  you,  perhaps)  to  be  an  accepted  admirer  of  Miss 
Duane's,  escaped  from  the  guard-house  to-night,  came  directly  here, 
and  induced  Miss  Duane  to  conceal  him  in  the  closet  of  her  roomv 
There  he  was  found  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  discovery  seemed  to  cause 
her  the  most  poignant  desjiair,  and  she  very  cleverly  fainted,  when 
there  was  really  nothing  else  left  for  her  to  do,  upon  my  husband's 
shoulder.  In  the  mean  time,  the  object  of  her  affections  had  left  her 
to  mourn  his  loss,  and  had  precipitated  himself  from  the  window  where,. 
Romeo-like,  he  had  probably  come  in.  I  believe  he  lost  his  life  in 
falling,  and  although  it  is  very  horrid,  and  disgusting,  and  all  that,  his 
death  will  prove  an  exceedingly  good  thing  in  the  end  for  all  concerned, 
I  should  say." 

Mrs.  Revere  had  sunk  into  a  chair  while  this  storm  of  vindictive- 
nesB  and  sarcasm  was  poured  into  her  ears,  and  sat  gazing  dazedly  at 
Mrs.  Voorhees's  cold,  cruelly  handsome  face,  occasionally  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hands.  As  the  other  finished  what  she  had  found  so 
wicked  a  pleasure  in  saying,  Mrs.  Revere  burst  into  a  storm  of  hys- 
terical weeping.  She  was  crushed  with  the  weight  of  her  own  intense 
mortification.  No  thought  of  defending  the  unhappy  girl  who  lay 
powerless  to  speak  for  herself,  rose  in  her  mind.  Her  heart  was  wrung 
with  keenest  anguish,  because  such  a  scandal  had  occurred  beneath  her 
roof.  She  wept  for  the  unmerited  disgrace  that  she  must,  so  to  speak, 
share,  and  for  the  loss  of  social  prestige  which  she  deemed  inevitable. 
She  wept  because  it  had  been  in  Mrs.  Voorhees's  power  to  tell  her  so 
cruel  a  truth  in  such  a  cruel  manner,  and  she  wept  because  she  felt  im- 
potent to  defend  herself  or  her  guest  from  the  wordy  sword-thrusts 
that  fell  so  thick  and  fast  about  her.     If  Bouny  and  her  sins  could   hen 
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and  there  have  been  together  blotted  out  of  existence^  she  woald  have 
offered  moet  ardent  thanks.  But  that^  alas !  could  not  possibly  come  to 
pass.  It  had  all  happened  in  just  as  hideous  a  reality  as  Mrs.  Voorhees's 
words  set  it  before  her.  It  was  quite  true,  and  no  dream.  There  she 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  fresh  horror  of  it,  and  she  must  live  through 
it  and  bear  it,  or,  rather,  fling  it  from  her  as  best  she  oould. 

^'  Oh,  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  nothing !  I  never  could  have 
suspected  anything  so  shocking  I  How  can  it  be  true  of  her  ?  She 
seemed  so  far  above  everything  low  or  degrading  I  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do?  The  disgrace,  the  publicity,  and  the  scandal  I  I  can  never  live 
it  down — it  has  come  too  near  me.     It  will  surely  kill  me,  I  think !" 

The  women  gathered  about  her,  and  expended  their  nervous  excite- 
ment in  sympathy,  soothing,  and  protestations  of  dismay  at  the  depths 
of  Bonny's  dark  depravity.  "  Who  would  have  dreamed  it  ?  So 
young  a  girl,  yet  so  steeped  in  sin  I"  mournfully  exclaimed  Mrs.  Col- 
lingwood,  looking  askance  at  the  still  figure  ex^tended  in  its  tumbled 
ball-dress  on  the  bed.  And  her  sentiments  were  duly  echoed  by  all, 
or  all  save  Mrs.  Crawford. 

"  I  think,"  the  latter  remarked,  with  considerable  energy,  "  that  if, 
instead  of  talking  in  a  way  you  may  some  time  have  to  regret  very 
deeply,  you  would  either  try  with  me — some  of  you — ^to  bring  this  poor 
girl  back  to  consciousness,  or  else  make  up  your  minds  to  go  home,  it 
would  be  a  good  deal  wiser.  As  for  me,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
state  of  affairs  has  lasted  long  enough,  and  I  am  going  down-stairs  to 
bring  the  doctor  up  to  her." 

Having  so  expressed  her  mind,  the  youngest  of  the  band  left  the 
room  with  a  quick,  impatient  step,  and  presently  succeeded  in  finding 
Dr.  McFarland,  who  had  been  delivering  some  orders  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  Dane's  body.  It  was  with  great  and  evident  reluctance 
that  he  consented  to  assume  his  professional  capacity  for  the  benefit  of 
Mias  Duane;  but  without  giving  vent  to  this  reluctance  in  set  words, 
he  slowly  and  silently  ascended  the  stairs,  carrying  with  him  a  heavi- 
ness of  feeling  in  which  a  strange,  unwonted  self-loathing  and  a  ma- 
licious exultation  mingled. 

Alice  King  Hamiltok. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

.    CONCLUSION  OP  THE  YEAB. 

Among  the  new  officers  in  charge  who  had  appeared  at  the  first  of 
the  year  was  one  known  as  Jolly ;  he  was  the  youngest  of  them,  and 
his  midshipman's  days  were  not  so  far  behind  him  that  he  was  not  up 
to  all  their  dodges  in  getting  around  the  regulations.  The  freedom 
from  the  constant  personal  supervision  which  had  been  exercised  on 
board  the  ship  was  exhibited  in  various  small  infractions  of  discipline, 
to  discover  which,  Jolly  knew  well  how  to  be  upon  the  alert ;  and  it 
soon  became  a  sort  of  trial  of  wits  between  himself  and  the  youngsters : 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  do  as  much  as  possible  to  annoy  him  by 
various  little  irregularities,  while  on  his  part  he  constantly  endeavored 
to  ascertain  the  perpetrators.  He  added  to  his  other  functions  that  of 
infantry  drill  officer  and  superintendent  of  the  grounds ;  in  the  former 
capacity,  his  delight  was  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  drill-ground  and 
double-quick  the  battalion  around  it,  until  the  panting  youngsters  could 
hardly  catch  their  breaths ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  that  day  there 
would  be  no  talking  in  the  ranks,  at  least  none  that  could  reach  his 
ears. 

How  tiresome  it  was  to  carry  a  musket  during  those  long  hours  of 
drill !  and  how  simple  was  the  device  very  largely  in  use  by  which 
much  of  the  burden  was  transferred  from  the  arm  to  the  shoulder !  A 
stout  cord  having  at  one  end  a  hook,  in  which  was  caught  the  guard  of 
the  trigger,  was  placed  inside  the  sleeve,  and  being  taken  over  the 
shoulder,  was  secured  to  the  trousers  on  the  opposite  side;  with  this 
assistance  there  was  little  difficulty  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
piece,  the  only  drawback  being  that  it  required  considerable  dexterity 
to  detach  the  hook  when  a  sudden  change  in  the  position  of  the  arms 
was  ordered.     Many  of  the  reports  of  "slow  on  drill"  undoubtedly 
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had  their  origin  in  this  labor-saving  invention.  In  his  other  capacity 
as  superintendent  of  the  grounds  Jolly's  duty  was  to  inspect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  furniture  in  the  rooms  as  well  as  to  have  an  eye  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  having  broken  panes  of  glass 
repaired,  etc.  It  was  his  habit  on  entering  a  room  on  the  one  day  in 
the  week  which  he  particularly  devoted  to  this  inspection  to  take  hold 
of  the  first  chair  that  he  encountered,  and  shaking  it  vigorously,  in- 
quire if  there  were  any  repairs  wanted.  On  one  occasion  the  arm- 
chair which  was  in  Jack's  possession  had  unfortunately  been  broken 
in  skylarking  a  few  days  before,  the  second  time  that  it  had  happened 
within  a  fortnight.  With  the  remark  that  '^he  would  give  him  a 
chair  that  he  covldnH  break,"  Jolly  departed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
sent  to  replace  Jack's  delightful  companion  a  straight,  high-backed 
wooden  kitchen-chair. 

"  Well,"  said  Ben, "  Jolly's  got  ahead  of  you  this  time,  sure  enough  ; 
and  how  can  we  get  square  with  him  ?" 

Mournfully  Jack  gazed  on  and  sat  in  the  unpleasant  piece  of  fur- 
niture, thinking  that  there  was  no  relief  this  time,  and  saying  as  much. 
Nothing  happened  to  mar  even  the  varnish  on  the  chair  for  a  week, 
when,  on  his  return  from  recitation,  Jack  encountered  Jolly  in  the  corri- 
dor, as  he  was  making  his  rounds.  He  hardly  had  time  to  put  his  books 
in  order  on  the  table  when  he  heard  a  knock  on  the  door,  followed  by 
the  entrance  of  the  ofiicer  in  question.  The  latter  took  hold  of  the 
back  of  the  chair  and  was  about  to  shake  it  in  his  usual  vigorous  style, 
when  it  became  detached.  A  look  of  exultation  flitted  across  his  fea- 
tures, and  one  of  dismay  crossed  Jack's  speaking  countenance,  as 
visions  of  another  report  for  "  destruction  of  public  property"  came 
into  their  minds  simultaneously.  Without  saying  a  word.  Jolly  took 
hold  of  one  of  the  rounds  of  the  back,  when  it  too  came  adrift ;  his 
eyes  snapped  as,  seizing  the  chair  by  its  seat  and  giving  it  a  good 
shake,  the  whole  fabric  tumbled  in  pieces  upon  the  floor.  Jack's  amaze- 
ment and  astonishment  were  plainly  depicted  on  his  face,  as  in  reply  to 
Jolly's  inquiry  he  said,  ^'I  know  nothing  about  it,  sir;  the  chair  was 
whole  when  I  went  to  recitation."  At  this  juncture  Ben  entered  the 
room,  and  as  he  saw  the  heap  of  kindling-wood — for  such  it  looked  to 
be — upon  the  floor,  he  could  not  repress  a  smile.  Receiving  a  negative 
answer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  Ben's  knowledge  of  the  affair.  Jolly  de- 
parted, his  wrath  and  disgust  expressing  themselves  in  his  manner 
more  than  his  words,  as  he  said,  ^' Good-morning,  gentlemen;  that 
chair  cost  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  it  must  be  paid  for."  As  soon 
as  Jolly  was  out  of  earshot  peals  of  laughter  resounded  through  the 
corridor,  and  half  a  dozen  fellows  came  rushing  into  the  room  to  in- 
quire as  to  what  had  taken  place.  Of  the  two  inhabitants  of  the  room, 
Jack  was  entirely  innocent;  but  Ben,  though  knowing  nothing  as  to  the 
perpetrator  of  the  act,  had  not  been  entirely  guiltless ;  he  had  been 
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heard  to  say  that  morning  in  the  hearing  of  some  of  the  class,  ^'  What 
a  good  joke  it  would  be  on  Jolly  if  some  one  should  break  Jack's 
chair  again,  without  his  knowing  it!"  One  of  the  fellows  whose 
apartment  was  a  couple  of  doors  distant  had  entered  Jack's  room  after 
his  return  from  the  first  recitation,  and  having  an  undisturbed  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  had  conscientiously  devoted  himself  to  working  at 
the  chair,  breaking  the  glue  which  held  it  together  and  taking  it  all 
apart ;  he  ttien  stuck  it  together  again  and  placed  it  near  the  door,  sure 
that  Jolly's  hand  would  fall  upon  it  at  once.  His  only  regret  was  that 
he  could  not  witness  the  scene  which  he  knew  would  ensue.  The  de- 
stroyer was  never  found  out,  for  it  was  days  before  Jack  himself  was 
let  into  tlie  secret ;  and  the  chair  was  never  paid  for,  as  it  only  needed 
a  little  glue  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  hardness  and  discomfort  Years 
afterwards,  when  the  one  who  committed  the  deed  met  Jolly  in  the  ser- 
vice, they  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  this  and  many  other  of  the  various 
escapades  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  on  opposite'sides. 

These  winter  mornings  were  cold,  and  it  was  very  hard  work  to 
turn  out  at  half-past  six,  as  the  regulations  required.  In  point  of 
fact,  no  one  ever  did  turn  out  at  that  unearthly  hour,  and  often  the 
noise  of  the  drum  would  be  entirely  unheard  by  the  sleepers,  though 
the  reveille  was  beaten  in  the  corridors,  the  drummer  marching  the 
whole  length  of  them  all.  Steam  was  turned  on  at  the  same  time 
(being  turned  off  at  taps  every  evening),  and  it  took  some  little 
time  to  get  the  chill  off  the  rooms.  Jack's  ingenuity  turned  this  to 
account  by  having  some  water  in  process  of  heating  over  the  gas-jet 
His  first  idea  had  been  to  tap  the  steam-pipes ;  but  he  concluded  that  it 
could  not  be  done  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory  after  all.  Accordingly  he  arranged  his 
heating-apparatus  as  follows,  putting  it  in  order  every  evening  after 
the  officer  of  the  day  had  made  his  inspection  and  put  out  the  gas. 
A  stout  wire  was  secured  to  the  upper  part  of  the  gas-pipe,  near  the 
ceiling.  From  the  lower  end  of  this  hung  the  tin  water-bucket,  which 
was  guyed  to  one  side,  so  that  it  was  over  the  gas-burner.  Upon  the 
cock  which  regulated  the  supply  of  gas  was  securely  lashed  an  ordinary 
steel  pen ;  upon  this  a  pen-holder  was  shipped,  having  at  its  end  a 
string  leading  through  a  ring  in  the  window-casing,  so  as  to  give  a 
straight  pull ;  thence  it  came  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  In  the  end  of 
the  broom-handle  was  placed  a  piece  of  twisted  paper,  and  this  was 
left  within  reach,  while  the  matches  reposed  near  at  hand.  When  the 
hated  sound  of  the  drum  was  heard.  Jack  struck  a  match  and  lighted 
the  paper,  pulled  the  string  which  let  on  the  gas,  and,  reaching  out 
with  the  broom,  lit  the  jet,  and  then  turned  over  for  another  nap. 
Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  bell  struck,  the  room  was  warm  and  the 
water  hot,  facts  duly  appreciated  by  both  the  culprits,  who  ought  to 
have  been  dressing  while  they  were  snugly  between  the  sheets.    I)oubt- 
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less  it  woald  have  been  much  easier  to  jump  boldly  out  of  bed  for  a 
moment,  and  light  the  gas  without  all  the  paraphernalia  described ;  but 
then  that  wouldn't  have  been  half  so  much  fun.  In  the  ten  minutes 
left  before  the  drum  beat  for  morning  parade,  five  minutes  later,  what 
a  scramble  ensued !  Promptly  on  the  stroke  of  the  bell  the  officer 
of  the  day  made  his  rounds,  finding  the  bedclothes  just  sufficiently 
smoothed  over  to  pass  muster,  and  then  there  was  left  but  little  time 
to  wash  and  dress  and  prepare  the  room  for  inspection,  as  was  required. 
In  most  cases  the  superintendent  of  the  room  could  be  seen  hurrying 
back  after  breakfast  to  complete  the  sweeping  left  undone  at  the  proper 
hour.  Not  even  the  occasional  inspections  made  by  the  officer  in 
charge  while  breakfast  was  going  on,  followed  by  his  many  reports  for 
"  room  not  ready  for  inspection,'^  could  break  up  the  practice ;  one 
which  exists,  if  reports  can  be  believed,  at  the  present  time,  as  doubtless 
it  has  existed  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  boys  are  boys. 

About  this  time  Captain  George  was  detached,  and  his  place  taken 
by  Captain  Edwards,  who  had  long  been  connected  with  the  school, 
and  was  much  liked  by  all.  It  shows  the  inconsistency  of  human 
nature — at  least,  of  human  nature  as  exhibited  in  boys — that  this 
change  was  hailed  with  delight;  and  the  retiring  officer,  who  had 
done  so  much  for  the  class,  who  had  given  them  such  a  good  time,  and 
to  whom  all  must  have  acknowledged  themselves  very  much  indebted 
for  a  high  ideal,  departed  unregretted.  His  unfortunate  death  before 
Charleston,  not  long  afterwards,  deprived  the  service  of  one  of  its 
brightest  and  most  efficient  officers,  and  left  a  vacancy  not  easily  or 
readily  filled.     liequiescat  in  pace. 

Much  was  hoped  from  the  new  commandant,  but,  alas!  these  hopes 
were  vain  ;  he  was  quite  as  strict  as  his  predecessor  in  everything,  and 
the  very  rules  that  were  expected  to  be  modified  or  abrogated  were 
enforced  with  as  much  severity  as  before,  and  one  administration  was 
quite  like  the  other. 

So  the  days  and  weeks  went  on,  with  their  routine  of  recitations, 
drills,  reports,  demerits,  and  quarantine,  and  as  the  spring  o{)ened  the 
Saturday  morning  drills  were  occasionally  transferred  to  Goat  Island, 
where  a  temporary  battery  of  four  guns  had  been  constructed,  from 
which  target-practice  took  place.  It  was  always  an  occasion  of  re- 
joicing when  this  exercise  occurred,  the  passage  over  to  the  island  ia 
the  little  steamer  that  had  been  chartered,  and  the  comparative  freedom 
from  restraint,  being  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

As  the  end  of  the  term  approached,  the  advanced  class  found  them- 
selves very  hard  pressed  for  time,  and  although  they  were  allowed  to 
sit  up  until  eleven  o'clock  in  one  of  the  recitation-rooms,  yet  this  extra 
hour  was  frequently  found  insufficient.  In  such  cases,  resort  was  had 
to  the  familiar  expedient  of  covering  the  windows  and  doors  with 
blankets,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  stray  beams  of  light 
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showing  to  the  watchman  who  perambulated  the  corridor,  or  to  the  one 
who  made  a  periodical  tour  outside  the  building,  that  a  violation  of 
the  regulations  was  going  on. 

At  last  the  various  branches  of  study  had  been  reviewed,  the  end 
of  the  year  had  arrived,  and  the  annual  examination  began.  Jack's 
class  was  examined  in  gunnery  the  first  day,  and  was  well  under  way 
on  the  second,  when  suddenly  all  work  ceased,  and  the  '^  examination 
was  suspended  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,"  as  the 
order,  read  at  dinner  formation,  announced.  The  following  morning 
the  Board  appeared, — half  a  dozen  commodores  and  captains  composing 
it.  That  portion  of  the  examination  which  had  taken  place  was 
allowed  to  pass  as  if  the  Board  had  been  present,  save  that  certain 
members  of  the  class  were  selected  at  random  by  the  Board  to  repeat 
their  exercises ;  this  was  done  without  any  warning,  and  it  was  with 
much  tribulation  that  Jack  received  his  summons  before  the  conclave. 
His  subject  was  gun-carriages,  and  he  made  a  drawing  in  his  best 
style  of  the  new  standard  carriage  for  broadside  guns ;  this  diCFered 
from  the  old  pattern  in  having  no  rear  trucks  (or  wheels),  the  new 
guns  being  so  heavy  as  to  prevent  their  use.  As  Jack  went  on  with 
his  task,  one  of  the  old  commodores  was  seen  to  become  very  uneasy, 
and  a  grim  smile  played  over  his  countenance  as,  when  Jack  was  finally 
through,  he  thundered  forth,  "  Where  are  your  rear  trucks,  sir  ?''  Jack 
hardly  knew  what  to  reply,  but  the  instructor  (familiarly  known  as 
Pat)  came  to  the  rescue,  and  explained  to  the  astonished  old  gentleman 
the  true  state  of  the  case. 

With  this  exception  the  examination  passed  smoothly  off  for  Jack, 
and  he  had  no  fears  that  any  of  the  good  old  gentlemen,  who  sat  with  a 
half-attentive,  wholly-bored  air,  would  be  able  to  trip  him  up  in  his 
mathematics. 

Every  day  there  was  a  drill  of  some  sort,  and  here  our  friend  Jolly 
was  in  his  element;  the  final  drill,  in  which,  after  the  simultaneous 
discharge  of  half  a  dozen  howitzers,  the  pieces  were  quickly  dismounted, 
and  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  not  a  vestige  of  either  guns  or  men 
ooald  be  seen,  so, close  were  they  lying  on  the  ground,  elicited  great 
admiration. 

Examination  finished  and  drills  concluded,  Jack's  class  were  some- 
what surprised  one  morning  at  the  reception  of  an  order  to  be  ready  to 
go  to  New  York  by  the  boat  that  evening  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
back  in  the  practice-ship,  which  was  the  sloop  "  John  Adams,"  one  of 
the  older  vessels  of  the  navy,  and  which,  though  not  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  service  in  which  she  was  to  be  engaged,  was  better  far 
than  none.  The  journey  to  New  York  was  accomplished  without 
any  particular  incident,  save  for  the  discomfort  and  crowding  caused 
by  the  presence  on  board  the  steamer  of  a  regiment  on  its  way  to  the 
seat  of  war.    Owing  to  this  fact,  the  first  landing  was  at  Jersey  City, 
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when  a  tug  came  alongside  after  the  detachment  from  Newport.  Thej 
were  soon  at  the  navy-yard  and  on  board  their  ship,  which  was  in  no 
condition  to  receive  them,  as  it  was  a  nasty,  disagreeable  day,  and  there 
were  as  yet  no  messing  arrangements ;  they  were  given  a  welcome,  how- 
ever, on  board  the  old  line-of-battle  ship  "North  Carolina,^'  which 
was  used  as  a  receiving-ship,  and  had  then  some  five  or  six  hundred 
recruits  on  board.  Here  they  messed  for  a  couple  of  days  (sleeping, 
however,  on  board  their  own  ship),  until  the  crew,  consisting  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  men,  was  transferred,  and  then  their  duty  began. 

During  this  interval  opportunity  was  afforded  them  to  gain  much 
practical  information  regarding  the  construction  of  vessels,  the  manner 
of  using  the  dry-dock,  etc.  One  afternoon  the  whole  class,  twenty-one 
in  all,  went  on  board  the  frigate  "  Sabine,"  lying  where  the  "  Consti- 
tution''  had  been  anchored  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  the  first  time 
any  of  them  had  had  a  chance  to  see  an  old-fashioned  man-of-war  ready 
for  actual  work.  She  was  as  clean  and  neat  as  the  most  thrifty  house^ 
wife  could  desire ;  her  spotless  decks,  her  line  of  dark  guns  upon  the 
gun-deck,  relieved  by  the  glittering  bright  work,  all  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  our  youngsters.  They  were  taken  into  the  cabin  and 
introduced  to  Commodore  Binggold,  who,  with  his  magnificent  vessel, 
had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  a  large  number  of  men  from  a  watery 
grave  in  the  previous  November.  It  was  a  treat  to  hear  the  old  gen- 
tleman tell  how,  when  he  saw  the  signals  of  distress,  he  ran  down  to 
the  steamer  "Governor,"  having  over  three  hundred  marines  on  board, 
part  of  Dupont's  ex|)edition  to  Port  Royal.  The  sea  was  running  very 
high,  and  it  was  impracticable  to  attempt  to  lower  any  boats ;  signal  was 
made  to  the  steamer  to  anchor  (they  were  not  far  off  the  coast),  and 
then  the  "  Sabine,"  having  worked  to  windward,  was  anchored  just 
ahead  of  her,  dropping  down  until  within  a  very  short  distance.  A 
tackle  was  rigged  over  the  stern,  and  some  Mty  men  rescued  in  this 
way ;  but  the  two  vessels  having  collided,  with  damage  to  the  "  Gov- 
ernor," this  plan  was  abandoned.  All  the  weary  night  the  steamer 
plunged  helplessly  in  the  waves,  barely  kept  afloat  by  the  almost  su* 
perhuman  exertions  of  her  crew.  At  daylight,  the  gale  having  some- 
what abated,  boats  were  sent,  and  the  entire  number  of  men  rescued 
(save  some  half-dozen,  who,  disregarding  orders,  were  crushed  between 
the  boats  and  the  ship's  side).  It  was  a  handsome  piece  of  work,  very 
handsomely  done,  and  very  proud  was  the  commodore  of  his  achieve- 
ment, as  well  he  might  have  been.  An  engraving  of  the  scene  hung 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  it  was  a  source  of  much  gratification  to 
the  commodore  that  it  had  been  presented  to  him  by  some  of  his 
admirers. 

Duty  once  commenced  on  board  the  practice-ship,  the  pleasure  of 
the  excursion  was  pretty  much  over;  and  standing  watch  was  not 
found  to  be  so  much  fun  as  was  expected.     As  soon  as  the  stores  were 
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taken  on  board  the  ship  was  towed  to  Newport ;  and  in  a  day  or  two 
the  detail  for  the  first  part  of  the  summer  came  aboard,  numbering 
eighty  all  told.  And  thus  the  year  closed,  and  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  practioe  cruise  b^an ;  but  they  were  encountered  with 
light  hearts,  for  demerits  would  not  count,  and  there  were  no  recita- 
tions to  attend ;  and  after  all,  the  watches  did  not  come  around  so  very 
often. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  "LINBY  JOHN.'' 

With  eighty  midshipmen  in  the  steerage,  and  a  crew  of  enlisted  men 
of  about  two-thirds  that  number,  including  servants,  the  practice-ship 
was  tolerably  well  crowded.  Those  who  had  made  a  cruise  in  the 
"  Plymouth"  two  years  previously  were  never  tired  of  contrasting  her 
comparatively  palatial  accommodations  and  beautiful  lines  with  the 
cramped  space  and  washtub  bow  of  the  '^  Linby  John,''  as  she  was 
quickly  christened  by  the  youngsters.  There  was  a  legend  that  she 
could  sail  f&ster  on  one  tack  than  on  the  other ;  this  being  accounted 
for  by  the  statement  that  when  the  old  craft  was  built  the  contractor 
sublet  the  work  to  two  rival  shipwrights,  who,  not  working  together, 
succeeded  in  making  one  half  different  from  the  other ;  and  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  as  a  proof  of  this  that  she  could  stow  twenty  more 
barrels  of  beef  in  her  starboard  hold  than  of  pork  in  the  port  one. 
Tradition  also  had  it  that  she  could  make  less  to  windward,  and  take 
longer  in  doing  it,  than  any  craft  that  had  ever  graced  the  navy  list; 
80  that  in  some  points  of  view  she  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  success. 
Such  as  she  was,  however,  a  bluff-bowed,  broad-beamed,  heavy-sparred 
sloop-of-war,  she  was  the  best  that  could  be  procured,  and  with  many  a 
devout  wish  that  the  wind  might  always  prove  fair,  sail  was  made  on 
the  old  hooker  (as  Jack  Tar  is  fond  of  calling  his  ship),  and  "  with  a 
spanking  breeze  on  the  weather  bow"  (as  one  of  the  journals  of  the 
younger  class  had  it),  she  was  soon  tearing  through  the  water  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  leaving  behind  her  a  wake  of  foam  broad 
enough  for  the  king's  highway.  As  she  passed  out  by  Castle  Hill  and 
Brenton's  Beef,  the  long  ground-swell  setting  in  from  the  broad  At- 
lantic began  gently  to  toss  her  about  on  its  bosom ;  as  she  rose  and  fell 
in  regular  cadence,  her^bow  would  settle  into  the  water  and  throw  out 
a  young  Niagara  of  spray,  and  occasionally  a  barrel  or  so  of  water 
would  come  in  the  hawse-pipes,  and  finding  its  way  into  the  lee  scuppers, 
would  trickle  in  and  out  among  the  disconsolate  sea-sick  ones,  who  in 
ports,  on  gun-carriages,  or  prone  upon  the  deck,  presented  a  laughable 
and  yet  pitiable  sight.  But  an  hour  since,  and  these  fellows  were 
joyous  and  careless  as  possible ;  now,  as  ever  and  anon  one  yielded  his 
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tribute  to  old  Father  Neptune,  were  heard  such  exclamations  as  ^^  I  wish 
I  were  home;"  "Why  did  I  come  to  sea?"  "If  I  ever  get  ashore 
again  I'll  resign,  and  ship  as  first  luff  on  my  father's  farm ;"  and  other 
like  ejaculations,  mingled,  perhaps,  with  an  occasional  anathema  at  the 
whole  business. 

Dinner  found  but  a  dozen  of  the  whole  party  ready  to  sit  down : 
and  Jack  and  fien  had  each  to  succumb,  as,  after  a  minute  or  two  on 
the  berth-deck,  they  suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  not  hungry, 
and  "guessed  they  didn't  want  any  dinner  after  all."  The  run  to 
Gardiner's  Bay  through  Long  Island  Sound  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  by  four  o'clock  the  anchor  was  dropped  once  more.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say  that  the  sails  were  not  filled  as  briskly  as  they  had  been 
loosed  in  the  morning,  and  that  it  took  .some  little  time  for  the  usual 
tone  to  be  regained ;  but  when  it  was,  how  the  food  suffered !  For  a 
week  the  ship  was  kept  here,  going  through  the  process  known  in 
nautical  parlance  as  "  shaking  down,"  in  which  comprehensive  term 
is  included  getting  every  one  to  know  his  station  at  the  various  evolu- 
tions and  in  teaching  the  new  hands  that  there  is  a  place  for  everything, 
and  that  everything  must  be  in  its  place.  All  this  involved  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work,  and  it  was  exercise,  exercise,  exercise,  from  morning 
until  night.  The  midshipmen  were  obliged  to  work  at  everything  in 
which  the  crew  engaged,  save  in  keeping  the  ship  clean,  which  their 
presence  rendered  a  most  difficult  matter.  Jack's  class  was  subdivided 
into  different  details :  one  as  officer  of  the  deck  (under  the  eye  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  watch),  another  as  officer  of  the  forecastle,  another 
as  midshipman  of  the  quarter-deck  (in  which  last  capacity  he  was  a 
messenger-boy  for  his  classmate,  who  walked  proudly  up  and  down 
the  other  side  of  that  sacred  ground,  and  occasionally  gave  some  trivial 
order  in  a  half-ashamed  tone).  Others  were  detailed  as  captains  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  ship :  each  mast  having  its  own  particular 
set  of  people  to  work  upon  it ;  all  these  various  duties  were  performed 
in  rotation,  so  that  each  member  of  the  class  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  in  all  the  different  capacities  mentioned. 

At  length  the  cry  "  All  hands  up  anchor !"  was  heard,  bringing  to 
the  minds  of  all  vivid  recollections  of  the  agony  of  the  last  brief  pas- 
sage, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  old  craft  was  standing  out  of  the  bay, 
bound  for  Hampton  Roads.  As  she  passed  Montauk  Light,  once  more 
the  old,  familiar  swell  called  upon  those  whose  systems  could  not 
stand  the  strain  to  square  their  accounts  with  ^he  grim  sea-god ;  but 
this  time  there  were  fewer  than  before  to  yield ;  and  in  a  day  or  two 
even  these  had  recovered  their  wonted  serenity. 

Head-winds  followed,  and  the  ten  days  that  passed  were  utilized  in 
drills  and  exercises,  as  the  ship  slowly  made  her  way  towards  her  port. 
The  sight  of  Cape  Henry  Light  was  most  welcome,  and  as  they  passed 
into  the  Roads  with  a  fair  wind  and  came  to  anchor  off  Fort  Monroe, 
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visioDs  of  fresh  provisions,  milk  for  the  coffee  as  well  as  by  itself,  and 
such  other  luxuries  flitted  through  the  minds  of  all  the  youngsters. 
Visions  indeed  they  proved — ^and  baseless  ones, — for  the  exchequer  did 
not  seem  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  hungry 
youths,  who  were  forced  to  partake  of  the  stock  of  sea-stores  that  had 
been  laid  in.  Although  the  colonel  was,  as  the  fellows  said,  ^^  running 
the  grub,''  yet  it  was  not  a  successful  business,  from  the  midshipman's 
point  of  view  at  least :  and  all  longed  for  the  good  table  that  had  been 
left  behind  at  Newport. 

On  the  following  day  the  entire  company  of  midshipmen  went  on 
shore  in  charge  of  the  officers,  to  look  at  the  fort  and  gain  information 
r^rding  its  construction.  Of  the  bustle  and  stir  upon  the  wharf,  of 
the  crowd  of  soldiers  coming  and  going,  of  the  sutlers'  shops,  the 
martial  law,  the  numerous  sentries,  the  extensive  garrison,  nothing  now 
remains,  and  peaceful  gatherings  of  excursionists  from  inland  cities  now 
come  in  the  season  to  visit  the  scenes  once  rendered  so  stirring  in  history. 
It  was  a  hot  and  uncomfortable  day  on  which  this  visit  of  inspection 
was  paid,  and  glad  indeed  was  every  one  when  it  came  to  a  conclusion. 
Afloat,  as  well  as  ashore,  was  much  work  being  done ;  the  fleet  of  men- 
of-war  lay  well  up  towards  Newport  News,  and  in  the  distance  could 
be  seen  what  remained  of  the  "  Congress"  after  her  contest  with  the 
"  Merrimac,"  three  mdnths  before.  It  was  indeed  historic  ground,  and 
as  they  looked  about  them,  they  longed  for  the  time  to  come  when  they 
too  might  help  on  the  good  cause  and  be  in  active  service. 

A  day  or  two  later  they  sailed  for  Yorktown,  where  they  all  went 
&<«hore  again,  and,  after  being  received  by  the  general  in  command, 
were  led  a  long  and  fatiguing  tramp  through  a  great  part  of  the  lines 
thrown  up  by  McClellan  when  besi^ing  the  place.  It  was  not  only 
hot  but  dusty,  and  there  was  no  water  obtainable;  and  for  the  first 
time  Jack  found  the  efficacy  of  chewing  tobacco  as  a  provocative  of  the 
salivary  glands  and  a  quencher  of  thirst ;  the  after-effects,  however, 
were  not  at  all  pleasant,  as  may  be  imagined,  and  Jack,  who  had  but 
just  sworn  on,  so  to  speak,  now  swore  off  with  great  impetuosity.  His 
appetite  for  the  late  dinner,  which  was  found  waiting  upon  their  return 
to  the  ship,  was  not  particularly  good,  and  it  was  some  days  before  his 
digestive  functions  resumed  their  normal  condition. 

On  the  following  day  the  anchor  was  again  weighed  and  sail  made 
for  Port  Boyal,  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake  being  passed  with  a  fair 
breeze,  which  soon,  however,  died  away,  leaving  the  heat  of  the  sun 
untempered  even  by  a  passing  breath.  For  a  week  the  winds  proved 
light  and  baffling,  and  little  or  no  progress  was  made  to  the  south'ard ; 
occasionally  little  light  clouds  would  fleck  the  horizon  and  rise  slowly 
to  the  zenith ;  but  no  grateful  shade  tempered  the  rays  of  the  fierce 
June  sun ;  it  was  hot  and  extremely  uncomfortable,  and  by  degrees  the 
various  articles  of  underclothing  were  laid  aside,  and  only  enough  left 
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to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  morning  inspection  at  quarters. 
Hot  as  it  was^  however,  it  was  not  too  much  so  for  the  usual  drill  with 
the  great  guns,  which  absorbed  so  much  energy  and  gave  out  so  much 
perspiration  as  to  leave  them  unfitted  for  any  heavier  task  than  checkers 
or  a  novel. 

It  was  next  to  impossible  to  sleep  below  the  spar-deck,  and  several 
nights  Jack  turned  in  on  the  soft  side  of  a  plank  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just.  Now,  too,  came  trouble  about  the  food :  the  cofiee  and 
tea  were  both  poor,  the  salt  beef  and  pork  with  soggy  potatoes,  relieved 
by  an  occasional  bit  of  rice,  formed  the  staple  diet ;  to  crown  all,  the 
water  was  not  only  warm,  but  not  good,  some  tanks  being  filled  with  a 
semi-gelatinous  ropy  fluid  that  was  disgusting  to  the  eye  and  unfit  for 
any  purposes  whatever ;  the  toilet  had  to  be  performed  in  salt  water, 
and  altogether  it  was  not  a  very  happy  time.  A  favorite  variation 
from  the  established  bill  of  fare  was  hard  bread  soaked  in  hot  water, 
vulgarly  known  as  pap^  and  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  water,  called 
by  the  euphonious  title  of  swankeff. 

As  the  old  craffc  slowly  made  her  way  towards  port,  the  noon  posi- 
tions on  her  chart  ^'  looking  like  a  target  shot  at  by  an  old  Queen 
Anne,''  off  Hatteras  the  weather  became  threatening  and  the  regular 
four-hour  watches  were  kept.  Before  this  there  had  been  no  night 
watches,  save  for  those  detailed  from  the  senior 'class,  but  now  came  the 
chance  for  the  fledglings  to  have  a  taste  of  watch  and  watch.  Towards 
midnight  it  began  to  breeze  up  somewhat,  the  dark  clouds  that  had 
hung  to  the  northwest  had  moved  and  were  now  scurrying  overhead, 
invisible  save  for  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
would  sear  the  eyeballs  with  its  intensity,  when  just  as  the  watch  was 
coming  on  deck  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  the  work  of 
shortening  sail,  which  had  been  begun  some  time  before,  became  exces- 
sively difiicult ;  not  so  much  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  as  from 
the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  depended  on  for 
the  pulling  and  hauling  that  had  to  be  done.  Clad  as  they  were  in 
rubber  clothes,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  the  work  required,  and 
as  the  rain  continued  to  pour  down,  it  found  its  way  beneath  the  pro- 
tecting covering,  and  a  ^'  dem'd,  damp,  moist,  unpleasant"  set  of  bodies 
they  were,  when  about  half-past  one  the  watch  that  had  been  on  deck 
since  eight  o'clock  ^as  permitted  to  go  below  to  get  a  couple  of  hours' 
sleep  before  being  called  to  stand  the  morning  watch.  Fortunately  for 
the  tired  youngsters,  that  hour  found  the  heavens  clear  and  a  lieutenant 
of  a  merciful  temperament  in  charge  of  the  deck,  and  they  were  not 
turned  out,  but  allowed  to  sleep  in  until  seven  o'clock  as  usual. 

Allan  D.  Brown, 
Commander  U,8.N. 

(To  be  contiDued.) 
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THE  MONTH'S  NEWS. 


SUMMABY  OP    THE  WORLD'S  EVEKTS    FROM  MAY  16  TO  JUNE 

16  INCLUSIVE. 

Domestic  Events. 

Ok  Friday,  May  15,  the  AMetnbly  passed  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  Extension  and  the 
Broadway  Arcade  Underground  Railroad  bills.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  bill  passed 
the  Senate  also.  At  the  extra  session  Mr.  Jacobs  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  Judge  Van 
Brant  ordered  that  H.  M.  Munsell  should  go  to  the  county  jail  for  thirty  days  and 
pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  contempt  of  court,  while  juror,  in 
going  to  O'Donovan  Rossa's  oflSce  during  the  Short-Phelan  trial.  On  the  19th, 
Munsell  was  taken  before  the  general  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  decision  being  reserved.  On  the  18th,  Admiral  Jouett,  at  Panama,  told 
the  Navy  Department  that  Barranquilla  is  the  only  point  on  the  Colombian  coast 
where  the  rebels  hold  possession.  Commodore  Jonathan  Young,  commandant  of 
the  New  London,  Connecticut,  Navy- Yard,  died  in  New  London  on  the  17th,  aged 
fifty-eight.  Mr.  Charles  Welford  died  in  London  on  the  18th.  On  the  20th  the 
Commercial  Convention  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  voted  in  favor  of  a  national  bankrupt 
law.  On  the  same  date,  in  Newark,  after  a  long  illness,  died  Frederick  T.  Freling- 
huysen,  ex-Secretary  of  State.  His  career  was  long  and  brilliant.  On  the  21st 
the  President  appointed  D.  Y.  O'Leary  postmaster  at  Albany,  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter 
collector  of  customs  for  the  district  of  Tappahannock,  Virginia.  On  the  28d,  W. 
H.  Bunn  was  appointed  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York.  Senator 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  re-election.  The  Albany 
Legislature,  on  the  22d,  passed  a  State  Census  bill  like  the  one  that  Governor  Hill 
lately  vetoed.  On  the  25th  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  commanding  generals 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  to  make  every  exertion  possible  to 
suppress  Indian  outbreaks  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  On  the  same  date,  Judge 
Bond,  at  Richmond,  made  a  decision  which  ratified  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  nullified  everything  previously  done  by  the  Virginia  Leg- 
ifelaiure  in  regard  to  the  public  debt  of  that  State.  On  the  24th,  Concord,  Ohio,  and 
Alton,  Illinois,  were  visited  by  destructive  tornadoes.  Governor  Hill  signed  two 
amendments  to  the  military  code,  the  <*Life  and  Limb''  bill,  and  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent private  bankers  from  representing  themselves  to  be  a  bank.  On  the  21st  the 
President's  appointment  of  Mr.  G.  V.  N.  Lathrop  as  minister  to  Russia  was  unan- 
imously approved  by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Michigan  House  of  Representatives. 
Colonel  Frank  H.  Pierce  was  appointed  consul  to  Matanzas,  Cuba.  The  American 
Bank-Note  Company  of  this  city  has  been  awarded  by  the  Postmaster-General  the 
contract  for  furnishing  postage-stamps  for  the  next  four  years. 

On  May  27  the  President  appointed  Edward  Campbell,  Jr.,  to  be  United  States 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa,  and  on  June  1,  Isaac  R.  Maynard,  of 
New  York,  second  comptroller  of  the  treasury.  The  Attorney-General  decided  that 
James  M.  Morgan  is  under  no  disabilities  to  accept  office.    During  an  interview  at 
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Cincinnati,  Speaker  Carlisle  spoke  very  warmly  of  the  President's  industry  and 
ability.  Secretary  Lamar  does  not  think  that  the  civil  service  law  applies  to 
chiefs  of  divisions.  He  appointed,  without  a  civil  service  examination,  Robert 
Hunter,  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  to  be  chief  of  the  division  of  accounts  of  the 
General  Land  Office.  The  President  attended  decoration-day  services  in  New 
York  City.  Dr.  Neil  F.  Graham,  of  Minnesota,  assistant  medical  referee  of  the 
Pension  Bureau,  and  Drs.  W.  H.  Gobrecht  and  John  H.  Boss,  of  Indiana,  medical 
examiners,  in  the  Pension  Office,  were  removed  on  account  of  offensive  partisan- 
ship. A.  F.  Howard,  collector  of  customs  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Bepublican,  and  that  his  '*  offensive 
partisanship  could  be  attested  by  many  witnesses. '^  This  is  conscientiousness  with 
a  vengeance.  On  the  28th  the  President  telegraphed  to  Senator  Gibson  that  it 
would  be  legally  and  otherwise  inexpedient  to  reopen  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
At  the  end  of  May  the  public  debt  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  three  million  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  New  Mexico  issued  an  appeal  stating  that  about  one 
hundred  persons  had  been  massacred  by  the  Indians,  and  that  five  thousand  troops 
were  needed  to  restore  order  and  punish  the  aggressors.  On  May  81,  General  Crook 
telegraphed  to  General  Pope  from  Fort  Bayard,  Arizona,  that  the  outlook  was  bad, 
the  Indians  being  difficult  to  suppress.  On  the  27th,  Grover nor  Hill  vetoed  the  new 
Census  bill.  On  the  29th  the  general  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  Judge 
Van  Brunt's  decision  in  regard  to  Munsell,  and  ordered  the  latter 's  discbarge.  On 
June  1  the  rail  and  iron  mills  in  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  various  other  manufacturing  centres  closed,  and  threw  about  one 
hundred  thousand  men  out  of  employment. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  President  does  not  intend  that  effi- 
cient and  conscientious  chiefs  of  divisions  shall  be  interfered  with.  During  the 
week  ending  June  9  he  appointed  Herbert  B.  Beecher,  a  son  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  collector  of  customs  for  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Beecher  was  too  busy  with  his  illogical  sermons  on  evolution  to  say  anything 
in  regard  to  this  appointment.  Doubtless  he  regards  it  as  an  appointment  of  Provi- 
dence. On  June  2  the  President  appointed  H.  C.  Timer  to  succeed  Lot  Wright 
as  United  States  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  and  Frederick  H. 
Marsh  to  succeed  A.  M.  Jones  as  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approved  of  the  report  made  by  the  commission 
which  investigated  the  workings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  Almost  every 
business  man  and  banking  association  in  South  Carolina  signed  a  protest  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  against  the  continued  coinage  of  the  present  silver  dollar. 
The  Now  Orleans  Exhibition  is,  after  all,  to  reopen  in  November.  On  June  8, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  grandson  of  the  Paine,  died,  aged  eighty,  in  Brookline,  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  President  refused  to  bestow  the  superintendency  of  one  of  the  new 
public  buildings  in  Ohio  upon  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Toledo,  his  brother-in-law,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  candidates  for  the  place.  This  looks  as  though  Cleveland  disap- 
proved of  principles  kindred  to  nepotism.  Secretary  Manning  revoked  all  Treas- 
ury orders  about  the  disinfection  of  rags.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  decided  to 
order  a  court-martial  to  try  the  case  of  Paymaster-General  J.  A.  Smith,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Provision  and  Clothing.  On  June  18,  Governor  Hill  filed  a  docu- 
ment vetoing  a  great  many  items  of  the  Supply  bill.  It  is  thought  that  Blaine 
will  take  the  stump  in  Ohio  for  Foraker.  The  entire  force  of  the  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  the  Agricultural  Department  were  informed  they  would  have  to  go  on 
furlough,  without  pay,  from  June  20  to  July  1.  On  June  10  the  bill  to  apportion 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  into  Congressional  districts  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  over  the  governor's  veto.  On  June  11  the  Republican  caucus  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  nominated  Henry  W.  Blair  for  United  States 
Senator  on  the  first  ballot.  On  June  15  the  preparations  were  made  to  take  General 
Grant  to  Mr.  Drexel's  cottage  on  Mount  McGregor,  New  York,  whence  varying 
intelligence  concerning  his  health  has  issued  daily  since. 
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Foreign  Events. 

On  May  16,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the  government  intended  to  deal  with 
the  Scotch  Crofters'  bill,  the  Scottish  Secretary  bill,  and  the  Irish  Grimes  act.  On 
the  18ih  the  House  of  Commons  entered  into  committee  of  supply  on  a  vote  of 
three  million  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  on  account  of 
the  vote  of  credit.  It  was  said  in  London  that  Russia  demands  Merutchak  and 
Zulfikar  Pass.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th,  Lord  Bdmund  Fitzmaurice 
said  that  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  Spain  for  a  commercial  treaty  had  termi- 
nated unsatisfactorily.  In  Turkey  negotiations  were  proceeding  having  in  view  the 
occupation  of  Suakim  and  the  Soudan,  the  Porte  promising  to  assist  in  suppressing  the 
slave-trade.  John  Bright,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  an  American  friend,  said  Eng- 
land would  not  return  to  the  policy  of  protection  until  the  United  States  returned 
to  slavery.  On  the  19th,  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Phelps  visited  Windsor.  Mr.  Lowell 
presented  his  letter  of  recall,  and  introduced  Mr.  Phelps  to  the  Queen.  On  the  18th, 
Cunningham  and  Burton,  the  dynamiters,  were  found  guilty.  They  were  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment.  On  the  16th,  Mr.  Fergus,  author  of  '*  Called  Back,"  died  in 
Monaco.  Copies  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  were  presented  to  the 
London  press  at  midnight.  On  the  14th,  Minister  Morton  presented  his  letter  of 
recall  to  President  Gr6vy.  On  the  21st  the  London  stock  market  was  very  much 
depressed  by  the  report  of  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  Afghan  dispute.  On  the 
24th  the  Turkish  Council  of  Ministers  discussed  Earl  Granville's  note  to  the  Turkish 
ambassador  in  London  in  regard  to  the  proposed  occupation  by  Turkey  of  Suakim 
and  other  Bed  Sea  stations  in  Sgypt  On  ttie  22d,  Lord  Roseberry  visited  Berlin,  to 
ask,  it  is  said,  the  German  emperor  to  arbitrate  in  the  Afghan  frontier  matter,  and 
to  endeavor  to  secure  his  support  in  regard  to  the  Egyptian  financial  meeting. 
On  the  22d  died  Victor  Hugo,  the  great  French  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  at  his 
home  in  Paris,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  On  the  24th  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  On  that  day  and  the  next  Communists'  troubles  broke  out 
in  Paris,  but  were  soon  quelled  by  the  police.  On  the  27th  it  was  rumored  that  the 
English  proposals  lately  offered  to  Hussan  Fehmi  Pasha,  the  Turkish  envoy,  had 
been  declined.  It  was  said,  on  the  28th,  that  a  Russian  outpost  had  fired  upon  a 
Chinese  outpost  in  Mantchooria.  On  June  1  anti-Jewish  riots  occurred  in  Vienna, 
the  elections  having  produced  an  excitement  among  the  people.  On  May  28  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  gave  a  breakfast  in  London  to  the  African  explorer, 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley.  On  the  81st,  Serinagur,  in  India,  was  devastated  by  an 
earthquake.  Twenty  miles  to  the  south,  the  mosque  at  Sopur  was  destroyed  and  two 
hundred  persons  killed.  On  June  1  the  funeral  of  Victor  Hugo  took  place  in  Paris. 
It  was  one  of  the  grandest  pageants  ever  seen  there.  Nearly  all  the  illustrious  men 
in  France  took  part.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Pantheon.  The  Paris 
Salon  prizes  were  awarded  to  Buuguereau,  Constant,  and  Humbert,  in  that  order. 
On  May  27,  Charles  Rogier,  Belgian  statesman,  died  in  Brussels,  aged  almost  eighty- 
five.  On  the  80th  the  London  Daily  News  announced,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
Bossia  had  accepted  England's  proposals,  and  that  the  Afghan  question  had  been 
oompletely  settled.  On  June  1,  Earl  Granville's  secretary  denied  this  statement  in 
•  letter  to  the  News.  Meanwhile  reports  circulated  in  Cairo  that  El  Mahdi  had 
sent  Hassein  Khalifa  to  Cairo  to  arrange  matters  with  the  Khedive. 

On  June  4,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  Russia  and  England  had  agreed  to  submit 
their  differences  to  an  arbitrator,  and  had  agreed  upon  the  arbitrator,  whose  name 
was  not  mentioned  because  he  had  not  yet  been  formally  asked.  On  the  6th  the 
British  cabinet  discussed  Irish  coercion  for  two  hours,  but  failed  to  reach  an  har- 
monious understanding.  On  June  9  a  cabinet  council  was  held,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  resign.  On  June  B,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  arrived  in  London.  On  the 
tame  day  excitement  was  caused  in  St.  Petersburg  by  the  announcement  that  Ab- 
durrahman, the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  had  been  wounded  by  his  suite  while  trav- 
eling in  Persia.  On  June  8,  Mr.  Phelps,  United  States  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
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was  the  guest  of  the  eyening  at  the  dinner  given  in  London  to  the  judges  hy  Lord 
Mayor  Fowler  at  the  Mansion  House.  Mr.  Phelps  made  an  excellent  impression, 
which  it  is  to  he  hoped  he  will  maintain.  The  first  part  of  Suskin's  autobiography 
appeared.  The  slander  case  of  C.  W.  Adams  against  Lord  Coleridge  was  compro- 
mised. Among  deaths  were  those  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  the  composer,  aged  nearly 
eighty-one,  and  James  Moncrieff  Arnott,  the  Scotch  surgeon,  aged  ninely-one.  It 
was  thought  that  the  MSS.  left  by  Victor  Hugo  would  fill  ten  volumes.  On  June 
9  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  China  was  signed.  Asiatic  cholera  was 
pronounced  epidemic  in  the  province  of  Valencia.  A  cyclone  damaged  Aden, 
Arabia,  on  June  8,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  On 
the  same  day  the  Bussian  council  of  the  empire  discussed  the  question  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  tariff.  The  general  conviction  was  that  there  should  be  a  twenty  per 
cent,  increase  of  the  duties  on  most  of  the  importations. 

On  June  10  the  London  Standard  said  that,  if  requested  by  the  Queen,  the 
Conservatives  would  undertake  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  On  the  11th  the 
Standard  said  *'  that  a  suspicion  existed,  which  daily  deepens,  that  the  Gladstone 
ministry  courted  their  recent  defeat  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  behind  its  excite- 
ment their  own  dissensions.  The  statements  made  since  the  defeat  by  some  of  the 
Liberal  members,  who  absented  themselves  from  the  vote  on  the  fatal  division,  show 
that  the  government  might  have  saved  themselves  on  that  vote  if  they  had  cared 
seriously  to  do  so."  On  the  18th,  Lord  Granville  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  tendered  to  the  Queen  the  resignation  of  himself  and  his 
entire  cabinet.  The  Queen  had  accepted  the  resignation  and  summoned  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury.  On  the  16th  the  House  of  Commons  completed  the  bill  bestow- 
ing a  pension  upon  Princess  Beatrice  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage.  It  was 
thought  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  would  be  created  a  peer  and  be  given  a  minor 
place  in  the  cabinet;  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  be  Premier  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  Sir  Michael  £.  Hicks-Beach  would  be  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Queen  offered 
Mr.  Gladstone  an  earldom  in  recognition  of  his  services,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  dispense  with  the  honor.  On  June  12,  Mr.  Phelps  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  the  marriage  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  1691  to  1880,  dpropoa  of  Major  Maitland's  claim  to  the  Lauder- 
dale peerage.  When  Mr.  Phelps  roue  to  leave,  their  lordships  all  rose  and  bowed 
to  him.  Mr.  Eendle  is  going  to  publish  an  account  of  the  early  life  of  John  Har- 
vard, founder  of  Harvard  College.  Cholera  continued  to  rage  in  the  provinces  of 
Valencia,  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  and  Murcia,  and  in  the  city  of  Madrid,  Spain. 
On  thel2lh,  Charles  Alphonse  Leon  Benier,  the  eminent  French  archsBologist,  died 
in  Paris,  aged  seventy-six.  The  treaty  between  France  and  China  is  to  last  for  ten 
years.  It  provides  that  French  soldiers  shall  not  enter  Chinese  territory,  nor  9hall 
Chinese  soldiers  enter  French  territory.  The  relations  between  France  and  Annam 
must  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  embarrass  China.  A  boundary  commission  is  to 
be  appointed  to  settle  questions  relating  to  the  frontier  by  November  next  The 
French  shall  build  a  railway  in  Tonquin.  If  the  Chinese  wish  to  build  a  railway, 
it  must  be  a  French  railway.  On  June  16  the  death  of  Admiral  Courbet,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  French  fleet  in  Chinese  waters,  was  announced.  On  the  same  date 
died  of  apoplexy  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Germany,  aged  fifty-seven. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Administbatiok. — ^Ninety  days  have  elapsed  since  President 
Cleveland  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  great  office^ — a  longer  period 
by  two  days  than  that  which  consummated  the  active  Presidency  of 
the  lamented  Gkirfield,  and  sufficiently  long  to  give  index  to  the  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  the  administration. 

The  commencement  of  the  administration  was  marked  by  the 
selection  of  a  cabinet  owing  its  origin  beyond  doubt  to  the  personal 
preference  and  judgment  of  the  Executive  alone^  uninfluenced  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  politicians  of  his  party^  and  yet  evidently 
representative,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President^  of  the  incongruous 
political  elements  which,  combined,  caused  his  nomination  and  election 
to  the  Presidency. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  problem  of  assimilation  and  practical 
working  together  was  no  easy  one,  we  may  readily  believe,  for  the 
President  to  solve.  That  he  has,  however,  in  the  main,  satisfactorily 
done  so,  albeit  with  some  sharp  disciplinary  work,  is  an  assured  fact, 
honorable  to  the  President  and  very  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

In  no  way  is  it  shown  more  forcibly  than  by  the  united  action  of 
the  Cabinet  in  upholding  and  obeying  the  civil  service  law  in  the  face 
of  the  wellnigh  united  opposition  of  the  politicians  of  their  own  party. 

The  foreign  appointments,  with  the  exception  of  the  ill-fated  and 
foolish  Mr.  Keiley,  have  been  respectable  and  creditable.  In  the 
matter  of  appointments  not  governed  by  the  law  relating  to  the  civil 
service,  the  President  has,  although  naturally  appointing  men  of  his 
own  political  faith,  required  honesty  and  capability  to  be  corequisites 
with  their  Democracy.  This  is  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
until  the  scope  of  the  civil  service  law  is  made  to  embrace  all  public 
officers  and  not  subordinates  only. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  as  far  as  indicated,  is  as  ag- 
gressive and  pronounced  as  may  be  expected,  or  as  is  wise  and  prudent, 
until  the  number  of  our  ships  of  war,  and  the  calibre  of  their  guns,  give 
tone  and  warrant  to  a  stronger  policy. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  administration  seems  to  wisely  aim  at 
letting  well  enough  alone.  The  brilliant  young  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
seems  bent  on  breaking  up  a  rascally  ring  in  his  department,  and  for 
this  he  assuredly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  country. 
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To  summarize^  the  admiDistration,  if  not  brilliant^  is  honest  and 
safe^  and  the  country  can  look  forward  to  the  allotted  period  of  its 
existence  without  fear  or  tremor. 


The  Kellab  Case. — The  case  of  Mr.  Owen  Kellar,  who  was  cer- 
tified by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  appointment  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  office  of  the  First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  but  owing  to  the 
&ct  of  his  being  a  Republican  was  objected  to  by  Congressman  War- 
ner, of  Ohio,  in  whose  district  Mr.  Kellar  resides,  demonstrated  very 
plainly  two  things,  namely,  the  sincerity  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  the  execution  of  the  Civil  Service  law,  and 
the  utter  unfitness  of  Appointment  Clerk  Higgins  and  First  Auditor 
Chenoweth  for  the  positions  they  hold. 

Congressman  \^Samer  had  no  difficulty  in  making  tools  of  Messrs. 
Higgins  and  Chenoweth  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Kellar,  and,  not  content  with  violating  the  tenth  section  of  the 
Civil  Service  act,  which  says  ''that  no  recommendation  shall  be  re- 
ceived from  any  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  except  as 
to  the  character  of  the  applicant,  by  any  person  concerned  in  making 
any  examination  or  appointment  under  the  act,''  he  went  to  the  extent 
of  coolly  informing  Mr.  Kellar  that,  in  view  of  his  objections,  while 
Mr. ^Higgins  would  appoint  him.  Judge  Chenoweth  would  discharge 
him  the  next  day. 

The  Commission  having  called  the  attention  of  the  President  to 
these  facts,  he  communicated  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  promptly  addressed  the  Commission  as  follows : 

"TaXABURT  DSPABTMXNT,  OfTICB  Ot  THS  SXORXTART, 

"  Wabhinqton,  July  2,  1S86. 
*<Hoi7.  DoRMAK  B.  Eaton,  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission: 

<<  Sir, — I  was  not  until  last  night  fully  informed  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Kellar  affair.  If  you  have  Mr.  Kellar 's  address  will  you  kindly 
advise  him  to  report  to  me  this  morning  for  duty  ?  I  intend  that  this  Department 
shall  strictly  oheerve  the  law.     Respectfully  yours, 

"Danixl  MAKKiiro." 

So  far^  so  good^  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  President  will  make  an 
example  of  Messrs.  Higgins  and  Chenoweth  by  promptly  dismissing 
them  from  the  positions  they  have  disgraced.  Such  action  on  his  part 
would  probably  be  all  that  is  needed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
conduct  by  any  other  public  officer. 


Minister  Keilet. — We  hope  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
will  quietly  and  gracefully  command  the  return  of  our  minister  to 
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Austria-Hungary,  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  that  goyernment 
that  Mr.  Keilej  would  not  find  Vienna  an  agreeable  place  of  residence. 
The  reasons,  as  semi-oflSciallj  given,  are  certainly  forcible,  and  the 
objection  as  to  him  well  taken.  They  involve  the  unfortunate  speech 
of  Mr.  Keiley  in  1870  or  1871,  in  which  he  used  very  abusive  lan- 
guage towards  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  which  caused  his  rejection  by 
Italy  as  our  representative  to  the  Italian  court,  and  that  while  claim- 
ing the  most  pronounced  Catholic  views,  he  violated  the  principles  of 
the  Catholic  Church  by  contracting  a  civil  marriage  with  a  Jewess ;  and, 
finally,  in  view  of  his  rejection  by  King  Humbert,  that  his  appoint- 
ment cannot  be  received  as  at  all  complimentary  to  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  The  government  of  Austria,  however,  makes  it  clearly  un- 
derstood "  that  the  Jewish  origin  of  Mr.  Keiley's  wife  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  opposition  to  his  acceptance.'^ 


The  "  Dolphin.*' — The  press  of  the  country  has  teemed  with  com- 
ment and  gossip  in  relation  to  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  by  Sec- 
retary Whitney  of  the  "  Dolphin.''  Unfortunately  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  merits  of  the  matter,  the  discussion  has  d^en- 
erated  into  a  partisan  controversy. 

The  facts  of  the  case  certainly  do  not  warrant  the  bitter  onslaughts 
made  against  Mr.  Roach,  the  contractor  who  built  the  vessel,  and  we 
should  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral does  not  compel  the  acceptance  of  the  ''  Dolphin,"  and  vindi- 
cate the  action  of  the  Advisory  Board  in  reporting  that  Mr.  Roach  had 
complied  with  the  terms  of  his  contract,  and  recommending  her  ac- 
ceptance. 

We  do  not  question  Secretary  Whitney's  motives  in  ordering  a 
board  to  report  on  the  "Dolphin"  after  the  Advisory  Board  had 
already  reported  favorably,  but  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  most  unfortu- 
nate error  of  judgment  on  his  part,  as  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  beyond  question,  and  their  compe- 
tency and  professional  fitness  to  judge  of  the  questions  that  legally 
oome  before  them  should  never  have  been  questioned  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  second  board. 


The  Indian  Tboubles. — The  Indian  trouble  threatens  to  be  serious. 
It  is  reported  in  Washington  that  the  commanding  o£Scer  at  Fort 
Reno  has  been  instructed  that  the  outbreak  must  be  suppressed  even  if 
the  Cheyennes  are  wiped  out  of  existence.  Some  four  thousand  troops 
have  been  ordered  to  concentrate  at  Fort  Reno  under  the  direct  com- 
mand of  General  Miles,  and  General  Sheridan  has  himself,  under  the 
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directions  of  the  President,  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  trouble.    The  fol- 
lowing are  the  instractions  of  the  President  to  Greneral  Sheridan : 

«  ExKCUTiYX  MansioKi  Washikgton,  July  10,  1885. 
"  LixuTSNAHT-GsinERAL  pHiL  H.  Shxridak  : 

"  Sis, — In  yiew  of  the  possible  disturbances  that  may  occur  among  the  Indians 
now  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  contemplated  concentration  of  troops  in  that 
locality,  I  deem  it  desirable  that  you  proceed  at  once  to  the  location  where  trouble 
18  to  be  apprehended  and  advise  with  and  direct  those  in  command  as  to  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  preyent  disorder  and  depredations  by  the  Indians,  and  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  troops. 

'*  Your  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  these 
Indians  leads  me  also  to  request  that  you  inyite  statements  on  their  part  as  to  any 
real  or  fancied  injury  or  injustice  toward  them,  or  any  other  causes  that  may  haye 
led  to  discontent,  and  to  inform  yourself  generally  as  to  their  condition.  Tou  are 
Justified  in  assuring  them  that  any  cause  of  complaint  will  be  fully  examined  by 
the  authorities  here,  and  if  wrongs  exist  they  shall  be  remedied. 

"  I  think  I  hardly  need  add  that  they  must  be  fully  assured  of  the  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  to  enforce  their  peaceful  conduct,  and  by  all  the 
power  it  has  at  hand  to  prevent  and  punish  acts  of  lawlessness  and  any  outrages 

upon  our  settlers. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Grover  Clevkland." 

We  presume  there  is  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers 
but  that  the  Indians  have  wrongs  that  are  the  foundation  for  the  necessity 
of  this  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  army,  as  has  nearly  always 
been  the  case  in  the  past  when  hostilities  have  arisen.  It  is  only  an- 
other instance  of  where  the  army  takes  the  consequences  of  an  absurd 
Indian  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  which  permits  the  control 
of  the  Indians  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  instead  of  the  De- 
partment of  War. 

There  would  certainly  be  fewer  wrongs  to  be  righted  if  the  Indian 
Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department.  As  it  is,  the  army 
obeys  orders,  fights  the  Indians,  and  is  abused  roundly  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  for  so  doing. 

The  true  views  of  the  service  are,  we  believe,  pithily  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  the  San  Francisco  Argonaid,  and  published  in  that  paper  in 
its  issue  of  July  4,  from  an  officer  on  duty  at  headquarters  at  the 
Platte,  in  which  he  says,  "  Nine-tenths  of  our  Indian  scares  and  howls 
from  the  people  are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  troops  and  money  in 
that  particular  locality,  and  the  same  proportion  of  Indians  ^  break 
out,'  driven  to  it  by  starvation.  ...  I  was  born  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory ;  I  have  served  against  Indians,  being  severely  wounded ;  I  com- 
manded a  post  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  three  years :  hence  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  My  sympathies  are  and  have  always  been  with  the 
Indians,  and  I  believe  every  soldier  feels  the  same.  We  only  obey 
orders  by  shooting  the  much-abused  red  man.'' 
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KU88IA  ITNDEB  THE  TzARS.  By  Stepniak.  Rendered  into  English  by 
William  Westall.     Harper  &  Brothers :  New  York. 

This  is  a  book  of  profound  and  thrilling  interest.  In  the  blessedness  of  our 
American  freedom  we  may  use  such  a  word  as  **  despotism"  without  realizing  very 
definitely  what  it  means.  After  reading  Stepniak's  book  we  understand  something 
of  its  significance.  The  book  is  a  terrible  Indictment  of  Russian  autocracy. 
Probably  to  most  readers  Russia  is  a  comparatively  unknown  land.  Only  a  few 
prominent  facts  of  her  history  and  government  are  known  to  those  who  are  pretty 
well  informed  as  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Fuller  information  has  been 
given  only  in  later  years,  and  much  of  that  is  from  travelers  who  have  seen  only 
the  outside  of  things,  and  whose  impressions  have  been  colored  by  official  courte- 
sies and  narrowed  by  limited  experiences.  This  book  is  by  a  Russian,  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  education,  and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  that  liberty  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  piore  favored  nations.  He  knows  the  history  of  his  native  country 
with  minute  thoroughness  from  beginning  to  end.  And  while  he  evinces  such 
perfect  familiarity  with  facts,  he  knows  how  to  give  those  facts  their  utmost  cumu- 
lative force  by  simple  methods  of  presentation,  and  he  is  philosophic  enough  to 
draw  from  them  conclusions  most  valuable  to  the  student  of  politics.  All  that  he 
presents  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  much  which  he  relates  has  come 
within  his  own  observation:  the  rest  is  supported  upon  testimony  which  cannot  be 
impeached,  and  supplemented  often  by  precise  documentary  evidence  He  turns 
the  Russian  government  inside  out,  and  it  is  a  picture  of  the  most  hideous  despot- 
ism possible  to  conceive.  The  tireless,  omnipresent  supervision  of  the  police,  vex- 
atious and  maddening  to  the  last  degree ;  the  midnight  arrests,  when  the  victims 
of  tyranny  are  dragged  from  their  homes  to  prison,  in  many  instances  without 
knowing  the  charges  against  them  ;  the  ridiculous  travesties  of  justice  called  trials  ; 
the  loathsome  abominations  and  horrors  of  prison-life ;  ingenious  cruelties  that 
would  shame  a  Turk;  the  awful  desolation  and  privations  of  exile,  driving  its 
victims  to  madness  and  death;  the  cool,  deliberate  destruction  of  all  education 
worthy  the  name ;  the  almost  absolute  extinction  of  the  press ;  the  extermination 
of  political  life,  properly  so  called;  the  bigotry,  the  stupidity,  the  fiendish  cruelty 
of  the  officials, — all  make  up  a  recital  that  shocks  beyond  expression,  and  remains 
open  the  memory  like  a  hideous  dream.  While  Stepniak  portrays  this  Russian 
despotism  with  wonderful  vividness  and  power,  he  gives  at  the  same  time  that 
impression  of  self-restraint  which  adds  immensely  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  de- 
scriptions. 

In  the  first  division  of  his  work,  the  Past,  he  rapidly  sketches  the  early  days 
of  Russia,  calls  attention  to  the  privileges  which  the  people  enjoyed,  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  country  under  a  multitude  of  princes,  the  never-ending  feuds  that 
succeeded  and  the  suppression  of  those  feuds  under  the  strong  coercion  of  a  single 
chief,  the  growth  of  a  standing  army,  and  the  final  evolution  of  that  monstrous  des- 
potism which  afi^ronts  the  splendor  of  the  civilization  of  the  ninete^nlh  century. 
In  the  construction  of  this  vast  superstructure  of  tyranny  the  church  has  played 
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an  important  part.  The  church  has  upheld  the  Tzar,  and  the  Tzar  has  used  the 
church,  with  the  natural  reverence  paid  to  its  ritual  and  its  clergy,  to  strengthen 
the  imperial  pretensions.  Mr.  Stepniak  says,  *'  Religious  propaganda  is  the  sure, 
the  last,  and  the  most  potent  of  the  influences  which  confer  on  the  Muscovite 
authority  its  sacred  character  and  its  tremendous  power.  .  .  .  Obedience  to  the 
Tzar  was  proclaimed  as  the  first  duty  and  the  highest  virtue  of  the  Christian 
believer.  The  Tzar,  on  his  part,  belieted  himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
divinity.  Haberstein,  the  well-known  traveler,  when  he  visited  Moscow,  waa 
greatly  struck  by  the  sacred  character  so  implicitly  imputed  to  the  sovereign 
power.  *  If  you  ask  a  Muscovite,'  he  said,  *  any  question  he  is  unable  to  answer, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  answer,  "  God  and  the  Tzar  only  know."  '  And  the  Tzar  him- 
self, if  he  were  asked  anything, — for  instance,  the  pardon  of  a  prisoner, — would  be 
almost  sure  to  say,  *  We  shall  release  him  if  it  be  the  will  of  God.'  As  if  he  had 
a  perfect  understanding  with  the  Almighty,  and  their  relations  were  of  the  most 
familiar  and  confidential  character." 

In  the  most  interesting  way  Mr.  Stepniak  describes  this  Russian  theocracy 
with  the. Tzar  at  its  head,  the  priestly  dictation  which  it  imposed  upon  the  people, 
and  the  resulting  stagnation  of  Russian  life.  **  Every  industry  was  equally  back- 
ward, and  two  centuries  after  gunpowder  had  come  into  general  use  many  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Tzar  still  fought  with  bows  and  arrows,— even  when  the  national 
territory  had  become  so  extensive  that  the  army  required  for  its  defense  and  the 
consequent  outlay  on  its  maintenance  had  increased  threefold  within  a  hundred 
years." 

This  stagnation  was  ended,  as  everybody  knows,  by  Peter  the  Great.  Step- 
niak sees  to  it,  however,  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  the  man. 
'*  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  represent  the  cruel,  reforming  Tzar  as  a 
roan  of  lofty  sentiment,  admiring  civilization  for  itself,  and  desirous  of  introducing 
it  into  his  empire  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  subjects.  In  order  to 
make  Russia  equal  to  the  fulfillment  of  her  new  destinies,  the  first  essential  was  to 
make  her  a  strong  state,  and  to  this  end  Peter  directed  all  his  energies.  Science, 
culture,  and  the  arts  he  valued  solely  for  their  practical  utility,  caring  for  thena 
only  so  far  as  they  forwarded  his  political  designs.  The  foremost  of  these  designs 
was  the  organization  of  a  powerful  military  force,  well  armed  and  disciplined,  and 
supplied  with  equipments  and  material  of  war  from  sources  exclusively  Russian. 
The  sciences  that  Peter  protected  and  the  schools  which  he  founded  were  such  as 
promised  to  give  him  good  officers,  engineers,  and  administrators.  The  industries 
he  most  favored  were  those  which  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  contributed  most  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  state." 

Thus  the  military  idea  became  the  prominent  idea  of  the  state,  to  which  per- 
sonal comfort,  the  ties  of  family,  the  necessities  of  business,  and  all  the  charm  of 
life  were  sacrificed.  All  alike  were  under  this  military  bondage,  and  some  even  gave 
the  labor  of  their  hands  under  compulsion  to  the  Tzar  and  his  officers.  St.  Peters- 
burg was  built,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  by  masons,  carpenters,  and  laborers  com- 
pelled to  do  the  requisite  work  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  property  or  the  scaf- 
fold. 

Part  II.  of  Stepniak's  book  is  devoted  to  <<  Dark  Places,"  and  is  well  named. 
It  describes  the  methods  of  arrest  by  the  police ;  their  devices  to  secure  their  vic- 
tims; the  wretched  travesties  of  law  called  trials;  the  terrible  prisons,  and  the  life 
of  the  exiles  in  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia.  The  police  arrests  often  take  place 
at  night.  The  family  is  aroused  by  some  device  like  that  of  a  pretended  telegram  ; 
then  follows  a  search,  in  which  every  nook  and  corner  is  ransacked  for  inculpatory 
documents.  Bureaus,  boxes,  and  ctiskets  are  broken  open,  cushions  are  ripped  up, 
beds  turned  inside  out,  carpets  and  even  flooring  removed.  In  a  representative 
case  which  is  described,  a  fragment  of  a  letter  is  found  which  a  girl  of  eighteen  haa 
received  from  a  young  man  who  happens  to  be  a  suspected  person.  The  girl  suc^ 
ceeds  in  seizing  the  fragment  and  putting  it  into  her  mouth.     **  But  the  very  next 
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moment  two  bratal  handB  are  at  her  throat.  With  a  cry  of  indignation  the  father 
rashes  forward  to  protect  his  child.  In  vain  I  Before  he  can  reach  her  he  is  pushed 
back  into  a  chair  and  held  there  fast  while  one  of  the  ruffians  deals  with  the  young 
girl.  One  holds  her  hands,  another  grasps  her  throat,  and  a  third,  forcibly  opening 
her  mouth,  thrusts  into  it  his  dirty  fingers  to  get  out  the  paper  which  she  is  trying 
to  swallow.  Writhing,  panting,  and  desperate,  she  does  her  utmost  to  accomplish 
her  purpose;  but  the  odds  against  her  are  great.  After  a  short  struggle,  the 
Tkrbere  lays  on  the  table  a  piece  of  white  pulp  streaked  with  blood  and  the  men 
loose  their  hold;  the  victim  falls  fainting  on  the  floor.  This  insolent  conduct 
of  Miss  N.  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  official  depositions."  When  the  search  is 
ended,  the  young  lady  is  ordered  to  bid  her  family  farewell.  **  Five  minutes  later 
is  heard  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  which  convey  the  lost  one  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
Tsar ;  and  a  darkness,  as  of  night,  has  descended  on  three  lives,  it  may  be  for  years, 
it  may  be  forever.''  The  young  lady  is  taken  to  the  House  of  Preventive  Detention, 
where  her  name,  age,  and  description  are  put  down.  There  she  receives  a  number, 
is  placed  in  a  cell,  which  henceforth  becomes  her  home  and  possibly  her  tomb. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Russian  prison  is  the  system  of  knocks,  like 
a  code  of  telegraph  signals,  by  which,  though  always  separated,  the  prisoners  can 
carry  on  conversations  with  one  another,  and  so  tell  their  stories  of  suffering  and 
sorrow. 

But  the  reader  naturally  asks  after  the  trial  of  the  poor  girl  who  has  interested 
us.  That  comes  after  a  while.  She  is  taken  before  the  procurator  and  examined 
on  the  charge  of  having  suspicious  relations  with  X  ,  a  political  suspect.  As  she  is 
entirely  innocent  of  any  political  relations  with  him,  she  naturally  denies  the 
charge.  Upon  this  she  is  remanded  to  prison  to  "reflect."  This  reOection  lasts 
possibly  six  months,  and  being  brought  again  before  the  procurator  the  same  scene  is 
enacted,  and  she  is  charged  with  *<  obstinacy"  and  sent  back  to  prison  till  she  repent. 
Year  after  year  passes,  her  bloom  is  gone,  her  health  is  destroyed,  and  she  thinks  of 
suicide.  In  the  end  she  may  strangle  herself  with  a  pocket-handkerchief,  or  poison 
herself,  or  cut  her  throat  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  piece  of  broken  glass,  or  she 
may  be  released  to  die  outside,  or,  if  ^he  be  exceptionally  strong,  she  may  be  sent 
to  end  her  days  in  Siberia. 

In  all  political  and  military  trials  there  is  the  same  monotonous  cruelty  and 
outrageous  injustice.  It  appears  that  in  Russian  trials  "sentences  are  sometimes 
prescribed  beforehand  I" 

Here  is  a  gem  of  legal  procedure:  "General  Todleben  gave  orders  that  sen- 
tence of  death  should  be  passed  on  the  prisoners.  Seeing  that  the  crime  laid  to 
their  charge  was  neither  capital  nor  very  clearly  proved,  the  execution  of  these  or- 
ders, if  any  show  of  legality  whatever  was  to  be  observed,  was  not  very  easy.  But 
the  tribunal  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  the  expedient  known  as  '  accumulative 
sentences'  it  found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  its  Judgment  there  is  set  down 
opposite  the  name  of  each  prisoner  crimes  any  one  of  which  would  in  ordinary 
circumstances  have  been  more  than  adequately  punished  by  a  few  years'  transporta- 
tion to  Siberia.  Then  those  sentences  were  added  together,  and  the  sum  of  the 
whole  was— death  t" 

The  Russian  prisons  are  horrible  beyond  description.  Vast,  grim  fortresses, 
tinder  military  supervision.  The  prisoners  disappear  in  them  as  though  they  were 
swallowed  up.  In  the  chief  prison  in  St.  Petersburg  the  prisoners  are  not  allowed 
to  communicate,  even  with  their  keepers.  No  question  is  answered.  The  food  is 
poor  and  repulsive,  the  cells  are  filthy  beyond  belief;  no  book,  no  pens,  paper, 
or  ink  are  allowed.  The  medical  attendance  is  a  farce.  Terrible  and  degrading 
punishments  attend  the  slightest  offense.  No  wonder  that  the  poor  wretches  go 
mad  or  die.  The  most  hideous  part  of  this  prison  is  the  Troubetskoi  Ravelin,  and 
the  description  of  its  horrors  which  Stepniak  gives  is  taken  from  a  letter  by  one  of 
the  inmates  written  in  his  own  blood,  the  writer  having  bitten  his  own  flesh  fur 
that  purpose. 
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Exile  in  Siberia  and  Northern  Kussia  is  described  with  great  vividness ;  but  as 
this  mode  of  Russian  punishment  is  better  known  to  the  outside  world,  we  will  not 
dwell  on  this  part  of  the  account. 

Of  course  under  this  cruel  and  stupid  oppression  all  intellectual  life  in  Bussia 
is  heing  utterly  destroyed.  Students  are  watched,  teachers  are  under  espionage, 
text-books  are  examined,  that  all  ideas  of  freedom  and  independence  of  thought  be 
utterly  eliminated.  And  as  students  are  naturally  enthusiastic  and  progressive, 
they  become  the  bitterest  haters  of  the  imperial  government.  In  the  lower  schools 
the  study  of  history,  literature,  and  general  geography  is  proscribed  on  account  of 
**  dangerous  tendencies.''  Of  course  anything  like  a  Press  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist.  Every  device  to  hamper  the  gathering  of  news,  to  suppress  all  comments 
unfavorable  to  the  government,  and  to  ruin  the  business  of  newspaper  publishing 
has  been  adopted.  For  instance :  *^  One  was  to  appoint  as  special  censor  of  an  ob- 
noxious print  an  official  living  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire.  This  in- 
volved the  sending  to  him  of  every  proof,  both  of  comment  and  news,  before  pub- 
lication. Hence  the  paper  upon  which  this  practical  joke  was  played  could  not 
appear  until  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  its  contemporaries  of  the  same  town  or  district. 
No  journal  giving  news  a  fortnight  out  of  date  could  possibly  go  on,  and  journals 
so  treated  rarely  attempted  to  reappear." 

The  question  naturally  comes  up  at  the  conclusion  of  this  most  interesting 
book.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  thii*  ?  Is  there  no  deliverance  for  the  Russian 
people  ?  Will  not  the  Tzar,  if  he  is  vested  with  such  autocratic  power,  at  last  see 
the  policy  of  ending  this  Oriental  form  of  government  and  gradually  shape  Russia 
into  a  constitutional  monarchy  at  least?  Stepniak  gives  little  encouragement  for 
this.  "  No ;  it  is  sheer  madness  to  hope  that  the  political  reorganization  of  Russia 
will  be  due  to  the  Tzar  himself.  If  some  optimistical  hope  of  this  kind  were  par- 
donable in  the  beginning  of  the  former  reign,  now,  after  thirty  years  of  experi- 
ence, we  may  doubt  the  very  sincerity  of  such  tardy  hopefulness.  .  .  .  The  autoc- 
racy will  be  destroyed,  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  it,  but  it  will  be  done  by  some 
force.  .  .  .  We  can  only  wish  that  the  mode  of  execution  of  the  unavoidable  may 
be  the  least  disastrous,  least  sanguinary,  and  the  most  humane.  And  there  is  a 
force  which  can  strongly  contribute  to  this, — it  is  the  public  opinion  of  European 
countries."  Let  us  add  that  the  United  States,  for  which  Russia  seems  to  have  a 
strong  friendship,  may  do  much  in  the  good  work.  W.  C.  M. 

Military  Manners  and  Customs.  By  James  Anson  Farrkr,  author  of 
"  Primitive  Manners  and  Customs."    New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  Farrer's  book  is  about  as  thorough  a  piece  of  iconoclasm  as  we  remember 
to  have  read.  Upon  finishing  its  perusal  the  reader  will  be  likely  to  find  himself 
surrounded  by  a  very  large  number  of  shattered  military  idols.  Mr.  Farrer  looks  at 
the  subjects  brought  within  the  compass  of  his  work  with  eyes  unblinded  by  the 
<*  pomp  and  pageantry  and  circumstance  of  war,"  and  treats  them  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  independence  of  judgment  and  great  freshness  of  thought.  He 
plants  himself  sturdily  on  facts,  and  his  facts  show  a  very  wide  range  of  reading^ 
on  the  part  of  a  man  whose  eyes  are  wide  open.  He  indulges  in  no  mere  conjec- 
tures or  hypotheses,  but  brings  to  his  positions  clear  and  authoritative  evidence ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  allows  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  no  glittering 
generalizations  from  insufficient  data,  and  by  no  military  illusions,  however  vener- 
able and  splendid.  The  outcome  of  all  is  a  conclusion  strongly  condemnatory  of 
war,  except  under  imperious  necessity,  and  the  supreme  necessity  that  of  national 
defense,  or  the  existence  of  a  nation's  life.  The  author  insists  upon  the  folly,  the 
cruelty,  the  waste  of  most  wars,  and  that,  though  there  are  many  instances  which 
illustrate  the  nobler  qualities  of  human  nature,  upon  the  whole,  war  has  always 
tended  to  bring  out  the  worst  passions  of  men, — in  other  words,  that  it  is  the 
supreme  scourge  and  calamity  of  human  life. 
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The  work  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  which  are  headed  The  Laws  of  War, 
Warfare  in  Chivalrous  Times,  Naval  Warfare,  Military  Reprisals,  Military  Strat- 
agems, Barbarian  Warfare,  War  and  Christianity,  Curiosities  of  Military  Disci- 
pline, and  The  Limits  of  Military  Duties.  Analytical  tables  of  contents  are  placed 
at  the  opening  of  the  book,  which  are  repeated  at  the  head  of  the  proper  chapter, 
and  an  index  at  the  end  of  the  work  enables  the  reader  to  put  his  hand  at  once  on 
anything  he  may  want  to  use.  There  is  a  very  rich  store-house  of  facts  gathered 
from  an  immense  range  of  reading,  which  are  by  this  arrangement  made  imme- 
diately available,  and  so  the  reader  will  be  put  in  possession  of  a  great  amount  of 
information,  even  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  author.  There 
is  not  a  dull  line  in  the  book,  and  it  is  a  volume  which  one  will  be  likely  to  keep 
within  reach  for  reference  and  reperusal. 

In  his  first  chapter  Mr.  Farrer  takes  up  the  comfortable  belief  that  modern 
warfare  "  is  infinitely  less  destructive  than  that  of  ancient  or  even  medieval  tiroes ; 
and  that  the  actual  loss  of  life  in  battle  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
new  and  more  life-taking  implements  I"  Yet  it  is  difBcult  to  imagine  a  stranger 
paradox,  or  a  proposition  that,  if  true,  would  refiect  greater  discredit  on  our  me- 
chanical science.  If  our  Gatling  guns  or  Nordenfeldt  five-barrels,  capable  of  firing 
six  hundred  shots  a  minute,  are  less  effective  to  destroy  an  enemy  than  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  medieval  army,  why  not  in  that  case  return  to  weapons  that  by  the 
hypothesis  better  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  war  ?  This  question  is  a  reduetio  ad  tib' 
aurdum,  of  this  soothing  delusion ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  comparison 
in  destructiveness  between  our  modern  warfare  and  that  of  our  ancestors.  The 
explanation  of  this  common  mistake  is  that  the  figures  representing  the  killed  in 
ancient  and  medieval  battles  are  shown  by  adequate  authority  to  be  misleading  to 
the  last  degree,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  number  of  the  slain  given  should  be  divided 
by  a  hundred. 

There  is  much  interesting  discussion  of  the  efforts  through  international  agree- 
ment to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war  ;  in  which  efforts  the  United  States  have  always 
borne  a  conspicuous  and  honorable  place.  Mr.  Farrer  argues,  however,  that  mili- 
tary theory  is  always  in  advance  of  military  practice.  He  is  profoundly  skeptical  as 
to  the  common  belief  that  war  is  becoming  more  humane  as  the  world  grows  older, 
and  he  thinks  that  "  unless  the  custom  is  checked  altogether,  the  wars  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  may  be  expected  to  exceed  in  barbarity  anything  of  which  we  have 
any  conception."  In  the  use  of  poison,  in  bombarding  towns,  in  the  destruction  of 
sacred  and  public  buildings,  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  it  is  argued  that  the 
improvement  in  modern  times  is  on  the  whole  slight. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  on  Warfare  in  Chivalrous  Times, 
for  the  illusions  of  chivalry  have  been  in  many  ways  the  most  infiuential,  and  the 
knight  has  long  pranced  through  history  as  the  ideal  warrior.  Mr.  Farrer  takes 
for  a  text  Hallam's  declaration  that  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  *'  the  spirit  of 
honorable  as  well  as  courteous  behavior  toward  the  foe  seems  to  have  arrived  at 
its  highest  point,"  and  attacks  this  position  with  great  force.  The  time  of  Edward 
III.  was  the  fourteenth  century,  the  century  rich  in  some  of  the  most  famous  names 
in  chivalry,  and  the  chief  wars  were  described  by  the  pen  of  Froissart ;  but  Frois- 
sart  himself,  who  described  wars  and  battles  and  noble  feats  of  arms  with  a  candor 
equal  to  his  honest  delight  in  them,  is  alone  proof  enough  that  there  seldom  was  a 
period  when  war  was  more  ferociously  conducted ;  when  the  laws  in  restraint  of  it, 
imposed  by  the  voice  of  morality  or  religion,  were  less  felt;  when  the  motives  for 
it,  aa  well  as  the  incentives  of  personal  courage,  were  more  mercenary ;  or  when 
the  demoralization  consequent  upon  it  was  more  widely  or  more  fatally  spread. 
It  appears  that  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  women 
and  children  was  one  of  the  commonest  episodes  of  war,  although  the  protection  of 
women  and  the  defenseless  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  duties  to  which  knights 
were  pledged  by  their  consecration  vows ;  and  the  knights  who  perpetrated  these 
cruelties  were  not  punished,  but  often  honored  for  them.    Of  course,  if  women 
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were  frequently  massacred,  eminent  ladies  were  taken  prisoners  of  war,  and  in 
some  instances  put  up  at  auction.  Prisoners  of  war  were  loaded  with  chains  and 
stoned  to  death.  If  they  in  any  case  were  well  treated,  it  was  with  the  expectation 
of  ransom  rather  than  from  any  promptings  of  humanity.  Sometimes  in  the 
course  of  hesieging  a  town  the  eyes  of  prisoners  were  put  out,  their  arms  and  legs 
torn  off,  and  in  this  condition  they  were  sent  back  with  the  intimation  that  all  who 
defended  themselves  would  be  treated  in  like  manner.  Sacred  buildings  were  ruth- 
lessly destroyed,  wells  were  poisoned,  and  carrion  were  flung  into  besieged  towns 
to  infect  the  air  and  induce  fatal  disease.  The  spear-heads  of  the  Crusaders  were 
barbed,  and  the  arms  used  at  Orecy  and  elsewhere,  so  that  the  weapons  could  not 
be  pulled  out  without  laceration  of  the  flesh.  Of  such  fkmous  flowers  of  chivalry 
as  Du  Guesclin,  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the  Black 
Prince,  and  others  hideous  cruelties  are  related ;  and  Mr.  Farrer  says,  '*  the  military 
usages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  mild  and  polished  compared  to  the  im- 
measurable savagery  of  those  of  the  Christians  of  Froissart's  day."  The  religious 
ceremonies  which  accompanied  the  initiation  of  the  knight  into  the  order  of  chiv- 
alry, as  contrasted  with  his  too  frequent  practice,  gave  a  grotesque  finish  to  its  absurd- 
ities. Moreover,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  admire  the  great  chiefs  who  parade 
through  chivalry  we  are  to  remember  that  the  danger  to  a  combatant  in  battle  was 
in  inverse  proportion  to  his  rank.  The  knights  were  protected  with  elaborate  mail 
from  head  to  foot,  and,  if  taken  prisoners,  could  ransom  themselves ;  while  the 
common  soldiers  were  comparatively  unprotected,  and  were  without  the  means  of 
ransom  if  captured.  This  chapter  should  be  compared  with  Mr.  Brace's  treatment 
of  the  same  theme  in  his  ^^Gesta  Christa." 

In  the  chapter  on  Naval  Warfare  the  practice  of  piracy  is  shown  to  be  the 
origin  of  maritime  warfare  and  the  source  of  privateering  and  the  modern  navies 
of  the  world.  The  prize-money,  which  officers  and  sailors  have  received  from  cap- 
tured ships,  has  quickened  the  life  in  navies  and  introduced  a  decided  mercenary 
spirit  into  the  service.  An  interesting  part  of  this  chapter  is  the  history  of  the 
efforts  of  the  chief  maritime  powers  to  put  an  end  to  privateering,  which  was  not 
brought  about  till  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  1866.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States  did  not  sign  that  Declaration,  on  the  ground  that  it  did 
not  exempt  the  merchant  vessels  of  belligerents  as  well  from  public  armed  vessels  a« 
from  privateers ;  *'and,"  as  Mr.  Farrer  says,  "this  must  be  looked  to  as  the  next 
conquest  of  law  over  lawlessness  " 

Under  Military  Reprisals  the  veil  is  torn  away  from  the  operations  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  and  they  are  shown  to  have  been  as 
greedy,  cruel,  and  brutal  in  their  treatment  of  Frenchmen  as  any  nation  in  modern 
times. 

The  part  the  Press  plays  in  inciting  war  in  modern  times  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  parts  of  Mr.  Farrer 's  book.  He  urges  that  newspapers  are  likely  to  favor 
war  rather  than  peace,  in  view  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  the  press  always 
reaps  in  time  of  war. 

The  subject  of  Military  Stratagems  is  discussed  with  great  fullness  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  questions  of  casuistry  connected  with  them  are  treated  in  the  most 
skillful  manner. 

In  th»  Limits  of  Military  Duty  Mr.  Farrer  raises  the  question  at  the  outset, 
^^"DofiA  any  moral  stain  attach  to  bloodshed  committed  upon  the  battle-field?" 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  uniform  of  the  state  frees  the  soldier  from  the  guilt 
which  would  belong  to  him  were  he  to  do  the  same  thing  in  his  individual  capacity* 
It  is  shown,  however,  that  in  ancient  times  this  view  did  not  prevail,  and  many 
ceremonies  of  purification  are  cited  to  show  that  the  blood-stained  warrior  had  the 
sense  of  personal  guilt.  This  is  closely  connected  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  soldier  should  be  allowed  to  form  any  judgment  respecting  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  is  required  to  fight.  The  author  contends  that  he  should 
decide  that  question  according  to  his  own  conscience.     "  The  principle  here  con- 
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tended  for,  that  the  soldier  should  be  fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause  he  fights  for,  is  the  condition  that  Christian  writers,  from  Augustine  to 
Grotius,  have  placed  on  the  lawfulness  of  military  seryice.  The  objection  to  it, 
that  its  adoption  would  mean  the  ruin  of  military  discipline,  will  appear  the  great- 
est argument  of  all  in  its  &vor,  when  we  reflect  that  its  uniform  adoption  would 
make  war  itself,  which  is  the  only  reason  for  discipline,  altogether  impoesible.  .  .  . 
Once  restrict  legitimate  warfare  to  the  limits  of  national  defense,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  refusal  of  men  to  take  part  in  a  war  of  aggression  would  equally  put  an 
end  to  the  necessity  of  defensive  exertion.'' 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  so  important  a  subject  as  the  arbitration 
between  the  United  States  and  England  of  the  Alabama  claims  discussed,  and  also 
the  general  question  of  the  growth  of  republican  governments  as  affecting  the 
character  and  frequency  of  wars,  but  assuredly  Mr.  Farrer's  book  furnishes  abun- 
dant material  for  profitable  thinking.  W.  C.  M. 

The  Adtsntttbu  of  TiinAS  Tbrbtstohx.  By  Olitxb  Bell  Bnircx, 
author  of  "  Bachelor  Bluff/'  "  My  House,  an  Ideal/'  etc.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Timias  Terrystone  is  left  an  orphan  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Tobey ,  a  kind,  motherly 
woman,  who  fills  humble  parts  at  the  theatres.  He  grows  up  into  a  good-looking 
fellow,  and  finally  chooses  the  profession  of  an  artist.  The  "adventures"  which 
make  up  the  book  are  the  various  love-affairs  in  which  he  becomes  complicated. 
The  entanglements  which  beset  his  peace  of  mind  and  threaten  to  lay  waste  his  life 
are  skillAiUy  shown  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  his  own  want  of  decision  at  critical 
moments,  so  that  he  is  constantly  the  victim  of  circumstances  that  seem  to  warrant 
the  most  unfavorable  opinions  of  his  conduct  and  character. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  the  story  is  the  love-making  between  Timias  and  Alice 
Grace,  a  lovely  young  Quakeress,  which  makes  an  idyllic  picture  of  exceeding  beauty, 
and  lingers  on  the  memoiy  with  a  sort  of  dewy  morning  freshness.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  more  of  Alice,  who  passes  too  soon  out  of  sight,  not  to  reap- 
pear until  the  end  of  the  book.  The  Quaker  dialect  is  correctly  given  for  the  most 
part,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  an  elderly  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  like  Alice's 
grandmother,  would  be  likely  to  use  such  an  expression  as  "young  sir."  After 
having  plenty  of  love  made  to  him  by  Janet  Somers,  a  forward  actress,  and  Kosina 
Bodd,  a  gushing  and  aggressive  young  lady,  who  manages  to  become  engaged  to 
him  in  spite  of  his  love  for  Alice,  he  finally  clears  himself  of  all  these  complications 
and  is  to  marry  sweet  Alice  in  about  two  years  from  the  close  of  the  book.  We 
feel  that  Timias  is  by  no  moans  good  enough  for  so  lovely  a  girl,  and  if  the  two 
years'  probation  pass  without  further  embarrassments,  and  if  their  ultimate  married 
life  is  happy,  it  will  be  due  to  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  not  to  any 
strength  of  character  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Terrystone. 

The  conversations  are  very  vivacious  and  natural,  and  the  book  abounds  in 
wise  and  witty  sayings,  which  show  keen  and  independent  observation  of  men  and 
things.  W.  C.  M. 
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Statistics  of  the  War. — Figures  are  not  generally  interesting  to  the  mass 
of  readers,  but  there  are  very  few  persons  who  will  not  become  interested  in  the 
statistics  of  the  war  of  the  HebelHon  presented  with  this  letter.  Very  few  persons 
have  stopped  to  notice  that  the  States  and  Territories  contributed  to  the  army  of  the 
Union  nearly  8,600,000  men,  and  fewer  persons  have  had  opportunity  to  learn  the 
losses  by  death  in  the  field,  in  hospitals  of  wounds  received  in  action,  or  from  dis- 
ease contracted  during  service.  Approximate  reports  of  the  number  of  troops  fur- 
nished have  been  made  up  by  diligent  writers,  who  consulted  the  best  sources  of 
information  they  could  reach.  But  until  Adjutant-General  Drum,  United  States 
Army,  issued  his  report,  in  1880,  there  was  no  complete  and  trustworthy  statement 
showing  the  number  of  men  called  for  by  the  President,  and  the  number  furnished 
by  each  State,  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  April  15,  1861,  to  the 
close  of  the  Rebellion.  This  official  statement  supplies  at  a  glance  an  insight  into 
the  different  States,  enabling  the  observer  to  see  which  ones  responded  promptly  and 
generously  to  the  different  calls,  and  which  States  lagged  far  behind.  Vermont,  a 
State  that  gave  freely  of  the  lives  of  her  sons,  furnished  more  men  than  were  re- 
quired under  the  calls  made  upon  it.  So  did  Massachusetts,  by  more  than  18,000 ; 
so  did  little  Rhode  Island,  by  6000.  Connecticut  sent  more  men  than  were  de- 
manded by  18,000.  New  York's  quotas  aggregated  more  than  600,000,  and  the 
State  contributed  467,047  men  for  all  terms  of  enlistment,  or  892,270  when  all  were 
reduced  to  a  three-years'  standard.  Delaware  exceeded  the  demand  made  upon  the 
State,  and  so  did  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri  (by  18,000),  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina.  The 
part  borne  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  by  the  colored  troops  is  interesting  in  the 
light  of  the  statistics  of  losses.  Nearly  100,000  colored  men  were  enlisted.  Out  of 
this  great  number  the  deaths  in  action  were  not  many,  but  the  casualties  of  all 
kinds  amounted  to  the  extraordinary  ratio  of  more  than  forty  per  cent.  Disease 
preyed  upon  them  frightfully,  claiming  for  its  victims  nearly  one  out  of  three  of 
the  whole  number  furnished  to  the  army. 

A  short  time  ago  General  Drum  completed  a  tabulated  statement  which  is  the 
complement  of  that  issued  in  1880.  In  that  statement,  compiled  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  J.  W.  Kirkley,  a  most  minute  record  is  given  of  the  casualties  among 
Union  troops  during  the  civil  war.  Its  preparation  was  the  result  of  a  year's  exami- 
nation of  the  records  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office.  As  completed,  the  table  is 
believed  to  be  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  real  loss  now  attainable.  It  gives 
the  numbers  by  States  of  officers  and  men  who  were  killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds 
received  in  action,  died  of  disease,  accidental  deaths  (except  drowned),  drowned, 
murdered,  killed  after  capture,  committed  suicide,  executed  by  United  States  mili- 
tary authorities,  executed  by  enemy,  died  from  sunstroke,  other  known  causes,  and 
from  causes  not  stated.  The  record  of  deaths  among  prisoners,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Kirkley 's  table,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  accurate,  as  the  records  of  Southern  prisoners 
in  possession  of  the  War  Department  are  very  incomplete.  The  death  registers  of 
some  of  the  principal  places  of  confinement  for  Union  soldiers  have  not  been  secured. 
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None  were  obtained  for  the  Geor^a  prisons  at  Americus,  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Camp 
Ofi^lethorpe,  at  Hacon,  Marietta,  and  Savannah ;  Camp  Ford,  at  Tyler,  Texas ; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Lynchburg,  Virginia;  Mobile  and  Montgomery, 
Alabama ;  and  Shrevoport,  Louisiana.  Partial  records  only  were  obtained  from 
Cahawba,  Alabama ;  Camp  Asylum,  at  Columbia  ;  Florence  and  Salisbury,  South 
Carolina;  and  Millen,  Georgia.  The  heroes  of  the  prison-pens  communicated 
much  information  about  surviving  comrades,  and  the  reports  of  burials  in  national 
cemeteries  supply  many  figures.  But  these  records,  and  those* from  Confederate 
sources,  now  in  possession  of  the  government,  are  considered  deficient.  The  inter- 
ment records  in  Southern  prisons  were  very  imperfect.  In  1869  a  report  from  the 
Quartermaster-General's  office,  in  speaking  of  them,  said,  **  It  is  well  known  that 
at  many  places,  as  for  instance  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  and  at  Florence,  South 
Carolina,  the  bodies  were  buried  in  trenches,  often  two,  three,  sometimes  even  four, 
deep,  so  that  the  accurate  number  of  bodies  interred  at  these  places  cannot  be  de- 
termined.'' It  is  for  this  and  like  reasons  that  Mr.  Kirkley  says  that  the  report  of 
29,498  as  the  number  of  Union  prisoners  who  died  in  rebel  hands  is  not  accurate. 
A  large  number — 12,121 — of  cases  are  classed  as  having  died  from  causes  not  stated. 
This  column  will  probably  be  reduced  by  future  investigations,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  the  aggregate  result  will  not  t>e  materially  altered.  The  tables  given  by  Mr. 
Kirkley  cover  a  period,  so  far  as  it  aifects  the  regular  army,  beginning  April  16, 
1861,  and  ending  August  1, 1865.  For  the  volunteers  it  aflTects  a  longer  period, 
covering  the  time  from  muster  in  to  muster  out,  except  prisoners  of  war  who  died 
after  the  discharge  of  their  commands.  The  last,  so  far  as  known,  are  counted. 
The  great  body  of  volunteers  was  disbanded  in  1865,  but  the  reduction  of  the  force 
after  that  time  was  not  fully  completed  until  late  in  1867.  The  last  white  organ- 
ization was  disbanded  November  18,  1867,  and  the  last  colored  regiment  December 
20,  1867.  The  last  officer  of  the  volunteer  general  staff  was  mustered  out  July  1, 
1869. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  do  more  than  present  figures.  They  may 
provoke  controversy,  which  can  be  more  advantageously  carried  on  by  those  who 
care  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why  some  States  suffered  greater  losses  than  others ; 
why  the  losses  by  disease  were  larger  among  the  volunteers  from  one  section  of 
country  than  from  another ;  and  why  there  are  so  many  variations  from  the  per- 
centage of  aggregate  losses  in  the  cases  of  several  States,  and  in  others  a  loss  in 
excess  of  the  average  percentage.  The  average  percentage  of  loss,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  the  War  Department,  was  15.49,  or  about  15}  men  to  each  100  who 
took  the  field.  The  colored  troops  lost,  by  all  casualties,  40.18  per  cent.  That  is 
uncomfortably  near  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  volunteers  of  the  class 
named.  Next  to  the  colored  men,  the  Indians,  who  volunteered  to  the  number  of 
upward  of  8500,  were  the  greatest  sufferers,  losing  28  out  of  every  100.  Tennes- 
see's aggregate  loss  wais  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  enlistments  credited 
to  the  State.  The  loss  of  Arkansas  was  almost  as  high  ;  Alabama  was  not  far  behind 
Arkansas ;  and  the  loss  of  Louisiana,  standing  seventh,  was  more  than  20  per  cent. 
In  14  States  the  aggregate  losses  exceeded  the  average  aggregate  loss.  Among 
these  States  are  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wisconsin.  The  smallest  aggregate  loss  was  that  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, which  was  but  2.28  per  cent.  The  loss  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  but 
2.52  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Dakota  2.91.  In  the  whole  army,  during  the  term 
covered  by  the  War  Department  statistics,  there  were  4114  deaths  from  other  acci- 
dents except  drowning.  By  drowning,  4944  soldiers  lost  their  lives.  Murder  de- 
prived 524  of  their  lives,  and  100  were  killed  after  capture.  There  were  891 
deaths  by  suicide.  Upon  the  decision  of  court-martial  267  men  were  executed,  and 
64  Union  officers  and  men  were  executed  by  the  Confederates,  18  of  whom  were 
Arkansans,  16  North  Carolinians,  9  from  Ohio,  and  8  from  Vermont.  Sunstroke 
caused  818  deaths.  From  other  known  causes  there  were  2084  deaths,  and  from 
unknown  causes,  12,121. — New  Fork  Times. 
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Thk  Bugleb. 

On  boftrd  the  mmn-of-war  "  Yermont'' 

At  the  navy-yard  we  lay ; 
The  light!  of  the  city  shone  through  the  night 

That  doted  on  the  winter's  day. 

Silence  reigned  through  the  giant  ship. 
And  the  men  in  their  hammocks  reclined ; 

We  heard  no  sound  hut  the  lapping  waves 
And  the  whistle  of  the  wind. 

Then,  sweet  and  clear,  from  the  darkened  deck 

I  heard  a  hugle  hlow ; 
It  pierced  the  night  like  a  shaft  of  light 

And  sounded  ahove  and  helow. 

'Twas  as  sweet  and  clear  as  midnight  hells 

O'er  faint  hlne  hills  that  chime ; 
It  was  like  the  remembered  music 

Of  some  half-forgotten  rhyme. 

Perhaps  in  the  hammocks  a  tear-drop  fell 

On  the  cheek  of  some  son  of  the  sea, 
As  the  hugle  sang  through  the  wintry  night 

"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee." 

The  friends  who  gathered  on  board  that  night 

A  year  will  have  sundered  far ; 
Some  will  sail  'neath  the  Southern  Cross, 

Some  toward  the  Polar  Star. 

But  often  of  home  and  our  native  land 

We'll  think  when  the  lamp  bums  low, 
And  call  the  roll  of  our  absent  friends 

When  the  bugles  of  memory  blow. 
U.  S.  S.  "  Vebmokt,"  February  16,  1886. 

(iBvnra  Kiiro,  in  the  New  Fork  THlmne  of  July  12, 1885.) 
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Is  a  standard  preparation  with  all  phyBicians  who  treat  mental  or  nervous  dis- 
orders. 

It  is  used  with  benefit  in  all  forms  of  nervous  derangement,  in  mental 
overwork,  in  forgetfulness,  in  sleeplessness,  and  loss  of  energy, 

l&y  specially  feeding  the  nerves  it  adds  greatly  to  the  beanty  of  young 
persons,  as  it  gives  clear,  bright  eyes  and  color  to  the  lips ;  it  insures  sound 
teeth,  glossy  hair,  handsome  nails,  and  smooth,  fine  skin,  so  that  these  become 
an  inheritance  for  later  years. 

^*It  amplifies  bodily  and  mental  power  to  the  present  generation,  and  proves 
'the  survival  of  the  fittest'  to  the  next"  (Bismark).  Physicians  alone  have 
prescribed  over  a  million  of  bottles,  curing  nervousness  and  debility. 
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HOBSFORD'S 

ACID  PHOSPHATE 

For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  B'ervonsness, 
Diminished  Vitality,  Urinary  Difficulties,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  direciione  of  Prof*  £•  N«  Ilorsford^  of  CamhridgCf  Mae: 

There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  high  medical  authority  of  the  value  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  no  preparation  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  pnblio  which  seems  to  so  happily 
meet  the  general  want  as  this. 

It  is  not  nauseous,  but  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

No  danger  can  attend  its  use. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


(From  Francis  H«  Atkins,  A.  A.  Snrgeon,  Uo  S.  Army.) 

«  Prof.  E.  N.  Horspord  :      "  ^^''^  ^'"«>*'  ^^^^  T«*"  ^^^^'^^^  ^*  l®"' 

**  Dear  Sir, — The  Acid  Phosphate  medicinal  preparation  I  have  used  auite 
extensively  since  1870,  and  with  great  satisfaction.  Have  half  a  dozen  patients  using  it  nere 
now,-Hsitisens  as  well  as  persons  connected  with  the  service.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  case  where, 
being  judiciously  prescribed  by  a  physician,  it  hfts  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  no  other  remedy 
have  I  seen  people  so  generally  Land  about  among  their  friends  with  commendation.  For 
dyspepsia,  whether  in  the  lean  or  corpulent,  in  nervous  debility,  and  in  night  sweats  of  con- 
snmpUon,  it  has  commonly  given  speedy  benefit,  and  some  of  my  army  friends  are  quite 
enthusiastic  about  it.    I  am  sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Yours  respectfully,  FRANCIS  H.  ATKINS.'' 
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THE   MOST   EFFICIENT  BATTERY  FOR    A 

DISPA  TCH^B  OA  T. 

Tecb  necessary  duties  of  a  vessel  of  this  description  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  following :  Ist^  To  famish  rapid  transportation  of 
important  dispatches ;  2d^  To  act  as  a  temporary  flag-ship  for  an  admiral 
commanding  a  squadron;  Sd,  To  act  as  a  commerce-destroyer  or  to 
Cloture  blockade-runners;  4thy  To  protect  the  landing  of  boats  or 
stores. 

The  first  essential  in  regard  to  such  a  vessel  is  speed,  and  to  obtain 
ity  together  with  even  a  moderate  amount  of  coal  endurance,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  other  weights  that  can  possibly  be  spared. 
Among  these  the  most  important  is  the  battery;  and,  whereas,  in  a 
gunboat  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  the  battery  weights  would  be  one  hun- 
dred tons  or  even  more,  on  a  dispatch-boat  of  that  dimension  it  would 
be  fully  one>third  less.  The  question  then  to  be  considered  is  as  to 
the  best  means  of  disposing  of  this  available  weight,  considering  the 
various  duties  that  this  vessel  will  be  called  upon  to  perform,  bearing 
in  mind  at  the  same  time  the  not  improbable  contingency  of  the  vessel 
being  obliged  to  defend  herself  against  an  armed  or  even  an  armored 
cruiser. 

It  has  been  generally  considered  proper  to  arm  such  a  vessel  with 
one  or  more  heavy  guns  supplemented  by  five  or  six  Hotchkiss  guns ; 
but  it  is  here  contended  that  by  doing  so,  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  known  inaccuracy  of  great-gun  fire  and  to  its  slowness  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  speed  of  a  modern  steamer;  and  a  fair 
consideration  has  not  been  given  to  the  rapidly-increasing  value  of 
machine-gun  fire  in  general,  and  of  the  remarkable  results  obtained  by 
Vol.  XIIL—No.  2.  9 
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the  Hotchkiss  high-power,  rapid-firing,  single-barreled  cannon  in  par- 
ticular. 

A  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  a  great  gun  and  a  Hotchkiss 
battery  for  a  vessel,  as  regards  the  disposition  of  weight  in  reference  to 
the  structural  strength  of  the  ship,  is  all  in  favor  of  the  latter,  since, 
for  example,  in  the  6-inch  gun  there  is  a  concentration  of  weight  of 
twenty-one  thousand  pounds  in  one  spot,  with  a  vertical  thrust  on  the 
deck  of  forty  tons  every  time  the  gun  is  fired,  while  for  this  weight 
there  can  be  obtained  eleven  67  mm.  Hotchkiss  single-barrel  cannon, 
whose  weight  will  be  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  the  deck,  and 
whose  shock  of  discharge  is  so  small  relatively  that  it  is  found  possible 
to  control  it  entirely. 

In  the  ammunition  of  the  6-inch  gun  we  have  a  weight  of  one 
hundred  pounds  in  the  shell,  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  cartridge,  with  a 
weight  of  shell-box  of  fourteen  pounds,  and  of  cartridge-case  of  five 
pounds.  These  weights  are  bulky  and  inconvenient  to  handle,  and 
together  with  the  heavy  breech  mechanism  result  in  a  rate  of  loading 
and  firing  of  not  more  than  one  round  per  minute,  and  that  for  only  a 
few  minutes.  Authorities  on  the  subject  vary  all  the  way  from  forty 
seconds  to  three  minutes  for  quick  firing,  and  twelve  rounds  per  hour 
for  accuracy.  As  the  size  of  gun  increases,  all  these  weights  and  dij£- 
culties  increase  with  it  in  an  enormous  disproportion.  In  the  projectile 
for  the  67  mm.  Hotchkiss  we  have  a  total  weight  of  nine  pounds  in  the 
entire  cartridge,  the  shell  of  which  weighs  six  pounds.  This  weight, 
being  in  one  metallic  case,  is  convenient  to  handle,  and  together  with 
the  light  breech  mechanism  of  the  gun  results  in  a  rate  of  loading  and 
firing  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  rounds  per  minute.  These  eighteen  shells 
weigh  eight  pounds  more  than  the  shell  for  the  6-inch  gun.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  for  the  6-inch  gun  we  can  substitute  eleven  67  mm.  guns,  and 
that  each  of  the  latter  will  fire  the  same  weight  of  metal  as  the  6-inch 
gun  in  the  same  time. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  value  of  the  fire  of  the  6-inch  gun 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Hotchkiss  battery;  and  on  this  point  it  is 
claimed  for  the  great  gun  its  extreme  range,  the  superior  penetrating 
power  of  its  projectile,  and  its  great  mine-power  as  compared  with  the 
lighter  shell. 

The  range  of  the  6-inch  gun  is  probably  about  ten  thousand  yards, 
and  that  of  the  67  mm.  Hotchkiss  is  probably  seven  thousand ;  and 
were  we  absolutely  sure  of  hitting  the  object  at  extreme  ranges  with 
every  shot  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  projectiles ;  but  we  are  here  brought  directly  to  the  consideration  of 
the  value  of  any  great-gun  fire  at  extreme  ranges,  and  also  as  to  wh&t 
the  probable  ranges  would  be  in  any  naval  engagement. 

The  principal  causes  of  error  of  fire  in  a  heavy  gun  are,  first,  tlie 
rapid  change  of  position  of  yourself  and  your  enemy ;  and,  second,  the 
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UDBteadinefiB  of  the  gun  platform^  the  error  of  elevation  being  always 
much  greater  than  the  lateral  deviation  and  much  more  difficult  to 
remedy. 

A  careful  study  of  naval  literature  on  this  subject  shows  an  almost 
unanimous  opinion  that  whatever  may  be  the  range  of  modem  rifled 
heavy  ordnance,  ammunition  is  absolutely  thrown  away  at  ranges  be- 
yond two  thousand  yards;  and  that  even  within  that  distance  the 
chances  of  missing  are  so  great  that  no  naval  engagement  should  be 
commenced  beyond  one  thousand,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  range 
of  the  old  smooth-bore  32-pounders  of  the  days  of  the  '^  Shannon''  and 
''  Chesapeake/' 

In  Engineering  of  June  20,  1884,  in  an  article  on  British  Naval 
Gunnery,  the  following  tables  are  given  for  the  '^ dangerous  spaces"  at 
different  ranges  up  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  yards,  and  they  serve 
to  show  how  limited  those  areas  are  even  when  there  is  no  unstability 
of  the  gun  platform.  The  fixed  dat&  are  a  height  for  the  gun  of  ten 
feet  above  the  water,  and  laid  for  the  centre  of  an  object  twenty  feet 
high. 

TABLX  OF  BAKGXROUB  8PAGX  FOB  A  MITKZLB  YELOCITT  OF  IfiOO  F.  S. 

-  Range  600  yards.  Dangerous  space  from  muzzle  to  SCO  yards. 

800  "  "  "  "  600  yds.  960  " 

1000  "  "  "  "  880  "  1120  " 

1200  '<  "  ««  "  107ft  *•  1296  «* 

1400  "  "  "  *•  1800  "  1480  " 

1600  "  "•  "  "  1616  "  1670  " 

2000  **  "  "  "  1986  *•  2060  " 

2400  *«  "  "  "  2860  "  2446  " 

MITZZLS   ySLOCITT,  2260  F.  8.      -WXIQHT  OF   PBOJBCTILX,  820  LBS.     BIAM.  9-nr. 

Range  600  yards.    Dangerous  spaoe  from  muzzle  to  870  yards. 

800  "  "  "  "          "  1040  " 

1000  "  "  •*  "          "  1280  " 

1200  "  "  "  ««    820  yds.  1400  " 

1400  "  "  "  "  1166  "  1680  " 

1600  "  **  "  "  1406   "  1766  " 

2000  "  "  "  "  1866  "  2120  " 

2400  "  "  "  "  2296  "  2490  " 

The  concloBions  drawn  from  the  first  table  are  that  ^^one  thousand 
yards  is  the  limit  of  the  practical  fighting  range  when  ships  are  ma- 
noeuvring at  speed,''  and  from  the  second  table  that  within  that  range 
the  accuracy  has  been  materially  increased.  It  is  apparent  from  a 
oomparison  of  the  tables  that  the  dangerous  space  has  also  been  in- 
creased at  long  ranges,  but  it  is  still  small. 

Lieutenant  Very,  U.S.N.,  states  it  to  be  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
length  of  the  probable  rectangle  within  which  the  majority  of  a  given 
number  of  shots  will  fall  at  extreme  range  is  over  a  mile. 
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Oipteiii  Oolomb,  B.N.,  one  of  the  aUert  writen  on  die  sobject, 
gives  three  hondred  jzxAb  as  the  greatest  range  at  whieh  there  is 
^almost''  a  certainty  of  hitting;  and  in  the  table  attadied  to  his 
**'  Naval  War  Game"  two  thousand  yards  is  the  utmost  range  that  will 
admit  of  any  ccHnputation  whatever. 

The  average  chances  of  hitting,  according  to  this  table,  are  as  f<rf- 
lows: 


}  per  cent  at  2000  yards. 

»1 

per  cent  at  800  yarda. 

1   «* 

"1800 

12 

"  700  " 

2   " 

<<1600 

IS 

"  600  " 

8 

"1400 

24 

"  600  " 

4    " 

"  1200 

86 

"  400  " 

6    " 

"1000 

76 

"  800  " 

8    " 

"  900 

His  definition  of  a  bit  is  an  efiective  one  against  an  irondad,  and 
the  condition  of  afiairs  that  we  might  ordinarily  expect  to  find  at  sea 
as  regards  rolling,  heeling,  etc.  His  expressed  opinion  is  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  only  two  per  cent,  of  shot  ever  hit 

In  a  very  interesting  series  of  tables  in  the  Remae  Maritime  d 
Oolonialef  calculated  by  M.  Lucca,  of  the  Italian  Navy,  from  Russian 
and  Italian  experiments,  the  author  shows  the  following  average  per- 
centage of  hits : 

4  per  cent,  at  8000  metres 8888  yards. 


7 

"  2600 

12 

"  2000 

17 

"  1600 

86 

II 

"  1000 

77 

"  600 

2777 
2222 
1666 

nil 

666 


The  calculations  are  most  elaborate,  and  made  for  all  possible  bear- 
ings and  angles,  with  the  following  fixed  data : 

A  speed  of  ten  knots  for  the  two  ships. 

A  duration  of  pointing  of  thirty  seconds. 

A  length  of  ship  of  one  thousand  metres. 

A  breadth  of  ship  of  eighteen  metres. 

A  height  of  ship  of  six  metres. 

Nothing  whatever  is  allowed  for  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the 
vessel ;  and  under  the  average  condition  of  afiairs  to  be  expected  at  sea, 
unsteadiness  of  the  gun  platform  would  lower  his  percentage  of  hits, 
by  a  very  large  and  incalculable  amount. 

Whatever  may  be  the  unreliability  of  the  figures  here  shown,  and 
however  great  their  improbability,  the  majority  of  the  information  to 
be  obtained  on  the  subject  all  points  in  the  direction  of  extreme  uncer- 
tainty at  long  ranges  and  in  many  cases  at  short  ones,  while  the  history 
of  naval  warfare  furnishes  few  instances  of  engagements  at  anything 
but  the  most  moderate  distances. 
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In  the  case  of  the  '^  Alabama''  and  '^Hatteras/'  the  distance  was 
only  seventy-five  yards.  In  the  engagement  between  the  ^'Alabama'' 
and  ^'Kearsai^/'  the  action  was  commenced  by  the  ^^  Alabama"  at 
twelve  handred  yards,  and  the  general  action  was  carried  on  at  nine 
hondred  yards.  The  ^^  Alabama''  fired  three  hundred  and  seventy 
projectiles,  and  only  fourteen  (four  per  cent)  struck  the  ^^  KearsargeV 
hull,  and  seventeen  her  rigging.  The  ^^  Kearsarge"  fired  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  projectiles,  percentage  of  hits  unknown,  but  probably 
lai^.  It  is  said  that  the  crew  of  the  "  Kearsai^"  were  uniformly 
exercised  at  target-practice  at  ranges  near  six  hundred  yards. 

In  the  battle  of  Lissa,  the  Italians  are  said  toiiave  commenced  firing 
at  two  hundred  yards;  but  their  hits  were  too  few  for  computation. 

In  the  engagement  between  the  "  Huascar,"  "  Shah,"  and  "  Ame- 
thyst," the  "  Shah"  fired  two  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  the  "  Ame- 
thyst" one  hundred  and  ninety  projectiles,  and  the  "Huascar"  was  only 
struck  about  thirty  times,  nine  of  them  (two  per  cent.)  being  in  her 
hull,  which  was  uninjured ;  sixteen  tons  of  ammunition  were  expended 
for  one  Peruvian  killed.  The  "  Huascar"  fired  eight  times  and  hit 
nothing.    The  range  was  nine  hundred  yards. 

During  the  engagement  between  the  "  Huascar"  and  the  Chilian 
'^  Blanco  Encalada"  and  '' Almirante  Cochrane,"  the  distance  was  five 
hundred  yards,  di  minishing  to  fifty  yards.  Seventy ^ix  shells  were  fired 
by  the  Chilians,  and  only  twenty-five  struck  the  "  Huascar"  (thirty- 
three  per  cent.) ;  forty  were  fired  by  the  "  Huascar"  and  only  three  struck 
(eight  per  cent.). 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  blockade-runners  captured 
during  our  war,  there  are  no  published  statistics  from  which  the  aver- 
age number  of  shots  fired  at  them  and  the  proportion  of  hits  can  be 
calculated ;  but  from  the  few  that  are  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  years  of  the  war,  the  only  inference  that 
can  be  drawn  is  that  the  number  of  hits  was  very  small. 

Captain  Long,  R.N.,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  arming  merchant 
steamers,  chooses  a  battery  of  6-inch  breech-loading  guns,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  states  that,  although  the  gun  is  capable  of 
throwing  a  shot  six  thousand  yards,  still,  ^^  owing  to  our  enormous 
drawbacks  afloat,"  it  is  only  credited  with  a  practicable  effective  com- 
mand of  one  thousand  yards,  beyond  which  distance,  however,  shrapnel 
with  steel  balls  would  doubtless  do  great  execution. 

Shrapnel  can,  of  course,  be  used;  but  it  is  not  generally  considered 
desirable  to  use  shrapnel  beyond  a  range  at  which  we  would  hesitate  to 
nse  shell,  and  for  his  shell  practice  to  be  effective,  he  confines  himself 
to  the  ordinary  fighting  range  on  which  all  authorities  seem  to  unite  as 
the  proper  one  for  opening  an  action. 

From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  additional  data  shown  in  the 
appendix  to  this  paper,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  were  our  fifteen-knot 
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dispatch-boat  to  encounter  an  armed  fifteen-knot  merchant  steamer,  the 
latter  coald  not  open  a  fire  of  anj  practical  value  beyond  two  thousand 
yards,  or  one  knot.  Supposing  she  were  an  English  steamer,  she  would 
be  armed,  according  to  the  present  programme  of  the  British  admiralty 
for  an  ordinary  steamer,  with  a  battery  of  four  64-pounders  and  one 
40-pounder.  Supposing  that  she  could  bring  all  these  guns  to  bear 
(which  is  next  to  an  impossibility),  and  fired  them  all  at  two  thousand 
yards;  according  to  Lucca's  tables  (which  are  more  favorable  than 
Colomb's)  no  shot  would  hit.  Provided  they  were  able  to  load  and 
fire  all  these  guns  in  one  minute,  the  second  round  would  be  fired  at 
one  thousand  yards  (if  the  vessels  were  coming  towards  each  other), 
and  one  shot  would  hit.  There  would  be  no  opportunity  for  another 
shot,  for  in  one  minute  more  the  vessels  would  be  in  contact.  With 
the  6-inch  gun  of  our  dispatch-boat,  no  shot  would  hit  at  either  range; 
and  had  both  parties  wished  to  fire  at  three  thousand  yards,  neither 
would  have  hit,  and  both  would  have  been  afraid  to  fire  on  account  of 
the  time  required  for  reloading  the  guns. 

AH  the  real  efiective  work  of  the  dispatch-boat  would  be  thrown 
on  the  few  Hotchkiss  guns ;  and  as  probably  not  more  than  three  of 
them  could  be  brought  to  bear,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  efiective 
force  by  substituting  for  the  6- inch  gun  a  large  number  of  the  most 
efl^ective  Hotchkiss  guns. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  6-inch  gun  is  equal  in  weight  to  eleven 
57  mm.  Hotchkiss  guns ;  but  the  47  mm.  H.  P.  single-shot  Hotchkiss  is 
the  most  powerful  gun  for  its  weight  in  existence;  the  37  mm.  revolver 
has  the  greatest  rapidity  of  fire  and  destructiveness  of  life  at  short 
ranges ;  the  37  mm.  L.  P.  single-shot  has  the  greatest  handinees ;  and 
since  it  is  desirable  with  a  complete  Hotchkiss  battery  to  have  a  large 
supply  of  ammunition,  it  is  proposed  for  the  battery  of  the  new  dis- 
patch-boat the  following : 

Six  67  H.  P.  single-shot  Hotchkiss  cannon. 

Four  47  «  "  «  « 

Four  37  revolving  '*  " 

Three  37  L.  P.  single-shot    "  « 

The  guns  are  to  be  mounted  on  trollies,  or  otherwise,  so  that  they 
can  be  shifted  to  any  part  of  the  ship. 

We  have  with  these  guns  two  great  advantages:  first,  the  gun  is 
mounted  on  a  pivot,  and  trained  directly  from  the  shoulder  without  the 
aid  of  any  elevating  or  directing  mechanism,  thus  enabling  the  gun  to 
be  pivoted  easily  and  rapidly  from  moving  and  rolling  vessels  against 
swifUy-moving  objects;  second,  sighting  and  firing  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man,  which  gives  more  accurate  work,  and  better 
results  can  be  obtained  than  with  any  combination  of  men  to  sight  and 
fire. 

Incomplete  experiments  (as  it  is  very  new)  with  the  67  mm.  gun  at 
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abort  ranges  have  shown  in  trials  for  aooaracy  and  rapidity  that  it  ie 
capable  of  firing  ten  rounds  in  one  minute  (complete  experiments  at 
Gravre^  May  and  June,  1884^  show  the  rapidity  of  firing  aimed  shots 
to  be  eleven  per  minute)  and  of  hitting  a  target  9'  x  9'  with  two 
shot  at  one  thousand  yards^  and  at  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  at  eight  per  minute  with  five  hits.  Any  one  of  these  shot 
would  hit  a  target  twice  as  high  and  thirty-three  times  as  long  as  is 
represented  by  the  ship  of  Lucca's  tables ;  and,  unlike  great-gun  prac- 
tice on  shore;  these  results  will  nearly  always  apply  at  sea  for  the 
natore  of  the  mounting  of  the  gun. 

The  range  of  the  57  mm.  Hotchkiss  is  probably  about  seven  thou- 
sand yards,  with  a  penetration  of  one  and  one-half  inches  of  steel  at 
four  thousand  yards. 

The  47  mm.  H.  P.  gun  throws  a  projectile  of  3.3  pounds  weight, 
with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2004  f.  s. ;  and  accurate  experiments  at  Gravre 
have  shown  a  range  for  3^  elevation  at  two  thousand  and  sixty-four 
yards,  and  for  12^  elevation  a  range  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  yards.  The  penetration  at  muzzle  is  4.72  inches  of  steel 
plate,  1  inch  of  steel,  or  12  inches  of  oak  at  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred yards,  and  f  inch  steel  at  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  yards.  Its  results  for  accuracy  and  rapidity  are  about  the  same  as 
for  the  67  mm. 

The  37  mm.  revolver  throws  a  projectile  of  one  pound  weight,  with  . 
mazzle  velocity  of  1332  f.  s.;  and  a  large  number  of  experiments  have 
ahown  a  range  for  3^  elevation  of  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  for  13°  26' 
elevation  a  range  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards. 
The  penetration  at  three  hundred  yards  is  three-fourths  inch  steel  plate, 
and  one-fourth  inch  of  steel  at  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
yards,  and  four  inches  of  oak  at  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
yards.  At  the  range  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  projectiles  will  fall  within  a  space  of  26.6  feet 
high,  12.8  feet  wide,  and  72.2  feet  long. 

Experiments  for  rapidity  have  shown  from  sixty  to  eighty  shots 
per  minute ;  and  experiments  for  rapidity  and  accuracy  have  shown,  at 
a  range  of  one  thousand  yards,  eighteen  rounds  per  minute,  with  an 
average  of  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  hits,  where  the  gun  was 
moving  and  the  target  an  ordinary  size  vidette-boat. 

The  37  mm.  single-shot  Hotchkiss  has  a  rapidity  of  fire  of  about 
eighteen  rounds  per  minute,  with  a  penetration  the  same  as  the  37  mm. 
revolver,  and  it  is  so  light  that  it  can  be  mounted  aloft  or  in  any  of 
the  boats. 

Supposing,  then,  that  in  the  combat  with  the  armed  merchant 
steamer  our  dispatch-boat  have  this  proposed  battery.  It  is  certainly 
poasible  to  bring  four  of  the  67's  and  two  of  the  47^8  to  bear  on  the 
approach ;  and  we  can  without  doubt  commence  our  fire  long  before 
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reaching  the  distance  of  two  thousand  yards,  with  a  fair  chance  of 
hitting.  But  supposing  we  do  commence  at  two  thousand  yards :  we 
can  count  on  at  least  four  out  of  our  first  six  projectiles  hitting  the 
enemy;  and  in  the  ensuing  minute  we  can  fire  at  least  seventy-two 
projectiles,  of  which  forty-eight  would  hit,  while  our  anti^nist  would 
only  be  ready  to  fire  his  second  round,  of  which  only  one  would  hit  at 
the  end  of  the  minute  which  he  had  occupied  in  loading  and  pointing. 
Each  of  our  projectiles  would  penetrate  any  unarmored  vessel,  and 
meantime  we  could  probably  bring  to  bear  three  out  of  our  seven  37 
mm.  guns,  and  the  heavy  fire  from  these  would  render  it  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  he  would  ever  be  ready  to  fire  his  second  round. 

In  the  case  of  the  merchant  steamer  remaining  still  to  receive  our 
dispatch-boat,  she  would  then  have  a  longer  time  for  her  fire,  as  it 
would  require  four  minutes  for  the  vessels  to  come  in  contact,  instead 
of  two  minutes,  as  in  the  previous  case.  This  would  give  her  a  round 
at  two  thousand  yards,  with  a  result  of  zero,  a  round  at  one  thousand 
yards  with  one  hit,  and  a  possible  round  at  five  hundred  yards  with 
three  hits.  The  dispatch-boat  during  the  first  two  minutes,  when  accu- 
racy was  required,  would  fire  at  least  ninety-six  57's,  of  which  sixty- 
four  would  hit,  forty-eight  47's,  of  which  thirty-two  would  hit,  one 
hundred  and  eight  37's,  of  which  eighty-one  would  hit.  During  the 
second  two  minutes,  where  accuracy  would  not  be  required,  the  dis- 
patch-boat would  fire  one  hundred  and  forty-four  57^8,  of  which  at 
least  nine-tenths,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty,  would  hit,  seventy-two 
47's,  of  which  sixty-four  would  hit,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  37's,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  eighty  would  hit,  making  a  total  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  hits,  of  which  two  hundred  and  ninety  would  pene- 
trate the  side,  and  any  would  destroy  life. 

Apparently,  the  most  favorable  case  for  the  merchant  steamer  (al- 
ways supposing  that  she  did  not  have  greater  speed  than  the  dispatch- 
boat)  would  be  when  she  possessed  slightly  less  speed  and  tried  to  run 
away.  Here  the  time  under  fire  would  vary  directly  as  the  rates  of 
speed,  and  the  time  element  would  also  enter  largely  into  the  consider- 
ation of  how  many  shots  were  fired.  A  rapid  fire  could  not  be  kept 
up  long,  and  would  expend  the  ammunition  (which  is  eighty  rounds 
for  the  English  armed  steamer).  To  fire  accurately  would  result  in 
about  the  rate  of  twelve  rounds  per  hour,  which  is  the  rate  of  rapid 
target-practice  in  the  English  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  was  the 
rate  of  the  English  fire  at  the  "  Huascar,"  This  would  require  the 
enemy  to  fire  for  three-fourths  of  an  hour  for  each  gun  he  could  bring 
to  bear  before  a  shot  from  each  would  hit,  according  to  the  percentage 
of  twelve  of  Lucca's  tables ;  while  according  to  Captain  Colomb's  there 
would  be  no  use  of  firing  at  all  at  that  distance,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  seven  hundred  yards  to  get  twelve  per  cent,  of 
chances,  allowing  that  three-fourths  of  an  hour  was  consumed  in  firing 
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at  two  thousand  yards  to  get  one  hit  from  each  gun.  Experiments  for 
accaracy  have  shown  that  fonr  out  of  five  shot  from  the  57  mm.  gun 
will  hit  at  fifteen  hundred  yards;  and  it  would  certainly  be  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  at  two  thousand  yards,  with  a  much  lai^r  target,  one  hit 
could  be  made  out  of  every  two  shots,  and  that  three  shots  could  be 
fired  per  minute.  This  would  give  sixty-seven  hits  per  gun,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  for  the  four  guns  supposed  to  be  brought  to 
bear  during  that  time.  An  equally  good  result,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  hits,  could  be  expected  from  the  47  mm.,  which  would  give 
a  total  of  four  hundred  and  two  penetrating  projectiles,  while  the  37 
mm.  would  have  delivered  at  least  one  thousand  projectiles  destructive 
of  life.  No  unprotected  battery  could  be  fought  under  such  a  fire. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  the 'merchant  steamer  could  fire  faster  and  still 
do  accurate  work,  it  would  be  fair  to  admit  an  equal  addition  to  the 
rapidity  and  accuracy  of  the  Hotchkiss  battery.  Were  Captain  Co- 
lombia table  used  in  the  calculation,  the  result  of  the  merchant  steamer's 
fire  would  be  zero  at  two  thousand  yards,  until  she  had  fired  forty  shots 
from  each  gun. 

The  consideration  of  the  penetration  and  mine-power  of  the  large 
projectile  is  absolutely  lost  in  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  fire 
of  the  Hotchkiss  battery,  both  in  point  of  accuracy  and  quantity.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact,  also,  that  the  greater  number  of  vessels  employed 
and  under  fire  during  our  war,  and  all  the  blockade-runners,  were  un- 
protected, both  as  regards  boilers  and  engines,  and  many  of  them  were 
struck  several  times  with  large  shell  without  being  injured  in  their 
vital  parts.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  our  dispatch- 
boaty  which  is  no  more  vulnerable  because  she  carries  a  Hotchkiss  bat- 
tery than  if  she  had  one  of  great  guns,  would  be  able  to  hold  her  own 
against  any  merchant  steamer  that  she  might  meet. 

The  whole  question  of  commerce  destroying  depends  on  speed  and 
a  battery  which  within  its  range  is  overwhelming;  and  the  ground  is 
here  taken  that  it  cannot  be  proved,  either  by  historical  experience  or 
calcnlation,  that  the  accuracy  of  fire  at  long  ranges  can  be  relied  on 
with  any  system  of  sighting  and  mounting  great  guns  that  has  yet 
been  invented. 

The  value  of  a  heavy  Hotchkiss  battery  for  protecting  boat-landings 
requires  no  argument ;  and  in  case  of  self-defense  against  an  armed  or 
even  an  armored  cruiser,  the  enormous  quantity  of  small  shell  which 
would  be  poured  through  the  ports  and  unarmored  portions  of  the 
enemy  would  cause  immense  destruction  of  life,  as  the  bombardment 
of  Sfax  and  Foochow  will  testify. 
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APPENDIX. 

"LESSONS  FROM   LI8SA." 

(Caftaiit   Colomb,  B.N.,  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  htatituHan, 

▼oL  xl.,  1867.) 

"  Before  entering  on  our  specific  examination  of  what  may  be  predicated  of 
the  meeting  of  oar  two  hypothetical  fleets,  let  me  just  put  some  general  considera- 
tions before  you,  which  I  have  nowhere  seen  commented  on,  but  which  appear  to 
be  deserving  of  the  most  careful  weighing  at  the  very  outset  of  the  question. 

**  I  have  said  that,  without  other  elements  than  the  tonnage  of  ships,  compared 
with  the  number  of  guns  carried,  the  artillerist  must  show  that  his  gun  can  effect 
five  times  the  damage  on  its  iron  target  that  its  predecessor  could  on  its  wooden 
one,  before  he  can  claim  to  hold  his  own  even  so  far.  If  we  add  rapidity  of  fire  as 
another  element,  we  shall  find  it  all  against  the  guns.  If  we  add  accuracy,  we 
find  it  still  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  human  eye  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
platform,  and  do  not  thereby  put  much  to  the  credit  side  of  the  guns.  If  we  add 
range,  we  find  it  valueless  without  increased  accuracy.  So  that  the  artillerist  is 
left  to  prove  not  only  that  his  shot  when  it  strikes  shall  do  five  times  the  old 
damage,  but  shall  add  to  its  damage  enough  to  make  up  the  loss  by  decreased 
rapidity  of  fire.  But  if  we  bring  the  ram  in  as  part  of  the  equation,  we  find  the 
gun  retiring  still  further  from  its  position.  However  we  arm  our  ships,  with 
guns,  whether  on  the  broadside  or  turret  principles,  or  a  combination  thereof,  one 
thing  will  still  remain  certain, — that  the  best  position  for  attack  by  guns  is  the 
worst  position  for  receiving  her.  Again,  a  ship  to  use  her  ram  in  the  best  manner 
puts  herself  end-on  to  the  object  to  be  attacked.  But  if  the  object  be  a  ship  defend- 
ing herself  by  artillery  fire,  this  end-on  position  is  the  best  for  receiving  it.  Ifor 
it  is  no  longer  as  it  used  to  be  in  this  matter ;  *  raking  broadsides'  are  not  now  to 
be  dreaded.  A  ship  end-on  offers  the  smallest  target  to  the  enemy,  and  gains  any 
advantages  there  may  be  from  presenting  her  plates  at  an  angle  to  the  line  of  fire. 
She  is,  however,  in  the  worst  position  for  using  her  guns.  Let  us  see  whnt  she 
gains  by  so  depriving  herself  of  them. 

"That  which  creates  all  the  confusion  of  a  naval  battle  is  the  smoke;  that 
part  of  it  which  most  confuses  any  particular  ship  is  her  own  smoke,  not  her 
enemy's.  If  I,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  my  enemy,  fire  my 
own  guns,  I  cannot  for  a  minute  or  two  see  what  my  enemy  is  doing  ;  at  best,  I 
have  but  a  confused  idea  of  it.  If  my  enemy  covers  himself  with  the  smoke  of 
his  guns,  but  I  abstain  from  so  covering  myself,  I  can  quite  clearly  make  out  his 
movements,  while  I  know  he  must  be  doubtful  of  mine.  If,  therefore,  I  wish  to 
run  him  down,  I  shall  hope  to  see  him  envelop  himself  with  smoke  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  I  could  use  my  guns,  which  I  cannot,  being  end-on  to  him,  both  to 
receive  his  shot  in  the  safest  way  and  also  to  give  him  my  stem  in  the  speediest 
way,  I  should  still  not  use  them,  because  it  would  prevent  my  seeing  my  way 
clearly.  Will  his  ship  meantime  do  me  fatal  damage  ?  We  shall  examine  that 
point  shortly.  At  present  we  stand  thus :  he,  to  use  his  guns,  places  himself  in 
the  worst  position  and  under  the  worst  circumstances  for  receiving  my  ram.  I,  to 
use  my  ram,  place  myself  in  the  best  position  and  under  the  best  circumstances  to 
receive  his  fire.  These  are  very  broad  and  simple  considerations;  I  cannot  of 
myself  escape  from  their  lessons  by  any  by-paths. 

"  We  may  now  return  to  our  two  fleets, — one  in  line-of -battle,  trusting  to  its 
artillery,  and  the  other  in  a  mass,  trusting  to  its  ramming  powers  under  full  speed. 
Will  the  artillery  fire  stop  it? 

"  Let  us  say  that  the  approaching  fieet  steams  ten  knots  towards  the  other,  and 
that  the  fire  commences  at  two  thousand  yards.     With  the  old  smooth-bore  guns  it 
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UMd  to  be  a  nayal  rule  that  two  thousand  yards  was  five  hundred  outside  of  the 
range  of  effective  firoi  not  because  of  any  lack  of  destructive  effect  of  missiles  when 
they  hit  at  that  range,  but  because  they  so  seldom  hit.  The  slight  increase  in  accu- 
racy, due  to  the  careful  construction  and  lower  trajectory  of  modern  guns,  may  have 
altered  the  old  rule  a  little,  but  I  think  two  thousand  yards  will  be  considered  the 
extreme  effective  range.  But  just  consider  further  what  such  a  distance  means. 
It  signifies  that  the  defending  fleet  has  only  got  si)c  minutes  to  defend  itself  in,  for 
in  six  minutes  (at  ten  knots)  the  approaching  fleet  will  crush  into  it.  Recollect, 
again,  what  this  means  with  modern  plate-piercing  guns.  It  means  that  four  shots, 
at  the  very  outside,  can  be  flred  from  each  gun,  whether  they  hit  or  miss.  This  is 
no  overstatement  against  guns ;  for  I  find  the  mean  of  sixty-five  rounds  fired  ft*om 
6-  and  12-ton  guns  at  a  target,  for  speed  and  accuracy,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  was  one  minute  and  fifty-three  seconds  between  each  round. 

"  We  must  remember,  in  considering  the  chances  of  shot  hitting  or  missing 
under  the  circumstances  given,  first,  that  the  number  of  misses  from  improper  ele- 
vation greatly  exceeds  those  due  to  the  improper  direction.  If  this  is  so  at  a  steady 
target,  how  enormously  must  the  disproportion  be  increased  when  the  distance  of 
the  target  is  not  only  doubtful  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  is  altering  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  per  minute.  If  the  first  shot  were  fired,  as  we  have 
supposed,  at  two  thousand  yards,  the  next  would  be  at  fifteen  hundred,  the  third 
at  one  thousand,  and  the  fourth  at  five  hundred.  The  elevation  would  commence 
at  4^  80^,  and  would  descend  to  8^  W,  2^  6^^  and  V  (/\  Now  if  the  rate  of  firing  at 
a  target,  whose  distance  is  known  and  fixed,  be  only  one  round  in  a  minute  and 
a  half,  is  it  an  exaggerated  estimate  to  say  that  the  above  circumstances  will  reduce 
it  to  one  round  in  three  minutes  ?  Of  course,  I  speak  of  shot  where  some  attempt 
is  made  to  hit  the  object.  Then  with  these  two  rounds  per  gun  instead  of  four, 
which  could  really  be  fired  with  any  prospect  of  result,  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to 
say  what  proportions  you  think  would  take  effect.  I  have  no  means  of  calculating 
it.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  experiments  have  been  tried  to  determine  this  most 
important  question. 

**  In  1862  the  effect  of  this  connection  of  rapid  motion  with  gun-practice  was 
commented  on  in  a  very  able  and  practical  little  pamphlet  by  Lieutenant  Duncan 
Stewart.  He  says,  speaking  of  some  experiments  of  Admiral  Martin,  in  1861,  *■  I 
must  confess  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  how  few  shots  could  be  got  at  a  ship 
whilst  passing  the  one  I  was  in.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  there  was 
no  smoke  to  intercept  a  clean  view  of  the  other  ships ;  that  there  was  no  firing  on 
the  ship  I  was  in,  and  consequently  no  confusion ;  that,  in  short,  everything  was  in 
our  lavor :  yet  so  difficult  did  I  find  it  for  captains  of  guns  to  get  a  shot  in  close 
action  that  I  am  forced  to  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  discon- 
tinue the  extreme  training,  except  at  very  long  distances,  and  leave  it  to  the  helm 
to  keep  the  object  within  easy  training  of  the  guns  pointed  abeam.  A  still  greater 
difficttlty  than  training  arises  from  the  rapid  alteration  of  distance,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  or  decrease  of  elevation  which  the  gun  requires.' '' 

ADMIRAL  GRAYIERE. 

{Revue  Maritime  ei  Colomale^  July,  1870.) 

"  As  the  enemy  advances,  an  armored  vessel  cannot  do  better  than  impose  silence 
on  her  artillery.  The  poor  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a  discharge,  rendered  uncer- 
tain by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  distance  varies,  cannot  compensate  for  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  cloud  of  smoke  which  would  envelop  the  ship  at  the  all-important 
moment,  when  her  safety  depends  on  the  precision  with  which  she  is  handled." 

"ATTACK  AND  DEFENSE  OF  FLEETS." 

(CAPTAiir  CoLOMB,  R.N.,  in  United  Service,  April,  1871.) 

**  Bot  for  my  purpose  I  would  rather  assume  something  above  the  average ; 
and  if  I  allow  one  round  in  two  minutes,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  hits,  I  do  not  think 
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I  plftce  the  guiii  at  the  range  of  one  thousand  yards  in  action,  at  all  in  arrear  of 
its  actual  place." 

PRIZE  ESSAY,   "GUN,   RAM,  AND  TORPEDO." 
(By  COMMANDBB  NOKL,  R.N.,  1874.) 

"  Another  consideration  is  the  small  percentage  of  projectiles  that  can  possibly 
take  effect,  when  the  combatants  are  moving  at  the  high  rates  of  speed  now  to  be 
attained.  The  reduction,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  guns,  together  with  the 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  firing  those  of  a  heavier  nature,  will  materially  tell  against 
the  system  of  putting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
next  general  action  will  show  that  a  larger  number  of  guns  of  a  lower  calibre  will 
be  of  greater  service." 

''  Opening  fire  at  great  and  uncertain  distances  is  an  error.  It  would,  by  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  officer  commanding,  shaking  compasses,  and  envelop- 
ing the  ship  in  smoke,  only  create  confusion  and  difficulty  in  managing  the  ship, 
and  preserving  a  correct  course  and  station,  with  little  or  no  counterbalancing 
advantage." 

COMPETITIVE   ESSAY.     LAUGHTON.     1872. 

<*  Although  in  target-practice  the  modern  gun  is  found  possibly  effective  at 
ranges  of  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  yards,  on  active  service  the  chance  of 
not  hitting  the  object  at  all,  and  the  chances  of  glancing  on  hitting  are  so  great, 
that  the  chance  of  a  penetrating  shot  at  a  long  range  is  very  small,  and  cannot  be 
held  to  be  of  much  practical  value. 

"  Taking,  then,  the  armament  of  our  ships  at  an  outside  estimate,  as  consisting 
of  10-ton  guns,  although  the  penetrating  power  of  the  shot  from  these  guns  is 
enormous  and  decreases  very  slowly,  so  that  the  striking  force,  at  a  distance  of  four 
thousand  yards,  is  still  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  foot-tons,  all 
experience,  all  record,  leads  me  to  believe  that  firing  at  any  such  distance  would  be 
both  unnecessarily  exciting  the  men  and  throwing  away  the  shot;  that  the  hits 
would  be  very  rare  accidents,  from  which  penetrations  could  not  seriously  be 
expected.  Of  course  as  the  range  decreases,  the  probability  of  hitting  the  mark 
increases ;  but  firing  at  a  target  and  firing  at  an  advancing  enemy  are  very  different 
things;  and  when  we  consider  how  often  a  target  at  an  accurately-measured 
distance  of  one  thousand  yards  may  be  missed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
to  believe  in  the  certainty  of  hitting  a  ship  at  some  unknown  distance,  roughly 
estimated  at  one  thousand  yards ;  and  if  the  ship  aimed  at  is  advancing  bow-on,  the 
angle  at  which  his  sides  would  be  struck  is  so  small  that  in  any  case  penetration  is 
almost  an  impossibility.  Men  are  at  all  times  too  ready  to  throw  away  their 
ammunition.  In  naval  action  premature  firing  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
raise  a  cloud  of  dense  smoke,  through  which  nothing  can  be  seen  ;  to  put  an  end  to 
all  precise  manoeuvring,  and  to  let  the  ensuing  fight  become  a  mere  scrambling 
rally,  decided  as  at  Lissa,  by  individual  dash.  I  am,  then,  distinctly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  fire  should  be  reserved  until  the  enemy's  ship  is  at  a  very  short 
distance.  What  the  actual  limit  to  that  distance  should  be  must  depend  on  many 
attendant  circumstances ;  but  I  think  that  four  thousand  yards  ought  not  to  be 
exceeded." 

"NAVAL  GUNS." 

(Commander  Dawson,  R.N.,  in  United  Servicsy  July,  1872.) 

"If  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  of  artillery  fire  at  sea,  with  lively  motion 
and  at  unknown  distances,  as  made  by  observers  in  the  same  ship,  it  is  far  more 
accurate  than  that  which  takes  place  from  an  immovable  platform,  at  well-ascer- 
tained distances,  by  accomplished  gunners  at  Shoeburyness.  The  publication  of 
such  absurdities  might  lead  to  more  correct  modes  of  observation." 
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«« ELEMENTS  OP  NAVAL  TACTICS." 
(By  Yicx- Admiral  Pbmhaut,  1879.) 

**  In  effect,  the  fire  at  sea  against  a  yeesel  cannot  have  any  precision  beyond 
the  distance  of  twelve  hundred  metres,  whatever  may  be  the  flatness  of  the  trajec- 
tory by  reasons  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  fire  of  cannon  on  board  ship.  The 
causes  of  error  are  due  to  rolling,  pitching,  heeling,  and  yawing  of  the  vessel,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  variations  of  distance,  of  which  the  measure  is  difllcult  to  obtain 
in  an  exact  manner  at  the  moment  of  firing,  because  the  two  adversaries  change 
their  position  so  rapidly. 

"  Fleets  will  be  rarely  required  to  engage  in  combats  at  sea  at  a  distance, 
because  the  number  of  shot  at  the  disposal  of  a  vessel  is  limited  (one  hundred  and 
ten  rounds  to  each),  and  because,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  precision  of  fire  at 
sea,  the  allowance  of  ammunition  will  be  promptly  expended  without  having  pro- 
duced damage  in  proportion  to  it. 

"The  form  which  naval  battles  will  talce  seems  to  exclude  the  combats  of 
artillery  at  a  distance.  All  ships  of  the  line  are  armed  with  a  ram,  and  fleets 
cannot,  as  in  old  times,  await  the  attaclE  of  the  enemy  in  presenting  the  broadside 
without  remaining  exposed  to  certain  destruction ;  it  will  then  be  necessary  that 
the  vessels  present  the  bow  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  steam  ahead  to  the  attack,  or 
it  will  be  necessary  to  present  the  stern  to  steam  away  from  the  attack ;  but  the 
fire  at  a  distance  that  one  can  direct  against  the  bow  or  stern  of  an  ironclad  will 
be  without  effect,  at  least  to  the  flotation,  because  in  the  two  cases  the  ironclad 
presents  itself  to  the  Are  under  a  very  oblique  angle.  The  vessel  offers  nothing  but 
a  very  small  target,  upon  which  the  enemy  himself  cannot  direct,  either  by  bow 
or  stern,  but  a  small  number  of  guns,  and  generally  less  powerful  than  the 
broadside. 

"  When  two  fleets  are  opposed,  in  order  to  engage  in  action,  the  vessels  of  the 
fleets  must  direct  themselves,  the  one  against  the  other,  for  the  shock  of  the  bow ; 
there  will  be  only  the  moment  when  they  have  passed  each  other  after  the  shock 
(if  a  shock  has  taken  place)  that  the  fire  of  the  cannon  will  be  employed  in  a  useful 
manner,  and  always  at  a  very  short  distance ;  it  is  then  an  interest  of  the  first 
order  to  reserve  the  gun  fire  to  employ  it  at  the  moment  of  combat. " 


11 


"ON   THE  BEST  MODE  OP  PIRING  IN  A  NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT. 

{Retme  Maritime  et  Ooloniale.    Translated  by  Lieutskakt  Lee,  R.N., 

March,  1879.) 

These  are  the  most  elaborate  tables  (Lucca's). 

Results :  A  distance  of  three  to  three  and  one-half  cable-lengths  for  firing  in 
the  Russian  fleet. 

"ON  THE  MOST  POWERPUL  IRONCLAD.'' 

(Admiral  Selwyk,  R.N.,  in   United  Service^  1879.) 

"  They  had  tried  one  whole  day  at  Shoeburyness  at  a  known  distance  to  plant 
one  shell  in  a  Moncrief  gun-pit,  and  had  failed." 

"THE    RELATIVE    IMPORTANCE    OP    BROADSIDE    AND    END-ON 
PIRB   POR  SHIPS  OP  WAR,  TACTICALLY  CONSIDERED." 

(Admiral  Randolph ,  R.N.,  in  United  Service^  1879.) 

In  this  essay  Admiral  Randolph  assumes  a  fighting  distance  of  eight  hundred 
yards,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  with  regard  to  broadside  or  end-on  target 
which  a  ship  presents  he  says,  **  It  may  be  said  that  the  smaller  is  so  large,  that  in 
days  of  skillful  gunnery  most  of  the  shots  will  hit.     They  may  say  so,  and 
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perhaps  quote  some  harbor  practice  in  support ;  but  experience  must  say  nay,  at 
least  until  our  hits  in  cold-blood  target-practice  at  sea  exceed  that  proportion  of  the 
shots  fired  that  the  practice-target  bears  to  a  ship's  cross-section.  It  is,  of  course, 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  hits  in  action  will  be  anything  the  least  approaching  to 
those  in  target-practice. 

'^  Now  the  principal  objection  which  I  have  seen  advanced  against  bow  fire  is 
its  inaccuracy  as  compared  with  the  broadside.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  as 
generally  observed  in  target-practice.  Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  of  all,  whererer 
it  applies  at  all,  may  be  what  I  call  the  tangential  error  of  the  line  of  sight  due  to 
any  heel  the  ship  may  have.  But  I  set  this  aside  as  obsolete,  or  at  least  inapplicable 
to  ships  under  steam  in  moderate  weather.  Another  cause  is  probably  the  greater 
rising  and  ascending  motion  of  the  extremes  of  the  ship,  frequently  quicker,  more 
irregular  and  'jerky'  than  the  rolling  motions. 

<*  But  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  fact  much  more  to  the  greater  difflonlty  of 
preserving  a  steady  distance  from  the  target  The  inevitable  tendency  of  a  ship  to 
forge  ahead  and  approach  it  causes  the  shot  to  pass  over ;  or  if,  on  the  other  band, 
too  much  allowance  is  made  for  this  recogniased  circumstance,  the  shot  falls  short, 
and  the  amount  is  estimated  as  greater  than  that  of  one  falling  in  reality  only  the 
same  distance  beyond.'' 

Sir  Cooper  Key:  *'  We  know  that  the  difficulty  of  hitting  an  object  is  not  in 
the  direction,  but  in  the  elevation  for  range :  whether  it  is  due  to  defective  eyesight 
or  want  of  accuracy  of  the  gun,  the  deviation  of  range  is  far  greater  than  the  devi- 
ation of  direction." 

Sir  Spencer  Robinson:  **The  distance  varies  so  rapidly  that  it  is  right* one 
second  and  wrong  another  second.  The  elevation  to  insure  your  striking  an  object 
one  moment  will  be  too  much  and  the  next  moment  too  little ;  and  the  diiBculty  of 
learning  the  exact  moment  to  fire  your  gun  when  you  are  passing  a  ship  obliquely 
is  so  great  as  to  equal  the  difSculty  of  finding  the  exact  elevation  when  approaching 
end-on.  I  think  there  is  very  little  allowance  to  be  made  for  one  case  over  the 
other.  In  either  case  the  most  experienced  artillerist  will  not  fail  to  miss  a  great 
many  times." 

Captain  Colomb :  *'  We  all  know  as  a  fact  that,  f^om  one  cause  or  another,  the 
fire  of  bow  guns  is  always  more  inaccurate  than  the  fire  of  broadside  guns.  In 
cases  where  I  have  examined  it,  I  have  found  the  lost  shot  were  twenty-six  from  the 
bow  gun  and  only  sixteen  from  the  broadside  gun,  at  very  much  the  same  distance. 
In  speaking  of  the  value  of  shot,  the  admiral  reverted  to  that  also ;  and  I  rather 
agreed  with  Captain  Custance  that  it  is  a  subject  which  requires  very  careful  work- 
ing out  before  we  can  get  at  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  question  whatever 
but  that  you  must  look  to  the  value  of  your  shot  for  range  in  this  way ;  that  the 
chances  of  its  hitting  must  diminish,  at  least  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  It  is 
very  much  more  than  that ;  but  we  must  start  with  that  as  an  absolute  certainty." 

Lieutenant  Lees:  '^  The  admiral  allows  one  minute  per  round  per  gun,  which 
I  think  would  not  be  the  case  in  actual  practice,  because  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
ordinary  target-practice  in  calm  weather  we  found  the  number  of  broadsides  which 
could  be  delivered  was  about  twelve  per  hour.  The  question  of  hits  was  another 
thing,  as  to  which  Admiral  Randolph  regretted  we  had  no  accurate  data. 

**  In  the  Revue  Maritime  there  is  a  report  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on 
by  the  Russians  and  Italians  on  this  very  point.     Now,  the  admiral  engages  at  a 
distance  first  of  eight  hundred  yards.     We  will  presume  the  ships  are  at  eight 
hundred  yards,  going  ten  knots  in  opposite  directions.     In  that  case,  aooordingr 
to  these  experiments,  the  percentage  of  hits  is  thirty-five ;   that  will  be  when 
they  are  coming  straight  forward  on  one  another.     We  will  now  put  them   in 
Captain  Colomb's  direction,  the  one  46°  on  the  bow  of  the  other,  going  in  the 
same  direction.     The  percentage  is  still  thirty-five.     Now  we  will  put  them  in  th^e 
position  which  Admiral  Randolph  often  got  A  into,  which  was  having  B  on  her 
bow,  A  being  on  B's  quarter,  and  we  find  the  percentage  of  hits  only  twenty-1 
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Therefore,  to  justify  Admiral  Randolph's  calculations,  we  are  to  allow  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  of  hits,  and  to  allow  you  a  projectile  per  minute,  and  that  every- 
thing is  perfectly  accurate,  which  I  think  cannot  he  the  case.'' 

Captain  Custance :  **  This  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  is  of  great 
importance,  because  it  teaches  up  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible.  In 
eouTse  of  conversation  a  friend  said  to  me,  '  I  like  end-on  fire.'  I  asked,  *  At  what 
distance  would  you  open  fire?'  Reply,  *  Two  miles.'  I  asked,  *What  would  be 
the  chances  of  hitting  at  that  distance  ?  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was 
two  hundred  per  cent,  against  you  ?'  This  is  an  example  of  the  very  hasy  notions 
in  that  respect,  because  the  question  has  not  been  gone  into  accurately." 

NAVAL  WAR  GAME. 

(Caftaut  Golomb,  R.N.,  in  UniUd  Service,  April,  1879.) 

"  Recollecting  the  closeness  of  the  period  of  approach,  I  conceive  that  very 
few  naval  officers  would  hesitate  as  to  the  proper  employment  of  this  gun  (18-ton) 
under  such  circumstances ;  a  round  at  sixteen  hundred  yards,  and  another  at  eight 
hundred  yards,  with  a  very  great  risk  of  not  getting  in  a  third  at  all,  would  decide 
any  captain  against  employing  the  gun  in  any  way  during  the  approach,  and  in 
Csvor  of  treating  it  as  part  of  his  broadside." 

'*THK  USB  OP  GUNS  IN   A  FLEET  ACTION." 

(Rnue  Maritime  et  CoUmiaU,  October,  1880.    Translated  by  LiXTTrrafAirT 

LowBT,  R.N.) 

The  paradoxical  suggestion  is  made  that  firing  should  cease  at  two  thousand 
yards,  while  admitting  that  '*  the  practical  utility  of  firing  bow  guns  at  ranges 
much  over  two  thousand  yards  is  doubtful." 

<*  TACTICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  OCEAN  STEAMERS 

FOR  WAR  PURPOSES." 

(Captain  Lokq,  R.N.,  in  United  Service,  May,  1880.) 

Captain  Long  chooses  6-inch  breech-loading  guns,  with  a  shell  of  eighty  pounds 
and  a  rapidity  of  fire  of  one  round  in  forty  seconds  for  eight  to  ten  rounds,  and 
continues  as  follows:  **  Our  gun,  which  is  intrinsically  capable  of  throwing  a  shot 
six  thousand  yards  in  15.6  seconds,  and  of  sending  one  two  thousand  yards,  with  a 
maximum  height  of  trajectory  of  sixty-two  feet,  is,  owing  to  our  enormous  draw- 
backs afloat,  only  credited  with  a  practical  effective  command  of  one  thousand 
yards,  beyond  which  distance,  however,  shrapnel  with  steel  balls  would  doubtless 
do  great  execution." 

"STUDY  OF  NAVAL   TACTICS." 

(From  the  Gkrman  Supplement  Marinverordnungablatt,   1107.      Translated   by 

LiKUTXKAirr  Mbktz,  U.S.N.) 

"  To-day,  when  the  constant  movement  of  the  ships  gives  only  a  few  seconds' 
opportunity  for  making  a  shot,  these  seconds  must  be  utilized  with  all  possible 
energy  and  force;  that  is,  we  must  use  the  concentrated  broadside  fire." 

PRIZE  ESSAY,   1881. 

(Captain  Frkbmaktlx,  R.N.) 

**  Something  must  be  left  to  chance." — Nelson.  "  He  who  fires  the  most  shot 
has  the  most  chances. 


»» 
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"ON   NAVAL  TACTICS." 

(Yice-Admibal  DoiTBLL,  in  United  Service^  March,  1881.) 

"  With  regard  to  the  guns  of  the  present  day,  though  they  have  a  range  of 
two  or  three  miles,  .  .  .  fire  should  be  reserved,  except  in  special  cases,  until  the  dis- 
tance is  less  than  one  thousand  yards.  Of  course  cases  may  occur  when  bow  Are 
would  be  of  use,  at  greater  distances,  to  damage,  if  possible,  steering  gear,  etc.'' 


"THE  PROBABILITY  OF  HITTING   AN   OBJECT  OF  ANY   FOKM. 


i» 


(By  P.  BuxB,  Capitaine  d'Artillerie  de  la  Marine.    Translated  by  LixurxKAirr 

C.  A.  Stonb,  ir.S.N.,  1888.) 

A  most  curious  discussion,  in  which  the  author  shows  mathematically  how  nu- 
merous are  the  chances  of  missing  at  great  distances ;  but  unfortunately  he  has  not 
worked  out  a  table  of  variations  for  different  ranges  to  illustrate  his  conclusions. 
He  shows,  however,  that  there  is  almost  no  chance  of  hitting  at  all  at  four  thousand 
metres  at  sea. 

His  conclusions  are  as  follows:  "We  are  struck  with  the  enormous  loss  of 
usefiil  effect  in  the  fire  of  the  pieces  of  the  new  artillery  from  a  distance,  when  we 
only  have  such  means  as  we  use  at  present  for  correcting  them.  The  instrument 
is  one  of  great  precision,  but  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  used  renders  this 
precision  almost  useless.  The  conclusion  which  we  must  draw  from  this  is  that  we 
must  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  errors  which  we  can  commit  in  the  instanta- 
neous estimation  of  the  distance,  and  also  of  the  velocities  of  the  object  and  of  the 
wind. 

"  There  is  no  question  more  urgent  in  requiring  a  solution  than  this ;  and  we 
will  admit  without  hesitation  that  no  matter  how  costly  these  means  of  estimation 
may  be,  at  whatever  price  the  instruments  that  would  accomplish  this  purpose 
could  be  purchased  and  placed  in  our  batteries,  there  would  be  a  great  economy ; 
for  nothing  is  more  ruinous  than  the  waste  of  our  large  modem  projectiles.  .  .  .  These 
reflections  are  particularly  applicable  to  fire  at  sea,  since  to  the  same  causes  of  error 
are  added  that  which  we  may  make  in  our  own  speed.  They  show  in  both  cases 
what  would  be  the  true  nature  of  a  fight  at  a  distance  under  these  conditions." 

"HITTING  OBJECTS  AT  SEA." 

(Engineering^  April,  1888.) 

This  article  is  written  to  show  the  extreme  difilculty  of  hitting  torpedo-boats, 
and  it  mentions  twelve  different  ways  in  which  errors  may  be  introduced  in  firing 
on  board  ship : 

1.  The  use  of  a  fine  sight  instead  of  a  half  sight. 

2.  The  charge  not  being  always  rammed  to  the  same  density. 

8.  The  lateral  deviation  of  the  projectile,  due  to  the  speed  of  the  ship. 

4.  The  correction  necessary  to  be  applied  in  consequence  of  the  enemy  moving. 

6.  The  deflection  of  the  projectile  by  the  wind. 

6.  The  priming-tube  not  acting  instantaneously. 

7.  The  distance  not  being  accurately  known. 

8.  The  sight  not  being  properly  adjusted. 

9.  The  roll  of  the  ship. 

10.  The  swing  of  the  gun. 

11.  The  man  flring  not  taking  proper  aim. 

12.  The  time  which  it  takes  different  individuals  to  perform  the  act  of  flring. 

"NAVAL  ARTILLERY   FIRE." 
(Commander  Da.wson,  R.N.,  in  United  Service^  February,  1883.) 
'*  Strange  as  it  sounds,  the  modern  improvements  in  the  naval  service  have  been 
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generaUy  hostile  to  accurate  shooting  at  sea.  The  rapid  changes  of  bearing  and 
distance  which  steam  admits  of  is  an  obvious  cause  of  decadence  in  shooting.  The 
introduction  of  rifling  is,  in  the  absence  of  systematic  range  finding,  still  more  fatal 
to  accuracy  at  unknown  distances.  The  positions  of  the  fore-sight  on  the  trunnions, 
and  its  use  at  long  ranges  instead  of  the  muzzle-sight,  tell  heavily  against  the 
seaman  gunner.  We  have  only  to  contrast  the  accurate  firing  of  the  <  Shannon'  in 
1812  with  that  of  the  <  Shah'  in  1878  to  see  how  these  difficulties  operate  against 
hitting  the  desired  part  of  a  hostile  ship,  and  how  the  fight,  short  and  sharp,  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  '  Chesapeake,'  an  event  hailed  with  all  the  more  rap- 
ture on  our  side  that  many  previous  frigate  actions  had  resulted,  owing  to  the 
superior  accuracy  of  American  shooting,  in  disaster  to  the  British  flag.  The 
modern  naval  artillery  student  still  goes  back  to  those  inglorious  frigate  actions, 
with  their  bad  British  shooting,  for  lessons  of  war," 

Commander  Dawson  then  proceeds  to  contrast  the  shooting  of  the  "Shannon," 
and  that  of  the  "  Shah"  and  "  Amethyst"  in  their  combat  with  the  ><  Huascar," 
and  concludes  thus :  "  The  fact  is,  the  incessant  movement  of  the  *  Huascar'  was 
her  best  safeguard,  though  four  and  one-half  inches  of  iron  on  her  sides  was  also 
a  preventive  against  the  inroads  of  British  shot,  with  decidedly  the  lowest  veloci- 
ties," and  therefore  the  lowest  perforative  power.  ..."  The  decadence  of  naval 
shooting  is  a  growth,  growing  with  successive  improvements  in  naval  architecture 
and  naval  armaments.  Beside  the  waste  of  ammunition  and  of  destructive  power, 
its  injurious  effect  on  our  guns  increases  with  their  size.  One  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities on  naval  tactics.  Captain  P.  H.  Colomb,  B.N.,  some  years  ago,  estimated 
from  data  fUrnished  by  target-practice  at  sea  that  a  heavy  gun  must  be  discharged 
fifty  times  to  make  one  effective  hit.  Subsequent  observations  tend  to  confirm  this 
computation.  The  shooting  of  the  *  Shah'  and  *  Amethyst'  was  inferior  to  this 
estimate,  their  target  being  in  rapid  motion." 

BBASSEY. 

"  The  fire  at  Lissa  was  so  wretched  that  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  ;  accord- 
ing to  King,  one  of  the  Italian  ships  delivered  two  concentrated  broadsides  at  one 
of  the  enemy  as  she  passed  within  forty  yards,  and  not  one  struck.  The  Austrians 
devoted  themselves  to  ramming. 

**  In  the  combat  between  the  *  Huascar'  and  the  *  Blanco  Encalada'  and  <  Almi- 
rante  Cochrane,'  the  distance  was  five  hundred  yards  at  first,  and  finally  fifty  yards. 
Seventy-six  shot  were  fired  by  the  Chilians,  and  only  twenty-five  struck,  and  of 
the  forty  fired  by  the  *  Huascar'  only  three  struck." 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OP  LIEUTENANT  VERY,  U.8.N., 

APRIL,   1884. 

'*  In  so  far  as  extreme  range  is  concerned,  it  is  well  known  that  high  power 
gives  scarcely  any  improvement,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  with  both 
high-  and  medium-powered  guns  the  length  of  the  probable  rectangle  within  which 
a  majority  of  a  given  number  of  shots  will  fall  at  extreme  range  is  one  mile." 

EXTRACTS  PROM  REPORTS  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY 

DURING   THE    WAR. 

Report  of  Lieutenant  Prevost.  Capture  of  privateer  "Savannah,"  January  6, 
1861,  by  brig  "  Perry" :  "  As  the  smoke  of  the  guns  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  vessel  in  view,  we  fired  slowly,  and  expended  but  a  few  shot  upon  her. 
Two  of  our  shot  passed  through  her  sails  and  one  between  them  and  the  hull," 
distance  not  given. 

Report  of  Commander  M.  Smith,  Mississippi  Sound,  October  21,  1861.     En- 
^g^ement  with  rebel  steamer,  October  21,  supposed  to  be  the  "Plorida"  : 
Vol.  XIII.— No.  2.  10 
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<'  At  no  time  was  the  enemy  less  than  one  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  '  Massachusetts'  expended  seventy-six  projectiles.  Supposed  that  some  of  the 
shot  took  effect,  as  the  heavy  gun  of  the  '  Florida'  was  silenced  after  the  third 
discharge.  The  <  Florida'  escaped  in  shoal  water.  Number  of  shots  fired  by 
'  Florida'  unknown;  one  hit." 

Lieutenant-Commander  Phelps,  steamer  '^  Corwin,"  November  4, 1861 :  ELat- 
teras  Inlet,  engaged  with  "  Curlew" ;  no  hits. 

Commander  Price,  off  Mobile  Bay,  December  24,  1861 :  "  Huntsville"  and 
<<  Strike";  distance  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  miles.  "Strike" 
fired  about  fifty  shot,  and  "Huntsville"  twenty-five;  no  hits  on  " Huntsville" ; 
supposed  to  be  some  on  "  Strike." 

Blockade-runner  "  Kate"  driven  ashore  near  inlet.  Smith's  Island,  July  12, 
1868.  Heavy  fire  opened  by  "  Penobscot" ;  vessel's  hull  uninjured.  Hauled  off 
by  rebels  July  81. 

"  Venue,"  New  Inlet,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  October  21, 1863.  Biddled 
with  shot  and  captured  by  **  Nansemond"  ;  distance  not  stated. 

"  Georgiana,"  Charleston  Bar,  March  19,  1868.  Run  ashore;  supposed  to 
have  been  hit  by . 

Steamer  "  Dare,"  run  on  shore  off  Little  River,  January  9,  1864,  by  steamer 
"  Aries."     "  Fired  at  him  with  rifled  gun,  shot  falling  close  to  and  over  him." 

Steamer  "  Pevensey,"  near  Beaufort,  June  9,  1864.  Fired  at  by  "  Nanse- 
mond" ;  distance  two  and  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  miles ;  second  shot  carried 
away  forward  davit  of  quarter  boat ;  no  other  shot  mentioned ;  vessel  got  ashore. 

**  Presto"  on  shore ;  destroyed  by  monitors  February  3, 1864 ;  Sullivan's  Island ; 
distance  two  thousand  four  hundred  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  yards  from 
'*  Lehigh" ;  fired  for  two  days.  First  day,  forty-two  rounds,  nine  hits  (eight  in 
rifle) ;  second  day,  twenty-six  shell,  four  hits ;  seventy-four  shell  from  howitzer, 
eight  hits. 

FIGHT  BETWEEN  THREE  CHILIAN  TORPEDO-BOATS,  ARMED 
WITH  37-MM.  HOTCHKISS  REVOLVER,  AND  PERUVIAN  GUN- 
VESSEL,  ARMED  WITH  TWO  20-POUNDER  GUNS. 

(London  Army  and  Navy  Gazette^  February  12, 1881.) 

"  A  running  flght  ensued,  the  Peruvians  retreating.  Not  much  damage  was 
done  on  either  side;  but  the  noticeable  feature  was  the  behavior  of  the  Hotchkisa 
guns  in  comparison  with  the  20-poundert  of  the  Peruvians.  The  Hotchkiss  flred, 
as  nearly  as  one  could  calculate,  about  twenty  dangerous  little  shell,  over  one 
pound  in  weight,  every  minute,  with  the  accuracy  and  ease,  apparently,  of  a  rifle. 

"  The  Peruvian  guns  were  seldom  discharged  oftener  than  once  in  two  minutes, 
and  then  evidently  with  wild  aim,  the  crew  being  several  times  driven  away  from 
their  guns  by  the  Hotchkiss  fire.  The  Peruvian  would  probably  have  been  cap- 
tured by  simply  clearing  her  deck  of  men  if  she  had  not  reached  the  protection  of 
the  shore  batteries." 
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''The  fire  of  these  pieces  (Hotchkiss)  had  swept  and  cleared  the  shore  of  the 
enemy,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  capture  of  the  shore  batteries  and  that  of  the 
batteries  forming  the  angles  of  the  town.  ...  In  the  attack,  the  projectiles  ^were 
seen  bursting  in  the  interior  of  the  batteries,  and  completely  prevented  the  enemy 
from  working  their  guns."  The  range  was  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
metres. 
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BOMBABDMENT  OP  POOCHOW. 

(Report  of  Gomuakdsb  Barkeb,  U.S.N. ,  August  28,  1884.) 

"  The  unfortunate  Chinese  vessels  which  were  farthest  down  stream,  the  *  Fei 
Tuen,'  *  Chung- Wei,'  and  *  Che  An,'  were  overwhelmed  wi£h  shot  and  shell  from 
the  <D'£stang,'  'Yillars,'  and  'Duguay  Tronin.'  We  could  see  the  shell  pass 
through  these  vessels,  while  the  machine-guns  played  havoc  with  their  crews.  .  .  . 
Ahout  the  same  time  one  of  the  '  Alpha'  class  of  hoats  came  around  Pagoda  Point. 
She  was  flred  into,  in  order  to  sink  her  before  the  fire  should  reach  her  magazine. 
She  sunk  just  ahead  of  a  large  merchant  steamer,  fouling  her  anchors.  It  is  said 
that  her  decks  were  covered  with  dead  Chinamen,  literally  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
machine-guns." 

(Beport  of  Lietttsitant  H.  Ostskeulus,  U.S.N.,  May,  1886.) 

"  The  Chinese  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  must  have  been  very  heavy,  being 
variously  estimated  from  eight  to  fifteen  hundred.  The  former  number  is  probably 
correct.  Many  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  swim  ashore ;  but  the  greatest  de- 
struction was  by  the  machine-guns,  which  rained  thel#  explosive  shells  down  upon 
the  decks,  cutting  down  the  crews  at  the  gpms  so  that  they  could  hardly  reload 
them.  They  demoralized  the  men  and  officers,  and  drove  them  to  seek  shelter,  and 
esd^pe  by  Jumping  overboard.  The  decks  of  the  vessels  as  they  drifted  down  the 
river  were  covered  with  dead  and  wounded.  To  these  guns  may  be  ascribed  the 
rapidity  and  thoroughness  with  which  the  vessels  were  set  on  fire. 

**  The  importance  of  this  class  of  armament  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  this 
action,  and  the  conditions  for  their  use  were  most  favorable.  No  modem  man-of- 
war  will  be  efficient  without  them.  Her  crew  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  oppo- 
nent armed  with  them." 

F.  M.  Babbeb, 

Naval  Adtisobt  Board. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  DAY  AT 

GETTYSBURG. 

At  day-break,  or  a  little  after,  od  the  3d  day  of  July,  1863,  we  were 
awakened  in  front  of  Gettysburg  by  the  booming  of  cannon  over  on 
the  right  towards  the  Peach  Orchard,  where  Longstreet^s  corps  had 
fought  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  and  driven  Sickles  back  to  Little 
Bound  Top.  Quicklj;  saddling  our  horses  we  rode  in  the  direction  of 
the  firing,  which  ceased  before  we  reached  the  battery  engaged,  and 
which  proved  to  be  the  Battalion  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Or- 
leans. I  was  acting  on  that  memorable  day  as  adjutant  of  the  artil- 
lery division  of  Longstreet's  corps,  under  Colonel  J.  B,  Walton,  chief 
of  artillery. 

Longstreet  had  fought  up  to  the  Emmittsburg  turnpike,  and  the 
fields  were  strewn  with  the  dead  of  both  armies.  Pickett^s  division 
had  just  arrived  from  Chambersburg,  where  it  had  been  left  to  destroy 
a  railroad,  and  was  now  in  line.  A  strange  silence  prevailed  in  both 
armies.  The  Federals  occupied  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill  and  Little 
Round  Top,  and  the  officers  upon  each  line  of  battle  looked  at  each 
other  across  the  intervening  space  through  their  field-glasses.  We  were 
with  the  artillery  officers,  sitting  upon  our  horses,  in  a  little  oak  grove 
near  the  Peach  Orchard,  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  fray,  when  a 
courier  rode  up  and  handed  Colonel  Walton  a  dispatch.  It  was  from 
General  Longstreet,  requesting  Colonel  Walton  to  come  to  him,  where 
he  had  established  headquarters  on  the  field.  We  put  our  horses  to  a 
gallop,  and  when  we  reached  the  spot  indicated,  met  there  several 
division  commanders  and  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

A  plan  of  attack  was  being  discussed,  which  was  finally  concluded 
as  follows :  At  a  given  signal — which  was  to  be  the  firing  of  two  guns 
by  the  Washington  Artillery  at  the  Peach  Orchard — all  of  the  Con- 
federate guns  in  position  were  to  open  upon  the  enemy's  position,  to 
prepare  the  way,  by  battering  them,  for  our  infantry  to  advance  to  the 
attack.  The  assaulting  column  was  to  consist  of  Pickett's  division,  sup- 
ported on  its  left  by  Heth's  division  of  A.  P.  EUll's  corps,  and  upon 
its  right  by  Wilcox's  division. 

This  information  I  was  directed  to  carry  down  the  line  of  our  guns, 
and  to  notify  the  commanders  of  battalions  to  be  ready  to  open  fire 
upon  hearing  the  signal.     Upon  my  return  I  stopped  to  inform  Greneral 
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Longstreet  that  everything  was  arranged,  and  found  him  dismounted 
and  talking  with  Greneral  Pickett  in  front  of  the  latter's  division,  the 
men  of  which  were  lying  down  concealed  from  the  enemy's  view.  The 
general  said,  ''All  right;  tell  Colonel  Walton  I  will  send  him  word 
when  to  open.'' 

Returning  to  the  position  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  we  aA 
quietly  awaited  the  order  to  open  the  ball.  At  1.30  p.m.  a  courier 
dashed  up  in  great  haste,  holding  in  his  hand  a  little  slip  of  paper, 
torn  evidently  from  a  memorandum  book,  on  which,  written  in  pencil 
and  addressed  to  Colonel  Walton,  was  the  following : 

*'  Hbadqttartbbs,  July  8, 1S68. 

"  CoLOKXL, — Let  the  batteries  open.  Order  great  care  and  precision  in  firing. 
If  the  batteries  at  the  Peach  Orchard  cannot  be  used  against  the  point  we  intend 
attacking,  let  them  open  on  the  enemy  on  the  rocky  hill. 

"  Most  respectfully, 

<*  J.  LOKOSTSEST, 

''  Lieutenant-General  Commanding." 

The  order  to  fire  the  signal-guns  was  immediately  communicated  to 
Major  Eshleman,  commanding  the  Washington  Artillery,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  first  gun  rang  out  upon  the  still  summer  air.  There  was  a 
moment's  delay  with  the  second  gun,  a  friction-primer  having  failed  to 
explode.  It  was  but  a  little  space  of  time,  but  a  hundred  thousand 
men  were  listening.  Finally  a  puff  of  smoke  was  seen  at  the  Peach 
Orchard,  then  came  a  roar  and  a  flash,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  Confederate  artillery  opened  upon  the  enemy's  position, 
and  the  deadly  work  b^an  with  the  noise  of  the  heaviest  thunder, 
echoing  and  re-echoing  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Federal  artillery,  numbering  almost  as  many  guns  as  the  Con- 
federate, replied  immediately,  and  the  battle  of  the  3d  of  July  had 
opened.  Shot  and  shell  tore  through  the  air  and  plowed  great  furrows 
in  the  fields,  and  crashed  through  batteries,  tearing  to  pieces  men  and 
horses.  It  was  a  grand  but  terrific  sight.  Lee,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Southern  army,  flushed  with  the  late  victories  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  looked  on  and  calmly  awaited  the  dreadful  shock. 

For  forty  minutes  the  dreadful  din  continued,  until  the  cannoneers, 
exhausted  with  their  work,  and  almost  fainting  from  the  heat  of  that 
July  day,  being  ordered  to  cease  firing,  the  fire  slackened,  and  finally 
hardly  a  gun  was  heard  from  either  combatant.  Then  Pickett's  brave 
Virginians — heroes  of  many  battles — stood  up  and  formed  for  the 
aasault,  their  gallant  commander  riding  up  and  down  his  lines,  talking 
calmly  to  his  officers  and  men.  But  Longstreet  could  not  bear  to  give 
the  order  to  throw  these  men  across  the  plain  and  against  the  breast- 
works of  the  enemy,  and  when  at  last  Pickett  said,  "  Shall  I  go  for- 
ward, sir  y^  Longstreet  turned  away  his  head.    Then  Pickett,  proudly 
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and  impetuously,  said,  with  the  air  of  an  old  crusader,  ^'  Sir,  I  shall 
lead  my  division  forward/^ 

The  loud  orders  from  the  officers  now  rung  out, — ^'Attention! 
Attention  I"  and  the  brave  fellows,  realizing  the  hot  work  before  them, 
could  be  heard  calling  out  to  friends  and  comrades  a  few  files  from 
them,  "  Good-by,  boys  I  good-by  1"  Suddenly  the  final  order  came 
from  Pickett  himself,  who,  superbly  mounted,  and  with  his  long  hair 
waving  under  his  kepi,  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  war, — ^^  Column 
forward !  guide  centre  I"  and  the  brigades  of  Kemper,  Armistead,  and 
Garnett  moved  forward  in  common  time,  their  gay  battle-flags  flutter- 
ing over  their  heads  as  they  passed  over  the  green  sward.  It  was 
nearly  a  mile  they  had  to  chai^,  and  the  enemy's  artillery,  again  open- 
ing, made  great  gaps  in  the  ranks,  which  were  closed  up  as  fast  as 
made. 

Heth's  division,  under  Greneral  Pettigrew,  now  emerged  from  the 
timber,  and  followed  Pickett  on  his  left  flank  and  in  echelon.  Wilcox 
moved  out  upon  his  right.  Pickett's  lines  were  seen  to  halt,  and  under 
a  tremendous  fire  he  changed  his  direction  by  an  oblique  movement, 
beautifully,  coolly,  and  deliberately  made.  They  then  advanced 
again,  and  the  Confederate  artillery  reopened  upon  the  enemy,  firing 
over  the  heads  of  the  advancing  lines. 

Forward  the  brave  Virginians  went,  until  at  last  they  were  within 
range  of  the  Federal  infantry  behind  the  stone  walls  on  Cemetery 
Hill.  Then  the  blue  line  arose,  and  with  loud  cheers  poured  a  deadly 
fire  into  the  Confederate  ranks.  The  Confederates  responded  with  a 
wild  yell,  and  pushed  on  unfalteringly.  Now  a  body  of  Federals  were 
seen  emerging  from  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  left  of  Pettigrew's  North 
Carolinians.  Taken  by  surprise,  they  faltered,  staggered,  and  fell  back, 
as  the  best  troops  will  do  when  realizing  they  are  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

Pickett's  men  had  crossed  the  Federal  lines  and  had  laid  their 
hands  upon  eleven  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  were  in  the  full  flush 
of  victory,  when  news  came  to  Pickett  from  Longstreet,  conveyed  by 
Colonel  Latrobe  of  his  stafl^,  whose  horse  was  shot  under  him  as  he 
crossed  the  field,  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  his  supports.  He 
galloped  back  to  try  and  rally  the  fugitives,  but  all  in  vain, — ^they 
could  not  form  under  that  storm  of  shot,  shell,  and  bullets.  Then, 
finding  himself  unsupported,  each  of  his  flanks  assailed,  his  generals, 
Kemper,  Armistead,  and  Garnett,  and  all  of  his  field-officers  killed  or 
wounded,  his  men  falling  by  scores  around  him,  he  threw  away  his 
empty  pistol,  and  with  his  great  soldier-heart  almost  breaking,  he 
gave  his  orders  for  his  remaining  braves  to  fall  back. 

But  '^Wagram"  had  been  eclipsed,  and  they  had  won  undying 
renown,  and  whenever  (Jettysburg  is  spoken  of  by  friend  or  foe,  the 
charge  of  Pickett  and  his  men  will  be  recalled  with  the  same  pride 
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Englishmen  feel  when  speaking  of  the  charge  of  the  brave  '^six 
hundred^'  at  Balaklava. 

After  the  repulse  of  his  attacks  on  the  3d  of  Julj^  Lee  held  his 
lines  unmolested  all  the  day  long  on  the  4th  of  July^  and  at  night 
when  his  army  was  withdrawing  through  the  rain  and  over  the  muddy 
roads  towards  the  Potomac,  he  said,  as  he  paced  before  a  pile  of 
blazing  logs  that  made  his  camp-fire,  showing  the  magnanimity  of  his 
soul,  ^^  It  is  all  my  fault ;  I  thought  my  men  were  invincible." 

The  Confederate  army  rested  ten  days  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  which  was  too  deep  to  ford,  awaiting  the  construction  of  a 
rude  and  improvised  pontoon  bridge,  and  after  receiving  a  fresh 
supply  of  ammunition,  recrossed  the  river  unmolested  into  Virginia. 

Wn-LiAM  Mttj.er  Owen, 
Laie  Oolond  Battalupi  Washington  Artillery,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  GERSHOM  MOTT,  U.S^V., 
AND  THE  THIRD  CORPS,  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC. 

There  is  a  Latin  adage,  nearly  twenty  centuries  old;  that  ^^  nothing 
but  good  should  be  spoken  of  the  deadV  {de  mortuia  nil  nisi  bonum). 
Obedience  to  this  precept  as  regards  the  truth' of  history  converts;  as  a 
rule,  every  necrol<^  into  a  simple  eulogy  or  panegyric ;  the  latter,  too 
often  such  an  exaggeration  of  praise,  that  in  justice  it  can  be  styled 
nothing  less  than  fulsome  flattery.  For  my  part,  the  preparation  of 
commemorative  notices  has  been  a  labor  founded  on  pure  conviction; 
warped;  perhaps,  as  all  human  efforts  arC;  by  feeling;  but  still  inten- 
tionally honest  If  the  truth  could  not  be  told;  my  refuge  has  been 
sUefncCy — 

"  'Tis  a  great  fault  in  a  chronologer 
To  turn  parasite ;  an  absolute  historian 
Should  be  in  fear  of  none ;  neither  should  he 
Write  anything  more  than  truth,  for  friendship 
Or  else  for  hate." 

In  speaking  of  the  Third  Army  Corps  and  of  the  deceased  General 
Gershom  Mott;  this  is  a  concrete  of  the  opinion  of  experts;  and  not  the 
effusion  of  friendship.  Upon  me  the  impression  of  General  Mott  was 
cold;  very  cold.  When  two  men  come  together;  the  atmosphere  which 
environs  them  is  either  sympathetic  or  the  contrary;  charged  with 
positive  or  negaUve  electricity.  Towards  Kearny  there  was  the  attrac- 
tion of  blood ;  towards  HeintzlemaU;  Hooker;  SickleS;  admiration ; 
towards  Humphreys;  affection ;  touching  Mott,  observation  and  respect 
for  qualities  that  make  the  soldier  a  shining  light  in  the  field ;  a  light 
fed  by  deeds  daringly  done,  and  professional  duties  thoroughly  fulfilled. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  Mott  solved  the  problem  of  every  successive 
service  allotted  to  him;  and  illustrated  the  demonstration  with  bravery, 
equal  to  the  highest  proof  in  every  command  within  the  Corps,  of  which 
he  was  a  representative  man ;  shining  not  with  the  fitfulness  of  an  electric 
light;  but  the  steady  blaze  of  an  argand-lamp  in  a  lofty  pharos  (light- 
house). 

He  was  a  soldier  of  the  stamp  sung  by  Dryden  and  Lee  in  their 
Tragedy  of  the  "  Duke  of  Guise''  (1683);— 
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*'  How  nobly  he  becomes  the  great  battalion  I 
See  how  he  shines  in  arms,  and  suns  the  field." 

Glorious  destiny  for  any  one;  more  glorions  when  the  title  is 
earned  by  a  long,  continuous,  faithful  discharge  of  the  claims  which 
are  imposed  upon  an  officer  when  he  assumes  the  national  uniform,  and 
accepts  the  commission  of  his  country  to  defend  her  int^rity. 

With  this  introduction,  which  is  requisite  to  make  clear  the  feelings 
of  a  speaker  or  writer,  let  close  observation  and  careful  criticism  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  pronounce  the  Address  upon  the  memory  of  a 
deceased  associate.  My  work  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  since  I 
am  writing  with  the  coldness  of  the  chisel  of  a  sculptor,  chipping  out 
the  statue  of  an  heroic  figure.  A  most  gallant  (as  r^arded  his  mili- 
tary services)  and  very  unlucky  (as  respected  his  personal  interests) 
soldier  and  officer  has  fallen  out  from  the  ranks, — stricken  down  by 
heart-disease  on  the  29th  November,  1884,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
— ^to  the  last  discharging  an  office  of  trust  in  connection  with  the 
'^  Third  Army  Corps  Union.''  To  them  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  him. 
Every  heart  echoes  the  regret  that  Gershom  Mott,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
suddenly  crossed  the  '^  Dark  River,"  which,  after  winding  through  the 
sun-lit  or  storm-beat,  the  rough  or  smooth  landscape,  of  Life,  loses 
itself  or  plunges,  as  in  his  case,  swift  and  straight  into  the  Sea  of 
Death,— 

**  How  near 
We  tread  the  confines  of  the  spirit  world  I 
How  thin  the  veil  that  hides  it  I" 

The  Third  Corps  have  been  styled  ^^a  peculiar  people,"  and  Mott 
was  one  of  the  peculiar  representatives  of  these,  to  some  extent,  abnormal 
people,  who  are  willing  to  be  considered  by  outsiders  just  what  they 
claim  to  be,  '^  the  glorious  old  fighting  Third  Corps  as  WE  understand 
it" 

Here  permit  a  digression  of  some  historical  value  which  may  prove 
interesting,  if  no  more  than  of  military  significance,  since  it  is  pertinent 
to  this  occasion. 

The  formation  of  Army  Corps,  in  the  present  signification  of  the 
term,  does  not  date  back  farther  than  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  is  due  to  Napoleon,  and  coeval  with  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
French  Imperially  in  the  summer  of  1806. 

In  previous  Articles  in  this  line,  attention  has  been  again  and  again 
called  to  the  remarkable  prominence  of  a  Third  Corps  in  every  cam- 
paign, both  in  the  Armies  of  Napoleon  and  in  those  opposed  to  him. 
This  occurred  not  only  once  or  more,  at  intervals,  but  in  war  afler  war, 
and  in  campaign  after  campaign.  In  every  case  the  Third  Corps  made 
its  mark,  and  cut  or  sliced  off  such  deep  and  conspicuous  blazes,  that 
its  commanding  Generals  could  point  with  pride  to  their  gashes  into 
the  hardwood  of  the  enemy* 
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It  was  on  the  31st  October^  1806^  that  the  Grand  Army  at  Bou- 
logne^ organized  by  Napoleon,  was  divided  into  Seven  Corps.  The 
original  Third  was  assigned  to  Davoost,  whom  Mott  very  much  re- 
sembled in  many  particulars.  Davoust  continued  to  command  the 
Third  Corps  throughout  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  1805 ;  of  Jena^ 
1806;  of  Eylau  and  of  Friedland,  1807;  of  Wagram,  1809. 

Davoust,  in  1806,  declared  to  his  master,  Napoleon,  ^'  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Third  Corps  will  ever  be  to  you  what  the  Tenth  L^ion  was 
to  Caesar,'^ — ^what  the  Tenth  L^ion,  famous  for  all  time,  had  been  to 
the  armies  which  subjected  Graul  and  decided  the  mastership  of  the 
world.  In  the  terrible  Russian  Campaign  of  1812,  Ney,  ^^  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,^'  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Corps,  which  is  all-sufficient 
to  establish  its  renown.  It  was  fought  and  wrought  to  pieces  in  1812 
and  1813,  like  our  Third  Corps  in  the  campaigns  of  1862  and  1863. 

The  Third  Corps  was  still  under  Ney  during  the  campaign  culmi- 
nating at  Leipsic  in  1813.  In  1814,  Morand  had  the  Third  Corps; 
and,  in  1816,  Vandamme,  a  rough  and  robber,  but  as  a  soldier  worthy 
to  rank  with  Davoust  and  Ney. 

When,  in  1813,  the  martyrized  Prussians  rose  against  the  Arch 
Traitor  to  all  that  was  free  and  honest,  the  Army  of  Silesia  under  the 
illustrious  Bliicher,  the  soul  of  the  body  which  crushed  the  Corsican 
tyrant,  was  to  the  liberating  hosts  what  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
proved  to  the  North  and  to  the  Union.  In  that  Army  of  Silesia,  the 
Third  Corps  was  commanded  by  as  able  and  brave  and  faithful  a  gen- 
eral, Osten  Sacken,  as  ever  led  or  put  men  into  battle ;  and  the  Third 
Corps  had  the  heaviest  end  of  the  log  to  carry,  and  they  did  so  grandly. 
Thus  it  was  in  war  after  war  under  the  banner  of  one  or  the  other 
Combatant.  In  the  Prusso- Austrian  war  of  1866,  the  Third  Corps 
again  came  to  the  front  under  the  brave  and  capable  '^  Bed  Prince,'^ — 
Frederick  Charles, — and  to  them  mainly  are  due  the  victories  ascribed 
to  his  army. 

In  the  Prusso-French  war  of  1870-71,  the  Third  Army  and  the 
Third  Army  Corps  especially  distinguished  themselves,  and  did  as 
hard  work  as  any  of  the  hosts  which  brought  France  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  grandson  of  the  sainted  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia. 

Now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  this  curious  parallel,  of  which 
want  of  time  precludes  the  carrying  through  in  all  its  significance. 
During  the  *^  Slaveholders^  Rebellion''  the  Second  and  Third  Corps 
frequently  fought  together,  and  had  to  support  each  other.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  same  two  corps  under  Napoleon ;  but  an  exact  parallel 
to  the  delivery  of  the  final  blows  of  the  combined  Second-Third  Corps 
against  Lee,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  April,  1865,  transpired  in  1849, 
when  the  Russian  Field-Marshal  Paskewich,  leaving  his  trains  behind 
him,  fell,  with  the  Russian  Second  and  Third  Corps,  upon  Nagy 
Shandor  on  the  Second  August,  1849,  in  front  of  Debreozin,  and 
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routed  the  Hungarians.  This  corresponds  to  the  Cumberland  Church, 
or  Heights  of  Farmville  fight,  of  Humphreys,  7th  April,  1866,  the 
last  pitched  battle  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  rather  of  its  Com- 
bined Second-Third  Corps  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  Georgey,  the  Military  Dictator  suc- 
ceeding the  charlatan,  Kossuth,  was  compelled  to  his  surrender  at 
VilagoSy  13th  August,  1849,  an  exact  parallel  for  the  Hungarians  to 
that  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court-House.  Both  ended  a  War  and  a 
Bebellion. 

Our  Third  Corps  General  Mott  was  sprung  from  patriotic  parent- 
age, and  came  honestly  by  his  military  characteristics  through  inherit- 
ance. He  was  a  grandson  of  Captain  John  Mott,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Continental  Line,  who  served  as  one  of  the  guides  to  Washington, 
during  his  famous  march  along  the  Delaware-River-Boad  to  the  re- 
deeming victory  at  Trenton.  The  conduct  of  this  grandfather.  Cap- 
tain Mott,  shows  that  he  was  not  only  a  brave,  but  cool  and  observant 
officer,  and  he  distinguished  himself  throughout  the  whole  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  very  qualities  which  were  so  marked  in  the  grand- 
fisither  were  equally  conspicuous  in  the  grandson,  who  manifested  his 
inherited  instincts  by  taking  the  field  in  the  first  war — that  with 
Mexico— which  occurred  after  he  was  old  enough  to  bear  arms.  On  the 
23d  April,  1847,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  Tenth  United 
States  Infantry,  and  served,  '^  with  marked  credit,'^  until  the  ensuing 
peace  with  the  vanquished  sister  republic. 

When  the  '^  Slaveholders'  Rebellion'^  had  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  great  war,  about  a  month  after  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run  or 
Manafisas,  Gershom  Mott  was  commissioned,  23d  August,  1861,  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  Infantry,  New  Jersey  Vol- 
unteers, composed  of  an  exceptionally  creditable  |)^8onne2;  and  on  the 
7th  of  May,  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, — the  anniver- 
sary of  which  is  annually  celebrated,  as  the  Baptism  in  blood  and 
fire  of  the  Third  Corps, — he  was  promoted  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment Infantry,  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  Both  these  regiments  were  in 
the  third  Brigade  of  the  White  Diamond  (Hooker's)  Division.  Five 
days  after  New  Jersey's  idol,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  watch-words  of 
the  Third  Corps,  Phil.  Kearny,  was  killed  at  Chantilly,  that  collision 
so  little  estimated  by  civilians,  although  it  was  the  grand  parry — a  de- 
oisive  conflict  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term — which  turned  aside  Lee's 
direct  thrust  at  Washington,  making  it  one  of  the  ^^  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  Rebellion."  On  the  7th  September,  1862,  Mott  was  commissioned 
Brigadier-General  United  States  Volunteers.  These  rapid  accessions 
of  rank  during  this  terrible  crisis  of  four  months  show  that  Mott  did 
not  win  his  eagle  and  star  by  holiday  work. 

At  Chanoellorsville  he  and  his  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
Third  Corps,  displayed  the  ^^  most  heroic  gallantry."    Mott  '^  at  one 
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time  carrying  the  colors  in  his  own  hand^'  and  leading  the  assaulty 
received  a  very  painful  wound^  and^  weakened  by  loss  of  bloody  had  to 
leave  the  field.  On  the  29th  August  he  resumed  his  command^  and 
on  the  15th  October  had  a  lovely  little  independent  fight,  all  his  own^ 
at  McLean's  Ford,  in  Virginia,  when  ^^he  handsomely  defeated  a 
large  body  of  the''  rebels.  On  the  3d  April,  1864,  General  Mott  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  '^  Thibd  Corps,  cur 
WE  understand  U,^  and  when  the  grand  old  Third  Corps  was  aaaassi- 
noted  as  to  independent  existence,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Fourth  Division,  Combined  Second-Third  Corps. 

He  was  brevetted  Major-General  United  States  Volunteers  for 
gallant  services  at  Spottsylvania,  1st  August,  1864 ;  and  commissioned 
full  Major-General  United  States  Volunteers,  26th  May,  1865,  in 
which  rank  he  continued  until  he  resigned,  20th  February,  1866. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862,  and  in  1863,  he  commanded  the  Second 
New  Jersey  Brigade,  which  was  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
Third  Army  Corps.  He  was  afterwards,  1864,  commander  of  the 
Second  Division,  Third  Army  Corps,  and  subsequently  of  the  Third 
Division,  Combined  Second-Third  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  was  severely  wounded  in  each  year  of  the  four  years'  term  of  his 
service. 

He  was  commissioned  Major-General,  commanding  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  27th  February,  1873,  and  held  that 
position  until  the  date  of  his  sudden  and  unexpected  decease. 

"In  character,"  according  to  General  Orders,  No.  11,  issued  by 
Major-General  William  F.  Stryker,  Adjutant-General  of  New  Jersey, 
1st  December,  1884,  "he  was  a  man  of  strong  friendships;  in  civil 
life  he  was  faithful  to  every  trust ;  as  an  officer  he  was  an  ideal  soldier ; 
in  the  hour  of  battle  he  was  cool,  determined,  and  brave.  His  distin- 
guished services  to  the  nation  will  ever  make  a  bright  record  in  New 
Jersey's  history." 

In  outward  appearance  Mott  was  a  very  striking  man.  To  the  last, 
he  retained  the  slimness  and  litheness  of  youth.  He  looked  at  sixty- 
two  like  a  man  in  his  perfect  prime.  He  furnished  an  idea  of  force, 
of  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  a  steel  rod.  Not  like  Cavaignac,  the 
French  Dictator  in  the  crisis  of  1848,  "wn  roaeau  peint  en  fer" — "a 
reed  painted  to  represent  iron,"  but  the  metal  itself.  Mott  was  iron  in 
will,  and  as  cold  and  as  impervious  and  as  unyielding  as  chilled  iron 
or  steel.     If  there  was  any  fun  in  him  it  was  of  a  grim  sort. 

By  the  remark  that  Mott  was  cold,  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  he  was  unfeeling.  Of  sympathy  he  was  certainly  not  deficient  any 
further  than  a  soldier  must  be  on  the  battle-field.  This  he  proved  by 
adventuring  his  own  interests  to  guard  those  of  the  Corps  and  the  lives 
of  its  constituents.  He  further  demonstrated  this  feeling  in  times  of 
peace,  by  never  being  absent  from  the  gatherings  and  annual  meetings 
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of  the  Third  Army  Corps  Union,  to  which  he  delighted  to  belong,  and 
served  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

At  the  terrible  assault  at  the  Hare  House,  that  terrible  wanton 
waste  of  life,  like  the  preceding  useless  sacrifices  at  Cold  Harbor,  at 
Kenesaw,  and  elsewhere,  Mott  is  said  to  have  long  hesitated,  and 
even  remonstrated,  before  he  would  thrust  his  troops  into  the  jaws  of 
destruction,  and  only  obeyed  when  a  peremptory  command  was  sent 
to  him  which  permitted  no  further  avoiding  the  cruel  and  useless 
slaughter. 

In  a  simple  obituary  it  is  impossible  to  enter,  to  any  great  degree, 
into  details ;  but  there  are  two  episodes  in  the  course  of  the  career  of 
Mott  which  are  most  worthy  of  presentation.  They  are  taken  from 
my  own  blockings  out  for  an  intended  complete  History  of  the  Third 
Corps,  of  which  the  majority  appeared  in  Roosevelt's  '^  Citizen,''  and 
^'Citizen  and  Rou«d  Table;"  in  other  periodicals,  monthlies,  weeklies, 
and  dailies,  which,  if  collected,  properly  manipulated,  and  digested, 
crystallized  so  to  speak,  would  constitute  a  magnificent  memorial  of 
the  inestimable  services  of  '^  the  glorious,  old  Fighting  Third  Corps,  as 
W2  tindergtand  it." 

IN  THE  WILDERNiSS. 

While  General  Hancock  was  re-establishing  his  line,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  6th  of  May,  1865,  a  movement  was  made  which  the 
writer  deems  one  of  the  most  remarkable — not  only  as  regards  its  suc- 
cess but  its  execution — ^in  the  records  of  this  campaign,  fruitful  in 
startling  instances.  Hancock's  front  was  cleared  of  any  dislocated 
bodies  of  the  enemy  by  a  brigade  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Leasure.  He  swung  forward  his  lefl  until  his  line  was  at  right 
angles  with  that  of  Hancock,  and  thus,  with  his  right  at  about  one 
hundred  paces  distance  out  from  the  Union  breastworks,  he  marched 
across  the  whole  front  of  Birney's  divisions  (the  old  Third  Corps),  en- 
coantering  in  his  progress  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  brigade  of  the 
enemy,  and  sweeping  away  every  living  impediment,  until  he  crossed 
the  Orange  Plank  Road  to  the  opposite  wing,  the  right,  of  Hancock's 
line.  If  any  one  has  anything  like  an  acquaintance  with  the  operations 
of  war,  and  reflects  upon  this  movement,  he  will  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  boldest — ^nay,  most  daring,  in  fact  extraordinary— -of  which  he  has 
ever  read.  Its  very  recklessness  most  likely  added  ninety  per  cent,  to 
its  chances  of  success.  It  demonstrates  one  of  two  things:  first,  that 
the  rebels  were  completely  paralyzed  for  the  time  being  by  the  fall  of 
LoDgstreet,  and  open  to  just  such  a  burst  as  had  driven  Hill  two  miles 
back  in  the  morning ;  and,  second,  that  they  had  not  followed  up  our 
retrograde  movement  anything  like  as  fast  or  as  close  as  histories  and 
reports  say  they  did.  In  either  case  the  giving  way  of  part  of  our 
line  must  have  compelled  Hancock's  (our  left)  wing  to  fall  back  with 
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a  precipitation  blinding  anything  like  judicious  observation ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  (Hancock)  was  disgusted  at  seeing  how  things  were 
going  on  when  his  troops  were  thus  "  piling  out'*  and  "  coming  in/* 

The  Rebels  made  no  demonstration  until  4  p.m.;  my  cousin,  Thomp- 
son, aide-de-camp  to  Mott,  recently  Mayor  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  says 
about  5  P.M.  This  is  very  good  proof  that  the  Rebels  were  about  as 
much  disorganized  as  our  own  troops  had  been  in  this  quarter.  About 
that  hour,  Lee  having  got  Longstreet  and  Hill's  troops  once  more  well 
in  hand,  hurled  them  in  four  columns  (Lossing,  iii.  302)  upon  the 
Union  left,  under  Hancock.  This  formation,  however,  does  not  corre- 
spond with  that  mentioned  by  those  present  and  engaged.  Moreover, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  in  the  Wilderness. 

The  eye-witness,  belonging  to  the  Third  Corps,  so  often  quoted  in 
this  connection,  relates  that  there  were  a  few  shots  along  the  skirmish- 
line,  and  that  then  our  pickets  were  driven  in  by  the  Rebel  line  of  battle, 
not  head  of  column  or  columns.  The  Rebels  crossed  the  ''  slashing" 
in  front  of  our  advanced  works  on  the  Brock  Road  in  ^^  almost  perfect 
line  of  battle."  Swinton  speaks  of  "  a  sharp  fusilade,"  which  partici- 
pants do  not  recall,  and  adds  that  ^'  a  repulse  of  the  Confederate  attack 
would  have  been  easy  but  (for)  an  accident."  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  this  "  accident,"  the  combustion  of  our  first  line  of  breastworks  by 
our  own  artillery,  soon  rendered  them  untenable.  The  flames  were 
rapidly  communicated  to  the  adjacent  woods,  and  the  consequent  fear- 
ful heat  and  stifling  smoke  very  quickly  routed  our  men  out  of  their 
defenses,  and  compelled  them  to  rush  back  and  occupy  the  second  line, 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  Thompson  speaks  of  a 
second  line  as  arranged  for  our  artillery  somewhat  "  in  cavalier," — ix.y 
commanding  the  first,  although  both  were  improvised  works. 

When  the  fire  burned  down,  the  Rebels,  who  had  occupied  our  ad- 
vanced works,  opened  fire  upon  those  in  the  rear  and  then  charged. 
Our  troops,  who  had  been  very  badly  shaken  by  their  first  repulse  and 
retrograde,  when  they  saw  the  enemy  in  turn  resume  their  charge  in 
such  magnificent  order,  felt  the  moral  efiect  of  their  cool,  resolute  de- 
meanor, and  became  for  a  short  period,  as  it  were,  paralyzed.  The 
very  same  had  occurred  at  Gettysburg  to  part  of  the  Union  line  on  the 
left. 

Never  did  troops  advance  with  more  imposing  mien  than  the  Rebels 
on  this  occasion  in  the  Wilderness,  their  officers  leading,  ordering  from 
time  to  time,  ''Dress  up,  men,  dress  up!"  stepping  out  as  if  on  parade. 
Some  of  them  were  so  cool  that  they  whipped  ofl^  the  tops  of  the  weeds 
or  budding  brush  with  their  swords,  as  a  dandy  in  a  promenade  might 
switch  off*  a  tall  flower  with  his  cane.  All  the  while  our  artillery  kept 
pegging  away  at  them,  but  the  musketry-fire  was  slack.  The  Union 
officers  seemed  to  feel  the  thing  was  ticklish,  and  there  were  even  whis- 
pers buzzing  around  about ''  reerossing  the  Rapidan." 
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Although  most  of  oar  officers  had  dismounted,  Mott,  "  tlie  reliable/' 
was  on  horseback,  cheering  our  men  by  example  as  well  as  by  voice. 
Some  of  the  Rebels  actually  got  on  top  of  our  works  and  penetrated 
into  those  on  our  left  which  had  been  abandoned.  More  than .  one 
'^  Secesh''  battle-flag  was  planted  flauntingly  in  the  faces  of  our  men, 
and  on  top  of  their  defenses.  So  close  were  the  enemy  to  Mott  and 
his  staff  that  his  aide  emptied  his  revolver  upon  the  nearest. 

Suddenly  a  Northern  hurrah — not  a  Southern  yell — ^resounded  to 
our  rear.  It  was  a  brigade  sent  to  the  support  of  the  bard-pressed 
Fourth  Division  of  the  combined  Second-Third  Corps.  Up  they  came, 
shouting,  in  line  of  battle.  Then  Mott's  men,  reinspired,  rose  and 
poured  a  fearful  fire,  indeed  a  withering  fire,  into  the  faces  and  breasts 
of  the  exulting  foe.  The  Rebels  could  not  stand  it.  The  most  adven- 
turous were  blown  off,  the  foremost  ranks  mown  down,  and  the  whole 
assailing  force  melted  away  from  the  front  of  the  Union  works,  and 
disappeared  in  the  smoke  which  filled  the  woods  like  an  Eastport  fog. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th-18th,  orders  were  issued  for  an  as- 
sault the  next  morning,  Saturday,  18th  June,  at  daylight,  4^  a.m. 
Preparations  were  made  during  the  darkness^  or  rather  moonlight,  and 
precisely  at  the  hour  mentioned,  the  line  moved  forward  over  our  works, 
and  through  a  piece  of  woods  with  very  thick  underbrush,  driving  the 
Rebels  before  it.  In  this  charge  the  Old  Third  ran  over  two  lines  of  the 
Rebel  intrenchments,  and  advanced  to  (towards)  the  Jerusalem  Plank 
Road,  leading  from  the  south  into  Petersburg,  near  to  the  well-known 
"  Hare  House,"  afterwards  the  site  of  Fort  Stedman  or  "  Hell."  Thus 
far  there  was  no  fighting,  for  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  to  a  new,  inner 
line  of  defense. 

At  noon,  18th  June,  an  assault  was  attempted  under  Greneral  Gib- 
bon (Second  Division,  Combined  Second-Third  Corps,  Old  Second), 
but  without  success.  In  the  afternoon  a  second  storming-party  was 
organized  from  Birney's  division,  then  under  command  of  Greneral 
Mott,  Bimey  being,  during  the  absence  of  Hancock,  in  command  of  the 
combined  corps.  A  little  before  five  o^clock  General  Mott  moved  out 
his  force  in  two  columns,  and  in  gallant  style  the  two  leading  brigades 
burst  on  the  enemy.  They  were  received  with  a  withering  fire  from 
concentrated  batteries  and  musketry,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate 
bravery  were  forced  back  with  terrible  loss.  The  charge  was  worthy 
of  the  proverbial  gallantry  of  the  Third  Corps,  but  it  failed  of  success, 
as  the  previous  charge  of  the  Old  Second  Corps  had  also  failed.  In 
r^ard  to  this  afternoon  attack  of  the  18th,  there  are  some  facts  which 
are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  When  Birney  (how  in  command — 
in  the  absence  of  Hancock— of  the  Combined  Second-Third  Corps) 
ordered  Mott,  with  the  Third  Division,  Old  Third,  pure  and  simple, 
to  storm  the  works  in  his  front,  that  noble  officer,  as  mindful  of  the 
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lives  of  his  men  as  oblivious  of  himself,  remarked  that  it  was  sheer 
murder — a  repetition  of  the  slaughter  of  Cold  Harbor — ^to  attempt  to 
assault  strong,  well-devised  defenses,  manned  no  longer  by  the  green 
troops  of  Wise,  but  the  veterans  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 

Mott,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  essentially  obedient  character, 
remonstrated  against  what  was  to  prove  the  reckless  squandering  of 
more  lives. 

Birney's  only  reply  was,  "  Such  are  the  orders  from  headquarters ; 
my  orders  to  you  (Mott)  are,  *  Assault!''^ 

^^  I  knew,'^  said  Mott,  '^  that  it  was  useless  to  expect  suicide,  in  mass, 
from  my  old  troops,  who  had  seen  the  wolf,  had  felt  his  teeth,  and  bore 
the  scars.  All  I  could  hope  was  that  a  heavy  Artillery  raiment,  the 
First  Maine,  innocent  of  the  danger  it  was  to  incur,  would  lead  off 
with  a  dash,  carry  the  works  with  a  rush,  and  then  it  was  my  duty  to 
take  care  that  old,  steady  raiments  were  on  hand,  ready  to  support, 
press,  and  profit  by  any  advantage  won  by  the  gallant  forlorn  hope 
from  the  green  woods  of  the  Androscoggin ;  for  the  First  Maine  came 
from  a  district  around  Paris,  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  its  affluents. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea  I  formed  my  plan.  The  First  Maine 
Heavy  Artillery,  *  red-legged  infantry,'  led  off  in  style.  They  made 
their  burst  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  strong,  and  surged  forward  against 
the  rebel  lines  like  a  blue  wave  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue,' 
crested  with  a  glistening  foam  of  steel.  They  charged  nearly  up  the 
glacis, — or  what  would  represent  it  in  r^ular  fortification,  for  the  space 
between  our  own  and  the  Rebel  line  was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  an  '  ascending  plain,' — but  could  not  attain  the  barrier  before 
them ;  submitted  like  heroes  to  the  tempest  of  canister-balls  and  bullets, 
and  were  arrested  under  close  fire,  only  to  cover  the  ground  with  their 
dead  and  wounded.  The  wave  of  heroes  was  shattered  against  that 
rampart  of  earth,  and  was  blown  to  pieces  by  that  whirlwind  of 
death." 

As  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Houghton,  Seventeenth  Maine  In- 
fantry, an  eye-witness,  says  (page  205), — 

"  At  3  o'clock  P.M.  (June  18)  the  Brigade  was  formed  in  column  by 
regiments  (making  ten  lines  of  regimental  front)  near  the  Hare  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  assault  on  the  enemy's  works,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Third  Brigade,  commanded  b}^  Colonel  Chaplin,  of 
the  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery.  At  4  o'clock  p.m.  both  brigades 
advanced,  and  were  met  by  a  most  destructive  and  disastrous  fire  from 
the  enemy,  both  of  musketry  and  artillery.  A  barn,  which  was  be- 
tween our  column  and  the  enemy's  works,  afforded  too  tempting  a 
shelter  to  the  men  of  the  brigade ;  and  after  they  had  become  satisfied 
that  the  assault  was  impracticable,  the  larger  portion  of  the  troops  soon 
congregated  in  disorder  behind  it,  and  the  attempt  to  storm  the  position 
was  abandoned. 
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^  The  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery  formed  the  van  of  the  aasaalt- 
ing  column  of  the  Third  Brigade^  and  with  gallantry  almost  unparal- 
leled stood  boldly  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  charging  nearly  up  to  the 
enemy^s  works.  When  the  historian  of  the  war  shall  seek  an  instance 
of  noble  daring  and  unflinching  bravery,  let  him  point  to  the  memora- 
ble charge  of  the  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery,  on  the  18th  day  of 
June,  1864.  With  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  officers  and  men,  that 
lament  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  in  five  minutes^  time,  without 
having  fired  a  shot,  its  loss  on  that  bloody  field  was  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  officers  and  men  dead  and  wounded.'' 

Exactly  two-thirds  of  its  effective  force  engaged  in  the  assault, — 

"  They  that  had  fought  so  well, 
Game  thro'  the  jaws  of  death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, — 
All  that  was  left  of  them," 

and  the  assault  was  abandoned. 

The  fact  is  the  veteran  supports  would  not,  could  not,  bring  them- 
selves to  waste  their  lives  in  that  Gtehenna  of  Fire  which  they  felt 
could  only  consume  them ;  which  they  knew  no  valor  oould  quench, 
no  exertion  of  intrepidity  stifle ;  and  they  were  assured  no  effort  of 
self-sacrificing  energy  or  valor  oould  *^  pluck  the  flower  safety  from 
such  a  nettle  of  danger/' 

The  attack  failed  I 

During  this  attack  an  incident  occurred  which  had  its  perfect  par- 
allel in  the  course  of  Humphreys's  assault  on  the  sunken  road  at  the 
foot  of  Marye's  Heights,  at  the  Fredericksburg  first.  A  barn  afforded 
so  tempting  a  shelter  to  some  men  of  the  brigade,  who  had  learned 
every  dodge  by  experience,  that  after  they  had  become  satisfied  that 
the  assault  was  impracticable,  the  larger  portion  of  the  troops  soon 
coi^regated  in  disorder  behind  it,  and  the  attempt  to  storm  the  rebel 
position  was  abandoned. 

The  unhappy  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery  was  sacrificed  I 

Mott  had  foreseen  this  result,  and  when  the  news  was  flashed  back 
to  Maine,  it  was  reported,  a  wail,  a  howl  of  execration  went  up  from 
over  one  thousand  widows  and  orphans,  left  without  husbands  and 
fathers,  to  the  cold  piiy  of  the  world. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President,  once  Senator  from  Maine,  a  na- 
tive of  a  district  near  that  which  had  recruited  and  sent  forth  the  noble 
regiment  thus  put  in  and  smashed  up,  indignantly  appealed  to  Lincoln 
to  scathe  the  holocaust  with  the  words  of  a  brother,  of  a  representative, 
of  a  man  I  The  people,  he  said, — so  runs  the  tale, — ^had  had  enough 
of  such  prodigal  squandering  of  life  in  the  Wilderness ;  at  the  Death 
Angle,  around  the  fearful  slaughter-field  of  Spottsylvania,  at  Cold 
Harbor,  and  now  before  Petersburg.  It  must  stop  I  It  must  cease ! 
The  people  would  not  stand  it  I 
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Linooln,  aroused  at  this  denunciatory  appeal  from  the  lips  of  a 
patriot^  the  mouth-piece  of  a  State  unsurpassed  in  loyalty,  transmitted 
the  peremptory  injunction  to  abstain  in  future  from  such  murders  in 
mass. 

So  runs  the  story,  as  related  immediately  after  the  war.  Be  it  true 
or  not,  this  useless  expenditure  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  of 
Maine's  heroes  was  a  blessing  to  the  army,  to  the  whole  North.  Al- 
though it  could  not  dry  the  tears  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  already 
bereaved,  it  prevented  the  weeping  of  thousands  in  the  future. 

This  was  the  last  of  those  smashings  up  of  men  against  the  impos- 
sible, the  inexpugnable.  All  future  assaults  had  a  show  of  success. 
This  of  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  18th  June,  had  no,  or  scarcely  any, 
chance  of  triumph. 

Let  the  country  mark  this  day  in  black.  The  attack  along  the 
whole  line  in  the  Wilderness  and  at  Cold  Harbor  had  seemed  excusable, 
because  it  involved  the  possible ;  but  this  assault  only  implied  murder. 

The  words  of  Hamlin  had  their  effect,  and  henceforward  if  there 
was  ^'  madness,'^  as  old  Polonius  said,  '^  there  was  method  in  it.'' 

For  six  weeks  there  had  been  next  to  no  method.  Who  was  to 
blame?  The  country  may  hold  the  chief  responsible;  but  to  whom 
will  close  and  military  criticism  attach  the  censure  ? 

Major-General  Robert  McAllister,  glorious  representative  of  the 
Old  Third  Corps,  recorded,  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  a  touching 
statement  of  what  followed  this  ass^iult.  According  to  that  Christian 
soldier  ^^the  enemy  whose  fearful  offenses  have  been  condoned  by 
political  influences  and  interested  calculations,  would  not  permit  us  to 
succor  or  remove  our  wounded ;  and  there  they  lay  between  the  two 
lines,  making  day  and  night  hideous  with  their  appeals  for  assistance, 
and  their  shrieks  and  groans,  extorted  by  agony,  until  by  the  laborious 
approaches,  of  forty-eight  hours'  labor  and  exposure  to  death,  we 
won  the  ground,  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  carry  food  and  water. 
Great  God !  even  water  was  denied  by  the  enemy's  fire — to  quench 
the  thirst  intensified  by  the  fever  of  wounds — and  surgical  aid  to  those 
who  survived." 

Here  follows  an  account  of  Mott's  last  appearance  in  the  field,  when 
he  was  again  disabled  at  a  crisis,  struck  down  within  seventy-two 
hours  of  the  consummation  for  which  he  had  fought,  for  four  years, 
and  yet  was  not  predestined  to  witness.  He  just  came  short,  so  that 
his  military  career  was  not  rounded,  as  Shakspeare  says, — complete 
like  an  O. 

The  Old  Third  Corps  broke  camp  at  7  a.m.  on  Thursday,  6th  April, 
1865,  and  moved  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Division  (Old  Second).  Some 
two  hours  afterwards,  between  9  and  10  A.M.,  the  Old  Third  struck  the 
Rebel  rear-guard  near  Amelia  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  on  Flat  Creek, 
about  seven  miles  west  by  south  of  Amelia  Court-House.    Mott,  at 
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onoe,  under  orders  from  his  oorps-commander  (Humphrej^),  sent  his 
aide,  J.  H.  Demoreet,  First  Lieutenant  Eighth  New  Jersey,  to  direct 
(reneral  Pieroe  (Second  Brigade,  Old  Third)  to  throw  out  a  small  force 
and  feel  the  enemy.  At  10  A.M.,  Colonel  Weygant,  with  his  regiment, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  New  York,  led  off  across  Flat 
.Creek,  and  about  this  time  skirmishing  commenced.  At  10)^  a.m. 
the  same  aide  was  sent  to  Greneral  Mott  to  order  General  de  Trobriand 
to  push  his  First  Brigade  (Old  Third)  forward  to  capture  a  Confederate 
wagon-train  filing  across  the  direction  of  the  march  of  the  Combined 
Second-Third  Corps,  in  full  sight  north  by  west  and  northwest  of 
the  village  of  Amelia  Salt  Sulphur  Springs  and  of  Mott's  command 
southeast  of  Flat  Creek,  and  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
stream.  On  his  return,  Demorest  had  no  sooner  reported  the  delivery 
of  this  order  when  Mott  was  shot  in  the  right  leg  by  a  rifle-ball,  and 
had  to  be  immediately  removed  from  the  field.  This  was  Mott's  fourth 
wound.  The  first  plugged  him  in  the  bridle  or  left  arm  at  the  Second 
Bull  Bun.  It  fractured  one  of  the  bones  of  his  forearm,  which  never 
reunited.  A  second  bullet  shattered  his  left  or  bridle-hand,  crippling 
it  for  life,  as  he  was  leading  a  charge  at  Hazel  Grove,  or  rather  near 
the  Chancel lorsville  House,  Sunday  morning,  3d  April,  1863.  A  third 
bullet  plumped  him  in  the  right  side  as  he  was  reconnoitring  near 
Spottsylvania  on  the  19th  May,  1864,  at  the  time  Ewell,  on  that  occa- 
sion, according  to  one  account,  was  foxing  around  snifling  at  our  trains ; 
or  according  to  another,  trying  to  turn  our  right  flank.  Thus  Mott 
had  received  a  wound  for  every  year  of  his  service.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Third  Corps'  first  fight,  5th  May,  1862,  at 
Williamsburg,  and  was  thus  now  prevented  by  a  disabling  wound 
from  doing  the  same  in  its  last  conflict,  which  was  to  come  off  some 
thirty  hours  (subsequent  to  the  last  casualty  herein  referred  to)  on  the 
7tb  April,  1866,  near  Cumberland  Church,  to  the  right  (facing  west) 
and  north  of  Farmville. 

De  Trobriand  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  wounding  of  his 
superior.  He  says,  in  effect :  As  soon  as  the  Old  Third  (between  9 
and  10  A.M.,  6th  April)  struck  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  Mott  commu- 
nicated his  instructions  to  him  for  ^'  putting  in''  the  First  Brigade,  Old 
Third,  reinforced  in  support  on  its  left  by  the  Seventeenth  Maine  from 
the  Second  Brigade. 

At  once  these  troops  pushed  ahead  under  a  sharp  fire  and  drove  the 
enemy.  The  "inevitable"  Twentieth  Indiana,  Kearny's  "pet"  or- 
ganization, deployed  as  skirmishers,  led  in,  supported  by  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fourth  New  York.  They  advanced  lustily,  briskly 
crowned  a  height  held  by  the  enemy,  and  made  them  fall  back  on  the 
road  towards  Deatonville,  four  miles  west  of  Amelia  Salt  Sulphur 
Springs.  Mott  as  usual,  wishing  to  see  for  himself  what  was  going  on, 
rode  forward  to  the  skirmish-line,  where  he  found  his  senior  Brigadier 
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directing  matters.  "  Everything's  lovely/'  or  "  All  is  in  good  trim," 
said  Mott  '^  Drive  them  smartly  and  try  to  catch  the  baggage-train, 
which  is  only  a  little  way  (a  mile  or  so)  ahead.  If  you  capture  it,  one 
hundred  to  one  but  you  will  find  in  it  your  Brevet  of  Major-General.'' 
These  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  dull  thud  of  a  bullet  and 
the  agitation  in  the  staff  showed  that  the  lead  had  hit  a  shining  mark. 
It  had  indeed.  It  had  passed  through  Mott's  right  lower  I^  directly 
between  the  two  bones.  The  hemorrhage  was  great.  A  stretcher  was 
brought  up  and  the  Old  Third  Division  Commander  placed  upon  it. 
He  (Mott)  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  and  said,  ^^  You  (de  Tro- 
briand)  are  now  in  command  of  the  Division  (the  Third  of  the  Com- 
bined Second-Third  Corps,  in  reality  the  whole  of  what  remained 
of  the  Old  Third  Corps).  You  already  have  my  directions  what  to 
do.  I  have  no  further  instructions  to  give.  Hold  on  to  all  you 
win  I     Grood  luck  and  God-speed !" 

With  this  manly  exhortation  Mott  was  borne  off,  suffering  less,  per- 
haps, from  the  physical  pain  than  from  the  moral  anguish  occasioned  by 
the  stinging  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  take  part  in  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  operations  ''  in  which  he  had  played  for  nearly  four 
years  a  part  as  meritorious  as  it  was  distinguished." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  writer  has  never  heard  a  West  Pointer, 
a  Regular,  or  a  Volunteer  utter  a  disparaging  word  in  r^ard  'to  Mott 
However  they  may  criticise  others  and  condemn  and  pick  them  to 
pieces,  they  invariably  have  a  good  word  for  Mott,  the  only  full  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers  from  New  Jersey,  except  Kearny,  and  the  only 
one  at  the  close  of  the  war.  All  concur  that  as  a  citizen  he  was  be- 
yond reproach,  and  that  as  a  soldier  he  was  a  good,  hard  fighter.  As 
Montano  says  of  Othello, — 

"  the  man  commands 


Like  a  full  soldier/' 

'^  Give  him  a  position  to  hold,  and  the  devil  can't  drive  him  out  of  it." 
Thus  obstinate  in  defending,  he  was  equally  good  in  attack.  Steady ! 
steady  I  push  on !  drive  ahead !  ever  doing  his  best.  The  most  cen- 
sorious set  him  down,  if  '^  not  a  brilliant  man,  a  valuable,  reliable  sub- 
ordinate commander."  ^'  Mott  is  a  first-rate  fellow,"  was  the  summing 
up  of  a  general  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  more  inclined  to  con- 
demn than  praise  his  equals  and  superiors.  One  who  knew  him  well, 
and  served  beside  him  long,  himself  a  smart,  active  officer,  said  that 
"  the  country  owed  much  to  Mott's  tenacity,  especially  in  Grant's  bat- 
tles in  the  Wilderness."  In  the  opinion  of  this  officer,  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  critical  spot  and  moment,  ^^  Mott's  holding  on  as  he  did  saved 
the  Union  left  and  the  fight  on  the  second  day  in  the  Wilderness,  May 
6,  1864.  Without  seeking  to  depreciate  any  one,  if  there  had  been  a 
Mott  on  our  right,  ^and  in  other  places'  on  that  baffling  and  bloody 
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day,  and  the  Old  boys  of  Kearny  and  Hooker,  ^men  of  the  Diamond 
Paldi/  we  would  not  have  come  so  near  a  '  barst*up'  as  we  did  in  that 
quarter/'  This  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  is  not  meant  to  be  so ;  and  the 
expression  would  not  be  quoted  were  it  not  to  show  the  exalted  esti- 
mate put  upon  the  preparation  and  tenacity  of  Mott  and  his  men  by  an 
experienced  and  observant  soldier.  Mott  was  tall,  well  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  type,  dark  hair, — ^afterwards  well  grizzled,— -dark 
eyes,  dark  complexion  (or  well  bronzed),  good  face,  manly  deportment, 
active,  wiry,  enei^tic  and  determined,  steadfast  and  severe,  but, — so  says 
the  speaker  quoted,-when  acquainted  with  the  truth,  strikingly  just 
Mott  demanded  true  work  from  his  Staff.  He  would  receive  no  hear- 
say reports  of  what  was  going  on,  but  insisted  on  the  result  of  personal 
experience  or  examination.  Pity  we  had  not  had  more  of  the  same 
texture  and  stripe.  Things  would  have  gone  steadier  and  yet  speedier 
to  the  final  result. 

"  Festina  lente !"  was  his  motto :  "  hasten  slowly,'^  but  surely, — a 
rale  which  our  people,  too  much  inclined  to  '^  rush  things,"  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind.    It  would  carry  them  farther  ahead,  and  withal 
establish  them  solidly  in  less  time  than  our  hap-hazard,  ad  captandunij 
way  of  driving  and  too  frequently  smashing  the  machine.     Mott  was 
very  pleasant  in  manners  and  conversation,  without  affectation,  or  the 
slightest  pretension;  had  observed  closely  with  will  and  attention; 
knew  what  he  had  seen,  comprehended  the  '^why,"  and  narrated 
dearly  all  that  he  had  done  or  witnessed.     Very  few  volunteer  officers 
who  have  neither  read  nor  studied  military  matters  were  better  posted. 
Take  him  all  in  all,  he  would  have  been  looked  upon  abroad  as  a  very 
promising  officer,  one  in  r^ard  to  whom  the  old  adage  could  be  truly 
applied,  '^  You  can  out  and  come  again."    Perhaps  the  best  summing  up 
of  Mott's  character  has  been  furnished  by  one  who  had  reason  to  know 
him  very  well,  and  estimate  him  at  his  real  value.     In  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  Mott's  glorious  corps  commander,  Humphreys,  observed  (21- 
7-71),  "  You  have  given  a  very  accurate  description  of  Mott.     His 
noble,  gallant  bearing  in  the  field  put  him  high  in  the  estimation  of 
officers  and  men ;  and  his  quiet,  pleasant,  but  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  those  about  him,  rejecting  exaggerations,  and  sending  back  for  the 
more  correct  story  more  than  once,  attracted  my  especial  notice.    This, 
too,  at  times  that  some  would  have  thought  critical  and  have  been  im- 
patient.    Mott  is  all  you  have  said  of  him."     Emphatic  testimony, 
worthy  the  A  No.  1  soldier  and  general  who  gave  it,  and  the  A  No.  1 
subordinate  who  made  himself  worthy  of  such  language  by  four  years' 
unsorpasBed  fidelity  to  every  requisition  of  duty. 

Ab  lago,  in  spite  of  his  enmity,  was  compelled  to  admit  of  Cassio, 
the  comrade  could  declare  of  Mott, — 

"  He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Gssar 
And  give  direction." 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  end  here  with  this  quotation.  Still, 
a  few  words  from  an  old  tragedy,  '^  Busiris/'  written  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago,  are  awakened  within  the  celb  of  memory' 
while  looking  yearly  upon  his  assembled  peers  or  associates.  To  the 
swiftly-oontracting  circle  of  the  Third  Army  Corps  Union  how  per- 
tinent are  the  following  lines : 

"  The  Bhining  imftges  of  War  are  fled, 
The  fainting  trumpets  languish  in  the  ear, 
The  banners  furVd,  and  all  the  sprightly  blaze 
Of  burnish'd  armor,  like  the  setting  sun, 
Insensibly  is  vanish'd  from  the  thought : 
No  battle,  siege,  or  storm  sustain  [the]  soul 
In  wonted  grandeur,  and  flU  out  [the]  breast." 

NOTE— Important. — Brevet  Major-G^eneral  Robert  McAllister,  XJ.S.V.,  of 
New  Jersey,  who  'commanded  a  brigade  on  the  unfortunate  18th  June,  1864, 
kept  a  record  of  what  occurred,  jotted  down  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot.  He  fur- 
nishes the  following :  "  That  charge  at  the  O.  P.  Hare  House  was  a  mistake  and  a 
blunder  that  ought  not  to  have  occurred.  ...  I  am  a  positive  witness  of  the  fact 
that  whenever  we  undertook  to  get  our  wounded  off  of  the  field,  in  daylight  or  dark, 
we  were  fired  on ;  and  the  poor  dying  soldiers  crying  *  Water  1  water  I'  for  a  long 
time,  I  did  advance  my  lines  in  the  darkness  of  two  nights  in  order  to  get  them ; 
but  by  the  time  we  reached  them,  the  second  night,  they  were  all  dead,  though 
they  lived  to  cry  for  *  Water'  all  one  night  and  the  next  day.  But  little  is  known 
or  written  of  this  fatal  charge.  There  were  two  charges, — one  under  my  command, 
with  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  combined  Second-Third  Corps,  General 
B.  B.  Pierce's  brigade.  Pierce  was  commanding  a  division  that  day,  and  I  was 
temporarily  in  command  of  his  brigade.  This  was  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon, 
my  old  [New  Jersey]  brigade  was  led  into  the  slaughter  over  the  same  ground  by 
Colonel  Chaplain,  of  the  First  Heavy  Artillery,  Maine  regiment,  which  regiment 
was  large, — ^nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  strong, — and  formed  the  first  line ;  and 
thus  lost  six  hundred  aud  thirty-two,  all  of  whom  died  on  the  field.  Can  I  forget 
this  blunder  ?  I  made  a  minute  inspection  of  the  works  before  me,  and  protested 
against  the  advance.  No  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  It  was  to  General  Pierce 
that  I  protested  in  the  forenoon,  and  he  went  to  the  higher  ofiicers  and  stated  the 
facts,  came  back,  and  gave  me  the  order  to  advance.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  got  my  command  outy  and  reported  to  General  Mott  that  I  said  they  could  not 
live  there  five  minutes.  In  less  than  five  minutes  our  men  were  slaughtered,  with 
no  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

**  The  great  want  in  an  army  is  good  brave  ofELcers  to  make  a  minute  reconnois- 
sance  of  all  works  before  storming  them.  Generals  far  in  the  rear  [as  often  re- 
marked by  General  A.  A.  Humphreys]  know  but  little  of  what  is  before  them,  and 
often  uselessly  sacrifice  their  men,  and,  on  the  contrary,  lose  golden  opportunities 
of  capturing  works  of  incalculable  value  to  them. '' 

«  The  Two  Fatal  Charges  ok  the  18th  [Juke,  1864]. 

"  Early  this  morning  (8  a.m.)  I  received  orders  to  form  my  brigade  in  two 
lines  of  battle  and  lead  them  in  the  charge.  We  moved  to  the  left,  near  the  O.  P. 
Hare  House,  and  advanced  slowly  through  a  moderate  fire  from  the  enemy,  and 
captured  their  line  of  works.  Advancing  on  the  O.  P.  Hare  House,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  make  a  stubborn  resistance  at  thia 
place,  but  only  to  lead  us  into  the  trap  set  for  us  in  works  better  planned  and 
stronger  built.  We  thus  advanced  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  came  in 
sight  of  a  strong  line  of  works  well  manned,  a  strong  line  of  infantry,  artillery,  and 
mortars;  and  right  before  my  command  we  had  this  curved-line  death-trap.    I 
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halted  my  command  at  a  road  with  fence  in  front,  and  told  my  men  to  protect 
themselvea  from  the  enemy's  fire,  their  sharpshooters  taking  deadly  aim  at  us.     I 
now  took  a  survey  of  their  works  [manned  and  garnished  as^  above  stated] — a  long, 
smooth  plain  before  us,  raising  a  little  as  we  advanced — ^and  concluded  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  take  these  works  with  one  brigade,  and  so  reported  to  General 
Pierce,  who  came  and  looked  at  them,  and  I  think  agreed  with  me.    He  left  me  to 
report  these  facts  to  General  Birney.    I  knew  nothing  more  until  I  received  an 
order  to  advance,  which  I  did ;  and,  as  I  have  recorded  in  my  home  letter  of  that 
day,  *  I  could  compare  it  to  a  great  hail-storm  cutting  down  the  grain  and  grass.' 
My  men  fell  from  the  withering  and  galling  Are.    Every  step  we  advanced,  the 
greater  the  slaughter.    My  men  dropped  down  in  line  of  battle  on  the  ground.     I 
ordered  them  *  to  plant  the  Union  flags,  that  they  would  wave  in  the  breeze  over  us.' 
It  was  the  strangest  sight  I  had  ever  seen.    Advance  we  could  not  and  live ;  retreat 
we  would  not  without  orders ;  and  every  regimental  flag  was  planted  in  line  of 
battle  over  the  living  and  the  dead.    My  command  lying  flat  on  the  ground  waiting 
for  orders,  with  flags  to  the  breeze.    Our  men  dug  in  the  ground  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  rifle-balls.     I  sent  back  to  Gkneral  Pierce  a  report  of  all  I  had 
done  and  of  the  works  in  our  front,  and  the  impossibility  of  our  successfully  storm- 
ing.     I  received  an  answer  to  '  stay  where  I  was  until  further  orders.'      After  two 
long  hours  in  this  trying  position  I  received  an  order  to  bring  my  command  out 
and  report  to  MaJor-€toneral  Mott.    I  did  so  at  a  considerable  loss,  and  rode 
up  to  the  general  and  reported.  ...  On  concluding  this  very  short  interview  I 
said,  '  General,  where  is  my  old  brigade?'    He  replied,  *■  Just  going  in  where  you 
have  oome  out.'    I  replied,  ^God  help  them.'    He  said,  'Why?'    I  answered, 
'In  that  death-trap  they  cannot  live  flve  minutes.'    At  this  very  moment,  before 
another  word  was  uttered,  an  aid  (I  think  from  Major-Gtoneral  Birney)  rode  up  to 
General  Mott  and  said, '  General,  move  those  two  brigades  into  the  charge.'    The 
£ital  order  was  given  :  on  moved  the  two  brigades,  my  old  brigade  in  front,  with 
the  First  Maine  in  its  front.  Colonel  Chaplain  in  command  of  the  brigade.     His 
raiment  numbered  nine  hundred  in  line,  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  brigade  (it 
was  a  new  regiment  from  Washington).    As  they  moved,  I  held  my  breath,  know- 
ing that  their  destruction  was  sure.    In  less  than  flve  minutes.  Just  as  the  Maine 
Heavy  Artillery  got  within  the  outer  circle  of  the  enemy's  curved  line,  that  regi- 
ment lost  six  hundred  men^  the  two  brigades  moving  into  the  death-trap.    The 
loss  was  nearly  all  in  this  regiment ;  the  others  broke  and  retreated  with  compara- 
tively small  loss.    The  wounded  all  lay  crying  for  'Water,'  'Water.'    Every 
time  I  sent  men  to  bring  them  off  they  were  flred  on.    After  dark  closed  in  on  us, 
I  was  ordered  to  build  a  new  line  of  breastworlcs,  all  under  flre,  so  as  to  reach 
some  of  our  wounded.    Our  men  worked  hard  that  night,  but,  with  considerable 
loss,  sacceeded  in  getting  some  of  the  wounded  off.    The  night  was  cold. 

"June  19. — The  next  day  the  sun  was  quite  hot;  all  this  day  the  poor 
wounded  men  still  calling  out  for  *  Help'  and  '  Water.'  We  all  expected  a  flag 
of  truce,  but  none  came.  .  .  .  That  night,  with  my  brigade,  I  built  another  line 
of  works  still  closer  to  the  enemy.  Next  morning  a  heavy  fog  hung  over  the 
battle-field,  and  I  sent  my  men  out  to  bring  in  the  wounded,  if  any  were  living,  but 
few  remained  alive.  They  were  brought  off,  and  many  of  the  dead.  But  as  soon 
as  the  fog  lifted  we  were  flred  on.  We  were  constantly  under  flre.  The  sharp- 
shooters were  busy  on  both  sides. 

*'  In  one  of  my  home  letters,  after  describing  these  two  charges,  I  spoke  of  the 
bravery  thus  displayed  and  destruction  of  life,  and  remarked  that  the  historians 
would  not  give  us  much  credit  for  it,  as  we  gained  nothing.  The  truth  is,  some 
officers  did  not  want  much  said  about  it." 

J.  Watts  de  Peysteb, 
Breed  Major-General  8.  N.  Y. 
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INDIAN   WARS  IN  TEXAS. 

1. 
The  Cabanchua  Indians  and  Austin's  CtoLONisTS. 

'*  The  outlawed  white  man  by  Colorado's  flood, 
Whose  yengeanoe  shamed  the  Indians'  thirst  for  blood, 
Whose  hellish  arts  surpassed  the  red  man's  far  : 
Whose  hate  enkindled  many  a  border  war, 
Of  which  each  aged  grandame  hath  a  tale 
At  which  man's  bosom  burns,  and  childhood's  cheeks  grow  pale." 

OuB  relation  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Texas  forms  a  very 
interesting  and  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Lone  Star 
State. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  record  of  bloody  wars, 
horrible  massacres,  cruel  and  pitiless  captivities,  thieving  forays,  etc. 
Most  Northern  writers  of  Indian  literature  have  the  erroneous  im« 
pression  that  the  long  and  bitterly-contested  warfare  carried  on  in  New 
England,  along  the  Ohio  Valley,  around  the  lower  lakes,  and  in  the 
far  West,  between  the  white  and  red  men,  constituted  the  entire  struggle 
for  the  ownership  of  the  vast  domain  now  known  as  the  United  States, 
and  which  was  once  owned  and  inhabited  by  savage  Indians.  They 
think  that  the  savages  of  the  Southwest,  and  especially  those  of  Texas, 
were  peaceful,  submissive,  magnanimous,  and  innocent;  and  that  every 
time  a  paleface  came  along,  the  noble  red  man  generously  gave  him  a 
league  or  so  of  land,  and  supplied  him  with  food,  raiment,  and  other 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life ;  and  as  the  settlers  became  more  numer- 
ous, and  encroached  more  and  more  upon  the  game-preserves  of  the 
lords  of  the  forest,  and  surveyed  new  lands,  the  latter  unresistingly  with- 
drew farther  and  farther  towards  the  setting  sun.  This  notion  is  false. 
On  the  contrary,  the  entire  State,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Red  River,  and 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande,  was,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the 
scene  of  the  most  relentlessly-cruel,  bitterly-contested,  and  bloodthirsty 
warfare  known  in  the  annals  of  Indian  wars.  If  possible,  the 
savages  of  our  State  were  more  hideous,  more  passionate,  more  cruel, 
more  revengeful  and  bloodthirsty  than  their  more  Northern  cousins ; 
and  while  the  Texas  tribes  have  never  been  known  to  resort  to  such 
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modeB  of  panishment  as  running  the  gauntlet,  Mazeppa  rides,  and 
ducking  their  prisoners  until  life  was  extinct,  jet  they  concocted  more 
diabolical  and  fiendish  modes,  such  as  perforating  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  captive  with  wooden  splinters,  and,  after  binding  to  some 
tree  and  setting  the  easily-ignited  splinters  on  fire,  leaving  their  victims 
to  meet  a  slow,  certain,  and  horrible  fate;  dragging  captives  through 
cactus  at  the  end  of  a  lasso ;  or,  worse  still,  after  scalping,  tormenting, 
and  agonizing  the  body  of  some  leas  fortunate  captive,  to  bury  him  alive, 
in  an  upright  or  standing  position,  leaving  only  the  freshly-scalped 
and  bleeding  head  above  the  well-tampered  earth,  to  be  scorched  by 
the  sun.  In  this  position  the  victim  would  remain  for  several  days 
au^ring  untold  horrors,  until  death — sweet  messenger — gave  relief. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  above  assertions,  we  will  attempt  to  give,  in  a 
plain,  unvarnished  style,  a  brief  and  necessarily  incomplete  sketch 
(arranged  in  chronological  order)  of  the  Indian  wars  in  Texas. 

1818.  The  BcMe  of  the  "Three  !ZVeea.''— While  Galveston  Island 
was  occupied  by  the  celebrated  buccaneer  and  freebooter,  Jean  Lafitte, 
some  of  his  men  stole  and  carried  away  by  force  a  young  and  very 
beautiful  Caranchua  girl,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  chief* 
This  bold  and  rash  act  so  enraged  the  warlike  sons  of  Anak  that  they 
determined  upon  revenge.  About  three  hundred  warriors  now  came 
over  from  the  mainland,  and  aftier  anchoring  their  canoes  in  a  secluded 
inlet  on  the  bay  side,  they  encamped  at  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  "  Three  Trees."  At  this  time,  a  small  party  of  the  pirates  hap- 
pened to  be  out  hunting ;  the  Indians  discovered  them,  and  succeeded 
in  killing  four,  the  others  fleeing  to  Campeachy  (the  name  Lafitte  had 
given  his  town).^  Lafitte,  with  a  company  of  two  hundred  men 
and  two  cannon,  hastily  marched  down  the  island  to  disperse  them, 
and  commenced  a  heavy  fire  upon  them  with  artillery  and  small- 
arms.  The  Indians  promptly  responded  with  shower  aft;er  shower 
of  arrows. 

After  three  days  of  fighting  and  skirmishing,  the  Indians  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  withdrawing  to  the  mainland  with  a  loss  of  thirty 
killed  and  a  larger  number  wounded.  Lafitte  lost  none  of  his  men, 
but  bad  many  wounded  with  arrows. 

Shortly  aft»r  this  the  Oaranchuas  again  ventured  on  the  island. 
This  fact  was  soon  known  to  Lafitte,  who  at  once  sent  a  party  of  his 
men  against  them.  The  Indians  were  severely  dealt  with,  and  forced 
to  retreat  to  the  mainland. 

1821.  Second  BcMe  of  the  ''  Three  TVees."— Eariy  in  1821,  Lafitte 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  "  little  kingdom'^  by  Lieutenant  Kearney,  who 
was  sent  by  the  American  government  for  that  purpose.  It  was  known 
that  the  pirates  possessed  a  large  amount  of  treasure ;  and  many  sup- 
posed that  in  their  hasty  retreat  they  had  buried  their  gold  on  the 

^  Yoakum,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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island.  As  soon  as  the  pirate  chief  had  left  Gralveston,  Dr.  Parnell 
with  a  company  of  abont  twenty  men  visited  the  island  to  hunt  for 
the  supposed  treasure.  Parnell  failed  to  discover  it,  but  found  that 
a  party  of  one  hundred  Caranchua  Indians  were  encamped  at  the 
''Three  Trees.^'  In  leaving  the  island,  the  pirates  had  run  a  fine 
schooner  into  the  bay,  where  they  were  compelled  to  leave  it.  The 
Indians  had  visited  the  schooner,  and,  after  plundering  it,  had  carried 
away  the  sails  and  stretched  them  as  an  awning  at  the  Three  Trees. 
For  this  act  Parnell  concluded  to  attack  the  Indians.  Having  made 
the  necessary  preparations,  they  set  out,  just  at  dark,  in  time  to  reach  a 
bayou,  running  into  the  pass.'  The  Indians  were  jubilant  over  their 
booty,  and  were  celebrating  the  event  by  dancing  and  singing.  Par- 
nell now  landed,  and  divided  his  men  into  two  parties,  each  company 
marching  up  to  within  forty  yards  of  the  Indians,  when  they  com- 
menced firing  upon  the  unsuspecting  revelers.  At  the  first  discharge 
the  savages  fled  in  every  direction,  but  soon  rallied  and  flew  to  their 
weapons,  when  a  hot  fight  now  commenced ;  but  the  Indians  could  not 
long  stand  before  the  destructive  fire  of  the  Americans,  and  soon  began 
retreating  into  a  swamp  of  high  grass,  carrying  ofl^  their  dead  and 
wounded.'  The  Americans,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Parnell,  escaped 
unhurt.  He  had  an  arrow  shot  through  his  cap  and  the  skin  of  his 
head,  which,  it  is  said,  he  did  not  discover  until  after  the  fight  was  over. 
The  Americans  carried  ofl^  a  young  Indian  as  prisoner.^  It  is  said  that 
the  Caranchuas  never  again  ventured  on  the  island,  thinking  that  it 
would  be  certain  death  to  do  so.  Mr.  Toakum  suggests  that  it  was  these 
attacks  that  made  the  Caranchuas  so  hostile,  and  caused  them  to  take 
revenge  upon  Austin's  innocent  and  defenseless  colonists  in  after-years,^ 
— a  very  plausible  suggestion,  we  think. 

1822. — Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Austin's  first  colonists,  in  1822,  the 
entire  coast  country  of  Texas  was  inhabited  by  the  Caranchua  Indians. 
They  were  believed  to  be  cannibals,*  and  were  very  ferocious  and  war- 
like; hence,  the  Spaniards  were  little  disposed  to  invade  their  territory, 
and  were  only  too  glad  to  contract  with  Stephen  F.  Austin  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Americans  to  settle  among  the  savages,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection. The  first  settlers  of  Austin's  colony  arrived  in  considerable 
force  upon  the  coast,  and  were  well  armed.  The  Indians  were  suf- 
ficiently peaceable  as  long  as  the  settlers  remained  together,  only  beg- 
ging or  stealing  as  an  opportunity  oflered ;  but  when  they  separated  to 
explore  the  country  or  select  suitable  locations,  their  guards  were  killed 
and  their  supplies  were  destroyed  or  carried  ofiF;  while  at  other  places, 
where  settlements  had  been  commenced,  the  Indians  would  lie  in  am- 

>  Yoakumi  vol.  i.  p.  222.  *  Ibid. 

*  Statement  of  L.  M.  Choate,  MS.  ^  Yoakum,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

*  We  have  do  evidence  that  the  Caranchua  Indians  indulged  in  anthropopha- 
gous practices. 
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bash  till  the  men  woald  leave  their  houses,  when  they  would  rush  in 
upon  the  helpless  and  unprotected  women  and  children,  who  plead  for 
mercy  in  vain.  On  one  occasion,  only  one  child  out  of  a  large  family 
was  found  alive,  but  an  ugly  arrow  had  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.^ 
Thus  hostilities  commenced.  The  colonists  were  not  strong  enough  at 
this  period  to  retaliate,  being  unaided  by  a  single  government  soldier, 
and  so  they  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  insolence  they  could  not  re- 
sent. These  vexations  were  endured  for  several  years  by  the  hardy 
and  determined  pioneers,  until  they  became  sufficiently  strong  to  rid 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on.  In  the  spring 
of  1822  two  vessels  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  with  emi- 
grants for  Austin^s  colony.  After  erecting  a  small  fort-like  cabin,  in 
which  they  stored  their  provisions,  goods,  etc.,  the  crew  set  out  to  hunt 
for  the  settlements  higher  up  on  the  river,  leaving  four  young  men  to 
guard  their  supplies. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  settlements,  the  sad  tidings  came  that 
the  fort  had  been  attacked  by  the  Caranchua  Indians,  the  four  young 
men  killed,  and  all  the  goods  destroyed.  On  learning  this  unwelcome 
news,  Captain  Robert  Kuykendall  immediately  raised  a  company  of 
twenty-five  men  and  set  out  for  the  cabin  where  the  party  had  stored 
their  supplies.  On  arriving  at  the  place  they  found  the  cabin  in  ruins. 
The  Indians  had  broken  open  the  cabin  and  taken  everything  there- 
from. They  had  forced  op^  boxes  of  goods,  chests  of  carpenters' 
tools,  farming  utensils,  etc.  Having  destroyed  their  contents,  they  left 
them  scattered  upon  the  earth.  Finding  nothing  of  the  murdered  men, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indians  (who  were  believed  to  be 
cannibals)  had  devoured  them.  Among  many  other  things  which  had 
been  stored  in  the  cabin  were  several  barrels  of  whisky.  These  had 
been  rolled  out  of  the  cabin  and  left  unopened.  After  encamping  for 
the  night,  the  captain  placed  out  sentinels,  and  prepared  for  defense  in 
case  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  who  were  believed  to  be  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Feeling  a  little  desirous,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
know  what  kind  of  whisky  the  barrels  contained,  they  proceeded  to 
remove  the  bung  from  one  of  them,  and  each  took  a  dram.  Soon  a 
gourd  was  filled  and  sent  around  to  the  sentinels.  The  sentinels  soon 
became  very  brave  and  courageous,  and  refused  to  stand  guard  any 
longer,  coming  into  camp.  The  captain,  being  fond  of  a  wee  bit  of  drink 
himself,  had  '^ kissed  the  gourd  quite  often,''  and  finally  decided  that  they 
were  brave  enough  to  whip  the  entire  Caranchua  confederacy;  that  there 
was  no  need  of  sentinels;  and  that  they  could  stay  around  the  camp-fire 
all  night.  They  kept  up  their  frolic  nearly  all  night,  some  one  of  the 
company  now  and  then  exclaiming  that  they  wished  the  Indians  would 
attack  them  that  they  might  show  them  how  Americans  could  fight 
Fortanately,  the  Indians  did  not  discover  them,  else  they  would  have 

'  "Scraps  of  Barly  Texas  History,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Helm,  p.  86. 
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all  been  killed  upon  the  spot.  In  the  morning,  they  exerted  themselves 
to  follow  the  trail  of  the  Indians ;  but  being  very  stupid  and  drowsy 
from  the  effect  of  the  previous  night's  spree,  they  soon  gave  this  up, 
and  returned  to  the  settlements  without  revenge,  but  with  plenty  of 
good  whisky.® 

1823. — During  the  summer  of  1823,  the  oolonists  had  a  severe 
engagement  with  the  Caranchua  Indians.  Three  young  men  had  been 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe  to  obtain  corn  which  had  been  raised  there.* 
The  Caranchua  Indians  had  come  up  the  country  and  encamped  at  the 
month  of  Skull  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  settlement  They 
saw  the  young  men  as  they  returned  with  their  canoe-load  of  corn,  and 
lay  in  wait  for  them.  When  they  were  sufficiently  near,  the  Indians 
fired  upon  them,  killing  two, — a  Mr.  Loy  and  Mr.  Alley.  Mr.  Clark, 
the  only  one  then  remaining,  leaped  into  the  river  and  endeavored  to 
escape,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  not,  however,  until  he  had  received 
seven  severe  wounds.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  from  them  by  crawl- 
ing into  a  heavy  canebrake,  where  he  lay  all  night,  being  unable  to 
crawl  from  the  loss  of  blood.^® 

A  young  man,  by  the  name  of  Brotherton,  had  left  the  settlement 
that  same  evening  to  go  down  to  the  mouth  of  Skull  Creek,  on  horse- 
back. Not  apprehending  any  danger  from  the  Indians,  he  rode  up  to 
the  Indians  quite  late  in  the  evening,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
savages.  Thinking  them  to  be  a  small  tribe  of  friendly  Toncaway  In- 
dians who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  he  still  feared  not.  He  had  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  when  an  Indian  stepped  up  to  him  and  took 
hold  of  his  gun  as  if  he  wished  to  look  at  it. 

He  now  discovered  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a  large  party  of 
hostile  Caranchuas.  Young  Brotherton  now  endeavored  to  retain  pos- 
session of  his  gun ;  but  the  Indian  succeeded  in  wresting  it  from  him. 
The  Indian  attempted  to  shoot  him ;  but  the  gun  being  double-trig^ 
gered,  he  was  unable  to  fire  it.  He  threw  down  the  gun,  and,  catching 
up  his  bow,  shot  Brotherton  in  the  back,  as  he  was  running  from  them. 
The  arrow  entered  his  back-bone,  doing  no  material  injury.  He 
made  his  escape  into  the  timber,  and  in  a  few  hours  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  settlement. 

Immediately  a  company  of  fourteen  men  was  raised,  among  whom 
were  W.  B.  Dewees  and  a  raw  Englishman ;  and  at  midnight  they 
arrived  at  the  place  where  Brotherton  had  been   wounded.     '^  We 

*  This  statement  is  made  upon  the  word  of  the  men  after  their  return. — "  De- 
wees 's  Letters." 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  ground  was  prepared  was  simple :  the  men  burned 
off  the  canebrake,  and  made  holes  in  the  ground  with  hand-spikes,  whore  thej 
planted  the  corn.  The  land  being  very  rich,  a  large  crop  was  raised  in  this  manner. 
—"•  Dewees's  Letters,''  p.  89. 

^  Mr.  Clark  lived  many  years  afterwards,  and  accumulated  immense  wealth. 
His  estate  is  still  in  litigation,  we  believe. 
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there  dismounted/^  said  Dewees,  whose  narrative  we  quote,  ^  and  five 
of  US  went  to  search  out  the  encampment  of  the  Indians.  After 
learning  the  situation  of  their  encampment,  we  returned  to  our  com- 
rades. Here  we  remained  until  about  half  an  hour  before  day.  We 
tied  our  horses,  which  we  left  in  charge  of  the  Englishman,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indians'  encampment.  As  silently  as  possible,  we  crawled 
into  a  thicket  about  ten  steps  behind  the  camp,  placing  ourselves  about 
four  or  five  steps  apart,  in  a  sort  of  half  circle,  and  completely  cutting 
off  their  retreat  from  the  swamp.  The  light  of  day  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  see  the  sights  of  our  guns.  We  remained  perfectly  silent. 
The  Indians  were  up,  and  busily  engaged,  apparently,  in  preparing 
break&st.  When  the  light  was  sufficient  for  us  to  see  clearly,  we 
could  see  nothing  of  the  Indians.  We  now  commenced  talking,  in 
order  to  withdraw  them  from  their  wigwams,  and  in  this  we  succeeded. 
They  mshed  out  as  if  greatly  alarmed.  We  fired  upon  them,  killing 
nine  upon  the  spot.  The  rest  attempted  to  escape ;  but  having  no  way 
to  run  except  into  the  open  prairie,  we  rushed  upon  them,  and  killed 
all  but  two,  who  had  made  their  escape,  though  wounded,  after  the 
first  fire.  The  number  killed  was  nineteen.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
we  should  be  so  successful  in  killing  so  many  Indians,  without  any  of 
us  getting  wounded.  We  can  only  account  for  it  from  the  fact  of  the 
Indians  being  so  greatly  alarmed  that  they  did  not  even  attempt  to 
fire  upon  us.  After  the  fktigue  of  the  night  and  the  toils  of  the 
morning,  we,  being  quite  hungry,  entered  the  wigwams,  where  we 
found  plenty  of  provisions.  Of  these  we  made  a  hearty  breakfast.  We 
then  loaded  our  horses  with  such  things  as  we  found  in  their  wigwams, 
and  returned  to  the  settlements.''  ^^ 

Soon  after  this  encounter  a  large  party  of  these  Indians  came  up 
above  the  head  of  Bay  Prairie,  crossed  above  the  river,  and  did  some 
mischief,  such  as  killing  stock,  etc.  Signs  of  their  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  discovered  by  a  couple  of  men  by  the  name  of  Jackson  and 
Clark,  who  were  out  hunting  at  the  time.  They  immediately  crossed 
the  river  to  ascertain  if  the  Indians  were  still  there.  The  Indians  dis- 
covered them,  and  at  once  fired  a  volley  of  arrows  at  the  two  men,  one 
of  which  struck  Jackson's  arm  just  above  the  elbow,  breaking  the 
bone.  Clark  now  drew  his  gun  and  shot  one  of  the  Indians  down. 
This  caused  them  to  halt,  when  the  two  men  hastily  made  their  escape 

u  An  incident. — "  It  was  at  this  battle,  and  the  only  time  in  my  life,''  says 
Bewees,  '*  that  I  undertook  to  scalp  an  Indian.  These  Indians  had  remarkably 
long,  beautiAil  plaits  of  hair.  I  recollect  hearing  my  father  telling  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Indians  used  to  treat  their  victims  in  the  first  settling  of  the  United 
Statei,  and  of  their  taking  the  scalps  from  men,  women,  and  children.  Moved 
•omewhat  by  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  I  concluded  that  I  would  take  the  scalp  of 
an  Indian  home  as  a  trophy  from  the  battle ;  but  the  skin  of  his  head  was  so  thick 
and  the  sight  was  so  ghastly  that  the  very  thoughts  of  it  almost  made  the  blood 
curdle  in  mv  veins. '* 
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to  the  settlement,  warning  the  inhabitants  that  Indians  were  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  the  hardy  pioneers,  of  whom  the  original  '^  three 
huudred^^  were  composed,  were  ever  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  they  at 
once  mustered  a  force  of  twenty  men  and  hurried  down,  with  the  man 
Clark  as  a  guide,  to  show  them  where  the  Indians  had  been  seen. 
After  crossing  the  river,  they  found  nothing  but  the  body  of  the  Indian 
whom  Clark  had  killed,  swollen  and  bloated  to  a  frightful  size,  and 
fresh  signs  of  the  Indians  having  been  there;  but  the  Indians  had  seen 
the  men  approaching,  and  had  scattered  and  secreted  themselves  in  a 
dense  swamp  lower  down  the  river."  Knowing  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  follow  the  skulking  redskins  to  their  hiding- 
place,  the  minute-men  returned  to  their  homes. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  this  year,  Austin's  colony  was  in 
a  very  feeble  condition.  The  Indians  were  continually  harassing  it. 
Provisions  were  scarce,  clothing  was  almost  an  unknown  luxury,  and 
everything  was  indeed  a  sad,  sad  picture. 

To  give  the  reader  a  better  knowledge  of  the  gloomy,  helpless,  and 
most  deplorable  condition  they  were  in,  we  will  here  give  a  copy  of  a 
letter,  written  at  that  time  by  one  of  the  settlers  to  a  friend  in  old 
Kentucky: 

<*  Colorado  Riyeb,  Coahuila,  and  Texas, 

"  Deoember  1,  1823. 
''  Dkab  Fbiend, — Since  I  last  wrotOiOur  sufferings  here  have  been  very  great 
for  want  of  provisions.  On  account  of  the  dry  weather  our  crops  were  very  poor, 
and  are  now  entirely  spent.  The  game  has  left  this  section  of  the  country,  and  we 
are  very  much  pressed  for  food.  There  have  been  a  great  many  new  settlers  come 
on  this  fall ;  and  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hunting  in  the  woods  for 
a  support  are  obliged  to  suffer.  Were  it  not  for  a  few  of  us  boys  who  have  no 
families,  their  wives  and  children  would  suff'er  much  more  than  they  now  do ;  in 
fact,  I  fear  some  of  them  would  starve.  Those  of  us  who  have  no  families  of  oar 
own  reside  with  some  of  the  families  in  the  settlement.  We  remain  here,  notwith- 
standing the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to  assist  in  protecting  the  settlement.  We  are 
obliged  to  go  out  in  the  morning,  a  party  of  us,  to  hunt  food,  leaving  a  part  of 
the  men  at  home  to  guard  the  settlement  from  the  Indians,  who  are  very  hostile  to 
us.  Indeed,  we  dare  not  go  out  and  hunt  except  in  companies,  as  we  are  obliged 
to  keep  on  the  lookout,  lest  the  savages  fall  upon  us ;  and  one  cannot  watch  and 
hunt  too.  Game  is  now  so  scarce  that  we  often  hunt  all  day  for  a  deer  or  a  turkey, 
and  return  at  night  empty-handed.  It  would  make  your  heart  sick  to  see  the  poor 
little  half-naked  children,  who  have  eaten  nothing  during  the  day,  watch  for  the 
return  of  the  hunters  at  night.  As  soon  as  they  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  us  they 
eagerly  run  to  meet  us,  and  learn  if  we  have  been  successful  in  our  hunt.    If  the 

^>  In  crossing  the  river  the  men  were  obliged  to  go  down  the  bank  on  a  sand 
beach,  then  up  the  beach  under  a  bluff  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  beach,  to  arrive  at  the  ford  or  crossing.  On  this  beach  the  men  rode  at  full 
speed,  lest  the  Indians  should  see  them  and  escape.  On  recrossing  the  river  they 
saw  sticking  in  the  bluff  bank  of  the  river,  about  two  feet  above  their  heads  as 
they  sat  on  their  horses,  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  arrows  which  the  Indians  had 
shot  at  them  as  they  rode  up  the  beach.  From  the  point  where  the  Indians  were 
to  the  bluff  was  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards,  showing  with 
what  force  and  accuracy  they  could  send  their  arrows. 
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hunters  return  with  a  deer  or  turkey,  the  children  are  almost  wild  with  delight.; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  suddenly  stop  in  their  course,  their  countenances  fall, 
the  deep,  hitter  tears  well  up  in  their  eyes  and  roll  down  their  pale  cheeks.  'Tis  truly 
heart-rending  to  see  us  return  home  after  a  hard  day's  hunt  without  any  game, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  women  and  children  are  entirely  without  food,  and  can 
have  nothing  till  we  have  found  it  in  our  hunt.  No  one  can  know  our  sufferings, 
or  even  imagine  oar  feeliDgs,  unless  they  themselves  have  heen  in  similar  situations. 
And  to  render  our  situation  the  more  dreadful,  our  sufferings  the  more  acute,  we 
are  often  ohliged  to  get  the  women  of  the  different  settlements  together,  and  make  a 
sort  of  fort  to  protect  them  f^om  the  merciless  savages.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  hravely  the  delicate  females  hear  up  under  their  sufferings,  without  a  murmur 
or  a  single  complaint.  'Tis  only  hy  their  looks  that  they  show  their  feelings. 
When  we  seem  the  least  discouraged,  they  cheer  us  with  kind  words  and  looks,  and 
strive  to  appear  cheerful  and  happy.  They  do  more  when  we  are  worried  out  with 
toil  and  fatigue, — ^they  take  our  guns  in  their  hands  and  assist  us  in  standing 
guard. 

"  Our  prospects  for  the  winter  look  very  gloomy.    If  the  Indians  attack  us,  I 
scarcely  know  what  we  shall  do ;  hut  I  hope  for  the  host,  and  trust  that  we  shall  he 
provided  for  in  some  way.     Were  it  not  for  the  Toncaway  iDdians,^  a  small  trihe 
who  are  friendly  to  us  and  supply  us  with  dressed  deer-skins,  we  should  he  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  clothing.    Once  in  a  great  while  we  are  ahle  to  ohtain  a  small 
piece  of  unbleached  domestic,  or  a  bit  of  calico,  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  seventy- 
five  cents  a  yard,  from  some  one  passing  through  the  country ;  but  this  is  very 
seldom.     The  common  dress  of  the  men  and  children  is  made  of  buckskin,  and 
even  the  women  are  often  forced  to  wear  the  same.    A  few  days  ago,  I  went  over 
on  to  the  Brazos  to  San  Filipe  de  Austin,  more  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how 
Austin  was  succeeding  in  building  his  town,  than  anything  else.    While  there  one 
night,  just  after  supper,  Austin  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  a  traveler  had  come 
in  town,  and  brought  information  that  a  large  party  of  Indians  were  marching 
down  in  the  direction  of  our  settlements  on  the  Colorado.    He  advised  me  to  ride 
home  ¥r\th  all  possible  speed  and  give  the  alarm,  that  the  settlers  might  be  prepared 
for  an  attack.     I  immediately  caught  my  horse  and  started  home,  though  I  felt 
very  little  like  riding,  having  been  frolicking  for  two  or  three  days ;  for  I  have 
become  very  wild  for  a  boy  brought  up,  as  I  was,  by  a  Baptist  minister.     After 
traveling  eight  or  nine  miles,  I  fell  asleep.      My  horse  took  a  different  course  f^om 
the  one  I  generally  traveled,  and  struck  the  San  Bernard  at  a  place  I  had  never 
crossed.     I  was  awakened  by  his  stopping  to  drink.     Before  me  lay  a  beautiful 
sand  beach,  which,  as  the  full  light  of  the  moon  fell  upon  it,  was  lovely  beyond 
description.    For  a  moment  I  was  so  completely  enchanted  as  to  entirely  forget 
myself.     But  I  immediately  bethought  myself  of  my  errand,  and  knowing  the 
river  to  be  the  San  Bernard,  put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  hastened  on.    I  soon 
arrived  at  Straw  Snyder's,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  the  alarm.    I 
then  crossed  the  river  and  rode  with  haste  to  the  settlement.     Before  day,  we  had 
the  women  and  children  collected  together  prepared  for  an  attack.    As  soon  as  it 
was  light,  four  or  five  of  us  started  up  the  river  to  see  if  we  could  learn  anything  of 
the  Indians.    On  arriving  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  who  lived  on 
Williama'8  Creek,  west  of  the  Colorado  and  about  ten  miles  below  the  old  La  Bahia 
road,  we  saw  a  large  company  of  Indians  coming  towards  the  cabin.     They 
marched  up,  though  not  in  a  hostile  manner.    We  soon  ascertained  them  to  be 
Wacoes  and  Towaconies.    They  numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty,  all  armed  and 
equipped  in  a  warlike  manner.    There  were  in  the  company  two  squaws,  the  wives 

"  The  Toncaway  Indians  have  always  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Texans,  and  they  were  their  best  friends  in  the  time  of  threatened  invasions  by 
other  tribes.  Their  principal  chief,  Flacido,  was  implicitly  trusted  by  Burleson 
and  other  Texans,  when  fighting  the  Comanches  and  other  hostile  tribes. 
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of  two  of  the  chiefs.  The  Indians  told  ui  that  they  had  not  come  to  disturb  the 
white  settlers,  but  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Toncaways.  They  seemed  to  wish  us  to 
show  them  where  this  tribe  was ;  but  we  informed  them  that  we  did  not  know  where 
they  were.  Tbey  then  informed  us  that  they  would  remain  where  they  then  were 
till  they  found  the  Toncaways,  and  that  they  wanted  meat.  Williams  immediately 
drove  up  what  few  milch  cows  he  had,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  irritate  them,  sinoe 
there  were  but  nine  white  men  in  the  settlement.  He  then  went  to  kill  one,  but 
they  told  him  to  stop  for  them  to  select  one.  They  chose  one  that  suited  them,  and 
made  him  kill  it.  We  afterwards  ascertained  that  they  had  been  in  the  settlement 
at  Rabb's  the  day  previous,  where  they  had  conducted  themselves  in  the  same 
manner.  We  were  obliged  to  submit  to  their  wishes  at  this  time,  our  number 
being  so  small ;  but  this  was  a  very  hard  thing  for  us  to  do.  They  encamped  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  Williams's  cabin,  where  they  said  they  should 
remain  until  they  found  the  Toncaways.  They  then  sent  out  two  spies  in  a  west- 
erly direction  to  find  the  Toncaways'  camp.  As  we  wished  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  them,  we  told  them  we  would  send  for  our  big  captain,  who  would  form 
a  treaty  with  them.  We  sent  round  the  settlement  and  got  together  what  few 
men  there  were,  which  increased  our  number  to  nine.  Among  these  was  Colonel 
James  J.  Boss.  He  being  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with 
Indian  customs,  we  told  them  that  he  was  our  *  big  captain.'  They  then  agreed  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  us.  Williams's  wife  and  daughters  having  gone  to  one  of 
the  neighbor's  cabins  a  mile  distant,  we  occupied  his  cabin  as  council-room. 
Having  no  confidence  in  the  treaty,  we  now  tried  to  think  of  some  manner  in 
which  we  could  destroy  the  Indians,  lest  on  their  leaving  they  should  attempt  to 
commit  depredations.  We  first  thought  that  we  would  make  a  large  dinner-party  in 
a  sort  of  fort  which  Williams  had  built  around  his  house,  to  which  we  would  invite 
them,  and  when  all  were  engaged  in  feasting,  we  would  fall  upon  them  and  destroy 
as  many  as  we  could.  But  on  further  reflection,  we  decided  that  the  difference  in  our 
numbers  was  so  great  that  we  could  kill  but  a  small  portion  of  them,  and  the 
women  and  children  would  be  exposed  to  their  Airy.  We  therefore  abandoned 
this  project.  At  night  they  built  a  large  fire  about  fifty  yards  from  theic  encamp- 
ment, where  they  held  a  war-dance.  This  lasted  all  night.  The  temptation  to 
cut  off  their  retreat  to  their  wigwam,  where  they  had  left  their  arms,  and  then  fire 
upon  them,  was  almost  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  But  knowing  that  we  should  at 
last  be  obliged  to  retreat  on  account  of  their  number,  and  that  the  women  and 
children  would  then  be  unprotected,  we  gave  up  this  also. 

(<  We  now  abandoned  all  idea  of  making  an  attack  on  the  Indians,  but  decided 
to  act  entirely  upon  the  defensive.  This  we  did  for  three  days  and  nights.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  spies  returned.  Having  to  cross  a  large  prairie 
which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Colorado,  they  were  seen  when  two  miles  distant. 
When  they  were  discovered,  the  whole  army  commenced  singing  a  war-song,  which 
they  continued  until  they  were  within  two  hundred  yards.  They  then  seated  them- 
selves in  a  large  circle  upon  the  ground.  The  spies,  on  dismounting  from  their 
horses,  walked  into  the  midst  of  the  circle  and  seated  themselves  before  a  word 
was  said  by  either  party.  One  of  the  spies  then  commenced  talking.  His  speech 
lasted  about  fifteen  minutes.  We  supposed  him  to  be  telling  what  he  had  seen  in 
his  absence.  After  this,  they  all  rose  and  commenced  maldng  preparations  to 
leave.  This  they  did  without  giving  us  any  Airther  disturbance.  We  then,  all  of 
us,  returned  to  our  respective  homes,  feeling  very  thankful  that  the  Indians  had 
gone  without  committing  any  depredations,  though  mortified  that  we  had  been 
unable  to  destroy  them. 

<*  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"W.  B.  Dxirxxs." 


1824. — ^With  the  epring  of  1824  came  new  life  and  renewed  hopea 
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for  Aastin's  colony.  Immigrants  were  daily  arriving,  and  everything 
seemed  to  indicate  peace  and  prosperity.  Life  then,  as  now,  was  a 
mixture  of  joys  and  sorrows.  The  struggling  colonists,  here  and  there, 
were  frequently  greatly  elated,  catching  eagerly  at  every  little  ray  of 
light  that  made  their  prospects  even  tolerable.  Oflener,  however,  dark 
and  threatening  clouds  overshadowed  their  path. 

The  land-office  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  giving  grants  to  the 
original  ''  three  hundred"  settlers  of  Austin's  colony,  and  all  busied 
themselves  in  looking  out  and  locating  lands.  While  thus  engaged, 
tidings  came  that  the  settlement  was  likely  to  be  invaded  by  the  Caran- 
chua  Indians.  The  men  immediately  left  their  work  unfinished,  and 
armed  themselves  in  hot  haste  to  protect  the  defenseless  women  and 
children.  An  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  White,  called  '^  Blanco"  by 
the  Mexicans,  who  resided  at  La  Bahia,  on  the  San  Antonio  River, 
some  sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  hearing  that  corn  bad  been  raised 
among  thecanebrakes  on  the  Colorado,  in  company  with  two  Mexicans, 
had  coasted  around  in  a  yawl  to  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Here  they 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Caranchua  Indians,  who  had  encamped 
there.  These  Indians  were  friendly  to  the  Mexicans,  and  concluded 
to  set  them  at  liberty  again ;  but  they  held  a  war  council,  and  deter- 
mined upon  putting  White  to  death.  On  learning  this,  the  Mexicans 
b^ged  for  his  life,  telling  them  that  White  was  their  friend  and  lived 
upon  Mexican  land ;  but  they  replied  that  White  was  an  American, 
and  they  should  kill  every  American  that  they  could  find.  White 
then  told  them  that  there  was  com  for  sale  on  the  Colorado,  and  that 
if  they  would  let  him  go  up  there  he  would  send  corn,  and  come  back 
and  trade  with  them.  He  also  told  them  that  on  his  return,  as  he 
would  not  know  where  they  would  be  encamped,  he  would  set  the 
prairie  on  fire  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  his  boat 
lay,  and  they  could  come  and  trade  with  him.  This  had  the  desired 
efifect;  and,  thinking  that  they  could  kill  him  as  he  returned,  they  let 
him  go.  He  then  left  the  Indians  and  proceeded  to  the  American  set- 
tlements, where  he  gave  information  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  the  Indians.  Immediately  a  company  of  thirty  men 
collected,  elected  Captain  Burnham  commander,  and  marched  down 
to  the  mouth  of  tlie  river.  On  arriving  at  the  place  where  White  had 
lefk  the  Mexicans  with  the  boat,  the  Mexicans  informed  them  that  the 
Indians  had  either  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  on  the  penin- 
sula across  the  bay.  Captain  Burnham,  not  knowing  whether  they 
would  come  to  this  place  to  trade  by  land  or  water,  ordered  his  men  to 
separate  into  two  companies,  fifteen  to  go  down  the  river  about  a  mile 
and  secrete  themselves,  while  fifteen  remained  where  they  were  and  set 
the  prairie  on  fire.  The  men  who  were  sent  down  the  river  secreted 
themselves  in  the  bushes,  about  six  feet  from  the  bank.  They  had  not 
been  there  long  when  they  saw  a  large  canoe,  filled  with  Indians,  about 
Vol.  Xin.— No.  2.  12 
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half  a  mile  below  them,  coming  up  the  river.  The  men  were  ordered 
to  keep  perfectly  quiet  until  they  had  come  up  abreast  of  them,  when 
they  were  to  receive  orders  to  fire.  Just  as  the  canoe  arrived  opposite 
them,  they  received  the  orders  to  fire.  With  a  steady  nerve  and  un- 
erring aim  they  obeyed,  and  succeeded  in  killing  all  but  one,  who 
jumped  overboard.  Another  volley,  and  this  one  shared  the  fate  of  his 
unfortunate  comrades. 

The  fifteen  men  then  got  into  the  canoe  and  went  up  the  river  to  join 
the  other  party.  They  then  divided  into  three  parties  of  ten  men  each ; 
and,  while  one  party  remained  at  the  encampment,  the  other  two  got 
into  the  yawl  and  canoe  to  go  down  the  river  into  the  bay,  and  cross 
over  on  to  the  peninsula.  When  they  had  got  about  ten  miles  out 
from  land  a  violent  storm  arose.  The  huge  billows  rolled  in  mountain 
waves  and  filled  their  little  boats  with  water.  Wave  succeeded  wave. 
There  were  but  two  or  three  on  board  who  understood  the  managing 
of  boats.  Leaving  these  to  guide  the  frail  barks,  the  others  set  to  work, 
some  with  their  hats,  some  with  their  shoes,  and,  indeed,  anything  they 
could  procure  to  bale  out  the  water.  But  ere  this  could  be  accomplished, 
another  wave,  seemingly  larger  than  the  former,  would  break  above  their 
heads  and  threaten  to  sink  them  in  the  river.  Anon,  they  were  lifted 
high  upon  rolling  waves,  and  again  they  sank  beneath  huge  billows^ 
which  every  moment  threatened  to  engulf  them.  Their  situation  was  a 
perilous  one  indeed.  The  men  were  almost  exhausted,  when  the  storm 
l)^an  to  abate.  Their  prayers  were  answered.  Knowing  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  reach  the  peninsula  that  night,  they  turned  their 
course  in  the  direction  of  their  waiting  comrades.  At  last,  worn  out  with 
toil  and  fatigue,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  land.  They  then  destroyed 
the  canoe  of  the  Indians,  leaving  the  yawl  to  White  and  the  two  Mex- 
icans, who  started  at  once  for  La  Bahia.  Having  had  enough  revenge 
and  adventure  for  one  time,  the  Americans  left  for  their  homes. 

Notwithstanding  this  severe  chastisement,  the  Indians  continued  to 
be  troublesome.  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  while  out  surveying, 
Captain  Chriesman,  with  a  small  company  of  ^'  land  locaters,"  had  sev- 
eral skirmishes  with  the  Caranchuas  on  the  San  Bernard  Bivcr  and 
Gulf  Prairie. 

About  this  period,  news  reached  the  settlements  that  a  small  party 
of  emigrants,  en  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  to  Austin's  colony, 
had  been  cut  off  and  murdered  by  the  Caranchuas.  To  prevent  a  re- 
occurrence of  such  outrages.  Colonel  Austin  now  ordered  Captain  Ban- 
dall  Jones,  with  a  company  of  twenty-three  men,  to  proceed  down  the 
Brazos  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Matagorda  Bay ;  and,  should  he 
discover  the  party  of  Indians  that  had  massacred  the  emigrants,  to  show 
them  no  mercy.  He  was  further  instructed  to  attack  any  party  of 
Carauchua  Indians  who  showed  signs  of  hostility .^^ 

"  Yoakum,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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Aooordingljy  in  September,  Captain  Jonee  proceeded  with  his  small 
company  by  water  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  they  were 
visited  by  a  small  party  of  Indians,  who,  seeing  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  the  whites,  appeared  quite  friendly.  The  Indians  now  in- 
formed Captain  Jones  that  about  thirty  of  their  tribe  were  encamped 
on  a  small  tributary  of  the  San  Bernard,"  and  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant; also  that  ten  or  twelve  more  had  gone  to  Bailey's,  higher  up  on 
the  Brazos,  to  purchase  ammunition. 

Convinced  that  the  Indians  were  secretly  preparing  to  make  an 
attack,  Jones  at  once  sent  two  of  his  company  up  the  river  to  raise 
additional  force.  On  arriving  at  Bailey's,  the  two  men  found  eight  or 
ten  of  the  settlers  already  collected  there  to  watch  the  manoeuvring  of 
the  Indians,  who  had  come  for  ammunition. 

The  Indians  showed  such  bold  and  unmistakable  signs  of  hostility 
that  the  small  company  of  colonists  sought  a  favorable  opportunity, 
and  attacked  them  just  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning.  In  this 
attack  the  whites  were  successful,  killing  several  Indians  and  driving 
the  others  away.  Ignorant  of  what  had  transpired,  and  impatient  at 
not  receiving  the  additional  force  sent  for.  Captain  Jones  now  returned 
op  the  river  opposite  the  Caranchua  camp  (before  alluded  to),  where  he 
^embarked  with  his  company.  Here  they  concealed  themselves  till 
dark,  when  they  sent  out  spies  to  discover  the  exact  locality  of  the 
Indian  camp. 

The  spies  returned  at  midnight,  having  failed  to  find  the  camp. 
Once  more  concealing  themselves,  the  men  remained  perfectly  quiet  all 
the  next  day.  Just  at  sundown,  the  Indians  commenced  howling  and 
weeping  over  their  dead  and  wounded,  who  had  been  brought  into 
camp  by  the  defeated  party  from  Bailey's. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  situation  of  the  Indian  camp,  which 
was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  creek,  where  it  widens  out  into  a  lake 
before  emptying  into  the  San  Bernard,  Jones  now  started  in  that  direc- 
tion, crossing  the  creek  half  a  mile  above,  and  coming  down  on  the 
west  side. 

Arriving  within  sixty  yards  of  the  enemy,  the  company  halted  to 
wait  for  daybreak."  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the  sights 
of  their  rifles  they  discovered  the  Indians,  who  were  encamped  inmie- 
diately  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream,  surrounded  by  a  heavy  growth 
of  cane  and  tall  grass.  Captain  Jones  now  formed  his  men  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  the  attack.  Upon  the  first  discharge  the  savages  hid 
themselves  in  the  long  grass,  from  which  they  returned  the  fire  with 
balls  and  arroMrs.  The  whites,  who  were  now  entirely  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire  of  balls  and  no  less  destructive  arrows,^^  soon  retreated  up 

u  Since  called  Jones'  Greek,  in  honor  of  Captain  Jones. 

^  Toakum,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

H  The  Caranchua  Indians  were  without  doubt  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
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the  oreek,  recroflsing  it,  and  going  in  the  direction  of  the  settlement. 
The  Indians  pursaed  them  till  they  crossed  the  creek.  Jost  at  this 
time,  and  as  he  was  crossing  the  stream  in  the  rear  of  his  company, 
Captain  Jones  observing  an  Indian  pointing  an  arrow  at  him,  shot  him 
down. 

Thus  ended  the  engagement  known  as  the  '^  Randall  Jones"  fight, 
on  the  small  stream  in  Brazoria  County,  now  known  as  Jones's  Creek. 
This  was  a  very  closely-contested  fight,  in  which  the  whites  lost  three 
.of  their  number, — ^young  Bailey,  Singer,  and  Spencer.  The  Indians 
lost  fifteen  of  their  number  killed,  and  there  were  several  wounded  on 
both  sides.  The  whites  returned  home,  and  the  Indians  retreated  west, 
across  the  St  Bernard.^ 

1826. — Early  in  the  spring  of  1826  the  Caranchua  Indians  again 
came  into  the  settlements,  and,  falling  upon  the  people  who  resided  on 
the  Brazos  and  San  Bernard  Rivers,  killed  several.  The  strife  now 
became  deadly.  A  large  number  of  the  Indians  and  several  of  the 
whites  were  killed.  The  Indians,  after  losing  the  greater  portion  of 
their  men,  returned  home. 

The  colonists  were  now  sufficiently  strong  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
small  band,  and  Colonel  Austin  called  for  one  hundred  volunteers, 
which  number  was  immediately  raised  and  put  in  readiness,  eager  for . 
the  fray.  Captain  Abner  Kuykendall  was  placed  in  command,  with 
instructions  to  expel  them  from  the  colony.  Colonel  Austin  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  see  that  his  orders  were  carried  out. 

While  pursuing  them,  Austin  was  met  at  the  Menawhila  Creek, 
three  miles  east  of  Goliad,  or  La  Bahia,  by  the  priest  of  the  mission, 
whom  the  Indians  had  sent  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  treaty  for 
them  with  the  Americans.  After  a  three  days'  council  a  treaty  was 
agreed  upon,  the  priest  going  security  for  the  Indians.  One  of  the 
agreements,  the  most  important  one,  was  that  the  Indians  should  not 
come  east  of  the  San  Antonio  River, — an  agreement  which  they  "bII 
confirmed.  This  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  American  policy, — 
i.e.  to  first  extinguish  the  Indian's  title  to  the  land,  and  then  to  expel 
him  from  it  either  by  banishment  or  extermination. 

For  some  time  after  the  treaty  above  mentioned  the  Indians  re- 
mained perfectly  quiet.    The  good  priest  exerted  himself  to  Christianize 

Texas  tribes.  The  men  were  of  large  stature,  six  feet  high,  and  might  well  have 
been  termed  a  race  of  giants.  The  bow  of  every  warrior  was  the  precise  length  of 
his  body,  and  was  as  useless  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  as  the  bow^ 
of  Ulysses  in  the  hands  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope ;  but  when  bent  by  one  of  these 
sons  of  Anak  it  sped  the  **  cloth-yard''  arrow  with  deadly  force  two  hundred  yards, 
and  was  driven  entirely  through  the  ponderous  buffalo.  They  navigated  the 
numerous  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast,  and  subsisted  to  a  considerable  extent. 
upon  fish.  They  were  for  many  years  the  scourge  of  Austin's  colonists,  but  wor^ 
finally  driven  to  Mexico.    They  are  now  entirely  extinct. 

^  Kotes  from  General  Lamar,  quoted  by  Foote,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
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them,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  would  succeed ;  but  the  In- 
dians could  not  long  control  their  murderous  and  thieving  propensities, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1826  they  again  became  troublesome. 

A  new  settlement  had  been  formed  on  the  Guadaloupe  River,  near 
Gonzales,  in  Dewitt's  colony.  Among  the  party  who  composed  this 
settlement  were  Erasmus  (^'  DeaP)  Smith,  Henry  S.  Brown,  James 
Kerr,  John  Wightman,  Basil  Dnrbin,  Mr.  Berry,  Edward  Moore- 
house,  Elijah  Stapp,  and  a  few  others.  At  a  time  while  a  portion  of 
the  colonists  had  gone  to  join  in  celebrating  the  4th  of  July  at  Beason's, 
on  the  Colorado,  and  others  were  out  on  a  buffalo-hunt,  an  attack  was 
made  by  the  Indians  upon  the  few  remaining  settlers.  John  Wightman 
was  killed  and  Basil  Durbin  badly  wounded.  The  houses  were  robbed 
of  their  contents  and  then  burned,  and  for  a  time  the  settlement  was 
broken  up,  the  survivors  fleeing  to  the  settlements  on  the  Colorado.^^ 

For  this  offense  the  bloodthirsty  and  warlike  Caranchuas  were 
almost  entirely  extinguished,  and  the  remaining  few  were  glad  to 
abandon  their  ancestral  hunting-grounds  for  a  home  in  Mexico. 

"  The  fierce  Oaranchua  now  seeks  his  home 
Beyond  the  Bio  Grande  wave ; 
No  more  in  battle-paint  to  roam 
Around  his  father's  sunken  grave.'' 

The  long  and  bitterly-contested  warfare,  carried  on  between  the 
Garanchua  Indians  and  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Texas,  was  now  virtually 
at  an  end.  The  neighboring  Indian  tribes  professed  friendship,  and 
for  a  period  of  three  years  the  settlers  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity. 
IHiring  these  three  years  of  peace,  permission  was  granted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  about  one  thousand  families  in  Texas. 

"  I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers. 
Of  nations  jet  to  he ; 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea." 

• 
^*  Before  the  attack  this  colony  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  the  settlers 
were  prosperous  and  happy,  and  laid  a  town,  which  they  named  Texana. — Indianola 
BuUetm,  1862. 

James  T.  DeShields. 

BXLTON,  TXXAS. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  GERMAN  SOLDIER  IN  THE  WARS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Concluded  from  page  61.) 

The  Princess  Balm-Salm,  in  her  ''  Ten  Years  of  My  Life/'— and  a 
very  adventorons  one  it  was, — describes  the  camp  of  the  Grerman 
division  (Blenker's)  in  front  of  Washington,  in  the  fiiill  of  1861,  as  the 
principal  point  of  attraction.  It  consisted  of  abont  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  Blenker  and  Steinwehr  had  gained  great  credit  for  protecting 
the  retreat  from  the  first  Bull  Bun.  Blenker  was  bom  in  Tours,  had 
served  in  the  Bavarian  army  and  in  that  of  Greece  under  its  Bavarian 
king,  took  part  in  the  German  revolution  of  '48,  fled  to  Switzerland, 
then  came  to  New  Tork,  and  was  farming  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out.  He  raised  the  Eighth  New  York,  and  Prussian  and  Austrian 
soldiers  furnished  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  officers,  among  them 
Prince  Salm-Salm,  who  served  to  the  end  of  the  war,  then  in  Mexico, 
and  finally  fell  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  AnojJier  of  his  officers 
was  Corvin,  who,  af):er  six  years  in  Prussian  prisons  as  a  penalty  for 
his  share  in  the  German  revolution,  came  to  this  country  as  the  war 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  and  the  Augsburger  AUgem/eme 
Zeitwng. 

Among  other  German  officers  were  Von  der  Groeben;  Von  Schrack, 
colonel  of  the  Seventh  New  York ;  Von  Buggenhagen,  one  of  its  cap- 
tains ;  Badowitz,  Schwenke,  Gerber,  Max  Weber ;  Schirmer,  chief  of 
artillery  of  the  Eleventh  Corps;  Von  Puttkammer,  of  the  Third  Corps  ; 
Von  Amsberg,  Von  Gilsa;  Von  Schrader,  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Ohio, 
killed;  Von  Trebra,  of  the  Thirty-second  Indiana,  Knierim  and 
Dietrich,  who  commanded  New  York  batteries  of  artillery;  and  Lep- 
pien,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First  Maine  Artillery,  one  of  the  most 
gallant  soldiers  from  our  own  city. 

Carl  Schurz  was  the  first  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  volunteer 
cavalry  duly  authorized  to  be  raised.  On  his  way  to  New  York  he 
found  Chorman's  Bangers  also  inviting  recruits,  while  other  cavalry 
companies  were  being  busily  raised  in  Philadelphia.  In  New  York 
he  found  additional  countrymen  at  work, — Frederick  von  Schichfuas, 
August  Haurand,  Count  Ferdinand  Storch,  and  Count  von  Moltke, 
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Hendricks,  Passegger^  Hertzog, — who  soon  found  plenty  of  men. 
Schurz  himself  went  to  Spain  as  minister,  and  the  regiment  was  for- 
tanate  in  having  for  its  first  colonel  in  the  field  A.  T.  M.  Reynolds,  a 
very  good  experienced  soldier.  The  four  companies  of  (Germans  were 
all  old  soldiers.  Their  record  through  the  war  is  a  very  creditable 
one,  and  the  First  New  York  Cavalry  did  its  work  so  well  that  Grer- 
mans  may  be  proud  of  their  countrymen  in  it  both  from  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  German  element  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  went  far  to  make 
both  of  these  arms  of  the  service  efficient  and  capable.    In  every  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  and  in  every  battery  of  artillery  there  were  found  old 
German  soldiers,  trained  in  a  way  that  made  them  models  for  the 
green  recruits  and  instructors  of  officers  and  men.     In  most  of  the 
regiments  of  the  regular  army  there  were  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  Germans  by  birth  and  often  soldiers  by  training,  who  were 
looked  on  with  the  respect  that  courage  and  discipline  always  secure. 
Many  of  them  were  promoted  to  commissions  in  the  regulars,  and  some 
of  them  commanded  volunteer  regiments  with  great  credit.     One  of 
the  most  notable  was  Adolph  von  Stein wehr,  who  was  born  September 
25, 1825,  at  Blankenburg  in  Brunswick.     His  father  was  a  major,  his 
grandfather  a  lieutenant-general.    He  studied  in  the  military  school^ 
became  a  lieutenant,  came  to  the  United  States,  and  served  as  an  officer 
of  an  Alabama  regiment  during  the  Mexican  war.     He  was  employed 
as  an  engineer  by  the  United  States,  married  in  Mobile,  returned  to 
Grermany,  and  then  became  a  farmer  in  Connecticut.    At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  became  colonel  of  the  Twenty-ninth  New  York, 
part  of  the  Grermans  that  excited  interest  and  admiration  by  their 
steadiness  at  the  first  Bull  Run.    This  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
German  division  under  Blenker, — the  First  Brigade  under  Stahel: 
the  Eightli,  Wuitschel;  Thirty-ninth,  D'Utassy,  and  Forty-fifth,  Gilsa, 
New  York;  and  Twenty-seventh,  Bushbeck,  Pennsylvania.     Second 
Brigade,  Steinwehr :  Twenty-ninth,  Kozlay ;  Fifty-fourth,  Kryzenow- 
aky;  Fifty-eighth  New  York;  Seventy-third   Pennsylvania,  Koltes. 
Third   Brigade,  Bohlen:   Forty-first  and   Sixty-eighth   New   York, 
Kleefisch;  Seventy-fourth,  Schimmel pfennig;  Seventy-fifth  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mehler.     Fourth  New  York  Cavalry,  Dickel.     Batteries  of 
Schirmer,  Wilderich,  and  Sturmfels.     There  were  changes   in  the 
organization  in  which  Sigel  and  Schurz  obtained  successive  commands. 
Finally  at  Chancellorsville  the  tide  turned,  and  the  Grermans  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps  were  spoken  of  as  if  the  ill-fortune  of  the  battle  was 
due  to  them.    Steinwehr,  however,  was  always  honored  for  the  conduct 
of  hia  troops,  and  at  Grettysburg  again  his  reputation  was  enhanced  by 
his  services.     Under  Sherman  he  won  fresh  honors  in  the  West,  and 
served  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war.     From  that  time  until 
his  death  in  1877  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  authorship  on  subjects 
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for  which  his  thorough  training  especially  fitted  him.  His  character 
was  marked  by  every  manly  virtue,  and  his  name  is  an  enduring  honor 
to  Grerman  patriotism/ soldiership,  and  culture. 

Von  Eglofistein,  of  the  Third  New  York,  was  another  typical 
German  soldier. 

Leopold  von  Gilsa,  colonel  of  the  Forty-first  New  York  Volun- 
teers, the  De  Kalb  Regiment,  was  a  typical  German  soldier.  Bom  in 
Prussia  in  1825,  the  son  of  a  Prussian  officer,  he  served  in  that  army, 
for  which  he  was  specially  educated,  became  a  major  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war,  and  soon  afterwards  came  to  this  country.  He  was 
peaceably  employed  in  teaching  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
then  he  organized  his  regiment,  and  won  for  it  and  for  himself  the 
distinction  of  a  thoroughly  well-disciplined  and  capable  body  of  good 
soldiers.  Wounded  at  Cross  Keys,  he  gained  the  confidence  and  admi- 
ration of  his  superiors  by  the  way  in  which  he  handled  his  regiment 
and  the  brigade,  and  by  his  services  as  chief  of  staff  to  Greneral  Sigel 
when  be  was  in  command  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps.  He 
served  until  1864,  when  he  was  mustered  out  as  colonel,  although  he 
had  served  as  commander  of  brigade  and  division.  Returning  to  civil 
life,  he  died  in  New  York  in  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  and 
exposure  incidental  to  four  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  campaign 
life,  marches,  and  battles.  Gilsa  Post,  No.  264,  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  fitly  marks  by  the  adoption  of  his  name  the  honor  in- 
tended to  be  paid  his  memory  by  those  who  could  best  appreciate  his 
services  to  his  adopted  country  and  his  example  of  the  devotion  of  his 
life  to  the  cause  in  which  he  and  bis  countrymen  were  united. 

Among  the  notable  officers  from  Illinois,  besides  Hecker,  whose 
memory  deserves  especial  mention,  there  was  General  Knobelsdorff,  a 
graduate  of  the  military  school  at  Culm,  Prussia,  who  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Prussian  army,  joined  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army,  and  came 
with  hundreds  of  his  comrades  to  the  United  States  in  1861.  He 
lived  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out 
organized  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Forty-fourth  Illinois,  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Sigel's  corps,  under  Asboth,  and  had  under  him  Colonel 
Nicholas  Greusel,  of  the  Seventh  and  Thirty-sixth  Illinois,  and  Colonel 
Julius  C.  Raith,  of  the  Forty-third.  The  Thirteenth  Illinois  Cavalry- 
was  also  largely  a  German  organization. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  and  representative  German  of  Illinois 
was  Frederick  Hecker,  one  of  the  old  Baden  patriots  and  revolutionary 
leaders,  who  had  found  refuge  in  that  State.  When  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  he  and  his  sons  hurried  to  Missouri  to  enlist  under  Franz 
Sigel,  and  were  recalled  to  organize  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Eighty-sixth 
Regiments. 

Adolph  Engelmann  served  in  the  Mexican  war  in  the  Second 
Illinois,  and  during   the   rebellion   was  colonel   of  the  Forty-third 
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lUinois,  in  saooession  to  Baith,  who  fell  at  Shiloh,  reoeiviDg  the  dis- 
tinctioD  of  brigadier-geoeral  as  a  reward. 

Hugo  Wangelin  was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  Berlin, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1834^  served  in  the  Twelfth  Missouri, 
under  Osterhaus,  and  sucoeeded  him  in  command  of  the  regiment 
when  Osterhaus  was  promoted,  making  a  reputation  for  distinguished 
gallantry  for  himself  and  his  Gkrman  soldiers,  representatives  of  the 
best  elements  of  German  emigration  in  the  West  Wangelin  took 
part  in  twenty-eight  engagements,  and  died  in  1883. 

His  predecessor  in  the  Forty-third  Illinois,  Julius  Raith,  was  bom 
in  Grermany  in  1820,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1837,  served  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Second  Illinois  in  the  Mexican  war,  was  promoted  to 
captain,  and,  good  Democrat  as  he  had  been,  was  ready  to  serve  in  the 
war  for  the  Union  as  colonel  of  the  Forty-third, — a  German  r^ment 
largely  organized  by  Gustav  Komer.  He  fell  at  Shiloh,  in  command 
of  a  brigade. 

Gustav  Komer  was  a  leading  spirit  in  all  German  organizations  in 
the  West,  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  his  term  of  o£Bce  as  governor 
was  marked  by  many  events  of  importance. 

Komer  himself  is  a  representative  German,  and  his  earnest  efforts 
to  advance  German  culture  and  to  engraft  it  on  American  patriotism 
deserve  hearty  recognition.  His  services  in  organizing  troops  and  in 
the  executive  chair  of  Illinois  are  well  known.  His  name  is  honorably 
perpetuated  in  his  book  describing  the  successive  and  successful  settle- 
ment o^  Germans  throughout  the  United  States.  He  has  represented 
his  adopted  country  creditably  abroad,  and  is  now  among  the  veterans 
around  whom  cluster  the  association  of  all  that  is  best,  alike  in  German 
and  American  patriotism. 

Thielemann's  cavalry  battalion  and  Hotaling's  company  of  the 
Second  Illinois  cavalry,  and  Stolleman's  and  D'Osband's  and  Gumbart's 
artillery,  are  among  the  German  organizations  that  received  frequent 
and  always  honorable  mention  in  the  history  of  the  Western  campaigns. 
Friedrich  Hecker  is  one  of  the  names  that  unite  (Germany  and 
America  in  a  common  love  of  liberty.  Born  in  Baden  in  1811, 
educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  his  native  country,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
master-spirits  of  the  outbreak  of  1848.  To  its  failure  we  owe  the 
large  accession  of  many  Grermans,  whose  part  in  the  Union  cause  has 
become  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  our  history.  His  welcome  to  his 
new  fatherland  was  hearty  and  universal.  He  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
fSumer's  life  in  Illinois,  took  an  active  share  in  the  work  of  the  Be- 
poblican  party,  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  Sigel's 
regiment  in  St.  Louis,  and  commanded  successively  the  Twenty-fourth 
and  the  Eighty-second  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  left  the  field  only 
because  he  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  could  no  longer  serve  in 
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the  army.  Like  Carl  Schurz^  he  was  invited  to  return  to  Grermany  to 
take  part  in  the  organization  of  its  unity  as  an  empire,  but  his  love  of 
America  and  American  freedom  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
his  home.  He  was  a  representative  man  among  the  Grermans,  active 
in  all  their  best  work  in  civil  life,  and  his  death,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  called  forth  universal  expression  of  grief  and  sorrow. 
At  his  grave,  and  afterwards  at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Louis,  his  old  associates  and  his  younger  admirers  bore 
testimony  to  the  respect  and  affection  in  which  Hecker's  name  was 
held.  Sigel,  Schurz,  K5rner,  Thielemann,  Rombauer,  Stifel,  Leder- 
gerber,  Engelmann,  and  many  who  had  fought  together  on  both 
continents  for  Republican  principles,  attested  the  service  done  to  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  Europe  and  America  by  Friedrich  Hecker,  and 
the  gratitude  of  Grermany  and  of  all  Germans  alike  in  the  old  and  the 
new  fatherland. 

Iowa  has  preserved  in  the  reports  of  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
State  a  list  of  the  places  of  nativity  of  its  soldiers.  Germany,  of 
course,  has  its  representatives  in  almost  every  organization,  and  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Twenty-sixth  Iowa  Volunteers  there  were  companies 
entirely  composed  of  Germans,  rank  and  file,  while  the  Fifth  Cavalry 
was  composed  in  part  of  Germans  enlisted  at  Dubuque  and  Burlington 
for  the  Fremont  Guards,  by  Colonel  Carl  Schaefer  de  Boernstein,  who 
fell  in  action  in  Tennessee  in  May,  1862,  and  was  mourned  as  a 
gallant  soldier. 

Matthes's  Iowa  battalion  won  distinction  in  Sherman's*  army. 
Colonel  Nicholas  Perczel,  of  the  Tenth  Iowa,  was  also  well  spoken  of. 

From  the  French  colonists  settled  at  Icaria,  in  Iowa,  came  a 
number  of  soldiei's,  among  them  Anton  von  Gaudain,  who  was  bom 
in  Berlin,  of  French-Huguenot  stock, — the  son  of  an  army  officer, 
and  himself  an  army  officer.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  twenty- 
five,  edited  a  French  paper  in  New  York,  taught  school,  joined  the 
Icarian  community  in  Icaria,  served  for  three  years  in  the  Union 
army,  and  after  the  war  made  his  home  in  Corning,  Iowa,  near  a 
settlement  of  French  Icarians,  where  he  died,  in  1883.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  remarkable  attainments,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Connecticut  had  in  its  Sixth  Raiment  a  company  of  G^mans  from 
New  Haven,  Norwich,  and  Waterbury,  commanded  by  Captain  Klein^ 
who  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  another,  under 
Captain  Biebel,  from  Bridgeport,  Meriden,  and  New  York.  In  its 
Eleventh  Raiment,  Captain  Moegling  had  a  company  of  Grermans 
from  New  Haven  and  Fairfield. 

Indiana,  according  to  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general  of  that 
State,  had  in  its  volunteer  regiments  6466  Germans, — not  far  short  of 
the  7190  credited  to  the  State  by  Dr.  Grould  after  the  war  had  enabled 
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him  to  make  a  faller  oomparison  of  figures, — ^and  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  14,940  foreigners  serving  in  and  for  that  State,  and  of  the  155,678 
of  its  volunteer  soldiere.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  its  repre- 
sentative  German  soldiers  were  General  August  Willich, — and  of  him 
I  speak  more  fully  in  his  proper  place  as  a  general  officer, — and 
Colonel  John  Grerber,  killed  in  command  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Indiana 
at  Shiloh,  April  7, 1862. 

A  German,  Albert  Lange,  was  one  of  the  active  staff  of  Governor 
Morton,  and  worked  faithfully  to  enable  that  State  to  do  its  share 
sacoessfully  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Another  German,  John  B« 
LatE,  led  the  Indiana  forces  in  their  resistance  to  Morgan's  raids.  The 
Thirty-second  was  a  distinctive  German  raiment,  organized  in  Dear- 
born, Floyd,  Fort  Wayne,  Jefferson,  and  other  farming  districts,  from 
the  best  classes  of  German- American  settlers. 

Kentucky  had  many  Germans  among  its  fifty-six  thousand  loyal 
soldiers,  and  just  as  the  Germans  saved  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  to  the 
Union,  so  they  helped  to  keep  Louisville  and  Kentucky  out  of  the 
Confederacy.  F.  Bierbower  was  major  of  the  Fortieth  Kentucky.  Yon 
Kielmans^ge  served  in  cavalry  commands  in  Missouri,  Florida,  and 
Maryland,  where  Von  Koerber  was  also  a  major  of  the  First  Cavalry. 

Minnesota  wisely  preserved  a  list  of  the  nativities  of  its  soldiers  in 
the  reports  of  its  adjutant- general  during  the  war.  Company  G,  of 
the  Second  Regiment,  and  Companies  D  and  £,  of  the  Fifth  Regiment, 
were  both  German  organizations ;  and  Henning  von  Minden  was  cap- 
tain of  Company  A  of  the  battalion  of  cavalry  raised  by  him,  and  Emil 
Munch  was  captain  of  the  First  Minnesota  Light  Artillery.  John  C. 
Becht,  major  of  the  Fifth  Minnesota,  and  R.  von  Borgersock,  colonel,  are 
among  the  notable  German  officers  from  this  State. 

Maine  had  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  its  First  Artillery  Regiment  and 
captain  of  its  Fifth  Battery  Greorge  F.  Leppien,  who  had  been  lieutenant 
in  an  early  Pennsylvania  battery.  He  was  well  known  to  Philadelphians 
from  his  residence  and  his  connection  with  leading  German  citizens  of 
that  city.  Educated  at  a  military  school  in  Germany,  he  showed  himself 
a  thorough  soldier  in  his  life  and  in  his  heroic  death. 

Michigan  claims  to  have  supplied  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  Grermans  out  of  a  total  of  fourteen  thousand  foreigners, 
and  in  addition  to  seventy-six  thousand  native-born  citizens,  in  its  por* 
tion  of  the  army.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Gould's  estimate  gives  only 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

The  Third  Regiment  of  Missouri  Volunteers  was  organized,  in  St. 
Lioais  by  Franz  Sigel  for  the  three  months'  service,  and  took  part  in 
three  battles  during  that  time.  The  Fourth  Raiment  was  the  Black 
ITa^er  R^ment,  Colonel  Schlittner;  the  Fifth  was  also  a  Grerman 
r^ment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Salomon.  Of  others  there  were  the 
First  Cavalry,  Colonel  Almstedt,  the  Second  Reserves,  Colonel  E^all- 
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mann^  the  Third^  Colouel  Fritz^  the  Fourth^  Colonel  Hundehausen  and 
Colonel  Wesseling,  and  the  Fifth,  Colonel  Stifel.  Of  the  three  yeare^ 
regiments  there  were  the  Second,  Colonel  Laibold,  the  Third,  Colonel 
Hequembourg,  the  Fourth,  Colonel  Poten,  the  Twelfth,  Colonel,  after- 
wards General  Osterhaus,  the  Fifteenth,  Colonel  Conrad,  the  Seven- 
teenth, Colonel  Hassendeubel,  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  and  Forty- 
first,  under  Kutzner,  Weydemeyer,  and  Von  Deutsch,  and  the  Fourth 
Cavalry,  organized  out  of  the  Fremont  and  the  Benton  Hussars,  almost 
entirely  German  in  its  rank  and  file,  although  it  was  commanded  by 
a  most  talented  and  able  American,  Colonel  Waring.  Von  Helmrich, 
his  lieutenant-colonel,  was  a  type  of  the  German  soldier. 

General  Sigel  himself  was  the  first  rallying-point  of  the  Grermans, 
both  of  Missouri  and  the  northwest.  Bom  in  Baden  in  1824,  edu- 
cated at  the  Military  School  at  Carlsruhe,  in  command  of  the  repub- 
lican troops  and  minister  of  war  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1850,  lived  in  New  York  until  1858,  when  he 
went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  German-American 
Academy  and  editor  of  a  military  journal.  When  the  rebellion  broke 
out  he  raised  the  first  German  regiment ;  and  that  old  patriot,  Hecker, 
came  with  his  sons  from  their  home  in  Illinois,  enlisted  under  Sigel, 
and  served  with  him  until  Hecker  was  made  colonel  of  an  Illinois 
regiment.  From  Wisconsin  came  General  Salomon,  who  became  colonel 
of  the  Fifth  Missouri,  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  a  division 
in  Fremont^s  army.  SigePs  later  services  are  part  of  the  general  history 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

In  the  "Geschichte  des  4-jahrigen  Burgerkrieges  in  d.  V.  S.,"  von 
C.  Sander,  ^'Hauptman  in  d.  k.  pr.  Artillerie,"  Frankfort-am-Main, 
Sauerlander,  1865,  it  is  stated  that  of  the  forty-three  thousand  officers 
of  the  United  States  forces,  from  three  to  four  hundred  only  had  been 
trained  in  military  life  abroad ;  and  their  services  were  interfered  with 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  native  citizens,  by  their  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  new  conditions  of  a  war  in  a  country  in  which  they 
were  strangers. 

General  Rosecrans  is  the  grandson  of  an  emigrant  from  Rhenish 
Prussia,  who  went  to  America  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

General  Osterhaus  was  born  in  Coblenz,  was  a  merchant  in  Mann- 
heim, and  took  part  in  the  Baden  revolution ;  in  consequence  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  from  colonel  became  a  corps  commander. 

Carl  Schurz  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  became  well 
known  through  his  active  share  in  the  flight  of  Kinkel,  gave  up  his 
embassy  in  Spain  to  become  a  general  of  volunteers,  and  became  a 
member  of  Hayes's  cabinet.  His  services  as  an  orator  before  the  war 
made  his  name  familiar  to  the  whole  country,  and  his  return  to  civil 
life  has  been  marked  by  many  evidences  of  popular  esteem  and  aflec- 
tion.    As  editor  of  a  series  of  books  on  our  early  Grerman  history  by 
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Kapp  and  Seidensticker,  he  has  again  taken  the  place  which  he  has  so 
well  earned  as  the  type  of  the  Grerman- American  citizen  equally  loyal 
to  the  country  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  adoption  and  his  home. 

New  Jersey  bad  no  distinctive  German  regiments,  but  German 
companies  were  found  in  its  regiments,  notably  K  of  the  First,  D  of 
the  Second,  E  of  the  Third,  A  of  the  Fourth,  and  G  and  L  of  the  Second 
Cavalry,  and  K  and  L  of  the  Third,  and  Batteries  B  and  C  of  the 
First  Artillery. 

Among  the  familiar  names  distinguished  in  the  rebellion  is  that 
of  the  Boeblings,  whose  services  in  war  have  been  overshadowed  by 
their  brilliant  success  in  civil  life;  yet  their  share  was  no  small  one  in 
the  labors  and  the  glories  of  the  struggle  for  the  Union. 

Captain  Sohm  as  an  artillerist  and  General  Karge  as  a  cavalry 
officer,  and  Major  von  Forstner  and  Major  Alstrom  of  the  Third  New 
Jersey  Cavalry,  were  among  those  who  did  especial  service* 

Ohio  sent  to  the  front  the  Ninth  Regiment,  Colonel  Kemmer- 
ling,  the  Twenty-eighth,  Colonel  August  Moor,  the  Forty-seventh, 
Colonel  F.  Porchner,  the  Fifty-seventh,  Colonel  Bausenwein,  the  Sixty- 
seventh,  Colonel  Burstenbinder,  the  Third  Cavaliy,  General  Louis 
Zahm,  the  Fourth  Battery,  Captain  Hoffinann,  and  the  Eighth  Bat- 
tery, Captain  Markgraff. 

August  Moor,  colonel  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Ohio,  was  born  in 
Leipsic  in  1814,  came  to  this  country  in  1883,  was  an  officer  of  the 
Washington  Guard  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  its  captain,  Koseritz, 
took  part  in  the  Seminole  war  in  1836  as  lieutenant  of  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment. In  the  Mexican  war  he  rose  from  captain  to  colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Ohio,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  was  made  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Ohio,  the  second  German  regiment,  and  became  a  brig- 
adier-general as  a  I'eward  for  his  gallant  service.  Yon  Blessing  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Ohio,  Degenfeld  of  the  Twenty-sixth,  Aug.  Dotze  of 
the  Eighth  Ohio  Cavalry,  Alex,  von  Schroeder  of  the  Seventy-fourth 
Ohio,  Seidel  of  the  Third  Ohio  Cavalry,  Sondersdorff  of  the  Ninth 
Ohio,  Tafel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Ohio,  were  others  worth 
remembering. 

August  Willich  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1810.  Following  his 
father's  example,  he,  too,  became  a  soldier,  and  in  1828  was  second 
lieutenant,  and  in  1841  a  captain  of  an  artillery  regiment,  after 
receiving  his  education  at  the  military  schools  at  Potsdam  and  Berlin. 
In  1848  he  joined  Hecker,  Struve,  and  others  in  their  attempted  revo- 
lution in  Bsiden,  and  shared,  with  Sigel,  Schimmelpfennig,  Blenker, 
and  others,  the  vicissitudes  of  that  struggle,  and  finally  came  to  the 
United  States,  in  1853.  Here  he  was  by  turns  a  carpenter,  a  surveyor, 
and  an  editor.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  the 
First  German  Begiment  of  Ohio,  of  which  he  became  the  adjutant, 
while  the  Second  was  formed  out  of  the  excess  of  the  former  by 
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Colonel  August  Moor.  He  was  soon  made  colonel  of  the  Thirty- 
second^  or  First  German  Indiana  Regiment^  and  rapidly  won  distinction 
and  promotion.  His  record  in  the  West  was  brilliant  throughout. 
Heturned  to  civil  life,  he  was  rewarded  with  election  to  an  honorable 
and  lucrative  office,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
he  offered  his  services.     He  died  in  Ohio,  January  23,  1878. 

Christopher  Degenfeld  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1824,  and  trained 
there  as  a  soldier.  He  was  major  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Ohio  Volun- 
teers, and  afterwards  captain  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Cavalry.  His 
severe  wounds  obliged  him  to  retire,  and  his  life  was  shortened  by  his 
suffering  until  his  death,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  in  Sandusky. 

Captain  Hermann  Dettweiler  was  born  in  Baden  in  1826,  and  was 
a  soldier  in  its  revolutionary  army.  He  served  in  the  Sixth  Ken- 
tucky until  his  wounds  obliged  him  to  leave  the  field.  He  died  in 
Louisville  on  the  11th  of  September,  1878. 

Wisconsin  had  for  its  war  governor  Edward  Salomon,  bom  in 
Halberstadt,  Prussia,  in  1828.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849,  and 
was  by  turns  school-teacher,  county  surveyor,  court  clerk,  lawyer,  and 
governor.  The  Ninth  Wisconsin  was  raised  by  Colonel — later  (General 
— Frederich  Salomon.  Born  in  Prussia  in  1826,  engineer,  architect, 
and  soldier  in  Germany,  he  too  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849.  He  had 
served  in  a  Missouri  regiment,  but  returned  to  organize  a  Grerman 
regiment  in  Wisconsin.  His  companies  were,  among  other  striking 
titles,  The  Sheboygan  Tigers,  The  Sigel  Guard,  The  Wisconsin  Tigers, 
and  The  Tell  Sharpshooters.  When  the  colonel  became  a  brigadier- 
general,  the  regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Jacobi  and  by 
Colonel  Charles  E.  Salomon. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Wisconsin  was  another  Grerman  regiment,  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Sigel,  Milwaukee,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Jaoobi 
and  Greneral  Winkler.  It  served  in  the  Eleventh  Corps,  and  shared  in 
its  varying  fortunes  in  the  East  and  its  brilliant  successes  under 
Sherman.  The  Twenty-seventh  was  also  a  Grerman  regiment  under 
Colonel  Conrad  Krez,  as  were  the  Thirty-fourth,  under  Colonel  Fritz 
Anneke,  and  the  Thirty-fifth,  under  Colonel  Henry  Orfll  Gustav  von 
Deutsch  commanded  a  company  of  cavalry  from  Wisconsin,  which 
became  Company  M  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  Cavalry.  The  Second 
Battery,  Wisconsin  Artillery,  was  also  a  German  organization.  The 
Fritz  Anneke  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Wisconsin  was  no  doubt  also  the 
author  of  the  '^  Zweite  Freiheitshampf,'^  published  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  in  1861. 

Of  the  few  selected  as  representatives  of  the  German  soldiers  in 
the  rebellion,  Ammen,  Burger,  Benedict,  Blenker,  Von  Blessingh, 
Franz  Darr,  Engelmann,  Gilsa,  Hassendeubel,  Moor,  Rosa,  Salm,  Stahel, 
Steinwehr,  Von  Schroder,  Weber,  Zahm,  and  Zeigler  may  well  be 
considered  typical  examples.    How  small  a  proportion  are  these  to  the 
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great  number  who  served  with  equal  patriotism  I  It  is  not  possible  in 
the  space  at  command  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  any  of  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  distinguished  in  their  special  services.  I 
have  only  sketched  out  the  active  share  taken  in  every  part  of  the 
country  by  its  Grerman  citizens^  and  perhaps  some  more  diligent  student 
may  yet  be  inspired  to  complete  the  picture  by  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject.  The  little  I  have  said^  with  all  its  omissions  and  imper- 
fectionSy  will,  however,  serve  to  show  that  the  Grermans  did  their 
share  in  and  for  the  Union,  alike  in  numbers,  in  courage,  in  endu- 
rance, in  seal,  in  all  the  qualities  that  make  the  good  soldier  and  the 
good  citizen.  We  may  fairly  point  to  the  record  of  their  achieve- 
ments and  claim  for  them  the  reward  of  duty  well  done.  Both  those 
who  brought  with  them  the  training,  skill,  and  experience  acquired  in 
Germany,  and  those  who  had  as  part  of  their  inheritance  their  heredi- 
tary qualities,  deserve  to  be  remembered,  and  my  task  will  have  been 
successful  if  their  names  be  for  even  a  little  rescued  from  forgetfulness 
and  oblivion. 

There  were,  of  course,  on  the  surface,  many  Germans  who  rose 
early  to  a  dangerous  eminence,  and  soon  ended  their  career  ^th 
anything  but  credit  to  themselves  or  their  countrymen,  but  these  were 
soon  thinned  out  by  the  actual  experiences  of  real  war.  As  they  dis^ 
appeared,  their  places  were  taken  by  men  of  merit,  and  the  German 
soldier  earned  the  rank  which  his  own  achievements  had  gained  for 
him.  It  was  in  the  ranks,  and  as  non-commissioned  officers,  that 
their  steadiness,  courage,  discipline,  endurance,  and  other  manly  virtues 
were  especially  marked.  Courage  is  not  such  a  rare  virtue,  but  the 
capacity  to  be  a  good  soldier  in  the  long  and  weary  months  of  inaction, 
in  the  depression  incidental  to  defeat,  in  the  license  that  follows  victory, 
in  the  trying  hours  of  imprisonment  and  sickness, — this  was  the  marked 
characteristic  of  the  German  soldier,  and  it  shone  out  in  those  regi- 
ments and  companies  in  which  the  mass  was  made  up  of  impetuous 
and  undisciplined  Americans,  unaccustomed  to  obedience  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Here  and  there  a  German  was  found  who  steadied  the  others 
by  his  example,  sometimes  without  a  word,  occasionally  by  a  little 
encouragement,  always  by  his  manly  and  soldierly  qualities.  The 
literature  of  the  war  ia  largely  made  up  of  the  heroic  achievements  of 
those  who  gained  promotion  and  distinction,  but  there  is  also  found  in 
regimental  histories  and  in  the  dry  annals  of  State  records,  the  occa- 
sional mention  of  some  special  gallantry  of  the  enlisted  man.  The 
story  of  his  part  of  the  hardships  and  the  successes  of  the  war  remains 
to  be  told, — cannot,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  vast  number  of  soldiers, 
ever  be  fully  told, — but  wherever  the  Grerman  soldier  served,  there  he 
made  his  mark  by  characteristic  virtues  or  faults,  equally  the  distin- 
guishing traits  of  his  own  nationality. 

J.  G.  BOBENGABTEN. 
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VERSES  IMITATED  FROM  COPLAS  OF  AN 

ANDALUSIAN  SOLDIER. 


Thy  lips  are  silken  banners,  and 

Beneath  their  crimson  luster. 
In  gleaming  lines,  the  soldiers  stand — 

Two  ranks  prepared  for  muster. 

Light  batteries  o'er  the  fatal  field, 

Their  countless  victims  strewing, 
Are  thj  dark  flashing  eyes ;  I  yield, 

For  quarter  meekly  suing. 

If  daring  deeds  might  win  thy  vows, 

At  nothing  would  I  falter ; 
Fd  dare  thy  father's  beetling  brows, 

Or  those  of  grim  Gibraltar. 

I'll  seek  the  thickest  of  the  strife. 

And  lofty  deeds  of  glory ; 
My  girl  shall  be  a  general's  wife. 

Or  mourn  a  lover  gory. 

The  conscripts  march,  oh,  cruel  theft  I 

While  those  that  are  rejected. 
The  crooked  and  the  weak,  are  left 

To  comfort  maids  dejected. 

The  girl  that  jilts  a  veteran  bold 

To  marry  a  clodhopper, 
Would  throw  away  the  finest  gold 

To  pick  up  worthless  copper. 

If  swift  promotion  you  would  gain. 
Yet  shrink  from  war  and  slaughter, 

The  path  is  old  and  very  plain — 
Marry  the  general's  daughter. 

E.  L.  HUGGINS, 

Captain^  Second  TJ.  S.  Cavalry. 
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"ALAS!  FOR   THE  LOVE  THAT  LIVES 

ALWAY." 

CHAPTER   I. 

**  The  moon  shone  down  on  old  Oro's  Nest, 
And  mellowed  the  shade  on  his  shaggy  hreast.'' 

Shone  down,  too,  on  a  couple  comfortably  ensconced  within  the  shadow 
of  old  Cro',  and  at  that  moment  utterly  oblivious  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  surrounding  them. 

The  mighty  river,  with  all  its  pent-up  greatness,  rushing  tumultu- 
ously  through  the  narrow  channel,  to  presently  flow  out  in  sweeping 
carves  and  calm  majesty  into  the  broad  basin  formed  by  the  ever- 
changing  banks,  which  all  along  their  length  dance  to  the  rhythmic 
music  of  the  water  a  stately  cotillion,  now  advancing,  now  receding, 
anon  ehassting  in  graceful  sidelong  movement,  and  now  almost  meet* 
ing  in  loving  embrace,  but  ever  kept  apart  by  the  roar  of  the  music, 
which  in  triumphal  procession  rises  in  grand  oresoendoy  or  sinks  into 
gentle  pianissimo  as  the  dancing  shores  courtesy  and  part  to  let  it  pass. 
But  our  absorbed  couple  had  something  of  much  more  importance 
to  think  about  than  the  vagaries  of  an  old  river  which  served  the  pur- 
pose it  was  probably  intended  for,  of  forming  an  excellent  site  for  that 
most  charming  spot  in  the  world  to  a  girl  of  sixteen,  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy. 

Were  they  not  engaged  in  the  solemn  performance  of  transferring 
one  of  the  shiny  bell-buttons  adorning  the  boy's  gray  jacket  to  a 
slender  gold  bracelet  worn  by  the  girl  ?  said  transfer  leaving  buttonless 
a  spot  jost  where  that  peculiar  and  much  maligned  organ,  the  heart,  is 
said  to  be  situated,  which  not  only  has  to  keep  the  life-blood  speeding 
through  our  veins,  but  must,  perforce,  bear  the  brunt  of  all  our  emo- 
tions. The  transfer  having  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  one 
very  small  white  hand  imprisoned  in  a  brown  blistered  palm, — for  under 
a  July  sun  the  cadets  had  been  building  "  pontoons"  all  day, — a  voice  that 
was  just  emerging  from  a  boyish  gruflness  to  a  soft  mellow  tone  that 
some  day  would  be  fatal  in  its  effects  on  the  feminine  tympanum  said, 
eagerly,  *^  That  is  the  seal  of  our  betrothal.  Ton  will  promise  now 
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never  to  take  another  button  from  any  of  the  other  fellows?  and, 
Lilian,  give  back  those  you  have  now/' 

Lilian  was  very  far  gone.  The  situation  was  most  romantic.  The 
"  moon  shone  down ;"  the  river  gently  muf mured ;  a  robin  sleepily 
twittered  in  a  bush  near  by,  and  a  pair  of  very  handsome  brown  eyes 
were  looking  oh !  so  tenderly  into  hers ;  but  give  up  that  dozen  and  a 
half  brass  buttons,— every  one  a  trophy  from  as  many  gray  jackets  in 
as  many  stages  of  sentimental  idiocy,  but  all  presented  with  words^ 
and  looks,  and  sighs,  that  gave  each  a  history!  Give  up  the  dear 
delight  of  showing  those  trophies  to  the  girls  at  school,  and  return  with 
just  one,  about  which  might  cluster  memories  and  associations  far  out- 
stripping all  the  others,  but  in  an  intangible  unr^latable  manner  that 
would  not  carry  to  the  practical  school-girl  mind  the  proof  positive 
of  belleship  conveyed  by  the  dozen  and  a  half. 

''  And  if  I  do,  Hervey,  will  you  get  back  the  buttons  you  have 
given,  and  never,  never  give  another  ?" 

"H'm!"  answered  the  embryo  major-general,  "it  would  hardly 
do,  dear,  to  ask  the  girls  at  the  hotel  to  return  buttons  I  only  gave 
because  they  asked  for  them ;  and  as  for  giving  another,  dear  little 
goose,  do  you  suppose  the  giving  of  a  thousand  would  ever  mean  any- 
thing to  me,  after  the  sacred  associations  connected  with  this  one^' 
Which  was  a  graceful  way  of  avoiding  an  actual  promise,  usual,  how- 
ever, with  Mr.  Norvell,  especially  as  he  had  offered  to  bring  a  button 
to  the  beautiful  Miss  Helene  that  very  evening,  whom  it  would  not  do 
to  offend,  consideHng  her  beauty,  riches,  and  social  position ;  these 
very  considerations,  however,  holding  her  rather  aloof  from  the  senti- 
mental regard  of  the  junior  cadets. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  in  the  dear  little  creature  by  his  side, 

**  Too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

She  was  pretty  enough  to  satisfy  the  not  too  aesthetic  cadet  taste, — 
pretty  in  a  sweet,  wild-rose  way,  with  curly,  blowey  bronze  hair,  merry 
blue  eyes,  "tip-tilted  nose,"  and  pink,  babyish  skin;  dressed  well,  too, 
and  carried  the  little  head  with  a  certain  stag-like  grace  that  constituted 
her  sole  claim  to  beauty;  and  above  all,  she  exp^^ssed  in  word  and 
action  a  total  and  utter  admiration  and  adoration  for  the  six  feet,  broad 
shoulders,  and  d&xmair  appearance  of  Mr.  Hervey  Norvell,  second- 
class  man  and  cadet-at-large,  which,  in  Mr.  Hervey's  private  opinion, 
showed  enough  taste  and  discernment  in  any  girl  to  make  her  an  object 
of  devotion  from  himself  and  a  large  circle  of  male  admirers. 

"  Well,"  said  Lilian,  trying  to  effect  a  compromise,  "  I'll  take  nay- 
buttons  back  to  the  school  and  give  them  away.  I"  (with  lofty  dis- 
dain) "  don't  care  anything  for  them  ;  but  those  silly  girls  will  like  to 
have  them,     I  am  going  to-morrow." 
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"  Ooing  1"  he  exdaimed ;  "  where  V^ 

'*  To  New  York.  Papa  insists  upon  my  taking  the  summer  course 
at  school,  so  that  I  can  come  out  to  him  next  winter.  Of  course  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  papa  and  mamma  again,  but  Oregon  is  so  far  away, 
and,  Hervey,  you  don't  graduate  for  ever  so  long.'' 

''  I  know  it,"  was  the  doleful  answer ;  ''  not  for  two  years,  maybe 
three,"  remembering  that  almost  absolute  failure  in  ''  conic  sections." 
''And — Jove  I  there  goes  the  call  for*  tattoo.  Well,  I  can't  get  there 
in  time :  that  makes  ten  more  demerits.  Now  I  am  ninety-nine ;  one 
more  puts  me  out" 

"  Oh,  Hervey  I  run,  run ;  never  mind  me.  That's  only  the  first 
call ;  you  will  have  time.  Come,  I'll  race  with  you.  I'll  be  in  camp 
before  you  now." 

The  little  figure  sped  lightly  away.  It  was  not  very  dignified,  to 
be  sure ;  but  what  could  Hervey  do  but  follow  ?  Then,  he  might  get 
in  before  his  name  was  called.  So  presently  the  moon  that  had  watched 
so  many  episodes,  ridiculous,  sentimental,  even  tragical,  on  this  very 
spot,  now  smiled  indulgently  on  the  fiying  pair,  and  even  slipped  be- 
hind a  passing  cloud  when  they  reached  open  ground,  thus  allowing 
Hervey  to  fall  in  his  place  in  the  ranks  unobserved  just  as  Cadet  Nor- 
veil's  name  was  called.     Here  an  unforeseen  accident  occurred. 

It  happened  that  Hervey's  chum  and  room-mate  had  seen  him  early 
in  the  evening  wending  his  way  far  afield  with  Miss  Aimer,  and  also 
noticed  his  absence  when  the  assembly  was  called;  but,  alas!  the 
friendly  shade  cast  by  Lady  Luna  was  too  deep  for  Jack  to  see  his 
return.  So,  possessed  of  a  good  voice  for  mimicry,  and  a  not  too  awk- 
ward conscience,  he  determined  to  answer  for  his  friend.  Judge,  then, 
of  his  dismay  when,  the  name  being  called,  his  own  and  another  voice 
pronoanced  in  stentorian  accents, ''  Here !" 

''  Ah  1  will  both  the  Mr.  Norvells  step  forward  ?"  said  the  sarcastic 
and  deeply-hated  voice  of  the  firsts-class  man  sergeant  Hervey,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  stepped  to  the  front,  quite  as  much  astonished  as  the 
sergeant,  while  Jack  held  back,  ready  to  avow  himself  if  the  occasion 
absolutely  demanded,  but  fervently  hoping  Hervey's  fertile  imagination 
in  inventing  excuses,  sharpened  by  long  practice  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
might  not  now  desert  him. 

'^  Whom  did  you  engage  to  answer  for  your  name,  in  case  you  were 
absent  at  tattoo  ?"  was  the  stem  question  addressed  our  hero. 

'*  'So  one,  sir.     I  had  no  idea  of  being  absent,"  which  was  quite 

true. 

An  unvarnished  lie  among  cadets  is  most  unusual,  and,  when  one 
is  even  faintly  suspected,  no  punishment  is  deemed  too  severe  until  the 
truth  is  proved. 

''  ITou  may  go  to  your  tent  in  arrest  until  this  matter  is  investi- 
gated,^' was  the  sentence  now  pronounced  against  poor  Hervey.   ''  And 
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until  to-morrow  morniDg  at  guard-mount  will  be  given  the  cadet  who 
answered  to  Cadet  Norvell's  name  to  make  himself  known  to  the  adju- 
tant. After  that  time  the  company  will  be  put  on  honor  to  answer  the 
questions  individually  addressed." 

Norvell  had  only  time  to  whisper  to  Jack, ''  Don't  give  yourself 
away,  old  fellow,  it  will  be  all  right ;  and  take  Miss  Aimer  home, — she 
is  hiding  behind  the  old  elm/'  when  he  was  marched  off  to  his  tent, 
where  he  passed  the  night  in  restless  wakefulness,  knowing  all  chance 
of  seeing  Lilian  was  over,  especially  if  she  lefb  the  next  day,  and  fear- 
ing the  dreaded  ten  demerits  might  be  increased  to  such  a  number  his 
dismissal  from  the  Point  would  be  an  assured  fact. 

Meanwhile,  trembling  little  Lilian  heard  the  faux  pas,  the  harsh 
order,  saw  the  disgraceful  retreat  of  her  hero,  and,  realizing  she  must 
get  to' the  hotel  some  way  before  the  company  was  dismissed  and  she 
discovered,  drew  her  white  robe  around  her,  and  fled  like  a  deer 
through  the  camp,  up  the  broad  walk,  to  the  hotel,  nor  stopped  an 
instant  until  she  was  safely  locked  within  her  own  little  room.  In 
consequence,  when  friend  Jack  came  to  the  tree,  he  found  the  bird 
flown;  and  the  cadet  adjutant,  who  was  not  a  little  puzzled  at  this 
queer  miscarrying  of  some  deep  cadet  plot,  noted  the  flying  white 
figure,  and  grimly  smiled. 

^'  A  woman,  of  course,''  which  cynicism  was  excusable  in  a  first- 
class  man,  aged  twenty-two,  and  recently  jilted. 


CHAPTER    IL 

The  ever-faithful  Jack,  after  much  cogitation,  came  to  the  conclusion 
it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  for  him  to  "own  up,"  as,  after  all, 
he  alone  was  to  blame.     Norvell  did  get  there  in  time  for  tattoo, 
and,  however  friendly  his  (Jack's)  motives  might  have  been,  he  had  no 
right  to  suppose  Norvell  was  going  to  voluntarily  absent  himself,  at 
least  without  making  some  provision  to  cover  his  absence.     It  was  too 
bad  to  have  Norvell  kept  in  arrest  all  day,  and  let  that  dear  little 
Lilian  go  away  without  seeing  him.     Again,  Jack  had  a  very  soft 
place  in  his  heart  for  Miss  Aimer, — ^a  purely  platonic,  elderly-brother 
feeling,  of  course.     He  watched  the  pretty  love-idyll  going  on  before 
his  eyes  much  as  an  indulgent  father  might,  and  wanted  to  see  the 
play  properly  performed,  and  say,  "  Bless  you,  my  children !"  at  tlie 
close.    This  is  how  Jack  defined  his  feelings,  but  getting  rather  mixed^ 
having  in  the  same  thought  placed  himself  in  a  platonic,  fraternal,  and 
paternal  attitude  towards  Lilian.     He  turned  to  write  out  his  excuse 
for  the  adjutant,  which  was  duly  handed  in  and  proved  satisfactory^ 
inasmuch  as  Norvell  was  released  from  arrest,  and  Jack  got  the  ten 
demerits. 
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''  By  Jove,  old  fellow,  those  ten  demerits  will  only  be  an  added 
link  in  the  golden  chain  of  our  friendship  I''  somewhat  floridly  cried 
Norvell^  in  the  exuberance  of  joy  at  getting  out  in  time  to  see  Lilian, 
which  ardor  was  effectually  quenched  by  an  orderly  appearing  with  an 
order  for  Mr.  Norvell  to  join  the  target  practice  that  afternoon.  '^And 
it  is  not  my  turn,  either,"  he  said,  aggrieved.  ''  Jack,  you  will  take  a 
note  for  me  to  Miss  Aimer,  won't  you,  and  walk  down  to  the  boat 
with  her,  and  tell  her  just  how  cut  up  I  feel,  and,  if  I  can,  I'll  get  a 
day's  leave  and  run  down  to  see  her  before  she  goes  West?  But  I 
don't  suppose,"  he  grumbled, ''  there's  such  a  chance  as  that  for  me, 
I  am  so  out  of  favor." 

Jack  promised  to  make  Miss  Aimer  as  happy  as  possible  by  proxy, 
and  Mr.  Norvell  disconsolately  betook  himself  to  the  target-field. 

As  Jack  emerged  from  the  office  at  the  hotel  where  he  had  gone  to 
register,  he  met  Lilian,  looking  so  altogether  lovely  in  a  dainty  gray 
traveling  suit,  he  felt  a  strangely  gladsome  feeling  that  he  was  to  be 
her  sole  companion,  comforter,  and  adviser  for  the  next  hour, — a 
feeling  he  instantly  suppressed  as  traitorous  to  his  friend,  and  loyally 
tried  to  be  just  as  happy  because  the  sudden  lightening  of  her  face  at 
sight  of  him  was  that  she  knew  he  brought  her  news  of  Hervey. 

"What  have  they  done  to  him?"  she  piteously  inquired,  starting 
slightly  as  a  rattle  of  musketry  was  heard,  and  looking  as  if  she  feared 
his  answer.     Jack's  love  of  fun  proved  too  much  for  his  sympathy. 

'^  They  have  taken  him  out  there,"  he  said,  gravely  nodding  towards 
a  cloud  of  smoke  rising  from  under  the  hill.  ''  That's  the  first  shot ; 
I  wish  it  were  the  last  for  him,  poor  fellow !" 

"  What  /"  cried  Lilian,  with  terror-stricken  face,  in  her  eagerness 
grasping  Jack's  arm.  Then  reproachfully,  as  she  saw  the  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  "  How  could  you  frighten  me  so  ?    They  never  shoot  cadets." 

^'  Oh,  yes  they  do ;  shoot  them  right  out  of  the  Point  sometimes," 
laughed  Jack. 

Lilian  laughed,  too,  but  another  anxiety  took  possession  of  her. 
**  You  don't  mean  Hervey," — with  a  little  catch, — "  Mr.  Norvell  has 
been  treated  that  way?"  Not  for  the  world  could  she  bring  herself  to 
utter  in  any  sense  the  tragical  word. 

"Shot?"  coldly  said  Jack.  The  spirit  of  mischief  was  in  him, 
and  he  dearly  loved  to  tease ;  but,  as  was  always  the  case,  his  remorse 
was  also  great  when  he  saw  the  little  figure  shudder,  and,  eager  to 
make  amends,  he  gave  her  Hervey's  letter,  delivered  all  the  messages, 
sang  Norvell's  praises  to  the  skies,  and  otherwise  demeaned  himself  as 
should  a  i^rue  friend  with  a  brotherly  regard  for  his  chum's  sweetheart. 
But  he  questioned  if  he  were  altogether  repaid,  when,  with  the  fate  of 
disinterested  friends,  he  was  turned  over  to  the  chaperon  and  bundles, 
while  Liilian,  with  recovered  spirits,  chattered  gayly  to  the  squad  of 
cadets  who  had  gathered  at  the  boat  to  see  her  off;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
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supposed  the  departure  of  such  a  popular  belle  oould  pass  without 
many  demonstrations  of  regret  from  the  boys  in  gray.  Still,  Jack  had 
Lilian's  sweetest  smile  and  last  hand-clasp,  as  she  eagerly  whispered, 
'^  Thank  you  so  much.  Please  look  after  Hervey,  he  is  so  thoughtless 
and  headstrong." 

As  the  boat  pushed  out  in  midstream,  another  peal  of  musketry 
rattled  over  the  water  and  Lilian  again  shuddered,  while  the  baleful 
word  '^shot''  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  reverberations  among  the 
Highlands.  '^That  foolish  Jack  has  made  me  superstitious,"  she 
thought ;  '^  but  I  wish  he  hadn't  said  it." 

Two  or  three  hours  later,  as  Jack  was  slowly  meandering  along 
'^  Flirtation  walk,"  he  looked  up  at  the  hotel  porch,  and  there,  where 
the  moon  shone  full  on  them,  sat  the  beautiful  Miss  Helene  and  Hervey. 
The  lovely  Creole  held  in  her  shapely  hand  a  bright  bell  button,  and 
after  what  seemed  to  be  some  slight  hesitation  on  his  part,  Norvell  bent 
down  and  fastened  the  bauble  to  her  bracelet, — an  act  that  could  never 
again  mean  anything  to  him— oh,  no, — but  Jack  doubted  not  Hervey 
did  need  looking  after,  '^  although  he  has  met  his  match  there,  at  any 
rate,"  quoth  Jack,  with  which  consolatory  reflection  he  retired  to  his 
tent. 

CHAPTER  IIL 


The  first  of  July  has  come,  and  the  summer  season  has  fairly  opened 
at  Old  Point  Comfort  Shoals  of  beautiful  Marylanders,  sweet-faced 
Virginians,  languid  Louisianians,  and  aristocratic  South  Carolinians 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  stylish,  well-dressed  New  Yorkers,  cul- 
tured Bostonians,  and  shrill-voiced  sisters  of  Maine,  who  through  the 
early  spring  months  paused  in  their  flight  from  Florida  just  long 
enough  to  deposit  their  remaining  shekels  in  the  ample  pockets  of  mine 
host  of  the  ''  Hygeia,"  thus  enabling  him  to  present  that  smiling  visage 
and  many  home  comforts  to  what,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  diplomatic 
old  gentleman  still  calls  '^  My  people." 

The  house  is  full,  and  from  the  water  front  in  the  pavilion  and 
along  the  esplanade  the  scene  is  most  brilliant  with  fair  faces  and 
billowy  laces ;  but,  alas !  alack-a-day !  men  there  are  none,— or  in  such 
minority  as  fail  to  give  the  required  tone  to  the  fair  picture  of  ^'  high 
lights."  The  one  or  two  young  officers  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in 
the  dim  perspective  of  water-battery  or  upper  beach,  but  these  shades 
have  been  put  in  by  early  workers  in  the  field,  and  the  other  girls, 
with  quite  as  artistic  ideas,  have  no  material  to  work  upon.*  ^'  Mine 
host"  is  quite  distracted  at  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  he  announces  to  a  favored  group  that  half  a  dozen  of 
the  lately  graduated  class  from  West  Point  will  be  at  the  fort  the  next 
morning. 
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"  Half  a  dozen !"  they  cry.  "  Oh !  don't  let  the  other  girls  know," 
and  they  straightway  fall  to  making  phinsforthe  capture  and  imprison- 
ment  of  these  Yankee  soldier  boys  before  the  grim  fortress  has  taken 
possession  of  them,  and  thej  can  emerge  with  colors  flying,  decked  in 
the  panoply  of  war,  and  captivate  if  not  capture  them.  Several 
langhingly  assert  an  intense  desire  for  crabbing  in  the  early  morning, — 
crabbing  in  a  bewitching  costume  on  the  wharf,  when  the  boat  comes 
in,  is  most  effective, — while  another,  always  original,  proposes  they  don 
their  bathing^uits  and,  with  long  ropes  entwined  with  flowers,  swim 
out  to  meet  the  incoming 'steamer,  and  with  fragrant  garlands  draw  it 
gently  into  shore.  ^'  Such  an  attention  could  hardly  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated ;  but,  oh,  girls  I''  she  continues,  ^Mt  is  a  blessed  thing  some  men 
are  coming  to  break  up  these  protracted  meetings.  Our  inanities  are 
too  dreadful.     Grood-night.'^ 

^^  She  thinks  the  advent  of  recently  graduated  cadets  will  abolish 
protracted  meetings  and  inanities,  Moes  she  ?  Well,  I  don't,''  mur- 
mured black-eyed  Miss  Cole,  the  nearest  approach  to  strong-mindedness 
in  the  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  discussed  plans  for  the  capture  of  the  ^^  Inno- 
cents/' the  sun  had  long  been  up  and  the  boat  in  many  hours  before 
there  was  any  stir  in  the  camp  of  the  Amazons,  and  even  then  the 
attack  was  made  in  such  a  demure,  guarded  manner  the  enemy  was 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  induced  by  pure  strategy  to  make 
the  first  advance. 

The  six  new  arrivals  walked  round  and  round  the  huge  pavilion, 
''snuffing  the  battle  afar,"  and  making  inward  comments  on  the  many 
styles  and  varieties  of  beauty  before  them ;  and  among  the  brand-new 
nniforms  and  equally  new  mustachios  it  is  not  hard  to  recognize  the 
now  Lieutenant  Hervey  Norvell  and  his  still  fidua  ctohates,  Jack  Tre- 
maine.     Hervey  came  out  of  West  Point  much  better,  on  the  whole, 
than  his  record  of  two  years  ago  gave  warrant.     He  had  never  seen 
Lilian  since  that  night  he  had  run  that  mad  race  with  her,  and,  incon- 
sistent as  it  may  appear  with  his  volatile  nature,  his  heart  still  owned 
allegiance  to  her,  although  this  constancy  did  not  prevent  his  having 
numberless  of  what,  in  cadet  parlance,  were  termed  ''  spoons,"  some  of 
them  so  desperate  that  Jack  often  thought  Lilian's  sway  was  over.   But 
the  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  unabated  vigor,  and  it  was  un- 
dnabtedly  her  influence,  and  a  desire  to  graduate  where  she  would  be 
proud  to  see  him,  that  led  to  his  bending  his  really  bright  faculties  to 
his  studies  that  last  winter  at  the  Point,  and  placed  him  among  the  first 
ten  in  receiving  his  diploma. 

Jack,  good,  plodding  fellow,  was  not  far  behind,  but  much  to  their 
mutual  disgust  they  were  not  assigned  to  the  same  regiment.  Hervey, 
at  the  end  of  his  graduating  leave,  was  bound  for  the  Pacific  coast,  while 
Jack's  station  was  to  be  Old  Point;  and  as  there  could  scarcely  be 
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found  a  pleasanter  place  in  which  to  spend  the  summer^  they  both  de- 
termined to  finish  their  leaves  together  here. 

Their  brother-officers,  after  some  teasing,  at  last  relented  and  pre- 
sented them  to  several  young  ladies,  and  now  in  the  open  dining-room 
they  were  at  tea,  a  merry  party  of  four  or  five  officers  and  as  many 
girls.  Presently  there  floated  rather  than  walked  into  the  room  a 
most  ethereal  creature,  with  thin,  sharply-chiseled  features,  far-away 
dreamy  dark  eyes,  and  clustering  dark  hair,  who  instantly  claimed 
Norvell's  attention.  ^^  Ah !  Mr.  Norvell,  there  is  no  use  in  gazing  in 
that  direction,"  cried  Miss  Cole,  with  whom  Norvell  was  already  hold- 
ing an  incipient  flirtation ;  '^  that  is  our  bride.  Captain  Harkins's  wife. 
They  have  just  returned  from  their  wedding-tour.  Is  she  not  beautiful  T^ 

"  Peculiar  looking,  rather  than  beautiful,'^  answered  Norvell.  "  She 
has  an  uncanny  look." 

"  Oh,  but  you  should  see  her  sister,"  continued  Miss  Cole. .  "  She 
is  Mrs.  Harkins  intensified ;  a  trifle  younger  and  so  lovely !  I  tell  you 
candidly,  Mr.  Norvell,  it  is  well  for  us  girls  she  is  so  quiet  and  has  such 
a  fondness  for  her  own  society ;  if  she  chose  she  could  have  every  man 
in  the  hotel  at  her  feet,  and  we  would  be  left  to  watch  her  triumph." 

Before  Norvell  could  improve  the  golden  opportunity  of  assuring 
her  all  such  fears  were  groundless  on  her  part,  at  least,  a  whispered 
^'  There  she  is,"  caused  him  to  turn,  and  then  he  forgot  all  about  Miss 
Cole,  appropriate  speeches,  everything,  save  the  strange  apparition,  as 
he  almost  believed,  floating  down  the  room. 

''Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, '- 

he  thought.  There  was  the  same  gliding  motion  as  the  sister's,  but 
the  long  white  robe  seemed  to  cling  round  her  and  trail  after,  more  as 
if  it  were  part  of  herself  than  any  outward  adornment.  The  hair  was 
lighter,  with  strange  golden  gleams  which  caught  and  imprisoned  the 
light  a  moment,  then  let  it  go  gleaming  and  fading  like  a  Venetian 
gold  stone.  Each  separate  hair  curled  and  twisted  around  her  head 
like  a  thing  of  life,  and  yet  it  was  all  so  soft  and  fine  and  silky  as  to 
bar  even  the  suggestion  of  Medusa  snakiness.  The  complexion  was 
pure  and  white  and  opal-tinted,  and  the  eyes  were  lambent  with  the 
same  peculiar,  far-away  expression,  only,  as  Miss  Cole  said,  '^  intensified." 

"  Ah  !  she  frightens  me,"  cried  that  young  lady,  with  a  little  shud- 
der, probably  as  much  to  bring  Mr.  Norvell's  wandering  attention  back 
to  herself  as  actual  fear  at  a  sight  which  must  have  been  most  familiar 
to  her. 

"  Really,"  she  continued,  "  I  don't  believe  Miss  Grey — fancy  such 
a  commonplace  name  with  all  that — all  that — well,  I  don't  know 
what  you  would  call  it, — at  any  rate,  she  is  probably  as  ordinary  as 
her  name.  I  do  believe  the  girl  is  embarrassed  by  her  beauty  and  the 
strange  effect  it  has  on  every  one.     She  has  no  friends ;  no  one  has 
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ever  heard  her  talk  beyond  the  merest  monoeyllables,  and  she  has  a 
fancy  for  wandering  up  the  beach  to  the  cemetery,  you  know,— or  no, 
you  don't  know,  but  you  will,*'  with  an  arch  little  laugh ;  "  and  there 
among  the  pines  our  poetical  young  man  says  she  listens  to  their 
secrets,  and  herself  confides  in  the  ocean.  Honestly,  I  think  she  does 
it  because  she  is  lonely.  She  don't  know  how  to  get  on  with  men,  and 
although,  as  I  said,  they  are  fascinated  by  her  beauty,  they  fear  her. 
Well,  Mr.  Norvell,"  continued  this  unabashed  young  woman,  to  whom 
silence  must  have  been  golden,  she  so  seldom  had  any  in  her  possession, 
— **  it  is  not  flattering,  but  it's  very  evident  you  are  bewitched  with  the 
siren.  Now,  come,  I'll  be  generous,  but  I'll  make  a  wager.  I  will 
introduce  yon  this  evening,  and  I'll  wager  you  a  pound  of  caramels 
that  in  one  day  you  will  be  coming  back  to  me  with  a  tear  in  your  eye 
and  caramels  in  your  pocket,  and  the  honest  confession  that  the  siren 
is  either  a  fool  or,  as  Aunt  Betsy  hath  it,  '  'Deed,  she  doant  b'long 
hyar;  she'd  better  go  'long  up  to  the  gravy-yeard  wher  she  cum  from. 
They  ain't  no  flesh  an'  blood  'bout  her  'cept  what  she  drink,  for  I  tell 
you,  chil',  she  are  a  vampireJ  " 

It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  Miss  Cole's  clever  mimicry  of 
the  old  colored  aunty,  and  Norvell  eagerly  asserted  he  had  no  desire  to 
extend  his  acquaintance  to  '^vampires;"  flesh  and  blood  sirens  were 
much  more  pleasant.  It  was  very  lovely  out  on  the  beach.  Wouldn't 
she  show  him  some  of  the  charming  walks  about  the  Point,  take  him 
through  the  water-battery?  He  wanted  to  see  that  wonderful  gun, 
"  Le  canon  qui  parle." 

No,  Miss  Cole  shook  her  head.  She  was  not  without  her  peculi- 
arities, and  one  of  these  was  that,  although  pretty  and  attractive  her- 
self, she  more  enjoyed  watching  others  at  the  game  of  life  than  being 
herself  an  active  participant.  Her  keen  mind  gauged  Norvell's  char- 
acter at  a  glance ;  saw  how  impressionable  he  was,  and  yet  with  what 
pertinacity  he  could  cling  to  a  desired  object ;  knew  that  others  having 
failed  would  only  make  him  more  anxious  to  interest  Miss  Grey,  and 
then  she  wondered  if  his  handsome  face  and  bright,  attractive  manners 
would  pass  unheeded  by  the  "siren."  "Come  right  away;  prepare 
to  meet  your  fate,"  she  laughed.  "  No,"  as  he  still  hesitated,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  see  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her.  She  ought  to  want 
to  know  all  the  officers  of  her  brother's  r^ment.  You  are  not  in 
the  same  regiment?  Don't  make  any  diflerence ;  you  are  all  in  the 
army  together :  she  will  have  to  meet  you  some  day." 

Thus  leading  him,  an  almost  unwilling  victim,  she  presented  Mr. 
Norvell  to  Miss  Grey,  and  with  a  malicious  little  moue  at  him  turned 
and  left  them! 

Norvell  felt  helpless.  His  mind  was  somewhat  confused  with  Miss 
Cole's  rapid  and  varied  accounts  of  Miss  Grey's  eccentricities ;  he  knew 
not  how  to  address  such  an  unearthly  combination,  and  for  the  first 
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time  in  his  life  found  himself  growing  awkward  and  confused  in  a 
lady^s  presenoe^  with  no  ready  words  at  hand  to  gracefully  open  the 
conversation. 

"Darn  it  I  Why  don^t  she  say  something?"  he  thought,  angrily. 
When  just  then  a  soft — "  It's  a  very  warm  evening,  don't  you  think 
so,  Mr.  Norvell  ?"  caused  him  to  stare  stupidly  down,  and  wonder  if 
the  ordinary  words  clothed  in  that  pathetic,  vibrant  voice,  proceeded 
from  the  beautiful  form  beside  him. 

"A— er — yes  I  very  warm,  very  warm  indeed,"  he  stammered. 
"  Jove !  I  should  think  it  was,"  he  muttered,  flushing  at  his  own  stu- 
pidity. 

But  the  ice  was  broken.  If  such  a  celestial  being  could  condescend 
to  speak  of  the  weather,  surely  he  could  entertain  her  with  much  that 
was  elevating  and  delightful,  and  as  the  heat  was  really  oppressive  in 
the  brightly-lighted  ball-room,  he  asked  her  to  promenade  on  the 
smooth  line  of  beach,  where  the  sweet  south  wind  was  blowing,  and 
the  water  danced  and  sparkled  and  fell  in  little  ripples  of  iridescent 
light  under  the  soft  rays  of  a  young  moon. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  brightly.  "  I  will  show  you  the  love- 
liest place,  and  if  you  would  like,"  with  a  charming  hesitation  and  a 
glance  from  the  lambent  eyes,  "  I  will  take  my  zither.  I  love  to  sing 
when  I  listen  to  the  ocean.  Wait  an  instant  for  me,"  and  she  glided 
away  "  as  a  feather  is  wafted  downward,"  murmured  Norvell.  Half 
forgotten  quotations  sprang  to  his  mind  as  he  gazed  at  her.  "She 
clothes  my  thoughts  in  poetry;  she  is  poetry  personified,"  he  said. 
She  presently  returned,  a  white  lace  mantilla  thrown  over  her  head 
and  about  her  shoulders,  in  the  folds  of  which  she  only  half  concealed 
her  zither. 

Miss  Cole  threw  a  triumphant  smile  to  Norvell  as  he  passed,  and 
Jack  gazed  anxiously  at  him,  thinking  of  Lilian ;  and  many  watched 
them  enviously,  and  exchanged  glances  as  the  two  walked  slowly  up 
the  beach  to  where  the  whispering  pines  divulged  their  secrets,  but 
kept  close  hidden  the  confidences  reposed  in  them. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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TO,  ABOUT,  AND  ACROSS  MADAGASCAR. 

(Concluded  from  page  89.) 

V. 

Jiine  17. — Started  early^  very  weak  and  obliged  most  of  the  way  to 
be  carried.  Descended  into  a  level  but  rolling  plain  that  stretched  far 
away  to  the  blae  distance.  Saw  many  locusts ;  hundreds  of  hogs  feed- 
ing upon  them.  Great  lumps  and  sores  are  constant  on  the  shoulders 
of  many  of  my  men  from  their  burdens.  Coming  over  a  hill,  we  sud- 
denly came  in  sight  of  the  great  Bongolava  Range  to  the  west  again. 
It  is  relieving  to  know  that  the  foot  of  these  mountains  is  only  forty 
miles  from  the  sea. 

At  11.60  descended  a  little  hill  and  came  to  a  little,  well-wooded 
nooky  and  here  unlimbered  for  coffee  and  rice.  After  breakfast  (?)  got 
ander  way  again,  and  passed  over  a  country  much  the  same  as  in  the 
morning.  At  sundown  climbed  a  rising  hill  and  entered  the  funny 
town  of  Janjina  (the  '^  J^'  pronounced  as  '^  Z'').  The  road  here  is  cut 
right  through  a  peculiar  gray-like  strata  of  lead-colored  sand. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  the  usual  cactus-grown  wall  and  in- 
closed court  and  cattle-yards.  The  streets  are  somewhat  wider  and  the 
pigs  more  numerous.  There  was  the  usual  idle  crowd  of  lookers-on, 
and  a  great  number  of  children  eating  dried  locusts. 

The  peculiar  interest  centred  in  Janjina  is  the  magnificent  view 
here  of  the  surrounding  country.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  every 
aide,  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  stretches  Madagascar.  So  vast  is  the 
vieWj  that  one  can  hardly  distinguish  hill  from  deep  ravine.  Winding, 
silver,  thread-like,  flow  the  feeders  to  the  Ziadbongy.  From  north  to 
south  against  the  distant  sky  the  Bongolava  Mountains  stretch  west- 
ward, terminating  in  prominent  peaks,  that  can  be  seen  from  the  sea 
by  vessels  bound  to  Bayloo,  for  forty  miles. 

We  remained  at  Janjina  all  night.  Many  of  men  sick,  two  dying 
yesterday,  and  one  child  this  morning.  Many  determined  to  remain 
here;  but  at  a  big  ^'  kabary^'  Stanwood  and  myself  both  declared  our 
intention  to  push  on.     High  fever  all  night. 

Jime  18. — Lefl  Janjina  early  with  remainder  of  party,  many  very 
"weak,  and  myself  miserable.  Descended  rapidly,  very  rapidly,  so  that 
^thin  but  a  very  few  hours  we  reached  the  plain  below.     In  four 
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hours  had  reduced  the  elevation  seven  hundred  feet!  Noticed  the 
same  peculiarity  of  strata, — lead-colored  sand  and  scaly  stones,^-ex- 
tending  in  a  direct  line  to  the  westward,  and  about  four  or  five  feet 
below  the  surface.  Even  ant-hills,  or  rather  houses,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  the  insect  used  the  substrata,  were  all  lead  color,  and  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  brown  surface  soil.  Crossed  many  brooks, 
and  noticed  deep  holes  often  dug  in  the  ground.  These  latter  are  dug 
by  the  Sakalavas,  so  that  the  spirits  of  evil  that  may  follow  them 
about  may  tumble  in,  and  not  pursue  them  farther. 

A  most  surprising  change  of  country  and  of  climate  now  rapidly 
took  place ;  vegetation  is  now  most  abundant  and  densely  tropical ; 
palm-,  guava-,  cocoa-,  rubber-,  and  fruit-trees  abound ;  birds  of  every 
character  populate  the  air,  and  the  air  is  soft  but  sultry.  In  fact,  from 
a  temperate  climate  and  region,  we  are  plunged  into  a  tropical  land  and 
growth.  We  approach  the  dense  forest-belt  of  the  western  sea-coast 
Here,  on  every  side,  became  more  and  more  evident  the  presence  of 
that  precious  mineral, — gold  I  Here  lies  under  foot,  in  these  rugged, 
far-reaching  hills,  the  treasury  of  Madagascar.  Distinct  and  marked 
out-croppings  of  gold-bearing  quartz  crop  out  at  the  surface  in  perfect 
strata  at  very  short  intervals.  Where  the  rain  has  cut  through,  these 
strata  become  the  most  marked,  and  ''  bed-rock"  is  seen  for  long  dis- 
tances when  the  rain  has  washed  away  the  soil.  Slate  formations  are 
on  all  sides, — a  very  good  evidence.  Passed  many  rubber-trees  and  a 
very  great  variety  of  palms. 

At  11.40  entered  the  wooded  town  of  Tambazoo,  and  were  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  naked  crowd  of  curious  men  and  women. 
Their  looks  were  not  very  friendly,  and  several  fights  occurred  between 
our  men  and  the  village  people,  which  we  rigorously  put  a  stop  to. 
Got  away  gladly,  and  plunged  again  into  the  forest.  At  3.50  crossed  a 
very  large  feeder  to  the  Zizibongy,  and  then  coming  to  a  vast  swamp, 
floundered  through  it,  and  so  entered  Malimbandy,  a  large  town,  under 
a  Hova  governor. 

I  am  very  ill  and  weak  indeed.  Another  man  died  to-day,  and 
several  are  not  here  to  muster.  Stanwood  is  pretty  well.  Rumors 
reach  us  of  trouble  to  the  westward,  of  ^'  Jirika'^  men,  and  that  Raka- 
tava  is  going  to  prevent  our  reaching  the  sea.  We  are  going  all  the 
same. 

June  19. — Clear,  but  very  hot.  Unable  to  proceed;  too  weak  to 
get  up.  Remained  in  Malimbandy  all  day,  on  a  mat,  under  the  tent. 
This  town  is  a  sort  of  cattle  centre,  and  there  are  not  less  than  one 
thousand  head  here  all  the  time.  Yesterday,  I  omitted  to  mention,  we 
passed  the  town  of  Kabodu,  where  lives  an  exceedingly  friendly  Saka- 
lava  chief.  He  came  to  see  me  to-day,  and  wanted  to  go  with  his 
best  men  to  escort  us  to  the  coast.  Declined  it.  Very  ill  to-night ; 
delirious. 
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June  20. — Oot  away  this  momiDg.  Men  gathered  in  as  close  order 
as  possible.  Morning  clear,  cool,  and  refreshing.  Across  a  country 
overgrown  with  very  tall  grass,  abounding  in  game.  Passed  a  second 
very  large  feeder  to  the  Zizibongy.  After  crossing,  came  to  a  country 
of  rich,  rolling  land.  Tall  grasses  hid  the  trail ;  increasing  number  of 
palm-trees  on  every  side,  also  many  tamarind-trees.  The  whole  char- 
acter of  country  is  intensely  tropical ;  the  air  is  hot  and  heavy,  and 
fever  lurks  in  every  bush.  The  sun  pours  down  with  fierce  intensity 
its  heat ;  butterflies  flit  from  flower  to  flower,  and  insects  of  beautiful 
colors  people  the  air.  Splendidly-plumaged  birds  abound,  the  sky  is 
cloudless,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  heart  of  Cuba  or  Brazil. 

All  day  long  the  scenery  remained  the  same.  Peculiar  strata  out- 
croppings  I  noticed  everywhere,  especially  on  the  hill-tops,  where  in- 
cessant rains  had  washed  away  the  surface  soil.  On  one  hill  there  was 
a  remarkable  strata,  that  extended  for  some  miles,  of  perfectly  round, 
smooth  stones,  mixed  with  fine,  yellow  sand,  exactly  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  on  the  sea-shore.     How  did  it  get  there? 

I  did  a  great  deal  of  shooting  all  through  this  country,  killing 
many  varieties  of  birds, — wild  guinea-fowl,  partridges,  sand-grouse 
(^'ankakata"),  and  parrots, — which  my  ignorance  of  taxidermy  pre- 
vented my  preserving. 

At  3.20  crossed  a  third  large  feeder  to  the  Zizibongy,  and  then,  at 
nearly  dark,  came  to  a  sandy  level,  almost  hid  in  overgrowing  trees, 
where  we  established  Camp  4,  making  as  much  as  possible  a  regular 
military  encampment,  my  tent  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  expedition.  My  force  is  now  rapidly  diminishing,  from  fever 
and  desertion.  Fires  of  the  '^  Jirika'^  men  seen  in  many  directions  to- 
day. 

June  21. — Started  early,  as  usual.  Lefb  eight  men  behind  in 
Gamp  4,  unable  to  proceed.  Stanwood  well.  Traveling  over  a  coun- 
try almost  flat.  There  is  little  or  no  water  here,  only  a  profuse,  swel- 
tering tangle  of  tropical  vegetation.  Here  and  there  a  stagnant  pool, 
moes-grown  and  brackish,  out  of  which  our  men  drank  greedily.  So 
over  a  vast  plain,  grass-grown,  and  hiding  the  trail,  so  through  tangled 
tropical  shrubbery,  out  from  which  whirrs  the  wild  guinea-bird,  and 
scatters,  with  many  wild  cries  of  alarm,  the  gorgeously-plumaged  birds 
of  those  latitudes. 

I  am  very  weak  and  feverish,  and  am  carried  all  day  on  the 
shoulders  of  eight  men.  The  landscape  rocks  and  sways  about  me; 
the  scene  is  crowded  to  my  eyes  with  familiar  faces,  and  still  above 
pours  down  the  sun  with  heat  and  fierceness  almost  unbearable.  In- 
numerable flies  render  life  a  torment,  and  the  frequent  sight  of  my 
men,  who  drag  themselves  by  me,  with  swollen  limbs  and  festered 
shoulders,  does  not  add  to  either  my  equanimity  or  my  hope. 

On  the  side  of  a  little  rise,  where  the  grass  had  been  burned  away. 
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I  saw  an  immense  herd  of  wild  goats,  but  they  were  too  far,  and  my- 
self too  weak,  to  follow.  In  the  distance,  in  many  places,  saw  blue 
ascending  columns  of  smoke,  indicating  the  presence  of  roving  bodies 
of  Sakalavas.  In  general  these  are  raiders  of  the  worst  type ;  they 
hesitate  at  nothing;  murder,  rapine,  plunder,  and  child-stealing  are 
among  their  every-day  crimes.  They  are  brave,  too,  and  not  afraid  of 
the  white  man's  weapons.  All  is  still,  however,  about  us,  and  nature 
seems  to  be  at  peace  with  herself. 

At  11.20  came  to  a  halt,  and  mustered  party  by  the  side  of  a  stag- 
nant brook.  Weather  very  hot  and  sultry.  Cooked  breakfast.  My- 
self unable  to  rise  from  my  rude  litter.  Stanwood  not  very  well; 
gloomy.  This  is  an  old  camping-ground,  and  called  Soararino,  though 
there  is  not  a  human  habitation  in  sixty  miles.  Stanwood  suffered 
from  a  sudden  attack  of  fever,  nausea,  and  violent  headache.  12.20, 
started  again.  Ten  men  remained  behind ;  one  had  not  very  long  to 
live. 

Passing  over  the  same  kind  of  grass-overgrown  country  till  2  P.M., 
when  the  face  of  the  country  changed  again ;  the  trees  rapidly  increased 
in  size  and  number,  and  we  approach  the  banks  of  a  large  feeder  to  the 
Zizibongy.  Reached  a  lai^  pool  completely  buried  in  verdure,  which 
stretched  away  in  every  direction.  An  immense  flock  of  guinea-fowl 
rose,  and,  feeling  somewhat  stronger,  I  took  my  gun  and  followed  them. 
For  an  hour  I  plunged  through  dense  thicket  and  tangled  vines.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  the  silent  grandeur  of  my  surroundings. 
Tall  and  splendid  trees ;  intricate  underbrush ;  every  form  and  shape 
of  leaf  and  color  were  all  about  me.  Drooping  mosses ;  giant  ferns  at 
every  turn.  The  soft  ground  under  foot  that  gave  back  no  sound  to 
the  tread  of  the  naked  foot;  above  all  a  most  deathly,  impressive 
silence,  as  if  i^  were  the  God  that  ruled  the  grandest  handiworks  of 
nature.  Presently  the  whirr  of  wings,  and  an  enormous  gray  parrot 
sits  stupidly  looking  at  me  from  a  swaying  limb ;  or  I  can  hear  the 
splash  of  some  crocodile  floundering  around  in  a  close  forest  swamp. 

So  for  a  long  time  I  pushed  my  way  alone,  through  tall  grasses,  over 
damp  mosses,  and  in  the  shadow  of  mighty  trees  till  I  heard  a  long 
halloo ;  then  another,  and  presently  came  the  sound  of  crackling  wood, 
and  one  of  my  most  trusted  men  forced  his  way  through  the  thick 
brake  and  commenced  gesticulating  to  me  violently  towards  the  distant 
trail.  I  could  not  understand  him,  but  soon  heard  other  shouts  and 
the  far-away  beating  of  a  native  drum.  Presently,  and  when  excitedly 
tearing  my  way  back,  the  black  figure  of  my  own  faithful  servant  threw 
himself  in  front  of  me.  "  No  go-ee  back,  Baba !  No  go-ee  back ! 
Sakatava  kill-he  I^'  Bakatava,  then,  had  attacked  us  when  Stanwood 
and  myself  were  far  apart. 

In  twenty  minutes,  though  faint  and  sick  with  fatigue  and  fever,  I 
reached  the  trail.     Here  I  found  huddled  about  twenty  men  of  my 
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party,  and  no  baggage  I  They  informed  me  that  four  of  their  women 
had  been  captured  and  two  or  three  small  boys*  I  was  unable  to  per- 
suade them  to  follow  me  into  the  forest,  so  reluctantly  returned  to 
where  I  knew  Stanwood  had  intended  encamping.  The  forests  re- 
sounded on  all  sides  with  loud  shouts,  and  the  evident  intent  of  Baka- 
tava  was  to  intimidate  our  retreat ;  constant  assegai  fell  among  us,  but 
by  repeating  firing  and  keeping  ahead  of  the  party,  I  managed  to  reach 
the  camp  with  but  two  badly  wounded  and  myself  very  ill  and  ex- 
hausted. 

At  once  held  a  '^  kabary,''  and  with  forty  picked  men  started  back ; 
but  though  I  did  not  return  to  the  camp  till  after  midnight,  I  was 
unable  to  bring  Rakatava's  men  in  conflict.  Great  excitement  in  the 
camp  all  night;  everybody  shouting,  women  crying,  and  general 
hubbub.  Violent  attack  of  fever  and  unconscious  most  of  the  night. 
So  ends  the  day  in  Camp  6.  So  ends  the  day,  careless  of  the  present 
or  of  the  future  almost 

JuM  22. — ^Broke  camp  very  early.  Came  very  soon  to  a  large 
feeder.  I  am  being  carried  by  four  men,  who  support  two  long  bam- 
boo poles  having  a  rough,  native  piece  of  cloth  slung  in  between. 
Plunged  into  a  dense  wood  all  glistening  with  dew  in  the  early  morn- 
ing light.  Met  four  Sakalavas  armed  to  the  teeth,  as  savage  and 
blood-thirsty  a  set  of  looking  individuals  as  would  be  possible  to  con- 
oeive.  They  brought  word  from  Rakatava  that  he  forbade  our  farther 
progress  to  the  sea ;  that  he  wanted  our  women  and  children.  A  simple 
answer  was  returned  him  that  the  white  man  went  to  the  sea. 

Proceeded  on  our  way.  Feeling  much  better.  Gk>t  down  and 
walked  some  distance.  Entered  a  dense  wood,  and  soon  espied  four  or 
five  of  the  famous  Malagasy  lemur  hid  away  above  my  head  in  the 
branches.  I  killed  four  very  soon.  The  natives  eat  them  and  call 
them  '^  gidro ;''  the  white  variety,  which  is  much  more  rare,  is  called 
by  the  natives  the  ^'  sifax."  There  are  no  less  than  thirty-two  varie- 
ties of  the  lemur,  and  they  abound  through  all  parts  of  this  region. 

After  leaving  these  woods  we  rapidly  approached  the  foot  of  the 
"  £ongolara,"  a  western  range  of  mountains.  Walking  fast,  I  found 
myself  far  ahead  of  the  party.  I  was  in  a  country  completely  covered 
with  ant-hills,  over  which  hovered  great  flocks  of  hawks  and  crows. 
I  waited  on  a  little  incline  for  the  coming  up  of  Stanwood.  Presently 
I  noticed  several  men,  quite  naked,  standing  or  hiding  behind  one  or 
two  of  the  tall  ant-hills.  I  became  somewhat  alarmed,  and  recognized 
the  foolhardiness  of  separating  myself  from  my  followers.  I  got  up 
and  leisurely  approached  them.  More  diabolical-looking  creatures  it 
would  be  hard  to  conceive.  Almost  naked,  with  their  hair  plastered 
in  great  knobs  about  the  head,  and  eyes  ever  restless  and  roving,  they 
seemed  surprised  at  my  sudden  move.  However,  they  stood  their 
ground  and  waited  for  me.   I  offered  my  hand  to  one  of  them,  but  tfiey 
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both  (or  at  least  all  of  them,  there  being  four)  refused  it.  Presently 
they  were  joined  by  aboat  six  or  eight  men  of  the  same  character,  and 
my  position  became  imminent.  One  took  me  by  the  rough  flannel  shirt 
I  wore,  when  I  struck  him  a  quick  blow  and  ingloriously  took  to  my 
heels,  followed  by  a  dozen  assegai.  The  shouts  of  my  approaching 
party  gave  me  courage,  and  they  soon  joined  me ;  but  my  friends  (?) 
had  disappeared.     They  were  Rakatava's  men  undoubtedly. 

We  climbed  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bongolaras,  and  on  top  found 
a  far-stretching  plain,  heavily  grassed  and  very  stony.  Many  signs  of 
volcanic  action  were  visible  on  every  side.  At  10.30  reached  the  west- 
em  edge  of  the  range,  and  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country 
towards  the  sea. 

I  saw  the  loom  of  the  sea  from  here.  The  town  of  Mahabo 
nestled  far  down  in  green,  and  for  the  first  time  we  saw  the  stately 
sweep  of  the  Mourondava  River  to  the  ocean.  Elevation  here  eleven 
hundred  feet.  The  Bongolara  here  makes  a  distinct  turn  inland.  De- 
scended again  the  steep  incline  over  very  volcanic  ground,  and  in  half 
an  hour  reached  a  vast  plain  and  rested  under  the  shade  of  a  great 
tamarind-tree.  Here  the  Mourpndava  River  makes  a  sharp  trend,  and 
we  do  not  meet  it  again  for  about  twelve  miles. 

Halted  for  breakfast.  At  1  started  again,  passing  over  a  flat 
country  densely  covered  with  underbrush  and  thicket ;  in  two  hours 
got  through  it,  and  so  came  to  a  rude  collection  of  Sakalava  huts,  and 
went  regularly  into  camp, — Camp  No.  6.  We  had  lost  by  death,  de- 
sertion, etc.,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  there  were  remaining 
at  Camp  6  with  me  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  souls. 

Jtme  23. — Broke  camp  very  early;  started  ofi*  at  11 ;  late;  the 
whole  party  ahead  of  me ;  passed  through  a  swamp  and  very  thick 
undergrowth,  that  preceded  our  approach  to  the  Mourondava  River. 
Reached  that  river  finally  after  two  long  hours  of  tramping,  and  waded 
across  it.  The  river  deep  and  very  rapid;  country  abounding  in 
game.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Mourondava,  plunged  into  a  country 
overgrown  with  bamboo,  that  seemed  to  extend  for  miles  along  the 
river-banks.  Through  this  we  came  to  an  open  country  again,  with 
short  and  stubby  undergrowth  of  many  interlacing  vines. 

In  half  an  hour  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  large  town  of  Mo- 
habo.  Stanwood  joined  me  here,  and  at  the  head  of  our  decimated 
party  we  entered  Mohabo.  We  passed  many  and  splendid  specimens 
of  the  ^'  bopnton"  tree,  that  bears  a  small  but  delicious  nut  much  liked 
by  the  natives.  The  Sakalava  name  is  "rainyal."  Its  bark  is 
smooth  and  glossy  to  the  touch,  and  its  upper  limbs  nearly  horizontah 
It  completely  dwarfs  everything  else  in  its  vicinity,  its  girth  often 
reaching  one  hundred  feet,  though  its  height  is  not  particularly  striking. 
I  saw  no  specimens  of  this  tree  on  the  east  coast  at  all.  Stayed  in 
Mahabo  all  night. 
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June  24. — Up  at  sunrise^  and  formed  and  mustered  party.  Twelve 
persons  altogether  unable  to  proceed ;  left  them  behind.  Mohabo  is 
governed  by  a  Hova,  who  affects  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  When 
we  started  this  morning  he  insisted  upon  accompanying  us,  and  with 
a  numerous  retinue  joined  the  camp  at  very  early  daybreak.  On 
starting,  he  also  followed  us  in  a  filanzan,  supported  by  about  twenty 
men,  one  of  whom  carried  over  the  governor's  head  an  immense  yellow 
umbrell^ 

The  journey  now  was  simply  a  rush  to  the  sea.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  order  or  to  discipline.  All  day  long  we  spent  in  penetrating 
the  dense  forest,  and  it  was  one  constant  fight  with  overhanging  and 
entangled  branches,  vines,  and  undergrowth.  At  11.20  crossed  the 
Mourondava  River  to  an  island  formed  in  its  bed,  and  thence  ferried 
to  the  south  bank,  where  once  more  we  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the 
woods.  I  am  very  weak,  ill,  and  prostrated.  Passed  a  great  number 
of  boonton-trees  of  giant  proportions.  The  Sakalava  word  "  rainyal" 
means  "  Mother  of  the  Forest,"  I  learned  for  the  first  time  to-day. 
Saw  great  numbers  of  rubber-trees  and  very  luxuriant  rubber-vines. 

Except  the  occasional  scream  of  some  variety  of  parrot,  or  the  caw 
of  a  far-overhead  crow,  the  forests  are  as  silent  as  death  itself.  So 
through  tangled  brier,  so  through  swamp  and  woody  morass,  we  pushed 
till  the  gathering  gloom  spoke  of  an  approaching  tropical  night.  I 
had  gotten  far  ahead  of  the  party ;  presently  I  heard  the  distant  boom 
of  a  gun,  and  the  dozen  men  with  me  and  myself  sat  down  and 
waited.  Darkness  coming  on  rapidly,  I  became  uneasy  and  fired  a 
signal-gun  myself.  It  was  replied  to,  and  so  answering  and  firing  I 
commenoed  again  the  weary  tramp,  till  the  barking  of  many  dogs,  the 
glare  of  many  fires,  and  much  shouting  and  hallooing  brought  me  at 
last,  weary,  footsore,  and  feverish,  to  the  little  Sakalava  village  of  Be- 
tarolo,  where  Camp  No.  7  had  already  been  established.  So,  practi- 
cally, end  our  hardships,  our  troubles,  and  our  adventures. 

The  story  of  the  short  remainder  of  this  remarkable  journey  will 
take  but  few  words,  and  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  island. 
The  character  of  the  country  in  the  short  journey  from  Camp  7  to 
Andakabe  was  of  the  same  as  that  already  described, — impenetrable 
foresty  interspersed  with  many  marshes  and  morass.  Nor  does  Anda- 
kabe differ  from  the  rest  of  Sakalava  towns.  I  regret  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  we  lost  four  men  by  fever-deaths  between  Camp  No.  7  and 
Mourondava,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  at  Andakabe  twelve  or  four- 
teen more.  Two  hours'  journey  from  Andakabe,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  party,  I  tramped  by  the  side  of  faithful  Rakatava.  Suddenly  I 
heard  shoots  behind  me.  Suddenly  Rakatava  became  much  excited. 
He  ran  ahead,  then  back  again,  laughed  to  himself,  and  then  grew 
very  silent  and  sober.  Then  he  ran  ahead  again,  and  stood  motionless 
Vol*  Xni.— No.  2.  14 
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a  momeDt,  and  back  to  me  excitedly.     He  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and 
almost  screamed, — 

"  Baba,  listen  l" 

I  did,  attentively ;  and  distinctly,  like  a  muffled  gun,  heard  the 
boom  of  the  sea !  And  I  came  out  on  the  long,  sandy  beach  to  where 
the  tumbling  waves  of  the  great  Mozambique  Channel  stretched  as  far 
as  my  eyes  could  reach  towards  the  west,  and  where  its  surf,  broken 
in  a  thousand  fragments,  came  washing  to  my  weary  feet 

In  an  open  boat,  sixteen  feet  long,  and  accompanied  by  five  black 
men,  after  a  good  long  rest  at  Mourondava,  I  sailed  up  the  Madagascar 
coast  to  Maiutyrano,  and  there  re-watered  and  provisioned,  and  thence 
came  across  the  Mozambique  Channel  to  Mozambique  town.  As  this 
voyage,  though  one  of  extreme  hazard  and  peril,  and  occupying  nearly 
two  weeks  in  traversing  the  seven  hundred  and  &ity  miles  necessary, 
adds  nothing  to  a  knowledge  of  Madagascar  itself,  I  omit  the  details 
here.  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  however,  a  short  account  of  my 
arrival  at  Mozambique.  I  came  around  the  regulation  yellow-mud 
fort  so  characteristic  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  possessions,  and  made 
out  ahead  of  me  the  tangled  masts  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  ships. 
At  that  time  my  clothes  had  not  been  changed  for  nearly  three  weeks. 
The  sun  had  burned,  and  the  fever  prostrated  me.  Lazily  I  tried  to 
distinguish  the  different  flags.  All  seemed  to  be  English.  But  no ; 
there  was  an  American !  Straight  for  it  I  steered,  and,  rounding  up 
under  the  stern  of  a  large  bark,  read,  ^'  Sarah  Hobart,  Boston."  A 
man  was  lazily  leaning  on  the  rail.     I  hailed  him. 

"  Who  are  you  f  he  shouted. 

'^  Lieutenant  Shufeldt,  Madagascar." 

He  threw  me  a  line,  and  in  a  moment  more  I  almost  fell  into  his 
arms ;  for  I  felt  and  understood  that  the  journey  to,  across,  and  escape 
from  Madagascar  had  been  accomplished,  and  once  more  I  was  under 
the  Flag ! 

SUMMABY. 

Oeoffraphical  Fads. 

The  plateau  of  the  province  of  Imerina  is  inclosed  on  the  west  and 
the  south  by  the  ArJcaiara  Mountains ;  the  elevation  of  the  capital, 
4790  feet  above  sea-level.  Proceeding  nearly  due  south  as  far  as 
Bdwiizyj  the  elevation  rises  to  that  town,  where  it  is  4950  feet  above 
the  sea.  Proceeding  south  again,  we  reach  the  top  of  the  First  Divide 
(or  the  backbone  of  the  plateau  connecting  the  Ankatara  Mountains 
with  the  East  Coast  Range);  elevation,  6800  feet  From  the  "  First 
Divide''  to  the  first  camp  the  elevation  fell  again  to  5200  feet  (noon 
of  June  2,  1884).  From  the  '^  first  camp"  the  ascent  is  rapid  again 
to  the  top  of  the  Second  Divide,  where  it  reached  6800  feet.     From 
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the  ''  Second  Divide'^  the  aaoent  is  rapid  agun,  and  the  ascent  as  rapid 

to  the  top  of  the  Third  Divide,  where  the  elevation  is  6800  feet,  or 

1800  feet  above  the  capital.     Plateaus,  separate  '^  divides/'  and  charao* 

ter  has  been  described. 

The  Zizibongy,  or  Mania,  is  the  largest  river  in  the  island.     It  is 

the  Congo  of  Madagascar.     My  explorations  prove  that  it  has  its  rise 

in  the  central  or  Imerina  (Hova)  district ;  is  fed  by  many  '^  feeders'' 

(heretofore  supposed  to  flow  into  the  eastern  rivers) ;  flows  nearly  due 

south ;  then  turns  to  the  northward  and  westward,  and  so  west  to  the 

sea.     I  was  obliged  to  leave  it  at  Mania.     I  have  passed  its  mouth, 

and  found  it  broken  by  many  deltas  and  much  surf.     The  Zizibongy 

taps  the  richest,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  easiest  developed  r^on  of 

interior  Madagascar.    Its  future  use  is  the  development  of  that  vast 

island. 

MUes  Travdedf  Men^  etc. 

Number  (roughly)  at  muster  at  capital .     •     •     .     622  souls. 
"        (accurately)        "         the  coast  ...     158     " 

'*        miles  (roughly)  traveled 1080 

"  "     open  boat 750 

Total  time  tn  ^arwi^ 4  months. 

Advice  to  Travdera, 

No  package  should  exceed  eighty  pounds  in  weight  Traveling 
long  distances,  the  main  object  should  be  that  each  bearer  should  have 
an  equal  load.  Traveling  is  dangerous ;  in  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  baggage  near  the  white  man  for  pro- 
tection. There  is  always  an  immense  amount  of  bickering,  dissatis- 
faction, and  quarreling  in  any  case.  AU  baggage  should  be  slung  on 
bamboo  poles  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  end  of  the  pole 
supported  by  the  bearer.  More  than  forty  pounds  to  each  man  (at  each 
eod  of  such  pole)  will  necessitate  an  increase  to  four  men. 

Soxes  are  better  square,  strong,  and  everything  pretentious  or 
fancy  avoided.  One  box  containing  absolutely  necessary  articles  for 
daily  comfort  should  be  provided,  and  have  special  carriers,  so  as  to 
get  to  camp  with  the  traveler.  This  box  should  contain  salt,  pepper, 
ooffesy  hard  bread,  mustard,  two  cups  (tin),  one  pitcher  (tin),  two  plates 
(tin),  four  oommon  knives  and  forks,  a  small  alcoholic  or  spirit  stove 
(tin),  oil  in  can,  candles,  matches,  etc.  Box  should  not  weigh  more 
than  forty  pounds.  A  small  canvas  bag  attached  to  traveler's  belt 
should  contain  brush,  comb,  small  glass,  tooth-brush,  etc.  The  charges 
are,  east  coast  to  capital  (whole  trip),  $2.50;  west  coast  to  capital 
(whole  trip),  $6.00;  all  cooks  $1.00  more;  an  advance  always  of  one- 
fourth* 

Ordinary  traveler  takes  8  bearers ;  2  for  box,  2  for  trunk,  1  cook- 
ing gear,  1  cook  =  14  men. 
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The  Story  of  Wdcyngy. 

This  great  mountain  was  but  recently  (1827-28)  the  scene  of  the 
most  sanguinary  warfare  of  modern  Malagasy  history.  The  celebrated 
Sadama  I.,  the  greatest  of  Hova  chiefs  and  kings,  then  reigned  in 
Antananarivo.  He  determined  to  extend  the  Hova  power  over  the 
whole  island.  At  this  time  the  Hovas  paid  tribute  to  several  of  the 
Sakalava  chiefs.  Badama  set  out  south  with  a  large  Hova  force. 
At  AnkisUraf  Manadonina,  and  at  Etremo  fierce  battles  were  fought 
Inch  by  inch  south  the  Hovas  pushed  their  power,  often  checked,  but 
always  determined  and  ever  gaining.  The  Hova  army  lived  entirely 
upon  the  country,  and  probably  numbered  fifty  thousand  men.  They 
came  through  the  pass  in  the  mountains  north  of  ^'  Beravina'^  (a  flat- 
topped  mountain,  visible  from  here),  when  a  picked  body  of  men,  led 
by  Badama  himself,  numbering  not  more  than  one  thousand,  came 
stealthily  through  the  valley  over  the  plain,  and  in  oHe  night  occupied 
Mount  Midongy.     There  were  no  Sakalavas  on  it. 

The  first  thing  the  Hovas  did  was  to  raid  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Sakalavas  were  much  demoralized  by  these  sudden  moves,  and 
the  Hovas  provisioned  Midongy  for  the  expected  attack.  The  main 
body  of  Hovas  now  joined  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.  Soon  the 
Sakalavas  gathered  together  in  great  force,  and  made  the  first  and  des- 
perate attempt  to  regain  their  lost  mountain  stronghold.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  most  bloody  fighting  in  the  history  of  a  barbarous  people. 
For  eighteen  months  this  went  on,  the  Hovas  oflen  descending  to  the 
plains  below,  driving  off  the  Sakalavas,  cultivating  the  rice,  burning 
the  straw,  and  retreating  to  Midongy. 

Many  times  the  Sakalavas  attacked,  often  reaching  the  top  of  the 
mountain  itself,  cut  off  by  the  Hovas,  and  driven  by  hundreds  over 
the  terrible  precipice,  to  meet  horrible  deaths  below.  Pass  after  pass, 
stone  after  stone,  has  historic  value  here.  Midongy  was  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  once  powerful  western  tribes.  Its  loss  broke  the  back  of 
that  power  and  secured  the  Hova  ascendency.  The  Sakalavas  finally 
retired,  and  ever  since  Midongy  has  been  governed  by  the  Hovas. 

What  Remains  to  be  Dene. 

1.  How  far  from  the  sea  is  the  great  Zizibongy  navigable? 

2.  What  character  of  country  does  it  tap  ? 

3.  Does  it  cross  the  "  Gold  Bange"  ? 

4.  What  of  the  whole  southern  part  of  Madagascar? 

And  the  hundred  other  inquiries,  geographical,  scientific,  natural, 
and  historic,  that  grow  out  the  above  unsolved  problems. 

M.  A.  Shtjpeldt, 

lAeutenant  U.  S.  Navy. 
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PREVENTABLE    FOOT   DISEASES   IN   MILI^ 

TARY  ANIMALS. 

Of  all  domestic  quadrupeds,  the  horse  is  most  exposed  to  foot  diseases, 
which  are  more  or  less  frequent  according  to  the  work  to  which  he  is 
subjected,  the  place  he  lives  in,  the  nature  of  the  ground  he  travels  over, 
soil,  climate,  and  other  surroundings.  They  are  more  plentiful  in  saddle 
and  harness  animals,  and  very  frequent  in  our  army  horses ;  and  this 
condition  must  be  ascribed  to  its  proper  source,  viz.,  erroneous  and 
vicious  methods  of  shoeing,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  and 
explain.  For  it  must  be  renfiembered  that  the  animal  in  the  unshod  state 
(Indian  ponies),  and  when  this  operation  is  naturally  performed,  rarely 
presents  faulty  or  diseased  foot  conditions ;  but  to  the  present  insane  foot 
mutilations  by  that  unnecessary  and  cruel  weapon,  the  farrier's  knife, 
are  due  the  results  of  feet  deformed  and  altered  in  different  ways,  deteri- 
orated, and  preserving  with  difficulty  their  state  of  integrity,  becoming 
the  seat  of  numerous  affections,  and  maintaining  the  very  high  per- 
centage of  crippled  and  useless  animals  annually\  condemned  and  sold 
as  unfit  for  further  service  from  those  easily  preventable  causes. 

Horseshoeing  cannot  be  considered  an  art  so  long  as  it  results  in 
diseases  of  the  ungual  structures  and  limbs ;  and  their  great  prevalence 
in  our  army  points  out  too  clearly  that  the  various  methods  pursued 
therein  are  destructive  in  their  results.  I  say,  advisedly,  various 
methods,  inasmuch  as  each  blacksmith  or  troop  commander  carves  the 
foot  according  to  his  own  ideas,  all  agreeing  in  mutilating  and  removing 
the  various  and  useful  structures  constituting  the  ground  surface  of  that 
organ.  Boards  on  equine  mMera  may  be  held  all  the  year  round,  and 
frame  rtdea  in  volumes;  bid  so  long  as  the  cavalry  horseshoer  is  left  to  his 
own  ignorant  demeeSj  or  worse  still,  follows  the  so-called  instructions  he 
now  receives  at  the  cavalry  depot,  so  long  will  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our 
condemned  animals  be  in  that  condition,  solely  from  diseases  of  their 
limbs  and  feet  arising  from  the  foot  mutilations,  at  present  considered 
the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  application  of  the  shoe  to  the  foot. 
And  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  gentlemen  constituting 
the  board  on  army  veterinary  matters,  I  state  decidedly  that  non-tech- 
nicallj  educated  persons  are  not  competent  to  judge  and  advise  on  such 
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important  matters.     The  history  of  the  results  of  these  boards  is  a 
vast  series  of  expensive^  extravagant,  and  experimental  waste  in  animals, 
medicines,  instruments,  and  horseshoeing.    Empirical  ideas  are  the  pre- 
vailing ones  with  regard  to  military  equine  diseases,  more  particularly 
in  the  locating  of  lameness  in  diseased  limbs,  those  in  the  anterior  ones 
being  always  attributed  to  the  shoulder,  and  in  the  posterior  limbs  to 
the  hip  joint.     The  veterinarian  well  knows  that  the  cause  of  nine-tenths 
cases  of  lameness  are  to  be  found  beneath  the  knee  and  hock  joint  re- 
spectively.    Probably  two-thirds  of  our  military  animals  (ten  thousand) 
are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  ignorant  persons,  and  great  numbers  are 
annually  drugged  or  poisoned  to  death.    In  the  report  of  the  late  board 
it  is  stated  ^'  that  the  army  farrier's  skill  was  gauged  by  the  amount  of 
drugs  he  can  pour  into  a  horse.''    No  wonder,  then,  that  the  annual 
condemned  and  death-list  reaches  the  enormous  proportions  of  a  tenth 
of  the  whole  number.     In  all  civilized  armies  a  properly-constructed 
veterinary  department  is  considered  a  necessary  and  economical  append- 
age, with  its  officers'  rank  and  pay  similar  to  the  sister  profession.     There 
is  one  solitary  exception  (the  United  States),  where  the  rank,  pay,  and 
social  status  of  the  veterinarian  are  to  be  found  with  the  rank  and  file ;  but 
in  branches  of  our  government  employment  other  than  the  military,  he 
is  recognized  as  a  professional  gentleman,  with  annual  stipends  reaching 
five  thousand  dollars.    (I  allude  to  the  bureau  of  animal  diseases.)    The 
surroundings  of  our  military  animals,  up  to  the  present,  have  been  com- 
paratively natural, — viz.,  they  grazed  on  prairie  grasses  daily  for  many 
hours,  and  the  ground  structures  of  their  feet  (notwithstanding  the  horse- 
shoers'  efibrts  to  the  contrary)  performed  their  functions  more  or  less, — 
viz.,  came  into  ground  contact, — owing  to  the  soft  roads  they  traveled ; 
but  as  their  surroundings  become  more  artificial  by  service  in  cities  and 
traveling  on  hard  roads,  a  better  class  of  military  veterinarians  will  be- 
come necessary ;  and  this  condition  can  be  obtained  only  by  holding  out 
inducements  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  professional  talent,  that  is,  by  giving 
veterinarians  their  proper  rank  and  pay  of  commissioned  officers.     Un- 
der its  present  condition,  no  respectable  or  efficient  practitioner  can  be 
found  in  the  service ;  and  of  the  small  number  allowed  (fourteen  for  fif- 
teen thousand  animals),  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  appointments  are  always 
vacant.    In  some  European  armies  (FreMh  and  Oerman)  so  important  if 
this  branch  of  the  service  considered  that  these  cofwnJbries  appoint  and  grad- 
ttate  their  ovm  military  veterinary  cadets.     In  the  recent  annual  report 
of  the  lieutenant-general  he  states,  in  speaking  of  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
''  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  condemned  cavalry  horses,  now  sold  annually, 
could  be  restored  to  duty  under  more  favorable  surroundings,  and  in 
better  condition  than  fresh  and  untrained  horses,  which  are  so  rapidly 
increasing  in  commercial  value."     Evidence  such  as  this,  and  coming 
from  our  highest  military  authority,  points  out  too  clearly  and  decisively 
the  want  of  a  better  class  and  larger  number  of  military  veterinarians; 
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and  that  oar  executive  departmentB  attempt  the  control  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand public  animals^  representing  over  three  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  public  property^  without  the  advice  or  aid  of  one  solitary  specialist, 
does  not  seem,  nor  is  it,  consistent  with  humanity,  economy,  or  the  well- 
being  of  such  animals.  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  original 
subject,  let  me  present  to  the  reader  a  curriculum  of  the  veterinarian's 
college  studies.  Covering  a  course  of  three  years'  arduous  labor  and  the 
expenditure  of  at  least  three  thousand  dollars,  the  course  is  tedious,  ex- 
pensive, and  embraces  more  subjects  as  minutely  studied  as  in  the  sister 
profession.  The  subjects  are  mineralogy,  botany,  physics,  chemistry, 
analysis  of  foods,  water,  soils,  chemical  analysis,  anatomy  (descriptive 
and  topographical),  physiology,  histology  (with  laboratory  work),  path- 
ological anatomy,  general  pathology  (equine,  bovine,  ovine,  canine,  and 
feline),  medicine  and  therapeutics,  lectures  on  examination  of  animals 
in  soundness,  dietetics,  buying,  selling,  transportation,  theoretical  and 
practical  horseshoeing,  clinical  practice,  surgical  pathology,  obstetrics, 
surgical  clinic,  lectures  on  instruments  and  bandages,  forensic  veterinary 
medicine,  veterinary  police  and  contagious  diseases,  meat  inspection, 
exterior  of  horses  and  breeding  animals,  autopsies,  dissections,  stud 
management,  animal  conformation,  surgery  and  operative  practice,  mi- 
croeoopy,  sanitation,  stabling,  examination  of  forage,  grain,  water,  etc.^ 
hygiene,  skin  diseases,  ophthalmology,  helminthology,  veterinary  juris- 
prudence, etc.  A  course  of  study  in  the  above  can  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  a  preparatory  training  which  is  likely  to  render  the  recipient 
thereof  ambitious  of  the  social  status  and  surroundings  of  the  rank  and 
file,  with  pay  less  than  the  telegraph  operator,  ordnance-sergeant,  wagon- 
boss,  mule-packer,  poet-blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  an  equal  mih'tary 
rank  and  quarters  with  the  sergeant-major,  saddlernsergeant,  chief 
trumpeter,  etc.,  and  other  worthies  '^  of  that  ilk." 

Foot  diseases  are  seldom  seen  in  barefooted  horses,  or  in  those 
properly  and  naturally  shod.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a 
European  military  veterinary  annual  report,  twenty-five  years  ago 
(1860):  ^^The  remarkable  reduction  in  the  number  of  animals  con- 
demned for  diseases  of  the  phalangeal  bones  and  tissues,  and  foot  dis- 
eases, more  particularly  ^  contraction'  of  their  hoofs  (the  bane  of  the 
United  States  military  animals),  is  due  to  the  abolition  of  foot  mutila- 
tion, and  the  adoption  of  a  shoe  maintaining  an  even  pressure  against 
the  foot  surface,  and  of  a^ighter  weight,  thus  doing  away  with  the  use 
of  so  many  nails."  On  the  subject  of  the  present  army  horse-shoe, 
Professor  Williams,  in  his  splendid  work  on  "Surgery,"  p.  381,  says, 
^  The  ordinary  seated  shoe  is  the  most  irrational  invention  that  ever 
emanated  from  man's  brain.  It  is  a  thing  that  bears  on  no  part 
of  the  sole,  except  that  spot  {oomrfpace)  which  is  incapable  of  bearing 
amy  pressure.  It  is  dished  out  (concave)  all  around  the  foot,  except 
the  heel, — ^results,  corns."    And,  again,  at  page  327,  "  The  shoe  should 
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be  made  and  fitted  so  as  to  bear  evenly  on  all  parts  of  the  sole  and  crust 
that  are  intended  to  bear  weight.  Experience  and  anatomical  investiga- 
tion point  out  that  the  sde^  as  well  as  the  crvM,  is  made  to  perform  this 
weight-bearing  function, — the  sole,  around  the  margin  of  the  crust  for  a 
distance  of  about  half  an  inch  in  all  parts  of  the  foot,  except  the  heel, 
viz.,  that  part  of  it  embraced  in  the  triangle  between  the  wall  and  bar, 
in  fact  the  seat  of  corn :  here  the  shoe  should  rest  on  the  vhxU^  only  being 
made  mifficiefnJtly  narrow  at  this  part.  In  such  a  shoe,  all  parts  of  the 
foot  intended  to  sustain  weight  perform  their  natural  functions,  the 
various  structures  are  kept  in  their  proper  and  relative  positions,  the 
frog  touches  the  ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  animal's  body  is  diffiised 
over  an  extended  surface,  not  limited  to  the  wall  alone,  as  in  the  seated 
shoe  (our  present  shoe) ;  slipping  is  prevented  by  the  rim  of  the  concave 
shoe  and  the  wedge-shaped  frog  coming  to  the  ground.'^  And  at  page 
375,  "on  sand-cracks"  (found  plentiful  in  our  cavalry):  "But  the 
cause  may  be  found  in  the  deteriorating  effects  of  bad  shoeing,  espe- 
cially in  that  method  which  ignores  the  weight-bearing  properties  of 
the  sole.  When  this  structure  is  weakened  by  the  haife^  and  seated  shoes 
applied  (our  present  shoe),  the  weight-bearing  surface  is  limited  to  the 
rim  or  wall  alone.  An  amount  of  weight  is  thus  thrown  on  the  wall,  cal- 
culated to  overstrain  it  and  induce  diseased  action  in  the  structures  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  by  which  it  is  secreted."  This  shoe  also  pre- 
sents a  plain,  slippery  ground-surface,  destroying  foothold,  and  increas- 
ing the  jar  or  concussion  :  the  unsupported  sole  yields  under  the  weight 
(causing  founder) ;  the  space  betwixt  it  and  the  sole  invites  the  entrance 
of  foreign  bodies,  and  increases  suction.  In  soft  ground  the  heels  are 
raised  so  as  to  prevent  ground  contact  with  the  frog  (an  important 
function) :  the  weight  of  the  shoe  is  double  what  it  should  be,  and  it  ia 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  natural  indications  presented  in  the  naiurcd 
unshod  hoof. 

In  the  last  decade  alone  our  government  has  lost  millions  of  dollars 
from  this  cause.  One  of  our  oldest  army  veterinarians  says,  "  Chir  eao^ 
airy  horses^  feet  slowly  and  surdy  deteriorate,  owing  to  the  mutilaiion 
they  undergo  at  each  shoeing."  Surely  here  is  evidence  enough  that 
these  and  all  veterinary  army  matters  should  be  placed  under  control 
of  those  who  understand  these  svhjeds  from  their  special  training  and 
education.  In  the  English  army,  each  artillery  battery  and  transport 
train  (each  containing  about  one  hundred  horses),  and  also  our  neigh- 
bors, the  Canadian  mounted  police,  for  each  post  (about  seventy-five 
horses)  have  a  veterinarian  (commissioned  oflScer).  Every  street-car 
company,  large  horse-owner,  etc.,  nowadays  provide  their  animals  with 
intelligent  medical  attendance.  That  two-thirds  of  our  military  animals 
should  have  no  provision  made  to  alleviate  their  many  miseries  and 
diseases,  and  the  remaining  third  (five  thousand)  be  attended  by  veteri- 
narians who  accepted  the  position  as  a^^  dernier  ressort"  or  are  promoted 
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soldiers  and  quacks  without  the  slightest  claim  to  any  technical  knowl- 
edge or  education,  must  be  looked  upon  in  its  true  light,  viz.,  as  negli- 
gence, carelessness,  apathy.     More  particularly  with  regard  to  the  annu- 
ally-increasing pecuniary  value  of  horses,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
purchase  of  animals  suitable  for  special  services,  as  artillery,  transport, 
packing,  cavalry,  etc.,  eaeh  arm  of  the  sermce  reqmrea  special  physical  and 
anatomical  eonformaiiona;  and  this  matter  in  the  purchase  ofpubKo  animals 
does  not  receive  the  consideration  it  deserveSy  or  else  is  not  properly  un- 
derstood.  (See  Colonel  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  V.S.,  late  commanding 
officer  Fifteenth  Hussars,  on  ^^  Equine  Soundness  and  Unsoundness ;" 
Feamly,  V.S.,  on  ''  Horsejudging  and  Examination  on  Purchase,"  and 
Beynolds,  V.S.,  on  ^^  Animal  Conformation  for  Special  Purposes.") 
The  most  frequent  and  fruitful  source  of  condemnation  of  our  public 
animals  is  ''  hoof  contraction,"  or  atrophy,  with  its  sequelsB  of  diseased 
phalangeal  tissues  generally.     Its  frequency  among  our  cavalry  horses 
in  its  various  forms  is  hardly  to  be  realized,  except  by  a  personal  exam- 
ination, it  being  of  a  slow,  insidious  nature,  and  rarely  noticed  until 
it  becomes  chronic  and  causes  lameness.     It  is  characterized  by  the 
general  narrowness  of  the  hoof,  more  particularly  in  its  posterior  aspect, 
and  especially  in  the  lateral  diameter,  the  deformity  consisting  in  ap- 
proximation of  the  heels  and  quarters,  and  chiefly  observed  in  the  fore 
feet,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  forward  feet  there  is  need  of  expansibility 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  more  especially  during  lodomotion. 
This  part  receiving  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  constitutes  a  very  serious 
and  intractable  affection,  more  easily  prevented  than  remedied^  giving  rise 
to  maoy  other  foot  affections  and  complications.    Horses  thus  affected  are 
frequently  tortured  in  the  shoulders  and  chest  for  imaginary  affections 
of  those  parts,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  of  locomotion  when  the  feet 
are  atrophied.    The  disease  is  most  common  in  saddle-horses  of  fine 
breed, — more  rarely  coarser-bred  draught  animals.     Atrophy  of  the 
hoof  is  of  five  kinds  or  divisions :  1st,  total,  viz.,  of  the  whole  quarter 
and  heels ;  2d,  partial,  including  the  heels  only ;  3d,  coronary,  occurring 
at  the  superior  part  of  the  hoof;  4th,  intermediate,  in  the  middle  re- 
gion only;  and,  6th,  plantar,  where  it  occurs  at  the  ground  surface. 
When  the  disease  is  total,  the  dimensions  of  the  hoof  are  smaller  in  pro- 
portion than  would  be  required  by  the  animal  affected,  the  hoof  has  an 
oval  form,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  exceeds  the  lateral,  or  trans- 
verse.    In  contraction  of  the  quarters,  the  narrow  foot  is  more  marked 
from  the  centre  of  the  quarters  back  to  the  heels.     In  contraction  of 
the  heels,  this  is  more  marked  from  the  centre  of  the  quarters  back- 
wards, so  that  the  two  sides  of  the  wall  converge  posteriorly  in  a  line, 
instead  of  in  a  circular  manner,  as  in  a  normal  state.     The  wall  is  per- 
pendicular, or  oblique  downwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  resemble  an  in- 
verted tmncated  cone ;  the  heels  are  often  as  high  as  the  toe ;  as  the  wall 
contracts  the  sole  becomes  folded  on  itself  in  the  direction  of  its  antero- 
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poeterior  axis,  and  becomes  more  concave ;  the  frog  is  hard  in  oonsisteuoe, 
and  partakes  of  the  general  atrophy,  and  is  a  thin,  thready  body, 
flattened  on  its  sides  by  the  closing  of  the  bars,  its  branches  thin  and 
narrow. 

The  medium  lacune  is  only  a  narrow  fissure,  from  which  escapes 
a  sero-purulent  discharge  of  gray  or  blackish  liquid.    The  lateral  lacune 
being  also  transformed  into  the  same  condition  as  the  medium,  the 
bars  become  perpendicular  instead  of  oblique,  the  whole  hoof  is  hard 
and  dry  and  frequently  cracks  in  various  places,  and  corns  and  other 
troubles  are  a  frequent  complication.     At  first  there  may  be  only  a  dighi 
difinesa,  which  disappears  with  exercise;  but  as  the  disease  becomes 
more  confirmed  the  lameness  increases,  the  animal  fears  to  rest  upon 
his  heels,  the  shoulders  seem  fixed  to  the  trunk,  and  their  forward 
motion  is  limited,  hence  the  term  '^  chest-bound,'^  or  ^'  chest-foundered,'' 
as  the  disease  was  called  by  our  forefathers.     The  symptoms  are  most 
marked  when  the  animal  is  first  moved  out  of  his  stall ;  but  as  he 
warms  up,  the  pain  decreases  in  the  feet,  consequently  the  shoulders 
become  more  free,  liberty  of  action  returns,  and,  once  warmed  up, 
the  animal  looks  a  totally  different  one  from  that  when  first  led  out; 
but  when  rested  the  stifiness  returns  as  before.      Manual  examina- 
tion shows  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  heels :  on  paring  the  sole, 
yellowish  discolorations,  lachrymosis,  hemorrhages,  and  other  evidences 
of  bruised  parts  are  seen ;  the  shoe  is  worn  at  the  toe.     These  are  all 
the  evidences  of  confirmed  hoof  atrophy ;  but  it  mud  be  remembered  that 
subacute  cases,  that  is,  those  only  showing  stiffness  on  leaving  the  dcible^ 
may  remain  in  that  doge  for  a  long  time,  as  is  famiUarly  indanced  in 
army  animals.     The  complications  of  this  disease  are  corns,  quarter 
cracks,  side  bones  and  exostosis  of  the  phalangeal  bones,  diseased  ten- 
dons and  sheaths,  and  atrophy  of  the  whole  limb,  particularly  the 
shoulder  and  pectoral  muscles,  from  inaction  (Sweeney).     ITie  diseaasj 
however,  is  in^ious,  and  advances  slowly;  and  a^s  it  proceeds,  the  tissties 
vrithin  the  hoof  accommodate  themselves  in  size  to  the  graduaUy-diminish^ 
ing  dimensions  of  the  homy  cavity  where  they  are  contained,  and  there 
is  an  equal  proportion  bebwixt  the  hoof  and  its  contents;  these  being  less 
pressed  cause  less  pain.     This  process  explains  why  so  many  army  ani- 
mals vrith  contraded  hoofs  may  continue  for  long  periods  without  showing 
more  than  slight  diffness  on  leaving  the  stable  fird;  but  sooner  or  later  they 
become  worse  and  unfit  for  service.     Many  causes  have  been  assigned  as 
leading  to  hoof  atrophy,  chiefly  relating  to  the  hygrometric  properties 
of  horn ;  but  the  practical  facts  must  be  remembered  that  the  barefooted 
horse  at  large  never  suffers  from  this  disease,  except  as  sequelae  to 
other  affections.     Its  causes  are  found  in  vicious  methods  of  shoeing, 
such  as  are  all  contained  in  our  army  tactics,  and  as  our  horseshoers  are 
taught  at  the  Cavalry  Depots  St.  Louis,  and  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Ist.  Opening  the  heels.    This  mutilation  consists  in  making  a  deep 
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triangalar  inoision  into  the  wall  at  the  angle  of  the  heels^  where  the 
former  turns  downwards  and  forwards  to  form  the  bars.  Ihia  por^ 
ticn  is  partieularly  strong  far  obvious  reasons:  it  keeps  the  heels  from 
approximating;  its  removal  resembles  the  withdrawal  of  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch,  its  sides  (the  heels)  collapse  from  want  of  this  sup- 
port 

Profeeeor  Williams's  Surgery,  page  334,  on  this  subject  (contraction), 
says, ''  It  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  horns  from  the  sole  bars  and 
heels  (so  called  opening  the  heels)  during  the  operation  of  shoeing ;  for 
the  contracted  parts  are  those  situated  posterior  to  the  wings  of  the  os 
pedis,  where  the  space  betwixt  two  quarters  and  heels  of  the  hoof  is 
filled  up  by  the  elastic  frog,  a  structure  possessing  little  sensibility. 
The  great  barriers  to  the  collapse  of  the  hoof  at  these  parts  are  the  strong 
unmutilated  heels,  bars^Jrog,  and  sole;  but  if  the  smith,  by  the  so-oaUed 
'  opening  of  heels,'  etc,,  removes  stush  a  quantity  of  horn  as  to  weaken  the 
foot,oan  wewanderthat  U  coUapsesand  that  its  sides  faU  in  and  approxi- 
mate each  other  too  dosdy  f  And  to  foot  mutilations  alone  by  the  smith's 
drarnng-knife  is  due  the  enormous  annual  percentage  of  condemned 
military  animals" 

2d.  Sasping  the  wall.  This  portion  of  the  foot  is  covered  with  a 
fibrous  texture  in  order  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation  from  the  foot :  ite 
removal  exposes  the  young  soft  horn  cells,  they  harden  and  contract  in 


3d.  Paring  and  weakening  the  sole.  This  structure  only  grows  to 
a  certain  length,  unlike  the  wall,  never  too  much ;  it  is  then  exfoliated, 
like  the  human  skin.  The  outer  layer  of  horn  is  hard,  unyielding, 
and  capable  of  traveling  over  the  hardest  roads ;  when  the  surface  is 
removed,  the  soft  horn  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  gets  hard, 
and  retracts,  drawing  the  wall  with  it. 

4th.  Paring  frogs.  Frog  pressure  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  healthy  foot :  it  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  elastic  pads  on 
the  feet  of  the  elephant,  lion,  bear,  cat,  dog,  etc. ;  it  destroys  or  modifies 
ooDctission,  expands  the  heel  by  its  lateral  spreading  when  supporting 
the  animars  weight,  and  materially  aids  in  the  first  and  last  foot  motions. 
The  frog,  like  the  sole,  is  exfoliated  when  the  more  recently-formed 
hom-cells  underneath  have  formed  sufiicient  hardness  and  density  to 
sustain  ground  contact  and  exposure  to  heat,  dryness,  and  moisture. 
Horn  is  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  and  when  thick,  retains  moisture  for 
a  long  time,  thus  maintaining  the  supply  of  the  parts,  keeping  them  cool 
by  Blow  evaporation,  and  acts  as  an  agent  to  ward  off  injuries  and 
bmises :  it  is  a  protector  externally  and  intemally,  and  aets  as  a  natural 
eiu^ng. 

6th.  Pressure  on  the  wall  or  crust  alone.  The  shock  or  concussion, 
instead  of  being  difiused  over  the  sole  and  wall  by  an  even  pressure, 
eonveys  it  to  its  secreting  structure,  the  coronary  band,  setting  up  irrita- 
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tioD  and  modifyiDg  its  secretion ;  and  there  is  also  a  circular  pressure 
produced  upon  the  inferior  border  of  the  wall. 

6th.  Thick  or  high-heeled  shoes  not  only  destroy  the  function  of  the 
frog,  but  cause  its  atrophy  or  wasting,  so  that  its  lateral  expansion  is  no 
longer  performed :  the  heels  collapse  for  want  of  this  action.  High- 
heeled  shoes  tend  to  contraction  by  concentrating  the  weight  of  the 
animal  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  wall  (the  heels)  alone,  and  removing 
their  active  assistant,  the  frog,  from  ground  contact. 

On  this  subject  of  high-heeled  shoes  and  paring  the  frog  and  other 
mutilations,  Williams's  Surgery,  page  348,  says,  '^In  addition  to  these 
violent  interferences  with  nature's  designs,  the  elevation  of  the  heels 
furnishes  additional  causes  of  concussion  to  those  already  stated,  by 
removing  the  frog  from  the  ground,  this  body  being  tough,  strong,  and 
elastic,  intended  to  touch  the  ground  and  diffuse  concussion  as  well  as 
to  prevent  slipping  at  each  step  the  animal  takes.  In  its  natural  con- 
dition, it  is  a  large,  tough,  softish  body,  giving  way  to  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  when  manipulated,  expanding  each  time  the  foot  touches  the 
ground,  its  commissures  at  each  side  admitting  this  expansion  without 
the  other  parts  of  the  foot  being  interfered  with  so  long  as  it  touches 
the  ground.  The  sensitive  parts  within,  particularly  the  muscular  joint 
for  which  it  furnishes  a  soft  bed,  rest  upon  a  resilient  body,  free  from 
concussive  danger.  Besides  furnishing  the  soft  bed,  it  performs  another 
important  function,  viz.,  being  elastic  within  and  without,  it  assists  the 
flexors  in  their  first  act  of  elevating  the  foot  from  the  ground,  and  it 
does  this  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  powers  of  assuming  its  original  shape 
when  the  superincumbent  weight  is  taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  whilst 
on  tlie  ground  and  bearing  its  proportion  of  weight,  it  is  flattened  from 
side  to  side,  bulging  into  its  commissures  and  cleft,  ready  at  each  move- 
ment, like  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  again  to  assume  its  proper  form 
when  the  least  portion  of  weight  is  taken  from  it.  When  the  flexor 
tendons  are  acting,  it  becomes  narrow  from  side  to  side  and  deeper  from 
surface  to  surface ;  and  during  this  assumption  of  its  natural  form  it 
givas  an  upward  impetus  to  the  foot,  which  is  of  essential  importance 
to  its  easy  elevation  from  the  ground.  The  removal  of  this  frog  press- 
ure,  more  particularly  during  long  periods  of  rest  in  the  stable  (winter 
quarters),  is  also  a  fertile  source  of  disease,  because  the  frog  becomes 
hardened,  and  does  not  furnish  its  natural  soft  cushion  for  the  navicu- 
lar bursa  to  rest  upon." 

7th.  Overgrowths  of  the  wall.  If  a  horse  remains  shod  for  longer 
than  a  month  without  the  feet  being  lowered,  they  gradually  become 
contracted ;  the  mass  of  hoof,  by  growth,  has  gone  beyond  the  inferior 
limits  of  the  podophyllous  fissures,  and  is  no  longer  in  contact  with 
the  living  parts.  It  ceases  to  become  impregnated  by  the  fluids  supplied 
from  the  blood,  dries  by  evaporation,  becomes  raw,  and  retracts  on 
itself;  the  lateral  circumference  of  the  foot  diminishes,  especially 
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teriorlj,  forcing  the  incurvatioDB  of  the  sole  and  bars.  Colts  raised  in 
stalls  frequently  present  this  form  of  contraction^  also  army  horses  in 
winter  quarters. 

8th.  Non-exercise.  The  horse^  by  nature^  is  destined  to  be  always 
in  motion ;  his  foot  is  constantly  performing  its  various  functions,  and 
so  kept  in  a  normal  state.  For  this  reason,  Indian  ponies'  feet  are  never 
diseased,  excepting  as  the  result  of  accident. 

9th.  The  most  vicious  method,  and  probably  the  favorite  one  in  our 
service,  is  that  of  applying  the  shoe  smaller  than  the  foot  circumfer- 
ence, and  then  rasping  away  the  protruding  part  (the  wall).  Here  the 
shoe  is  supported  by  the  sole  alone  (the  very  persons  who  practice  this 
ruinous  method  oppose  the  theory  and  practice  of  sole  pressure).  The 
part  rasped  away  is  reproduced  very  rapidly;  the  iron  shoe  cannot 
yield,  and  the  consequences  are  obvious,  like  the  human  foot  when 
cramped  in  a  small  shoe ;  b%d  the  poor  horse  wears  his  night  and  day^ 
and  the  wall,  instead  of  descending  in  a  gradual  slope,  is  cut  off  ab- 
ruptly, giving  it  a  '^  club-foot''  appearance,  and  greatly  diminishes  its 
weight-bearing  surface.  The  tough  horn  which  should  afford  nail-holds 
and  protect  the  inner  and  softer  horn  cells  is  torn  away ;  the  latter  from 
exposure  and  rapid  evaporation  of  its  natural  moisture  dries  up,  be- 
comes brittle,  and  results  in  many  foot  troubles.  The  foot  should  pre- 
serve its  naturaly  bene/icicUj  and  continuous  slope  from  the  coronet  to  the 
toe.  The  toall,  excepting  at  its  plantar  or  ground  surface,  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  rapping  or  otherunse;  in  rasping  the  clinches  the  instru- 
ment should  not  iofuch  the  wall. 

10th.  It  must  be  remembered  that  old  Dame  Nature  is  strictly 
conservative  in  her  works,  more  particularly  in  this,  that  all  organs  not 
required  in  the  animal  economy,  or  whose  functions  are  withdrawn, 
undergo  atrophy  or  wasting;  in  fact,  they  are  removed,  or  at  least  their 
volume  undergoes  very  considerable  diminution.  It,  therefore,  can 
easily  be  understood  that  our  clumsy  army  shoe,  contracting  the  wall  or 
crust  alone,  removes  the  sole,  bars,  and  frog  from  ground  friction  and 
pressure  (their  special  function),  with  the  ill  consequences  above  alluded 
to;  in  other  words,  they  contract  in  size,  allowing  the  heels  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  hoof  to  approximate  each  other  in  the  transverse  direction. 
One  of  the  chief  fundixms  of  the  thick  unmvtilated  sole,  frog,  and  bars 
being  to  keep  the  wall  apart,  or  in  other  words,  to  prevent  contraction  and 
disease. 

Army  horses  suffer  very  much  from  their  feet  in  winter  quarters, 
owing  to  neglect  of  shoeing  as  before  explained.  I  have  invariably 
advised  troop  commanders  to  let  them  go  unshod,  and  have  their  crusts 
only  trimmed  or  shortened  monthly.  They  have  splendid  feet  in  spring. 
Smooth  shoes  are  no  use  in  winter,  and  animals  travel  better  barefooted 
than  shod  smooth.  If  sharp  shod  in  winter,  they  inflict  serious  wounds 
on  each  other,  and  cannot  be  turned  into  the  corral  for  this  reason,  and 
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calking  soon  become  blunted;  and  as  all  borses  to  be  kept  in  health 
should  have  at  least  one  honr  daily  exercise,  in  bad  weather  the  corral 
is  suitable:  it  keeps  their  limbs  from  becoming  dropsical,  their  digestion 
in  order,  their  spirits  good,  prevents  such  vices  (to  a  great  extent)  as 
stump-gnawing,  crib-biting,  kicking  and  biting  each  other  in  their 
stalls ;  these  vices  solely  arise  from  disordered  stomach  and  bowelSy  aris- 
ing from  inaction  and  want  of  exercise.  Finally,  the  smith  should  keep 
a  number  of  fore-shoes,  with  heel  and  toe-pieces,  in  case  of  emergency.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  results  of  bad  shoeing  are  not  immediaiebf 
apparent,  unfortunately^  else  they  would  have  been  discarded  long  since; 
but  when  to  the  fffeid  of  the  first  shoeing  is  added  the  second,  third,  and  so 
on,  it  can  be  readily  understood  the  great  number  of  diseased  fed  arising 
from  erroneous  methods.  Professor  Williams  in  his  "  Surgery,"  page  326, 
whilst  on  the  subject  '^  shoeing,'^  says,  "  Indeed,  such  is  the  prejudice, 
and  so  deeply  rooted  are  men's  opinions  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  danger- 
ous for  any  one  to  teach  more  rational  methods ;  and  if  such  a  one  is  now 
and  then  bold  enough  to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  past,  he  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  being  considered  a  dreamer  or  something  worse."  And  I  can 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
veriest  tyro  dictate  to  persons,  on  this  and  other  equine  subjects,  who 
had  made  them  their  lifetime  study.  It  only  needs  a  short  army  ex- 
perience to  meet  such  individuals.  Finally,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
troop  farriers  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  time,  and  that  no  other  duties 
should  interfere  with  their  first  and  most  important  one.  There  should 
be  kept  a  daily  record  of  horses  shod ;  in  many  troops  its  performance 
is  simply  "  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,"  and  nothing'oontributes  more 
to  deformities  and  foot  diseases  than  non-performance  of  this  necessary 
operation  monthly,  or  if  barefooted,  lowering  the  shoe  swrface. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  rational  and  natural  method  of 
merely  lowering  the  shoe  surface  and  applying  the  shoe  even  against  the 
wall  and  sole,  same  height  at  heels  and  toes,  and  only  the  width  of  the  wall 
at  the  heels,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  lateral  frog  expansion  and  avoid 
pressure  on  the  sole  at  the  seat  of  corns,  will  commend  itself  to  sensible 
persons.  All  other  methods,  consisting  in  mutilating  and  destroying  the 
plantar  foot  surface,  are  the  result  of  ignorance,  custom,  and  super- 
stition handed  down  through  generations  like  other  barbarities,  as 
cropping  dogs'  ears,  horses'  tails,  etc.  Their  abolition  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  nine-tenths  cases  of  disease  of  the  feet  and  lower  limbs,  solely 
arising  from  those  causes  and  now  so  plentiful  in  military  animals.  As 
well  might  a  carpenter  be  expected  to  understand  watch-making  as  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated  farrier  {or  worse  still  as  he  now  is  instructed  ai 
the  cavalry  d^ot)  to  perform  his  work  with  the  intelligence  it  deserves 
and  requires.  Army  veterinary  matters  are  in  their  management 
typical  of  the  old  saw,  ^^  What  is  everybody's  business  is  no  person's 
business."     Under  his  present  surroundings  and  position  the  army 
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yeterinarian  is  a  useless  appendage ;  his  instructions  are  disr^arded  or 
half  performed,  and  if  they  happen  to  antagonize  the  methods  of  one 
oentnry  ago  he  is  openly  insulted  and  sneered  at  by  those  who  should 
be  his  subordinates.  In  the  mean  time,  the  country  annuaUy  loses  more 
valuable  military  animala  from  want  of  competent  veterinary  attendance^ 
than  tDOuld  pay  a  properly  equipped  veterinary  department  ten  times 
oeer.  An  outbreak  of  any  of  the  enzootic  or  epizootic  diseases  at  any 
military  garrison  (excepting  those  where  veterinarians  are  stationed), 
numbering  more  than  one  hundred  posts,  containing  large  numbers  of 
valuable  animals,  costs  the  government  more  money  in  the  loss  of  horses 
and  mules  than  would  pay  twenty  years^  stipend  of  a  veterinarian.  This 
is  no  mere  hypothesis,  but  one  of  almost  annual  occurrence.  If  practi- 
cal experience  in  these  outbreaks  in  army  animals  is  to  be  accepted  as 
a  test  of  the  need  of  the  services  of  educated  military  veterinarians, 
and  in  larger  numbers,  a  military  veterinary  department  ought  to  be 
oiganized  at  once ;  for  under  the  present  inducements,  no  veterinarian 
having  one  iota  of  respect  for  himself,  or  the  profession  he  represents, 
will  remain  in  the  service. 

M.  J.  Tbsaot, 
Veterinarian  Seventh  Oavabry. 
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ONE  OF  7 HE  DUANES. 


(Continued  f^om  pag^e  100.) 

CHAPTER    XVIL    (Continued.) 

While  Mrs.  Crawford  lingered  on  the  walk  just  outside  the  hoosey 
hoping  to  see  her  husband,  Jack  Sidney  approached  her  with  long, 
rapid  strides  that  brought  him  towards  her  more  quickly  than  a  run. 

'^  What  is  this  I  have  just  heard/'  he  asked^  selecting  her  as  the 
first  reliable  informant  he  had  encountered,  ^'  about  Dane  having  beea 
found  in  this  house,  aqd,  in  trying  to  escape,  being  killed  ?  Do  you 
know  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  Mrs.  Crawford  ?" 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Crawford  returned,  "it  is  perfectly  true.  I  think 
they  have  just  now  carried  his  body  down  to  the  hospital." 

"  It  was  an  attendant  there  who  ran  out  and  told  me  as  I  was  passing 
by.  He  seemed  to  have  learned  very  little  about  it,  and  I  hardly  knew 
whether  to  believe  it  or  not.  Has  Captain  Revere  gone  down  there  ? 
— and  McFarland,  do  you  know  whether  he  has  come  back  yet?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  been  there  or  not,  but  he  is  in  the 
house  now.     I  have  just  sent  him  up-stairs  to— Miss  Duane." 

"  Miss  Duane !"  he  echoed,  all  anxiety  in  an  instant.  "  Is  she  ill  ? 
— has  this  afiair  upset  her  ?"  , 

"  She  is  very  ill,  and  has  been  worse  than  merely  frightened,"  Mrs. 
Crawford  responded,  with  recurring  indignation.  "  The  whole  crowd 
is  collected  in  her  room,  spying  and  chattering  and  acting  VSsiefiendsy — 
that  is  the  only  word  to  express  it, — saying  everjrthing  diabolical  they 
can  think  of,— especially  Mrs.  Voorhees, — and  doing  their  best  to  kill 
poor  Miss  Duane.  They  deserve  to  have  their  eyes  torn  out,  some  of 
them,  and  I  should  like  to  be  the  one  to  do  it !" 

Sidney  had  not  waited  to  hear  her  last  words.  With  a  sharp,  inar- 
ticulate exclamation,  he  had  gone  past  her  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and,  with  one  bound  up  the  steps,  strode  around  the  piazza  to  the 
stairway  at  the  back. 

On  the  threshold  of  Benny's  lighted  and  crowded  room  he  paused* 
Even  at  this  crisis  there  was  a  sacredness  about  it  to  his  thoughts  which 
for  a  moment  held  him  back. 
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McFarland  was  speaking,  inside.  ^^  I  have  known  this  all  along, 
Mrs.  Revere/'  he  said,  stopping  for  a  second  to  pour  something  from  a 
vial.  "  I'm  very  sorry  for  you ;  so  must  be  all  of  this  company;  and 
it's  not  a  pleasant  explanation  for  a  man  to  make  to  a  lady  in  the  posi- 
tion you  hold  towards  Miss  Duane;  but  since  you  have  asked  me,  I 
can  hardly  refuse  to  answer.  Ever  since  the  night  of  the  *  Wyandotte' 
reception  I  have  known  most  positively  that  this  man  Dane  was  accepted 
by  Miss  Duane  as  a  lover.  Later,  other  circumstances  have  arisen  to 
prove  the  fact,  if  it  had  needed  any  additional  proofs.  Tour  confidence 
has  assuredly  been  very  grossly  betrayed  ;  we  must  all  admit  that;  yet 
still ^' 

He  never  completed  the  sentence,  which  had  lingered  on  his  lips 
like  a  morsel  he  was  loath  to  part  with ;  but,  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
fierce  grip  upon  his  shoulder,  looked  up,  staring,  to  confront  Jack  Sid* 
ney  face  to  face. 

It  18  announced  by  physiologists  that  the  human  eye  is  in  reality 
incapable  of  lightening  or  altering  its  expression  in  emotion,  the 
surrounding  muscles  alone  supplying  the  effect  of  change ;  but  to  the 
startled  vision  of  McFarland,  Sidney's  eyes  seemed  to  flash  a  certain 
ominous  fire  into  his,  as  he  uttered,  in  a  low,  repressed  tone  of  deadly 
anger,  "  I  want  to  hear  you  retract  every  word  you  have  said,  sir." 

Both  ceased  to  be  conscious  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  ladies 
for  whom  they  were  bound  to  show  respect.  For  Sidney  they  might 
have  been  pictured  furies,  for  all  he  knew  or  cared.  '^  Retract  your 
words!"  he  repeated,  still  in  the  same  forbiddingly  low  voice.  Revere, 
with  Crawford  and  Yoorhees,  were  now  standing  in  the  door,  but  Sid- 
ney did  not  see  them.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  red,  angry  mist  which 
floated  before  his  eyes,  with  McFarland's  face  shining  out  of  it ;  yet 
their  presence  roused  the  surgeon  to  a  quick  passionate  sense  of  the 
insult  that  had  been  dealt  him. 

''  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Not  the  highest  power  on  earth 
could  make  me  do  it.  It's  not  likely  I  would  do  it  at  yowr  bidding. 
Every  word  I  have  said  is  gospel-true,  and  one  of  my  best  proofs  lies 
before  you,"  pointing  to  Bonny,  who  now  b^an  to  show  faint  symp- 
toms of  returning  animation. 

One  glance  in  the  direction  indicated  but  kindled  Sidney's  wrath 
to  fiercer  heat.  Without  a  word— only  a  quick  drawing  of  his  breath 
between  his  teeth — he  caught  McFarland's  left  arm,  and  held  it  as  in 
a  vice,  proceeding  at  the  same  time  to  wrench  away  the  black  and  gold 
shoulder-knots  which  proclaimed  his  opponent  as  his  superior  officer, 
tearing  off  first  one  and  then  the  other  by  main  force  of  muscle  and 
passion,  and  then  pushing  him,  mad  with  rage  and  shame,  with  tattered 
coat  stripped  of  its  badge  of  rank  and  honor,  violently  back  against 
the  wall. 

''Served  him  right,  I  swear !"  ^nuttered  Yoorhees,  beneath  his 
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breath,  as  he  came  forward ;  and  Revere,  knowing  not  what  to  say,  for 
once  was  wise  enough  to  stand  still  and  hold  his  peace.  The  dishon- 
ored shoulder-knots,  with  strips  of  uniform  cloth  attached,  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  Sidney  tossed  them  away  with  his  foot  as  though  they 
had  shared  the  degradation  of  their  wearer. 

^'  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  I'll  gladly  listen  to  it  later," 
he  said  to  McFarland,  looking  upon  his  distorted  face  with  the  renewed 
calmness  of  a  satisfied  anger.  McFarland  gave  him  look  for  look, 
then  without  a  word  turning  his  back  upon  him  (to  the  surprise  of  the 
bystanders),  hastily  left  the  room.     Revere  as  hurriedly  followed. 

**  Come,  ladies !"  Mrs.  Collingwood's  agitated  yet  still  monotonous 
tones  made  themselves  audible  above  the  confused  ejaculations  and 
murmurs  of  the  rest.  "  We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  linger  here  too 
long.  We  have  witnessed  a  most  shocking  scene,  and  now  for  Mrs. 
Revere's  sake,  since  we  can  give  her  no  further  help,  let  us  go.  It  is 
more  than  sad  that  her  pleasant  gathering  has  ended  thus;  and  I  can 
assure  her,  I  believe,  that  she  has  the  sympathy  of  every  one  here. 
As  for  you,  Mr.  Sidney,  I  must  say  that  I  fear  your  rash  partisanship 
has  been  misplaced.'' 

Taking  the  lead,  with  as  much  apparent  equanimity  as  though  sig- 
naling the  ladies'  departure  from  her  own  dinner-table,  she  swept  by 
Sidney,  pressed  Mrs.  Revere's  hand,  and  lefl  the  room,  followed  al- 
most immediately  by  all  her  feminine  companions  who  had  with  her 
been  present. 

Sidney  still  lingered  by  Benny's  bedside.  The  girl's  head,  with 
its  wealth  of  bright,  tangled  hair,  was  moving  restlessly  back  and  forth 
upon  the  pillow.  Her  face  Was  scarlet  from  chin  to  forehead,  and  her 
eyeballs  were  rolled  upward,  behind  the  partly-opened  lids.  She  was 
moaning  occasionally,  and  tossing  her  hands  as  if,  though  still  uncon- 
scious, she  were  suffering  pain. 

Mrs.  Revere  uncovered  her  face,  when  all  were  gone,  and  looked 
up  at  Sidney  with  wet,  appealing  eyes.  **Oh,  Jack,  isn't  this  hor- 
rible?" she  wailed.  "What  shall  I  do?  I  might  as  well  be  dead 
and  buried  as  have  such  a  thing  happen  in  my  house.  People  will 
never  get  over  it,  never !  To  think  that  my  party  should  have  ended 
so,  when  it  was  all  for  her  pleasure — it  is  too  dreadful  I  I  have  sus- 
pected for  days  that  there  was  something  queer  about  her,  but  I  gave 
her  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  Oh,  how  she  has  deceived  me !  and  who 
would  have  dreamed  that  such  a  thing  could  happen  to  me — inef^ 

Sidney  regarded  her  with  amazement  and  dismay.  "  Why  don't 
you  do  something  for  her  ?  You  are  talking  sheer  madness.  It  can't 
be  possible  you  know  what  you  are  saying  if  you  have  the  woman's 
heart  I  thought  you  had,  Mrs.  Revere,"  he  said,  sternly. 

'^  I  have  not  any  heart  at  all  left  me  now,"  she  sobbed.  ''  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do  fl>r  her,  or  with  her,  for  the  matter  of 
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that!  She  has  had  no  thought  for  me^  and  I  can't  think  of  her,  after 
such  treachery.  Go  away  if  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  comfort  me, 
when  I  need  comfort  so  sadly.  I  wish  youM  call  Captain  Revere.  I 
wonder  if  everybody  has  left  the  house?  Oh,  it  is  like  some  horrid 
dream.  If  I  could  only  wake  up  from  it,  and  know  it  were  not  real  1 
But  to  think  that  I  must  sit  here  and  have  my  guests  stealing  away 
from  the  house  like  this  I'' 

Sidney  had  scarcely  listened  to  her.  His  mind  turned  away  from, 
her  weak  and  selfish  outburst  of  despair  with  a  shuddering  aversion. 
The  miserable,  hysterical  woman  rocking  herself  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  chair  so  near  his  side,  had  ceased  to  be  to  him  his  old 
friend  Mrs.  Revere.  The  veil  had  been  torn  away,  and  he  saw  her 
nature  as  it  was,  only  to  shrink  from  her  with  a  scarce  believing  detes- 
tation. He  stood  gazing  down  on  Bonny  in  an  agony  of  fear  and 
devotion,  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  decide  what  was  best  to 
be  done  for  her. 

Without  stopping  for  further  words,  having  formed  a  certain  plan 
of  action  in  his  mind,  he  left  the  room,  and  proceeded  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  Lieutenant  Crawford's  quarters.  There  he  found  the  ener- 
getic little  bride,  absorbed  in  excited  converse  with  her  husband,  to 
whom  she  had  evidently  been  giving  a  complete  history  of  afiairs,  so 
far  as  she  was  able  to  relate  them. 

"  Mrs.  Crawford,"  Sidney  said,  "  for  Heaven's  sake  go  to  the  Re- 
veres' and  look  after  Miss  Duaue  until  I  can  send  the  doctor  from  the 
navy-yard.  He  was  not  at  the  party  to-night,  and  I  am  going  after 
him.  You  will  be  doing  Gk)d's  charity  by  going  as  I  ask,  and  I 
thought  you  seemed  to  have  some  sympathy  for  her.  Mrs.  Revere  is 
nearly  crazed,  and  can  do  nothing,  and  she.  Miss  Duane,  is  very  ill.'' 
His  words  were  halting  and  confused,  but  his  tone  was  an  impas- 
sioned appeal,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  responded  to  the  spirit  of  it  with  an 
amiable  alacrity. 

"  I'll  go,  of  course,"  she  answered.  "  George,  you  will  take  me 
over  there  at  once,  won't  you,  please?"  And  Sidney,  with  a  few 
muttered  words  of  thanks,  hastened  away  on  his  self-imposed  mission 
to  the  navy-yard. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Tbose  who  had  indulged  in  sleep  during  the  after  part  of  that  too- 
eventful  night,  awoke  next  morning  with  a  dull  consciousness  of  some- 
thing wrong.  Such  an  affair  as  had  occurred  within  their  midst 
iRras  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  Barrancas,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
array  post,  and  people  confronted  the  obdurate  fact  of  its  reality  (ac- 
cording to  their  several  dispositions)  either  with  a  shrinking  dismay 
akin  to  horror,  or  with  an  equally  dreadful  species  of  relish.     Events 
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surpeadug  this  one,  perhaps,  in  sensationalism,  might  be  met  with 
nearly  every  day  in  the  newspapers,  but  such  had  always  seemed  far 
off,  and  more  or  less  intangible.  This  thing  had  touched  them  inti- 
mately, had  thrived  in  their  circle  before  they  had  known  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  there  was  a  certain  fearful  mystery  and  charm  attached  to  all 
its  details.  A  peculiar  morbid  satisfaction  was  afforded  the  members 
of  the  post  society  by  simply  passing  and  gazing  at  the  Reveres'  upper 
windows,  realizing  the  mystery  of  suffering  and  shame  hidden  behind 
their  rigidly-closed  shutters ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  gossip  and 
discussion  were  rife  within  the  garrison. 

After  officers'  call  that  morning  Sidney  was  placed  in  arrest  for 
'^  disrespectful  behavior  towards  a  superior  officer,"  and  this  not  un- 
looked-for sequence  of  the  night's  sensation  formed  a  topic  of  great 
additional  interest.  If  his  evident  infatuation  for  Miss  Duane  had 
been  widely  talked  of  before,  its  existence  was  now  cited  as  a  fact 
which  did  not  redound  to  that  misguided  maiden's  credit 

As  for  Bonny  Duane  herself,  she  had  appeared  above  their  limited 
horizon  as  a  very  ''  bright,  particular  star"  of  the  first  magnitude,  her 
brilliancy  dimming  by  comparison  that  of  others  who  had  shone  supreme 
before,  and  now  there  were  not  a  few  who  rejoiced  to  see  her  light  thus 
totally  and  terribly  extinguished. 

It  became  in  some  way  generally  known  throughout  the  garrison, 
during  the  morning  which  followed  Mrs.  Bevere's  party,  that  Miss 
Duane  had  never  recovered  consciousness,  but  was  delirious  and  vio- 
lently ill  (according  to  the  surgeon  at  the  navy-yard)  with  congestion 
of  the  brain,  and  that  her  father  had  been  tel^raphed  to  come  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  Barrancas.  It  was  also  asserted  that  the  Reveres 
had  sent  to  Pensacola  to  procure  a  nurse,  and  that,  so  soon  as  a  reliable 
one  had  fairly  arrived.  Captain  Revere  intended  to  remove  his  wife 
from  her  home  and  keep  her  for  an  indefinite  period  elsewhere.  This 
latter  bit  of  gossip  was  a  decided  exaggeration  of  the  actual  facts  of  tlie 
case,  but  it  was  true  that  Mrs.  Revere  had  been  forbidden,  after  rather  a 
stormy  discussion  with  her  husband,  to  enter  the  sick-room  of  the  guest, 
who,  he  considered,  had  trespassed  past  pardon  upon  his  hospitality. 

Jack  Sidney,  in  his  quarters,  chafing  under  his  arrest  (though  far 
from  repentant  of  the  deed  which  had  brought  it  on  him),  was  speedily 
enlightened  by  some  gossip-monger  regarding  Captain  Revere's  decree, 
and  the  unavailing  anger  which  half  maddened  him  because  of  its  very 
impotence,  amounted  to  an  agony  that  required  all  his  self-control  to  keep 
from  unmanning  him  entirely.  He  was  devoured  by  an  insane  desire 
to  go  and  call  out  every  man  on  the  post  who  had  so  much  as  heard 
the  name  of  the  woman  he  loved  taken  in  vain,  while,  as  for  those  who 
had  maligned  it,  his  fingers  fairly  tingled  with  the  longing  he  had  to 
choke  the  slander  back  into  their  throats.  His  only  personal  r^ret  wns 
that  he  had  suffered  McFarland  to  escape  with  far  too  light  a  punish- 
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ment.  Because  he  had  torn  the  shoulder-knots  from  their  unworthy 
resting-plaoe,  there  was  no  reason  why  another  pair  should  not  be 
affixed  there  the  next  day.  True,  the  man  had  been  disgraced,  insulted, 
before  the  eyes  of  his  brother-officers,  but  government  had  given  him 
his  rank,  and  would  probably  not  see  sufficient  cause  now  to  deprive 
him  of  it.  Sidney  was  enraged  with  himself  as  he  thought  over  the 
circumstances  of  the  preceding  night,  in  that  he  had  not  sent  McFar- 
land  with  a  blow  to  the  floor  following  the  ignominious  fall  of  the 
shoulder-knots.  He  would,  in  his  present  mood,  have  been  glad  to 
know  that  the  man  had  received  a  physical  injury,  and  through  the 
force  of  his  hand,  since  he  must  have  felt  that  he  allowed  Bonny's  fair 
name  to  trail  in  dust,  indeed,  should  he  have  stooped  to  answer  by 
words  any  accusation  against  it  Blows  were  the  only  arguments  to 
use  in  its  defense, — ^blows  heavy  enough  to  wipe  away  in  the  blood  of 
the  defamer  any  stain  that  had  been  cast  upon  it.  So  he  told  himself, 
and  at  times  was  half  tempted  to  break  his  arrest,  as,  torn  with  a  sense 
of  his  helplessness,  he  thought  of  the  scandal  which,  with  the  fatal  in- 
sidiousness  of  vitriol,  was  eating  away  the  precious  metal  of  a  girl's  fair 
fame. 

She  was  ill,  they  told  him, — dying  perhaps, — and  he  should  never 
see  her  again  to  assure  her  that  he  would  have  died  a  hundred  deaths 
to  have  saved  her  from  this  undeserved  misery  and  shame.  He  hated 
Mrs.  Severe,  and  doubly  he  hated  her  husband,  his  captain.  The 
thought  of  Bonny,  ill,  and  needing  care  which  was  perhaps  denied  her, 
while  everywhere  her  name  was  bandied  about  as  a  by-word  and  a 
reproach,  was  unbearable  to  him.  He  recoiled  from  it,  with  the  bitter 
realization  of  his  own  helplessness,  as  one  recoils  from  a  sudden  dan- 
ger encountered  in  the  dark.  And  in  the  mean  time,  his  fancy  had 
painted  the  picture  in  scarcely  more  lurid  colors  than  were  demanded 
by  the  actual  truth. 

Even  in  the  soldiers*  quarters  the  story  was  turned  over  and  over 
imtil  it  had  received  a  hundred  black  additions.  The  officers,  both  of 
the  fort  and  navy-yard,  discussed  it  in  doubtful,  disapproving  tones, 
and  their  wives  met  upon  each  other's  piazzas  to  repeat  it,  to  marvel 
over  it,  to  confirm  its  accuracy,  to  pity  Bonny  or  Mrs.  Bevere,  accord- 
ing as  in  their  several  minds  the  matter  was  regarded.  The  n^ro  ser- 
vants seized  upon  it,  and  retailed  it  to  their  visitors  from  Woolsey  or 
from  Warrington ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Francisca  Suarez  heard  the 
story,  and  learned  of  her  lover's  tragic  death. 

The  woman  who  lived  in  the  lower  half  of  the  little  house  having 
learned  the  report  from  a  loquacious  neighbor,  in  a  frenzy  of  delight 
at  her  reflected  importance  made  haste  up-stairs  to  explode  her  bomb- 
shell for  the  benefit  of  her  cousin  Francisca.  It  was  told  in  scarcely 
more  than  a  dozen  words,  and  the  Spanish  woman  watched  for  their 
effect  in  breathless  expectation,  but,  to  her  most  grievous  disappoint- 
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menty  Francifica  neither  swooned  nor  cried  out  She  started,  indeed, 
as  though  some  sharp  weapon  had  dealt  her  a  sore  stab,  and  the  cheeks, 
which  had  of  late  been  destitute  of  roses,  grew  brilliant  with  a  sudden 
flame  that,  fading,  left  her  whiter  than  before.  Her  sewing  dropped 
from  her  lap,  and,  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  rude  window-ledge,  she 
laid  her  forehead  in  the  cool  hollow  of  her  hands.  As  a  lover  (in 
spite  of  her  defiant  words  to  Bonny)  she  had  tried  to  put  the  man  away 
out  of  her  thoughts,  and  yet  thus  suddenly  to  learn  that  while  she 
slept  in  the  night  he  had  died  a  quick  and  cruel  death,  brought  back 
with  a  rush  all  the  old  love  which  had  been  half  adoration.  Presently, 
while  her  cousin  still  watched  her,  she  looked  up.  '^  It  may  be  not  true,'' 
she  faltered,  more  piteously  than  hopefully.  ^^  Oh,  no,  it  cannot  to  be 
true  I  There  is  a  lady  at  the  fort,  and  she  would  before  now  have  sent 
me  this  word,  if  it  had  been  the  truth  you  are  telling  me.  I  will  go 
up  to  see  her.    If  Miss  Duane  tells  me,  then  I  must  to  believe.'' 

The  woman  laughed  disagreeably,  as  Francisca  impulsively  rose 
from  her  chair.     She  had  still  some  news  left  to  impart 

^'  Oh,  it  was  that  name  Josepha  spoke, — Miss  Duane.  She  was  the 
lover  of  your  Dane,  too.  For  him  she  is  sick, — maybe  to  die, — ^and 
all  the  people  laugh,  and  shrug,  and  shut  one  eye — so  I  when  they  tell 
how  it  was  she  went  mad  for  a  poor  soldier." 

The  girl  started  forward,  and  stared  into  the  dark,  unlovely  face 
of  her  tormentor.  Her  gentle  eyes  flashed,  and  her  color  came  and 
faded.    ^'  You  are  telling  what  is  a  lie,''  she  said,  half  whispering. 

^'  Carramba  I  Ask  Josepha,  then.  Ask  any  one, — it  is  the  same 
with  all.  They  laugh,  they  wink  their  eyes,  they  lift  up  their  shoul- 
ders. Gro  to  the  houses  at  the  fort,  and  there  the  people  will  tell  you 
I  have  said  the  truth ;  that  the  lady  with  the  yellow  hair,  Miss  Duane, 
was  the  lover  of  your  soldier,  Dane." 

^^  Then  I  can  tell  things  which  will  make  them  say  different,"  re- 
turned Francisca,  shrilly,  moving  quickly  about,  putting  up  her  work, 
and  getting  her  hat  and  shawl.  '^  There  is  something  I  know,  and  I 
must  tell  it  now,  though  I  had  promised  not"  Finally,  opening  a 
table-drawer,  she  took  from  a  small  box.  covered  with  tiny  bright  shells 
and  sea-beans,  a  folded  paper,  resembling  a  letter,  and  placed  it  care- 
fully in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  Then,  without  another  word  to  her 
cousin,  she  quietly  left  the  room. 

The  woman  looked  after  her  with  snapping  black  eyes,  feeling 
ready  to  devote  herself  to  all  the  devils  in  her  category  because  she 
had  never,  on  the  many  occasions  when  Francisca  had  absented  herself 
from  her  domain,  been  clever  enough  to  guess  that  there  might  be 
something  worth  examining  in  that  drawer,  or  common  shell-covered 
box.  She  could  read  a  little,  and  she  might  have  possessed  herself  of 
Francisca's  secret  as  well  as  not.  But  it  was  too  late  now ;  and  she 
found  herself  obliged  to  solace  her  injured  feelings  by  upsetting  Fran- 
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cisca's  work-basket,  palling  a  few  articles  of  furniture  out  of  place, 
and  then  betaking  herself  to  neighbor  Josepha's,  to  inform  her  of  all 
that  had  taken  place,  besides  a  vast  deal  that  had  not. 

It  was  past  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  Francisca  started  out 
apoD  her  walk  to  Barrancas.     She  was  very  sad  at  heart,  and  her 
humble  life's  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds,  through  which  her  tearful 
eyes  could  catch  no  gleam  or  promise  of  sunshine.     But  she  still  had 
an  object  which  kept  alive  her  courage.    No  one  had  ever  been  so 
kind,  or  shown  so  warm  an  interest  in  her,  as  had  this  beautiful  North- 
em  girl,  for  whose  goodness  her  conscience  told  her  she  had  made  but 
sorry  return  when  they  had  parted  a  few  days  ago.     She  had  meant  to 
go  again  to  Barrancas,  but  something  had  seemed  to  hold  her  back* 
Then  had  come  the  news  of  Dane's  desertion  and  imprisonment,  and 
still  she  could  not  go.     The  longer  she  delayed,  the  harder  a  meeting 
with  Miss  Duane — after  what  last  had  passed  between  them — would 
appear.     Knowing  what  the  letter  intrusted  to  her  had  told  her,  their 
relations   could   but  seem  vaguely  changed,  although   Francisca  re- 
proached herself  for  wickedness  and  pride  that  such  a  feeling  should 
find  a  place  in  heart  or  mind.    Still,  it  was  there  in  spite  of  herself, 
and  she,  having  so  great  a  fear  of  it,  had  shrunk  from  again  seeking 
Miss  Duane ;  but  now,  when  she  had  learned  that  it  lay  in  her  power 
to  atone  for  former  apparent  ingratitude,  her  little  feet  carried  her  with 
strong  resolution  to  the  performance  of  her  mission.    She  trembled 
slightly,  however,  at  her  own  insignificance,  and  the  thought  of  her 
faltering  tongue,  as  finally  she  rang  the  bell  at  Sidney's  door,  for  it 
was  to  Sidney  she  had  instinctively  decided  it  would  be  best  and  easiest 
to  speak. 

He  answered  the  ring  himself,  for  he  had  been  standing  near  the 
window,  and  had  seen  the  modest  little  figure  approaching  up  the  walk. 
He  remembered  her  reputed  connection  with  Dane,  and  supposed  that 
she  had  come  to  learn  some  particulars  from  him  regarding  her  dead 
lover.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  for  him  a  painful  effort  to  mention  that 
name  in  the  way  in  which  alone  it  could  be  mentioned  to  Francisca, 
and  yet  it  would  be  a  cruelty  to  the  poor  child  if  he  should  refuse. 
Besides,  Bonny  had  been  fond  of  her ;  and  for  Bonny's  sake  he  would 
try  to  nerve  himself  to  answer  any  questions  she  might  choose  to  ask. 
'^  You  have  come  to  talk  with  me,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  kindly,  as 
he  held  open  the  door,  and  she  stood  blushing  and  speechless.  '^  Come 
inside,  won't  you  ?    I  am  quite  alone." 

'^  It  is  as  though  I  was  a  lady  that  he  treats  me,"  thought  Fran- 
cisca, entering,  while  he  stood  aside  that  she  might  pass.  When  she 
found  herself  alone  with  him  among  his  plain,  suggestively  masculine 
possessions,  surrounded  by  long  pipes,  scattered  newspapers,  crossed 
guns  and  swords,  and  gazed  upon  by  the  smiling  pictured  eyes  of 
pretty  actresses  and  prima  donnas,  knowing  all  the  time  that  he  was 
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expecting  her  to  speak,  she  felt  her  courage  uncontrollably  ebbing  | 

away.    How  was  she  to  begin,  and  how  did  she  know  after  all  that 
the  story  her  cousin  had  told  her  was  really  current  on  the  post? 

She  played  nervously  with  the  sparse  fringe  upon  her  shawl,  and 
had  opened  her  lips  dumbly  once  or  twice,  when  Sidney  carae  to  her 
assistance.  '^  If  there  is  anything  I  could  tell  you  which  yon  would 
like  to  hear,  I  will  do  it,'^  he  said,  trying  not  to  speak  constrainedly  or 
to  appear  ungracious  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  Spanish  girl. 

^'  I  do  thank  you,''  she  returned,  her  foreign  accent  more  marked 
than  ever  in  her  excitement  and  confusion.     ^^Is  it — ^is  it  as  they  say, 

that  my  friend — a  soldier "    She  paused,  with  an  involuntary 

sobbing  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"  He  is  dead, — ^yes,  my  poor  child,"  Sidney  responded,  taking  up 
her  sentence  where  she  had  dropped  it.  ^*  I  will  say  nothing  harsh  to 
you  of  one  who  has  it  no  longer  in  his  power  to  do  evil;  but  don't 
grieve  for  him  too  much.  He  was  not  worthy  of  you,  nor  of  any  good 
woman's  love." 

^^  He  was  not  now  anything  to  me,"  she  said,  turning  her  head  to 
hide  a  few  rebellious  tears.  '^  But  I  have  heard  a  wicked  story  that  is 
being  spoken  here.  It  is  about  him,  and — the  lady.  Miss  Duane,  who 
has  given  much  of  kindness  to  me.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
the  story  is  like,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  of  it  to  you.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  told  wrong  that  the  people  here  do  speak  of  it,  but  if — ^if 
they  do " 

"  They  do,— curse  them  1"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  so  fiercely 
that  he  frightened  her. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  it  is  too  much  wicked  then !  I  could  hardly  to 
believe,  when  she  is  so  all  that  is  good !  What  can  I  to  say,  that  they 
may  know  of  the  wickedness  in  what  they  tell  ?  I  know  much  to  speak, 
if  I  could  begin,  for  she  have  told  me  of  all  there  was  to  know." 

"  What  was  there  to  know  ?"  Sidney  queried,  harshly,  looking  up 
with  a  sudden  involuntary  frown  of  suspicion,  and  thus  completely 
demolishing  the  frail  structure  of  Francisca's  courage. 

"  Oh,  I  do  love  her  I"  she  cried.  "  I  would  not  to  do  her  harm 
with  what  I  say,  but  good.  She  did  teH  me,  and'  b^  me  that  I  must 
not  go  with  him,  because  already  he  had  a  wife,  and  for  years  he  had 
been  bad  and  wicked.  She  was  kind.  She  would  to  have  me  belie ve, 
when  it  hurt  her  to  tell  me.  He  was  well  known  to  her ;  he  was  her 
relation,  and  because  he  was  bad  she  felt  shame " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  Sidney  cried,  when  she  hesitated,  springing 
up  and  standing  over  the  frightened,  trembling  girl,  almost  shaking 
her,  to  hasten  the  faltering  words  that  fell  from  her  lips  too  slowly. 

"  He  was — ah  I  Holy  Virgin !  do  not  look  so  at  me! — he  was — her 
brother!  the  one  son  of  her  own  father  and  her  mother !" 

"  Thank  Grod !"  .  .  .  For  a  moment  Sidney  felt  the  weakness  of  a 
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woman  stealing  over  him.  He  crossed  the  room  unsteadily  to  the 
mantel,  and  stood  there  with  his  back  to  Francisca,  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hand.  He  was  too  thoroughly  stunned  by  her  announcement 
to  realize  the  existence  of  surprise.  His  only  conscious  sensation  was 
one  of  thankfulness  that  now  all  false  accusations  could  be  flung  back 
in  the  teeth  of  those  who  had  made  them,  and  that  no  shadow  of  a  stain 
might  ever  rest  on  the  fair  fame  of  his  dear  love  again.  The  very  ex- 
cess of  thiB  emotion  overpowered  him,  and,  as  he  stood,  instinctively 
turned  away  from  Franciscans  sympathetic  yet  curious  eyes,  the  hands 
on  which  his  forehead  rested  were  shaking,  and  a  cold  dew  of  perspira- 
tion came  out  upon  their  palms. 

Presently  he  lifted  his  face,  and  turned  it  towards  the  Spanish  girl 
again.  "  She  told  you  that  herself, — ^yoaare  quite  certain  you  under- 
stood her  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes ;  and  she  gave  to  me  this  letter,  which  might  make  me  to  be- 
lieve. I  have  it  here  for  you.  It  has  been  sent  by  him  to  her,  and  it  can 
be  seen  in  it  that  he  is  her  brother,  and  is  asking  her  to  give  money  to 
him.  I  have  had  his  letters  at  other  times,  and  I  know  the  way  he 
writes.  I  know  the  letter  is  by  him,  though  the  name  signed  on  the 
paper  at  the  last  is  not  what  I  did  know.  George  he  had  me  to  call 
him,  but  here  it  is  Guy  instead.^'  She  uttered  her  explanation  volubly, 
yet  timidly ;  putting  the  letter  into  Sidney^s  hand,  and  watching  the 
changes  upon  his  face  with  wistful  eagerness,  all  the  while  he  read. 

''  I  should  like  very  much  to  keep  this,"  he  said,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished. ^*  It  is  most  important,  and  you  have  done  a  wise  and  noble 
thing  to-day,  Francisca.  I  feel  as  though  I  could  not  be  grateful 
enough,  and  if  at  any  time  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you,  I 
tell  you  now  how  glad  I  should  be  to  do  it.'^ 

"  Already  you  have  saved  my  life,"  she  answered,  simply.  "  It  is 
for  me  to  thank  you,  not  you  to  speak  so  of  me.  And  now  I  must  to 
go  away.  I  have  done  what  I  could,  and  yet  if  there  was  one  more 
thing  I  could  do  it  would  make  me  so  glad.  If  I  could  to  take  care  of 
Miss  Duane.  She  is  sick,  and  I  would  be  made  so  happy  to  be  near 
her.     I  have  not  much  to  give  me  happiness  any  more." 

"  I  think  you  would  be  a  very  good  little  nurse,  Francisca,"  Sidney 
said,  smiling  at  her  wistful  fiMse.  '^  But  yon  must  see  Mrs.  Revere  about 
that.    Perhaps  she  would  be  willing  for  you  to  stay  with  Miss  Duane." 

"  Good-by,  then,"  murmured  Francisca,  turning  slowly  towards  the 
door,  with  a  shy  little  bow  that  was  half  like  an  old-fashioned  courtesy. 
**  I  will  see;  yet  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  to  trust  me  to  take  care  of 
Miss  Duane."  She  slipped  away  while  she  spoke,  before  Sidney,  as  he 
bad  intended,  could  step  forward  and  open  the  door. 

Alice  King  Hamilton. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER    XIV.    (Continued.) 

THE  LIVELY  JOHN. 

Another  week  found  the  ship  off  the  entrance  to  Port  Royal^  and 
onoe  more  with  a  fair  wind  she  sailed  into  harbor,  anchoring  near  the 
^^  Wabash/'  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Dupont.  So  well  was  the  evoln* 
tion  of  '^  coming  to''  performed  that  the  flag-officer  took  occasion  to 
remark  upon  it  to  Captain  Edwards,  when  he  paid  his  official  visit, 
with  Jack  as  his  aid,  which  laudatory  speech  was  duly  reported  by 
him  to  his  comrades  on  his  return. 

The  following  day  was  the  glorious  Fourth,  and  at  noon,  amid  a 
profuse  display  of  bunting,  the  ships  and  forts  thundered  forth  a 
national  salute.  In  the  afternoon  the  flag-officer  held  a  reception,  at 
which  nearly,  every  officer  in  the  fleet  and  many  from  shore  were 
present;  and  the  day  closed  by  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Wabash 
Minstrels. 

After  the  fourteen  days  spent  in  getting  from  Yorktown,  it  seemed 
rather  hard  that  the  stay  at  Port  Royal  should  be  but  a  short  two  days, 
and  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  for  a  run  ashore.  This,  however, 
was  probably  not  much  of  a  deprivation,  for  if  the  stories  of  the  steer- 
age steward  (the  acting  colonel  as  it  were)  were  correct,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  procured  on  shore,  as  he  had  succeeded  in  augmenting  the 
stores  only  by  a  barrel  of  very  poor  molasses  and  a  like  quantity  of 
rice.  The  fair  wind  with  which  they  left  Hilton  Head  behind  them 
continued,  and  for  the  following  days  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
work  to  do  except  to  occasionally  haul  on  this  or  that  brace  or  to  set  or 
take  in  a  light  sail.  Ample  time  was  now  afforded  for  the  practice  of 
navigation,  in  which  portion  of  their  studies  Professor  Willy  was  the 
instructor.  He  had  once  been  a  lieutenant,  but  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  professor,  and  had  ever  since  been  attached  to  the  Academy. 
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Hifi  experienoe  as  an  officer  had  taught  him  just  how  to  get  along  with 
young  men^  and  no  better  instructor  or  more  thoroughly-liked  man 
ever  assisted  in  the  transmutation  of  a  green  youngster  into  the  gentle- 
manly graduate.  He  kept  the  class  well  up  to  their  work^  and  he 
found  his  reward  in  the  willing  workers  whom  he  was  instructing; 
while  they  found  the  reward  for  their  labor  when  they  came  to  study 
navigation  the  following  year ;  and  they  blessed  the  genial,  kindly  man 
who  had  helped  them  so  much,  though  at  the  time  his  exactions  seemed 
rather  great. 

The  passage  to  Newport  was  accomplished  in  a  week,  and  it  was 
with  joyful  hearts  that  the  anchor  was  dropped  and  sails  furled  in  the 
outer  harbor,  near  where  the  ^^  Constitution''  had  been  in  the  preceding 
year.  E[ardly  was  this  evolution  completed  when  a  boat,  containing  the 
colonel  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  came  alongside,  and 
both  the  animate  and  inanimate  freight  were  gladly  welcomed.  Much 
hope  bad  been  entertained  of  a  time  of  enjoyment  while  at  Newport ; 
but  this  was  but  a  vain  expectation,  for  the  stay  was  only  long  enough 
to  have  the  necessary  laundry-work  attended  to,  and  the  drills  and  ex- 
ercises were  kept  up  with  all  due  force.  Those  members  of  the  junior 
class  who  had  made  the  cruise  were  detached,  their  places  supplied  by 
others,  and  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  the  anchor  was  again 
weighed  and  sail  made  for  New  London.  At  this  port  much  hospitality 
was  received  and  many  visitors  came  aboard,  a  decidedly  pleasing  nov- 
elty ;  opportunity  was  also  afforded  to  go  on  shore  quite  frequently,  a 
privilege  which  was  much  enjoyed. 

While  here  it  came  Jack's  turn  to  be  on  the  detail  for  forecastle 
watch.  At  sea  the  officer  of  the  forecastle  was  kept  busy,  and  especially 
so  at  night ;  but  in  port  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  do  during  the 
first  and  middle  watches.  It  had,  therefore,  been  the  habit  to  sit  on 
the  boatswain's  locker  between  the  knightheads  during  the  watch,  with 
a  not  infrequent  stretching  out  at  full  length  for  a  nap.  Jack  came  on 
for  the  middle  watch,  and  after  relieving  the  sleepy  youngster,  who  had 
just  been  awakened  from  his  comfortable  nap,  sat  down  on  a  coil  of 
rope,  ready  for  a  little  meda.  Hardly  was  this  accomplished  when  the 
officer  of  the  deck  hailed  the  forecastle,  and  on  Jack's  replying  '^  Sir  ?" 
he  was  told  to  '^Lay  aft,  sir!"  Coming  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  ap- 
proached his  temporary  superior  and,  touching  his  cap,  said,  ''Sir?" 
when  with  a  return  salute  Ben  replied, ''  The  officer  of  the  watch  wishes 
to  see  you  on  the  poop."  Ascending  the  ladder,  he  found  the  object  of 
his  search,  and  to  his  astonishment  was  handed  a  small  parcel,  with  the 
remark, ''  Here  is  a  pocket  instrument,  Mr.  Haultaut,  which  I  have 
just  procured,  and  I  wish  you  would  keep  it  in  your  trousers'  pocket 
daring  this  watch,  and  return  it  to  me  at  eight  bells."  Jack  departed 
for  his  post,  wondering  what  this  strange  conduct  could  mean,  and  as 
he  pondered  more  and  more  on  it  he  became  more  and  more  confused ; 
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after  walking  up  and  down  his  restricted  quarters  for  a  few  minutes  he 
gave  it  up  in  despair^  and  muttering^  ^^  I  wonder  what  'Old  Dan'  is  up 
to  now?"  sat  down^  and  was  soon  sound  asleep.  His  slumbers  were 
somewhat  troubled  by  the  regular  striking  of  the  bell  by  the  quarter- 
master as  the  half-hours  went  slowly  by ;  but,  somehow,  when  seven 
bells  were  struck  his  instinct  made  him  rouse  himself,  so  thafc  he  might 
not  bear  the  traces  of  his  nap  when  he  should,  half  an  hour  later,  re- 
turn the  mysterious  package  to  the  scientifically-inclined  lieutenant. 
Promptly  as  eight  bells  struck  Jack  walked  aft,  and  returning  his  bur- 
den to  its  giver,  was  much  surprised  when  '^  Old  Dan,"  calling  to  the 
quartermaster  to  bring  him  a  light,  proceeded  to  open  the  package,  dis- 
closing to  view  something  the  like  of  which  Jack  had  never  seen  before. 
In  his  quiet  tones  he  said,  '^  Mr.  Haultaut,  this  little  instrument  is  called 
a  pedometer,  and  by  it  one  can  tell  how  far  he  has  walked ;  now,  for 
instance,  it  is  evident  that  you  have  not  walked  your  watch  as  you 
should  have  done,  for  the  little  instrument  shows  only  five  hundred 
and  fifty-three  yards.  I  would  advise  you  to  be  more  careful  in  future.'* 
Jack  hastily  retreated,  with  a  respectful  "Yes,  sir!"  and  a  salute, 
anathematizing  both  "the  little  instrument"  and  its  owner,  and  inwardly 
vowing  that  neither  himself  nor  any  one  else  should  again  be  caught 
napping  by  the  pedometer.  Two  or  three  nights  afterwards  the  officer 
of  the  forecastle  was  again  sent  for,  and  "  the  little  instrument"  placed 
in  his  keeping ;  warned,  however,  by  Jack's  experience,  young  Marline, 
as  soon  as  he  got  forward,  sat  down  on  the  locker  and  deliberately  pro- 
ceeded to  shake  the  pedometer  furiously  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  putting  it  in  his  pocket  went  to  sleep  with  an  approving  conscience. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  watch  he  handed  the  tell-tale  affiur  to  the 
quiet  man  who  had  placed  it  in  his  charge,  and  was  about  to  depart 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  "  Well,  Mr.  Marline,  so  it  seems  that  you 
have  learned  something  about  my  little  instrument  from  Mr.  Haultaut; 
he  sat  his  watch  through,  but  you  must  have  been  dancing  for  the  last 
four  hours,  for  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  and  six  hundred  yards. 
I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  active ;  doubtless  you  will  prove  the  cham- 
pion walker  in  the  next  contest ;"  with  which  remark  tingling  in  his 
ears  Marline  retreated  to  his  hammock,  thinking  that "  Old  Dan,''  with 
his  "  little  instrument,"  was  rather  ahead  of  the  midshipmen  after  all. 
As  this  part  of  the  summer  was  to  be  passed  near  to  civilization^ 
better  food  than  before  was  expected  and  found ;  but  the  supply  was 
by  no  means  as  bountiful  as  it  had  been  when  ashore,  and  it  would 
occasionally  happen  that  more  than  his  share  of  the  good  things  woald 
be  taken  by  some  one.  So  long  as  this  was  confined  to  the  senior  class 
not  very  much  was  said  about  it ;  but  when  one  of  the  new  arrivals 
ventured  to  copy  the  example  of  his  seniors,  he  was  pounced  upon  at 
once  and  informed  that  he  must  desist.  This  led  to  some  words,  and 
finally  to  a  mock  court-martial,  the  nearest  approach  to  hazing  ever 
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made  by  Jack's  class.     The  offender  was  duly  served  with  a  charge 
and  specification  of  the  offense  he  had  committed,  as  follows : 

"  Chabox  and  bpxciticatiok  or  chabgx  preferred  against  Midshipman  Jonas 
Talbot,  of  the  Fourth  Orew,  by  Benjamin  Backstay,  captain  of  the  said  crew. 

"Chabqk:  Conduct  unbecoming  a  fourth  classman. 

'^Spxciticatiok:  In  this,  that  the  said  Jonas  Talbot,  a  midshipman  of  the 
Poorth  Crew,  serving  on  board  the  IT.  S.  Practice  Ship,  'John  Adams,'  then  at 
anchor  in  New  London  Harbor,  did,  on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  July,  1862,  take 
from  the  mess-table  of  the  said  Fourth  Crew  two  loayes  of  twist  bread,  which  he  did 
di?ert  to  his  own  use  and  benefit,  to  the  scandal  of  the  whole  crew,  to  the  disgrace 
of  his  class,  and  to  the  hunger  of  such  of  his  messmates  as  were  properly  entitled 
to  a  share  in  the  said  two  loaves  of  bread." 

Armed  with  this  docament,  Jack  informed  Talbot  that  he  must 
prepare  for  his  trial^  which  would  take  place  on  the  following  day^ 
before  a  court-martial^  of  which  he  (Jack)  was  to  be  the  judge-advocate. 
At  the  appointed  time,  the  exercises  of  the  day  being  over,  half  the 
midshipmen  in  the  ship  were  assembled  on  the  berth-deck  to  see  the 
fan.  At  one  of  the  mess-tables  sat  the  court,  presided  over  by  one  of 
the  other  gun-captains,  the  members  being  taken  from  the  senior  class. 
At  the  foot  of  the  table  was  the  judge-advocate,  and  near  him  the 
accused  with  his  counsel,  one  of  the  senior  class,  who  had  volunteered 
to  defend  him.  The  court  opened  by  the  solemn  reading  of  the 
following  paper  by  Jack : 

"  To  William  Bowlink,  captain  fifth  gun's  crew : 

"jStr, — ^A  summary  court-martial,  of  which  you  are  appointed  president,  will 
meet  thia  day  for  the  trial  of  Jonas  Talbot.  The  other  members  of  the  court  will  be 
Midshipmen  Broomson,  Johnson,  Thompson,  Williamson,  Henderson,  and  Wilson, 
and  Midshipman  Haultaut  will  be  the  judge-advocate, 

'*BsNJAMiK  Backstay, 
*'  Captain  4th  crew, 

"U.  S.  P.  B.  *  John  Adams.'  " 

This  reading  over,  the  charge  was  read  aloud,  and  Talbot  was 
asked, — 

"  How  say  you,  Jonas  Talbot,  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

"  Not  guilty,  your  honor." 

'^  Let  the  trial  proceed ;  judge-advocate,  produce  your  witnesses/' 

Jack  then  called  Ben  to  the  witness-stand ;  being  informd  by  the 
president  that  he  was  on  his  honor,  Ben  stated  that  he  had  seen  two 
loaves  of  bread  upon  a  plate  in  front  of  Talbot,  and  that  a  moment 
afterwards  they  had  disappeared.  After  supper  search  was  made^  and 
part  of  the  missing  loaves  was  found  in  Talbot's  locker. 

On  cross-examination  he  stated  that  while  he  was  not  sure  that 
these  were  the  same  loaves  that  had  been  missed,  yet  he  believed  them 
to  be  so ;  of  one  of  them  he  was  sure,  because  he  had  marked  it  for 
his  own  prior  to  its  disappearance. 

Another  witness  deposed  to  the  same  effect ;  had  reached  for  a  loaf 
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himself  to  put  it  away^  and  was  forestalled  bj  accused.  Cross-exami- 
nation elicited  no  new  features. 

For  the  defense  Talbot's  counsel  brought  six  of  his  messmates^  who 
each  stated  that  he  had  not  seen  him  take  the  bread,  and  the  counsel 
further  stated  that  he  could  bring,  if  necessary,  ^y  witnesses  to  the 
same  effect. 

After  an  eloquent  address,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
Captain  Backstay  virtually  admitted  that  he  was  going  to  take  one  loaf, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  well-known  fact  that  half 
a  loaf  was  the  prescribed  allowance  for  the  evening  meal,  the  counsel 
'^  left  his  client's  case  in  the  hands  of  the  honorable  court,  sure  that 
they  could  not  condemn  in  a  fourth  classman  an  offense  which  the 
accuser  himself  admitted  he  was  half  intending  to  commit." 

The  judge-advocate  declining  to  make  any  remarks,  the  court 
retired  for  consultation;  returning  in  a  few  minutes,  and  resuming 
their  seats,  the  president  called  upon  Talbot  to  stand  up,  addressing 
him  as  follows : 

^'  Jonas  Talbot,  you  have  had  a  full  and  free  trial  before  this  court, 
and,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  court  finds  you  guHiy ;  and  the 
sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you  be  deprived  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
viz.,  milk,  twist,  and  potatoes,  for  the  space  of  one  week." 

Needless  to  say,  the  sentence  was  rigidly  carried  out,  and  there  was 
little  disposition  evinced  thereafter  to  offend  against  the  unwritten  law 
which  allowed  the  senior  class  to  have  a  whole  loaf,  while  the  others 
were  restricted  to  the  half. 

New  Haven  was  next  visited,  the  ship  being  anchored  fiye  miles 
from  the  city  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  The  whole 
body  of  midshipmen  here  went  ashore  to  pay  their  respects  to  Commo- 
dore Foote,  who  received  them  with  great  cordiality.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  anchor  was  again  lifted,  and  the  ship  got  under  way  for 
Oyster  Bay,  on  the  northern  shoire  of  Long  Island.  Here  a  fortnight 
was  spent  in  the  real  work  of  the  cruise, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  stripping  ship.  This  included  sending  down  all  the  masts, 
yards,  and  rigging,  the  mainmast  having  everything  taken  off  it, — 
^'  stripped  to  a  gantline,"  as  the  nautical  phrase  has  it.  Then  came 
the  work  of  sending  up  the  rigging,  tops,  cross-trees,  etc.,  the  entire 
labor  being  performed  by  the  midshipmen ;  Jack's  class  performing  the 
work  aloft,  the  others  doing  the  necessary  pulling  and  hauling  on  deck. 
It  was  a  lengthy  as  well  as  a  hot  and  tarry  process,  and  it  was  with 
intense  satisfaction  that  the  class  set  up  the  last  backstay  and  saw  the 
old  craft  once  more  cUl^a-taunto. 

This  work  over,  the  scene  of  action  was  shifted  to  Greenport,  where 
another  fortnight  was  passed  in  exercising  with  the  boats  in  pulling 
and  sailing,  also  in  landing  the  boat-guns,  as  well  as  in  the  carrying 
out  of  anchors,  etc.     During  this  last  operation  Jack  had  cause  to  con- 
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gratulate  hinieelf  that  he  knew  how  to  swim,  as  did  also  one  of  the 
youngsters.     The  bower-anchor,  with  thirty  fathoms  of  chain-cable, 
was  to  be  carried  oat,  with  the  intention  of  showing  the  young  seamen 
how  it  woald  be  done  in  case  of  necessity.   Four  empty  casks  had  been 
put  under  the  quarters  of  the  launch  to  give  her  additional  buoyancy, 
and  the  anchor,  having  been  carefully   lowered  from  the    cat-head, 
was  secured  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  by  a  stout  lashing.    About  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  anchor  the  cable  was  made  fast  to  the  bow  of  the  first 
cutter  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  allowed  to  slip  at  the  same  time 
with  the  anchor;  the  cable  was  likewise  secured  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  the  bight  hanging  underneath  the  keel.     In  the  same  manner  the 
second  and  third  cutters  and  whale-boat  were  used.     The  whole  opera- 
tion was  explained,  and  the  first  lieutenant  laid  much  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  slipping  every  stop  at  the  same  time,  cautioning  those  who 
were  stationed  for  this  purpose  to  be  particular  about  it ;  hatchetd  were 
provided  for  use  in  case  the  rope  should  jamb.    Slowly  the  procession 
moved  ofi^,  the  cable  being  paid  out  gradually.     When  the  proper  time 
had  arrived,  the  first  lieutenant,  who  was  standing  on  the  forecastle, 
held  up  his  handkerchief,  and  iu  a  moment  was  answered  in  the  same 
manner  from  each  boat ;  then,  as  he  sang  out,  '^  Stand  by ;  let  go  I"  the 
stops  in  the  boats  were  supposed  to  be  slipped,  and  anchor  and  cable 
sank  to  the  bottom.     As  all  hands  were  watching  this,  the  coxswain  of 
the  whale-boat  was  observed  to  be  using  his  hatchet ;  then,  in  a  moment, 
the  bow  of  the  boat  rose  high  in  air,  throwing  crew,  oars,  and  gratings 
into  the  water,  and  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  write  this,  the  boat 
went  down  stem  first.     At  first  every  one  laughed,  thinking  it  a  good 
joke,  and  not  regarding  a  wetting  as  of  any  importance  on  such  a  warm 
day.     Jack's  watchful  eye,  however,  detected  in  the  frantic  movements 
of  one  of  the  capsized  crew  that  there  was  danger,  an^  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  sprung  ofi^  the  forecastle  and  swam  to  the  rescue 
of  the  drowning  boy,  for  such,  by  this  time,  he  was.    The  others  had 
hardly  time  to  look  about  tliem  to  see  what  was  going  on,  before  Jack 
was  in  their  midst,  pushing  a  couple  of  oars  to  poor  Talbot,  and  encour- 
aging him  by  his  cries  to  keep  up.     In  another  minute  the  oars  were  in 
Talbot's  hands,  and  Jack  was  at  his  side,  supporting  him  until  rescued 
by  the  third  cutter,  which,  with  the  other  boats,  came  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  scene.     Rescuer  and  rescued,  the  latter  half  insensible,  were 
taken  on  board  the  ship,  and  half  an  hour  later  both  were  in  their  nor- 
mal condition.     At  the  dinner  formation  an  order  was  read,  in  which 
Captain  Edwards  publicly  thanked  "Midshipman  Haultaut  for  the 
bravery  displayed  by  him  in  rescuing  his  shipmate  from  drowning." 
Whatever  of  feeling  there  may  have  been  rankling  in  Talbot's  heart 
regarding  the  court-martial  in  New  London  now  disappeared,  and  he 
-was  a  firm  iriend  of  Jack's  ever  after. 

Soon  after  this  New  London  was  again  visited,  and  then,  after  a 
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short  cruise  outside  Montauk  Pointy  the  yards  were  squared  and  sail 
made  for  Newport,  the  sight  of  which  was  again  most  gladly  wel- 
comed. The  class  was  now  given  leave  for  a  months  a  most  unexpected 
favor,  and  Jack  departed  for  his  pnurie  home  with  great  joy,  looking 
forward  to  the  vacation  with  much  pleasure. 

Passing  over  the  interval  thus  spent,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  al- 
though he  had  greatly  enjoyed  his  home,  yet,  as  nearly  all  his  former 
associates  had  enlisted  and  gone  to  the  front,  his  father  himself  being 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  he  was  by  no  means  loth  to  return  to  his 
studies ;  and  it  was  with  a  glad  heart  that  he  once  more  set  foot  in 
Newport,  the  day  before  the  beginning  of  his  last  year,  the  close  of 
which  was  to  see  him,  as  he  hoped,  in  active  service  afloat 

Allan  D.  Bbown, 

Oommander  UJS.N. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 
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SUMMABY  OF   THE  WOBLD'S  EVENTS  FBOH  JUNE  16  TO  JULY 

16  INCLUSIVE. 

Domestic  Events,  * 

Ok  Jane  17  the  President  made  the  following  appointments :  John  B.  StoUs,  of 
Ohio,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Italy;  Bay  less  W. 
Hanna,  of  Indiana,  minister  resident  and  consul-general  to  the  Argentine  Bepublic ; 
Charles  A.  Dougherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  legation  at  Borne.  For  con- 
suls-general, William  L.  Alden,  of  New  York,  at  Borne  ;  Pierce  B.  M.  Young,  of 
Georgia,  at  St.  Petersburg.  Consuls,  George  W.  Savage,  of  New  Jersey,  at  Bel- 
fast;  Bichard  H.  Stoddard,  of  New  York,  at  Athens.  On  the  same  date  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad.  On  the  18th, 
C.  A.  Buddensiek  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  causing  the  death  of  Louis 
Waiter,  by  negligence  in  erecting  the  buildings  that  fell  in  West  Sixty -second 
Street,  on  April  18.  He  was  sentenced  on  June  28  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years 
and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars.  On  the  20th,  Mr.  James  Bussell  Lowell  arrived 
in  Boston.  On  the  same  date  tornadoes  visited  Kansas  City  and  Independence,  in 
Missouri,  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  doing  much  damage.  On  the  19th,  William 
A.  Day  was  appointed  to  succeed  Judge  Ferris  as  second  auditor  of  the  Treasury. 
Troops  have  been  sent  to  quell  the  disturbances  threatened  in  the  Indian  Territory 
bj  the  Southern  Cheyennes.  General  Grant  had  a  relapse  on  the  17th.  On  the 
18th  and  19th  he  was  much  better.  On  the  19th  Bartholdi's  <<  Liberty"  was  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Pedestal  Committee  and  Mayor  Grace.  On  the  20th 
Harvard  won  the  University  boat-race  at  New  London  over  the  Columbia.  On  the 
18th  a  meeting  of  a  new  independent  political  party  was  held  in  Bochester.  From 
all  parts  of  the  State  delegates  were  in  attendance.  On  the  17th,  J.  W.  Nesmith, 
United  States  Senator  ftom  Oregon  for  1861-67,  died,  aged  sixty-five. 

On  June  24,  Mr.  S.  L.  Phelps,  United  States  minister  to  Peru,  died  at  Lima. 
On  the  26th  the  Harvard  freshmen  defeated  the  Columbia  freshmen  in  an  eight- 
oared  boat-race  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  by  ten  lengths.  On  the  26th  the  Yale- 
Harvard  University  boat-race  at  the  same  place  was  won  by  Harvard  by  fifteen 
lengths.  The  record  of  General  Grant,  as  made  by  Dr.  Douglas,  for  the  week  end- 
ing June  80,  was  that  the  patient  had  grown  gradually  weaker,  and  the  indica- 
tion was  that  the  last  point  of  exhaustion  would  soon  be  reached.  During  the  week 
United  States  Minister  Francis  was  instructed  to  postpone  his  departure  from 
Vienna  for  America.  It  was  inferred  that  Mr.  Keiley  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Austrian  mission.  H.  C.  Burchard,  Director  of  the  Mint,  refused  to  resign,  re- 
lying for  his  retention  upon  the  special  law  which  created  his  office.  On  the  27th 
the  President  suspended  Mr.  Burchard,  and  appointed  Mr.  James  B.  Kimball,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  stead,  the  change  to  take  place  July  1.  On  June  27  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  were  made :  Edw.  L.  Hadden,  collector  of  customs  for  the 
district  of  New  York ;  Hans  S.  Beattie,  surveyor  of  customs.  New  York  ;  Silas  W. 
Burt,  naval  officer  of  customs,  New  York.  Naval  Officer  Graham's  term  does  not 
expire  until  1887,  but  he  is  suspended  because  the  President  thinks  the  best  policy 
demands  reorganization.  On  the  26th  it  was  announced  by  the  State  Department, 
Washington,  that  a  temporary  diplomatic  agreement  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  whereby  certain  fishery  privileges  might 
Vol.  XnL— No.  2.  16 
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continue  to  be  enjoyed  by  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  countries  during  the 
season  of  1886.  The  fiscal  year  closed  June  80.  There  was  a  total  debt  reduction 
of  sixty-three  million  dollars,  against  one  hundred  and  one  million  dollars  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  General  Crook  started  on  an  Indian  campaign  in  the  Sierra 
Hadre.  Mr.  McCullough,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  has  been  placed  permanently 
in  Bloomingdale  Asylum.  Tseult  Dudley,  tried  for  shooting  Jeremiah  O 'Donovan 
Bossa,  was  found  by  the  jury,  June  24,  not  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  She 
is  the  sanest  specimen  of  insanity  that  has  been  se«n  in  a  long  time. 

On  July  1  the  President  appointed  William  Dorsheimer  United  States  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and  Martin  T.  McMahon  United  States 
marshal  for  the  same  district.  The  President  also  remoTcd  Mr.  B.  Piatt  Carpenter, 
of  New  York,  as  governor  of  Montana,  and  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Houser,  of 
Montana.  On  July  8,  Judge  Lambert  Tree,  of  Illinois,  was  appointed  minister  to 
Belgium.  It  was  understood  that  If  the  United  States  refoaed  to  reeall  Mr.  Keiley 
the  Austrian  govemment  would  not  recognise  him,  and  that  if  the  Austrian  gov* 
ernment  would  not  recognize  him  the  United  States  would  go  unrepresented  at  the 
Austrian  court.  On  July  6,  Mr.  A.  F.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio,  assumed  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Hay,  as  first  assistant  poetmaster-general. 
On  July  7,  General  Grant  completed  three  weeks  of  his  stay  at  Mt.  McGregor.  On 
that  day  he  felt  stronger,  he  said.  July  4  was  duly  celebrated  all  over  the  country, 
the  customary  fireworks  being  prohibited  in  some  of  the  cities.  At  Salt  Lake  City 
the  Mormons  hung  the  United  States  flag  at  half-mast  on  public  and  private  build- 
ings, because  the  best  Mormons  "  were  in  the  penitentiary  by  virtue  of  Federal 
officials'  perversion  of  all  principles  of  law  and  liberty."  An  exquisite  specimen 
of  polygamous  logic  I  On  the  6th,  Henry  H.  Gorringe,  late  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  died  in  New  York  City,  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  His  career  was  useful  and 
renowned.  In  1880  he  brought  the  Egyptian  obelisk  here.  The  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  made  their  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  recommended  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars  for  various  objects.  Secretary  Manning  instructed  Collector  Hadden 
to  permit  the  Cunard  and  French  line  steamers  to  land  their  passengers  at  their 
docks  instead  of  at  the  Barge  Office  in  this  city.  Riots  occurred  in  Chicago  on 
July  1,  consequent  on  the  attempt  to  run  streeUcars  with  new  men  in  place  of 
strikers.  On  the  8d  policemen  protected  the  new  men.  Mr.  Jacob  Hess,  Mr. 
Theodore  Mass,  and  Mr.  Charles  V.  Loew  were  chosen  commissioners  to  deviae  a 
system  for  putting  telephone-  and  telegraph-wires  under  ground.  On  the  5th  a  case 
of  yellow  fever  was  reported  in  New  Orleans.  Chandler's  notorious  order  of  July  5, 
1888,  has  been  revoked  by  Secretary  Whitney.  It  provided  that  naval  officers  at^ 
tached  to  cruising  war  vessels,  especially  commanding  officers,  were  expected  to 
leave  their  families  at  their  usual  fixed  place  of  abode,  and  not  to  attempt  to  trans- 
fer them  to  more  convenient  points  1 

On  July  9  the  governor  of  Kansas  made  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
the  protection  of  the  Kansas  border  from  Indian  raids  by  an  adequate  body  of 
Federal  troops.  On  the  same  date  the  Secretary  of  War  directed  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Sheridan  to  take  instant  steps  towards  the  eoncentration  of  all  troops  to  be 
available  in  case  of  Indian  disturbances.  General  Sheridan  left  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th.  The  President  appointed  Colonel  John  Gibbon,  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  a  brigadier-general  of  the  army,  vie€  G<>neral  C.  C.  Augur,  re- 
tired. On  July  18  the  War  Department  received  dispatches  from  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory to  the  effect  that  the  Indians  were  becoming  quiet.  Secretary  Whitney 
wishes  to  encompass  an  entire  reorganisation  of  the  civil  government  in  navy- 
yards  not  later  than  the  coming  fall.  Secretary  Manning  has  taken  as  thorough 
measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  customs  service  as  are  those  suggested  by 
the  Treasury  Commission  for  the  Internal  Kevenue  Service.  On  July  9  Secre- 
tary Manning  gave  orders  to  the  collector  at  this  port  to  allow  any  steamship  com- 
pany to  laftd  its  passengers  and  luggage  at  its  own  docks.    This  means  good-by 
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6«yge  Ofllee,  the  bugbear  of  diaeinbarkiBg  passengers.  On  July  18  the  plant  and 
all  tbe  Morable  property  of  the  World's  Szpositioa  at  New  OrleasA  waa  aold  at 
auction  to  the  new  North,  Central,  and  South  Amecican  Bzposition  Company  for 
one  hundred  and  8aTenty-&¥e  thousand  dollars  On  July  8  great  storms  and  tor- 
nadoes did  damage  to  property  and  erops  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wieconsuk. 
On  the  same  date  the  Pennsylyania  Republiean  State  ConTontion  carried  out  the 
machine  programme,  and  nominated  Colonel  M.  8.  Quay,  the  well-known  <'bosa," 
for  State  treasurer.  The  Pacifle  Mail  Steamship  Company  intend  to  withdraw 
their  steamers  £pom  the  line  between  San  Franeiaco  and  Australia  en  November  1. 
On  July  18,  the  trustees  of  Corovell  Uniyersity  elected  Professor  Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  e(t  Miohigan  University,  president.  Dr.  Rulks  H.  Gilbert,  projector  of 
the  elevated  railroad  system  in  New  York  City,  died  on  July  V^  aged  flfty«flve. 

Foreign  Events. 

On  Jane  17,  Queen  Victoria  arrived  at  Windsot  from  BalmoraL  A  confer- 
ence of  Conservative  leaders  was  held  at  neon  at  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.  On  the  19th  the  British  poliUcal  situation  was  unusually  complicated. 
It  was  reported  that  a  communication  had  been  received  ttojxk  St.  Petersburg  an- 
nouncing that  if  Salisbury  formed  a  ministry,  and  If  he  and  Churchill  did  not  re- 
tract or  satisfactorily  explain  their  recent  remarks  concerning  Kuesia  and  Russian 
officials,  the  Russian  ambassador  would  be  withdrawn  th)m  London.  On  the  19th, 
Lord  Salisbury  asked  a  pledge  of  the  Liberals  that  they  would  fairly  consider  the 
budget  scheme.  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  give  a  pledge^  On  the  22d  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  consented  to  assume  ottee,  on  the  promise  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
the  Liberals  would  give  the  new  government  aa  much  time  as  possible  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  On  the  18th  one  hundred  and  forty  miners  were  killed 
by  an  explosion  in  the  Sendlebury  colliery,  near  Manchester.  In  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  22d,  M.  de  Freyeinct,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
submitted  the  draft  of  the  Franco-Chinese  treeiy,  which  definitively  eonflrms  the 
rights  of  France  over  Anam.  The  latter  country  must  henceforth  treat  with 
foreign  powers  only  through  France.  Field-Marshal  Baron  von  Manteuffel,  the 
distinguished  German  commander,  and  governor  of  Alsaoe-Lorraine,  died  suddenly 
at  Carlsbad  on  the  17th,  of  pulmonary  congestion.  Mr.  Pendleton  was  on  the  21st 
formally  presented  to  the  Bmperor  'William  at  Berlin.  The  Spanish  ministry  re- 
signed on  the  20th,  in  consequence  of  King  Alfonso's  decision  to  visit  the  cholera- 
infected  districts.  In  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  18th,  Prime  Minister 
Depretis  announced  the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  A  report  of  a  rebellion  against 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  in  Badakshan  was  conArmed. 

On  June  24  the  members  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  went  to  Windsor  Castle 
mnd  delivered  up  the  seaU  of  office.  Shortly  after  they  had  retired  the  members  of 
the  new  ministry  arrived,  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  accepting  office  from 
the  Queen  and  receiving  the  seals.  On  the  26th  the  official  announcement  of  the 
installation  of  the  new  ministry  was  made  in  the  QuaetU,  Upon  that  day  the  first 
formal  cabinet  meeting  was  held.  On  the  24th,  Mr.  Gladstone  read  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  correspondence  between  himself  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in 
regard  te  the  recent  deadlock  in  the  cabinet.  On  the  26th,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  took  his  seat  upon  the  woolsack.  It  was  announced  that  the 
bill  providing  an  annuity  of  six  thousand  pounds  for  the  Princess  Beatrice  upon 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  had  received  the  Queen's  assent. 
The  Queen  conferred  a  peerage  upon  Mr.  Bowland  Winn,  the  Parliamentary  Sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury  in  the  new  ministry.  His  title  is  Baron  Stoswald  of  Noetell. 
The  Queen  bestowed  the  order  oi  St.  Michael  and  St  George  upon  Sir  Sdward 
Halet  and  Lionel  Sackville  West.  Professor  Huxley  retires  from  hie  government 
poet  in  October  on  a  yearly  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Lord  Salisbury 
ne^tiated  with  the  Porte  for  the  occupation  of  Bgypt  by  Turkish  troops.    Gen* 
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oral  €k>rdon'8  private  diary  was  announced  for  Augast.  Advices  from  Tashkend 
in  Asiatic  Russia  showed  that  the  rebellion  against  Chinese  rule  in  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan was  spreading.  In  Kashgar  the  laborers  had  risen.  Signor  Depretis  com- 
pleted the  formation  of  a  new  Italian  cabinet.  A  dispatch  from  Teheran  stated 
that  one  thousand  Persians  were  at  work  constructing  the  trans-Caspian  railway. 
Mr.  GladstonCi  in  a  letter  to  the  Midlothian  Liberal  Association,  said  he  did  not 
think  he  should  again  ask  to  be  returned  to  Parliament. 

On  July  1  the  British  Cabinet  Council  decided  to  give  up  absolutely  coercion 
in  Ireland,  and  to  rely  upon  a  severe  administration  of  the  general  law.  In  an 
interview  with  Baron  de  Stahl,  Lord  Salisbury  offered  to  resume  the  Afghan  fron- 
tier negotiations  at  the  point  where  they  were  closed  by  Barl  Granville,  on  con- 
dition that  the  convention  included  a  Russian  engagement  to  hold  the  frontier  as  a 
permanent  limit.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  stated  that  he 
would  continue  the  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  regard  to  the  negotiations 
with  Russia  for  the  settlement  of  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  On  July  6  the 
British  Parliament  assembled  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  escorted 
by  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Burt,  advanced  to  the  table  with  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  oath.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  not  allowed  to  take  it.  On  July  4,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  returned  to  Parliament  from  Woodstock.  The  personal  canvass  was 
conducted  by  Lady  Randolph  Churchill.  In  London  the  Conservatives  organized 
a  news  agency  with  a  large  capital.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  6th 
ratified  the  Chinese  treaty  by  a  large  majority.  Pdre  Hyacinthe  lectured  in  Paris, 
July  2,  on  "The  Secularization  of  the  Pantheon.''  Persians  complain  of  a  con- 
tinual Russian  violation  of  Persian  territory.  Advices  from  the  Russian  front  on 
the  Murghab  stated  that  the  Afghans  were  massing  troops  on  the  frontier.  The 
German  newspapers  displayed  great  ill  feeling  over  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  claim 
to  the  regency  of  Brunswick.  Forty  thousand  hands  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment through  the  masons'  strike  at  Berlin.  King  Alfonso  made  a  visit  incognito 
on  July  2  to  the  cholera  hospital  at  Aranpiez.  On  returning  to  Madrid  he  enjoyed 
a  grand  reception  from  an  immense  crowd.  It  is  thus  that  royalty  and  loyalty 
endear  themselves  to  each  other. 

On  July  8  the  street  sales  of  the  Pall  MM  Qtueite  were  suppressed  in  London, 
owing  to  its  exposure  of  hideous  vice  hideously  systematized.    On  July  14,  Sir 
Richard  Assheton  Cross,  Home  Secretary,  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  government  had  concluded  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  prosecute  the  PM 
Mall  Oazette.     A  blue-book  was  issued  in  London  on  the  evacuation  of  Dongola. 
John  Bright  wrote  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  reform  in  the  land  law  of  Great 
Britain  which  shall  be  equitable  alike  to  the  nation  and  the  landlords.     The  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Glasgow  asking  his  views  on  the  pro- 
posal to  disestablish  the  Church  of  Scotland,  declared  his  opposition  to  the  move- 
ment.    A  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg  declared  that  events  of  importance  were 
pending  in  Central  Asia,  and  that  troops  were  daily  leaving  various  parts  of  Russia 
for  Merv.    The  regency  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  is  to  be  offered  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Reuss,  who  has  signified  his  willingness  to  accept.    The  Spanish  Ministers  of 
the  Interior  and  Marine  resigned,  and  their  successors  have  taken  office.    A  marked 
decrease  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Spain  was  reported,  particularly  at  Avanguez. 
There  have  been,  this  season,  thirty  thousand  cases  of  cholera  in  Spain  up  to  July 
12,  and  thirteen  thousand  deaths,  a  terrible  malady  where  nearly  one-half  die!   Dr. 
Ferran  arrived  in  Madrid  on  the  11th  to  protest  against  the  government's  stopping 
other  doctors  from  practicing  inoculation.    The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  average  number  of  Sunday  *<  drunk  and  disor- 
derlies" seen  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  on  July  12.    The  British  minister  at  Teheran, 
Persia,  received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  Afghan  tribes  north  of  the  Hindu 
Eush  have  announced  their  willingness  to  support  Russia  against  the  present  Amir. 
The  French  government  ordered  the  severe  punishment  of  the  Anamite  ofiiciala 
within  the  protectorate  who  took  part  in  the  recent  ambuscade. 
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The  death  of  General  UiiTSSBB  8.  Gbaitt  is  the  end  of  the  war  of 
the  Bebellion.  The  period  of  active  hostility,  it  is  trae,  ended  twenty 
years  since,  bat  the  bitterness,  the  venom,  the  evil  spirit  of  the  great 
civil  war  remained  through  the  intervening  years,  and  only  little  by 
little  have  they  yielded  to  time ;  but,  thank  Gkxl,  they  are  now  at  rest, 
buried,  as  the  peace-offering  of  the  people,  with  the  sacred  remains  of 
Grant,  in  the  tomb  at  Riverside  Park, 

Mighty  monuments  will  tell  in  oatward  grandear  the  fame  of  the 
dead  general,but  the  reunited  sections  made  at  his  tomb  once  more 
and  forever  a  Union  ^'one  and  indivisible,'^  is  his  loftiest  tribute. 
^  Let  us  have  peace"  is  answered ;  the  white  wings  of  peace  have 
enfolded  us. 

Of  the  martial  fame  of  General  Grant,  of  the  administration  of 
President  Grant,  of  his  public  history,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak,  and 
so  from  our  columns  we  have  omitted  a  formal  sketch  of  his  life. 

In  all  the  thousands  of  obituaries,  however,  whether  in  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  larger  cities  or  the  humbler  columns  of  the  country 
weeklies,  a  casual  examination  discloses  one  marked  fact,  which  is  the 
universal  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  truthfulness  of  his 
character, — his  life  was  true. 

He  served  his  country  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  and  that  country 
will  ever  guard  in  loving  gratitude  his  memory.  To  us  the  bugler 
standing  by  his  tomb  sounded  for  him  '^  Lights  out,"  but  to  him,  the 
Christian  soldier,  the  reveille  of  the  hereafter  has  sounded  a  sweet 
good-morning. 
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The  following  remarkable  document  was  written  bj  (Seneral  Grant 
in  Dr.  Douglas's  presenoe  on  Juljr  2 : 

^*  I  ask  you  not  to  show  this  to  any  one,  unless  the  physicians  you  consult  with, 
until  the  end.  Particularly,  I  want  it  kept  from  my  fkmily.  If  known  to  one 
nan  the  papers  will  get  it  and  they  (the  fiunily)  will  get  it.  It  woakl  only  dittnea 
them  almost  beyond  endurance  to  know  it,  and  by  reflex  would  distress  me.  I 
have  not  changed  my  mind  materially  since  I  wrote  you  before  in  the  same  strain. 
Now,  however,  I  know  that  I  gain  strength  some  days,  but  when  I  go  baok  it  Is 
beyond  where  I  started  to  improve.  I  think  the  chances  are  very  decidedly  in 
ftiTor  of  your  being  able  to  keep  me  alive  until  the  change  of  weather  towards 
winter.  Of  course  there  are  contingencies  that  might  arise  at  any  time  that  would 
oarry  me  off  suddenly.  The  most  probable  of  those  is  choking.  Under  the  circum- 
atances  *■  life  is  not  worth  the  living.'  I  am  very  thankful  [for  thankful,  glad  was 
written,  but  scratched  out  and  thankful  substituted]  to  have  been  spared  this  long, 
because  it  has  enabled  me  to  practically  complete  the  work  in  which  I  take  so 
»uch  interest.  I  cannot  stir  up  strength  -enough  to  review  it  aad  make  additions 
and  subtractions  that  would  suggest  themselves  to  me  and  are  not  likely  to  suggest 
themselves  to  any  one  else.  Under  the  above  circumstances,  I  will  be  the  happiest 
the  most  pain  I  can  avoid.  If  there  is  to  be  any  extraordinary  cure,  such  as  some 
people  believe  there  is  to  be,  it  will  develop  itself.  I  would  say,  therefore,  to  you 
and  your  colleagues,  to  make  me  as  comfortable  as  you  can.  If  it  is  within  God's 
providence  that  I  should  go  now,  I  am  ready  to  obey  his  call  without  a  murmur. 
I  should  prefer  going  now  to  enduring  my  present  suffering  for  a  single  day  with«- 
out  hope  of  recovery.  As  I  have  stated,  I  am  thankful  for  the  providential  exten- 
sion of  my  time  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  work.  I  am  further  thankful,  and 
in  a  much  greater  degree  thankful,  because  it  has  enabled  me  to  see  for  myself  the 
happy  harmony  which  so  suddenly  sprung  up  between  those  engaged  but  a  few 
short  years  ago  in  deadly  conflict.  It  has  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to  me  to 
hear  the  kind  expression  towards  me  in  person  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  from 
people  of  all  nationalities,  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion,  of  Confederates  and 
of  National  troops  alike,  of  soldiers'  organizations,  of  mechanical,  scientific,  re* 
ligfous,  and  other  societies,  embracing  almost  every  citieen  in  the  land*  Thety  have 
brought  joy  to  my  heart,  if  they  have  not  effected  a  cure.  So  to  you  and  your  ool- 
leagues  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  having  brought  me  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  to  enable  me  to  witness  these  things. 

"  U.  B.  G&LHT. 
"  Mt.  McGbsqob,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1886." 
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The  many  friends  of  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  B*N.y  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  will  rejoice  to  hear  of  his  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Bear- 
Admiral  B.N.  The  London  Morning  Advertiser  of  Jnly  16  speaks 
of  it  as  follows : 

"  An  old  and  fftmiliar  friend  has  disappeared  from  among  us.  Captain  Bed- 
ford Pirn,  R.N.,  is  no  more.  Inexorable  fate  has  erased  him  from  the  list  of  cap- 
tains of  the  Royal  Navy,  but,  like  Tom  Bowling,  he  has  only  gone  aloft,  for  he  has 
suddenly  developed,  by  what  the  lawyers  call  effluxion  of  time,  into  a  rear-admiral. 
Better  late  than  never.  The  promotion  has  been  a  long  time  coming,  but  it  has 
come  at  last,  and  it  will  be  welcome  news  to  the  wide  circle  of  friends  whom  the 
gallant  admiral's  kind  heart  and  unswerving  loyal^  have  grappled  to  him  with 
books  of  steel.  Admiral  Pim's  services  are  certainly  surpassed  by  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  it  was  who  made  the  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  successful,  Journey  in  the  Polar  regions.  His  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  *  In- 
vestigator' was  undertaken  in  a  temperature  of  more  than  eighty  degrees  below 
aerOf  and  carried  out  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  dangers  sufiicient  to  have  appalled 
a  less  resolute  man.  He  was  twice  wounded,  once  in  the  Russian  war,  and  very 
seriously  iii  China.  And  outside  the  service  he  has  led  a  most  adventurous  life  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  He  has  just  returned  from  a  close  examination  of  the 
canal  works  of  M.  de  Lesseps  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  scene  of  very  hard 
work  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  It  is  his  intention  to  devote  himself  in  the 
next  Parliament  to  the  support  of  the  principles  which  he  has  hitherto  advocated, 
and  especially  of  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  interests  which  in  the  past 
have  found  in  him  so  stalwart  a  champion." 


SiicaETABT  OF  Wab  Endioott's  recent  order  restricting  offioere  on 
q)6cial  duty  and  staff  doty,  when  so  assigned  by  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral or  oommanding  generals  of  divisions  or  departments,  to  a  four  years' 
tour^  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  so  far  as  it  brings  about  rotation 
in  details  of  officers  for  special  duty,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think 
the  Seoretaiy  has  made  a  great  mistake  and  exceeded  his  l^^al  aathority 
in  interfering  with  the  details  on  the  personal  staff  of  commanding 
generals^  who  are  certainly  the  best  judges  in  the  matter. 
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Abound  the  Wobld  with  Gxnxbal  Obakt.  A  Narrative  of  the  Visit  of 
General  IT.  S.  Grant,  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  to  various  Countries  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  1877,  1878,  and  1879.  To  which  are  added  certain 
Conversations  with  General  Grant  on  Questions  connected  with  American  Politics 
and  History.  By  Johk  Russsll  Youko.  With  Bight  Hundred  Illustrations. 
New  York :  the  American  News  Company. 

The  recent  misfortunes  of  General  Grant,  his  protracted  illness,  and  his  extreme 
sufferings,  have  drawn  universal  and  sympathetic  interest  to  the  great  commander 
of  the  North.  In  the  midst  of  his  afflictions  it  must  he  a  source  of  eminent  com- 
fort to  the  distinguished  soldier  to  recall  the  evidences  of  love  and  appreciation 
which  have  poured  in  upon  him  from  the  civilized  world.  Thus  he  has  in  some 
sort  been  transferred  to  the  standing-point  of  posterity,  and  been  enabled  to  see 
himself  as  he  is  likely  to  be  described  by  the  muse  of  impartial  history ;  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  these  tributes  must  be  the  remarkable  tour  de- 
scribed in  the  work  before  us.  The  book  is  made  up  of  two  quarto  volumes  of 
1261  pages,  and  is  beautifully  printed  on  firm  white  paper  with  generous  margpios, 
and  is  adorned  with  eight  hundred  illustrations,  many  of  them  full-paged  and  ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

The  journeys  so  richly  set  forth  began  at  Philadelphia  and  ended  at  the  Yoeemite, 
occupying  three  years  (1877,  1878,  1879),  and  embracing  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
the  civilized  world,  except  those  of  South  America.    The  record  of  these  travels  is  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  the  adage  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.    From  the 
moment  General  Grant  arrived  at  Liverpool  till  his  return  to  his  native  land  he 
was  the  recipient  of  all  the  honors  that  official  and  unofficial  courtesy  oould  extend 
to  the  illustrious  guest.    Complimentary  addresses,  costly  banquets,  graced  by  the 
presence  of  men  and  women  in  the  insignia  of  rank  and  birth,  the  freedom  of  great 
and  ancient  cities,  the  greetings  of  splendid  monarchs  and  famous  commanders, 
long  processions  with  the  pomp  of  military  display,  banners,  and  music  amidst 
thronging  thousands  gathered  from  vast  populations.  Oriental  pageants  rich  witli 
the  suggestions  of  immemorial  civilizations,  marked  this  more  than  royal  progress. 
Amid  the  busy  marts  of  Liverpool  and  the  spindles  and  forges  of  Manchester  and 
Sheffield ;  under  the  shadows  of  St.  Paul  and  Westminster ;  among  the  romantie 
lakes  and  hills  of  Scotland ;  before  the  mighty  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  along  the 
castled  and  legendary  Bhine ;  in  the  splendor  and  gayety  of  Paris,  and  among  the 
orange-groves  of  Andalusia ;  under  the  genial  sunshine  of  Italy,  looking  upon  the 
art-treasures  and  historical  buildings  of  Rome  and  Florence  and  Venice ;  up  the 
Nile  by  Thebes  and  Memphis,  the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids ;  under  the  dome  of 
St.  Sophia  and  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens ;  in  the  sacred  places  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  gardens  of  Damascus ;  in  the  '<  dim  rich  cities''  of  Hindostan  and  along  the 
stately  palms  and  more  stately  architecture  which  look  down  upon  the  Ganges ; 
among  the  multitudinous  populations  and  in  the  gorgeous  courts  of  China  and 
Japan,  attended  with  the  pictorial  ceremonials  of  Bastern  adulation,  we  follow  the 
great  American  in  his  wonderfril  tour.    We  have  thought  that  if  these  pageants  in 
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honor  of  General  Grant  could  have  been  made  to  pass  without  interruption  before 
the  eye,  they  would  have  made  in  processional  pomp  a  most  striking  picture  of 
thst  which  is  most  august  and  imposing  in  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

And  in  this  vast  cycle  of  honors  the  illustrious  chieftain  bore  himself  with 
admhable  dignity,  modesty,  and  good  sense.  He  was  profoundly  moved  by  all 
these  tributes,  but  he  insisted  that  they  were  paid  to  the  great  country  he  represented 
rather  than  personally  to  himself.  Although  he  was  continually  complimented  as 
one  of  the  foremost  generals  of  modern  times,  he  constantly  deprecated  war  and 
dwelt  on  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  approved  of  war  only  under  the  pressure  of  the 
direst  necessity.  He  showed  no  fondness  for  military  pageants ;  he  disliked  reviews 
of  soldiers,  and  attended  them  only  when  a  declination  would  have  had  the  air  of 
an  inexcusable  discourtesy.  We  think  that  this  testimony  of  a  successflil  general 
against  war  and  in  favor  of  peace  is  one  of  the  most  striking  lessons  that  the  world 
has  received  in  these  later  years.  Imagine  Napoleon  the  recipient  of  like  honors, 
and  the  kind  of  response  he  would  have  made  on  that  point. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  incidents  of  this  remarkable  tour  is  that  he  who, 
among  a  people  famous  for  oratorical  aptness  and  facility,  seemed  likely  to  be  addi- 
tionally distinguished  as  the  one  American  who  could  not  make  a  speech,  surprised 
his  countrymen  and  his  hearers  by  the  readiness  and  felicity  of  his  varied  responses. 
Mr.  Young,  while  he  describes  fully  the  honors  and  attentions  paid  to  General 
Grant,  introduces  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  writing,  treating  of  the  history,  geog- 
raphy, manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities  of  the  places  and  nations  visited,  so  that, 
independently  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  work,  we  have  a  most  entertaining  book 
of  travels. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  these  volumes  than  General  Grant's  f^ree 
•nd  unrestrained  remarks  upon  the  famous  men,  soldiers,  and  civilians  who  took 
a  conspicuous  part  on  either  side  of  the  great  civil  war.  In  all  this  he  appears 
in  a  most  admirable  light.  When  we  remember,  for  instance.  Napoleon's  jealousy 
of  his  generals,  his  mean  depreciation  of  their  abilities  and  services,  and  his  enor- 
mous and  greedy  assumption  of  all  the  military  glory  connected  with  his  career  to 
himself,  the  generosity  and  modesty  of  our  American  commander  are  revealed  in 
striking  contrast.  He  excuses  failures  and  shortcomings,  he  urges  palliating  cir- 
cumstances,— the  sudden  imposition  of  vast  responsibilities  upon  comparatively 
untried  men,  the  immensity  of  the  war  and  its  suddenness  to  the  North,  and  the 
countless  enemies  of  the  government,  secret  and  open.  He  has  a  good  word  for 
almost  every  one,  and  in  some  instances  praise,  which  would  seem  extravagant,  if  it 
came  from  one  less  self-contained  than  General  Grant.  Lincoln,  Seward,  Stanton, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Hooker,  McGlellan,  Meade,  Hancock,  Sedgwick,  Thomas, 
Admiral  Porter,  and,  on  the  other  side,  Lee,  Jackson,  Johnston,  are  passed  in 
review,  and  are  made  the  subject  of  comments  in  the  last  degree  interesting. 
General  Orant  says  of  Sheridan,  '*  As  a  soldier,  as  a  commander  of  troops,  as  a 
man  capable  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  with  any  number  of  men,  there  is  no  man 
living  greater  than  Sheridan.  He  belongs  to  the  very  first  rank  of  soldiers,  not 
only  of  our  country  but  of  the  world.  I  rank  Sheridan  with  Napoleon  and  Fred- 
erick, and  the  great  commanders  of  history."  Of  Lee  he  says,  **  I  never  ranked 
Lee  as  high  as  some  others  of  the  army, — ^that  is  to  say,  I  never  had  as  much 
anxiety  when  he  was  in  my  front  as  when  Joe  Johnston  was  in  front.  Lee  was  a 
good  man,  a  fair  commander,  who  had  everything  in  his  favor.  He  was  supported 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  South ;  he  was  supported  by  a  large  party  in  the 
North ;  he  had  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  outside  world."  The  temptation 
Is  great  to  quote  much  of  these  reminiscences,  but  space  will  not  permit. 

Upon  coming  to  the  close  of  this  work  we  remember  that  it  has  been  said  that 
no  American  has  been  received  abroad  as  General  Grant  was  received,  but  we 
question  whether  any  personage  in  history  has  been  so  received.  Great  conquer- 
ors, like  Pompey  and  Oasar,  have  been  accorded  triumphs  which  were  regarded 
as  the  absolute  consummation  of  human  glory;  but  these  were  in  their  own 
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eapitftlA,  and  in  some  tort  under  eompfultion,  or.  At  least,  in  eonformity  to  pi«* 
■oriptiTe  usage.  Mighty  kings  and  emperors  have  moved  at  the  head  of  long  pro- 
cessions, and  attended  with  the  utmost  splendor  of  oeremonial  pageantry,  bat 
usually  within  their  own  dominions  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  their  own  people ; 
but  here  was  a  man  who  had  laid  aside  the  glitter  of  military  show,  who  was 
followed  by  no  lines  of  yictorious  soldiers,  who  was  without  the  symbols  of  augnat 
dvil  office,  who  went  abroad  as  a  simple  citisen  to  seek  rest  and  relief  after  the  bur- 
den of  tremendous  responsibilities,  and  lo  I  he  becomes  the  recipient  of  such  honors 
in  Burope,  Africa,  and  Asia,  f^om  potentate  and  people,  as  could  hardly  have  been 
accorded  to  any  personage  of  whom  there  is  any  record.  These  honors  were  spon- 
taneous ;  they  were  enthusiastic  as  they  were  unparalleled.  And  In  all  the  great 
soldier  bore  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  lasting  credit  upon  himself  and  his 
country.  Simple,  quiet,  unostentatious,  utterly  devoid  of  vanity  and  self-eeeking, 
forgetting  himself  in  the  new  glory  of  his  redeemed  and  regenerated  nation,  the 
record  of  this  wonderful  tour  is  a  reoord  of  which  every  patriotic  American  has 
reason  to  be  proud. 

And  more  and  more  we  feel  that  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  career* 
How  many  famous  military  commanders,  after  long  dazzling  the  eyes  of  men,  have 
ended  their  days  by  assassination,  in  beggary  or  exile,  or  imprisonment  I  How 
many  have  fought  under  the  impulse  of  selfishness,  vanity,  cruelty,  ambition,  and 
greed  of  power,  wasting  the  resouroes  of  nations  and  drenching  the  earth  with 
blood  I  But  our  great  captain  came  forth  from  civil  life  only  at  the  summons  of 
his  imperiled  country,  and  he  fought  his  now  historic  battles  and  bore  his  burden 
of  care  and  anxiety  under  the  inspiration  of  duty  and  patriotism,  and,  when  the 
mighty  task  was  done,  he  rejoiced  in  the  pceans  of  peace  more  than  ii^  the  thunders 
of  battle.  Twice  elevated  to  the  highest  civic  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  he  has 
been  spared  to  live  among  us  as  a  modest  citizen.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  greatness  and  value  of  men  who  are  still  with  us,  and 
reserve  our  praises  for  those  who  have  long  been  placed  on  the  pedestals  of  history 
and  encircled  by  the  halo  with  which  time  surrounds  her  heroes,  and  this  forgelftil- 
ness  has  been  particularly  charged  upon  republics.  We  are  glad  for  once  to  reverse 
nil  this,  and  remember  the  great  general  who  still  lingers  among  us.  The  mighty 
thunders  that  reverberated  over  famous  fields  whereon  he  fought  have  rolled  Into 
silence.  More  than  twenty  summers  have  been  covering  those  fields,  trenched  and 
channeled  by  war,  and  the  graves  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  fight,  with  the  <*  sweet 
oblivion''  of  greenness  and  flowers.  And  as  he  looks  forth  worn  and  wasted  with 
his  cruel  sufferings,  firom  his  mountain^home,  and  sees  all  the  land  reposing  in  the 
broad  beneficence  of  untroubled  peace,  let  him  remember  how  much  he  was  to  us 
in  the  terrible  days  when  all  was  dark  about  us,  when  the  enemies  of  freedom 
abroad  were  banding  themselves  in  malignant  menace  against  us,  and  the  ventmious 
hiss  of  treason  was  sounding  in  our  ears  at  home,  and  the  forces  of  obstinate  rebel- 
lion were  assailing  the  nation's  life,  how  much  his  skill  and  courage  and  patience 
stood  for,  until  the  gigantic  conflict  was  over,  the  flag  of  the  republic  floated  in  the 
northern  sunshine  of  a  new  consecration,  and  the  great  leader  sheathed  his  victorious 
sword. 

We  have  seen  what  our  noble  hero  has  been  in  war  and  what  he  has  been  in 
peace.  It  has,  alas  I  come  to  tis  to  see  how  steadfast,  how  uncomplaining,  faow  re- 
signed and  cheerful  in  disease  and  suffering.  Day  by  day  and  month  by  mon^ 
he  has  calmly  faced  that  dread  antagonist  before  whom  the  might  of  arms  is  in 
vain^  and  while  we  tender  to  him  our  deepest  sympathy,  we  are  confident  that  in 
the  final  struggle  he  will,  through  the  power  of  Ohtistian  fhith,  be  vietorienti  as 
ever. 

[Since  writing  the  above  the  <<  final  struggle*'  has  come.  Qeneral  Grant  has 
passed  from  among  men,  and  the  people.  North  and  South,  are  mourning  an  tire- 
parable  loss.  Thanks  for  his  noble  character,  his  splendid  career,  and  the  heritage 
of  his  immortal  name  t]  W.  C.  M. 
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Thx  JoinurALS  ov  Maj.-Gsk.  0.  G.  Gk>B]>ov,  O.B.,  at  Kaiitotth.  Printod 
from  ibe  original  MSS.  Introduction  and  notes  by  A.  Eqmokt  Haics,  author  of 
"  The  Story  of  Chineee  Qordon,"  etc.  With  portrait,  and  thirty  illustrations  after 
sketches  by  General  Gordon.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Oo. 

We  have  here  a  final  and  pathetic  record  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose 
character  and  exploits  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  men  of  later 
times.  His  well-known  peculiarities  are  all  brought  out  in  these  diaries,  his  relig- 
ions feryor,  his  humanity,  his  unselfishness,  his  courage,  his  thorough  belief  in 
himself,  his  frank  criticisms  of  men  and  things,  his  humor,  oddities,  and  whims ; 
and  withal,  be  has  the  additional  distinction  of  being  likely  to  go  down  to  history 
as  connected  with  the  most  colossal  blunder  and  failure  which  have  disgraced  the 
modern  history  of  England. 

Mr.  Hake's  introduction  is  a  strong  defense  of  Gordon,  and  is  written  in  the 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  friendship  and  thorough  admiration  of  his  character.  He 
sketches  Gordon's  relations  with  England,  the  Egyptian  government,  and  the 
Soudan.  His  method  of  government  in  the  Soudan  is  fully  described,  after  his 
services  as  governor  of  the  Equator  had  showed  of  what  stuff  he  was  made.  His 
vast  discretionary  and  almost  dictatorial  powers  were  used  in  the  interest  of  the 
people, — an  almost  unheard-of  thing  in  Egyptian  history;  he  encouraged  agri- 
culture; he  checked  the  oppression  of  the  officials ;  he  sought  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  natives ;  he  tried  to  destroy  the  slave-trade.  Then  came  the  change  in  the 
Egyptian  government,  the  accession  of  Towfik,  the  destruction  of  much  of  the 
good  which  Gordon  had  wrought,  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade,  the  later  troubles, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  whole  country.  Meanwhile,  Gordon  had  issued  his  proclama- 
tion against  the  rebels,  had  besought  the  Egyptian  government  to  send  Tubair  to 
oppose  the  machinations  of  the  Mahdi,  had  been  refused,  and  so  found  himself 
besi^ed  in  Kartoum.  He  organized  all  the  wretched  stuff — ^misnamed  troops — as 
best  he  could,  provided  stores  of  provisions,  arranged  a  system  of  finance,  and 
waited  for  the  promised  English  help.    At  this  point  the  journals  begin. 

They  are  six  in  number,  and  cover  the  time  from  September  10  to  December 
14,  1884.  As  they  were  finished  they  were  sent  to  Colonel  Stewart.  Mr.  Hake 
follows  them  with  careful  notes  in  the  margin,  and  places  longer  documents  as 
appendices  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Diagrams  and  plans,  drawn  by  General  Gordon, 
illustrating  the  text,  are  distributed  through  the  work,  and  a  few  sketches  of  an 
amusing  character  by  the  same  hand  are  introduced. 

Of  course,  religious  reflections  are  frequent,  and  bear  the  appearance  of  that 
which  is  natural  and  habitual  with  the  man.  He  has  this  to  say  of  the  apostasy  of 
Europeans :  **  With  respect  to  letters  written  to  the  Mahdi  and  to  the  Arab  chiefs, 
commenting  on  the  apostasy  of  Europeans,  they  may  [be]  and  are,  no  doubt,  hard, 
but  it  is  not  a  small  thing  for  a  European,  for  fear  of  death,  to  deny  our  faith  ;  it 
was  not  so  in  old  times,  and  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  if  it  was  taking  off  one 
coat  and  putting  on  another.  If  the  Christian  faith  is  a  myth,  then  let  men  throw 
it  off;  but  it  is  mean  and  dishonorable  to  do  so  merely  to  save  one's  life,  if  one  be- 
lieves it  IS  the  true  faith.  What  can  be  more  strong  than  the  words,  *  He  who  de- 
nies me  on  earth  I  will  deny  in  heaven'?  The  old  martyrs  regarded  men  as  their 
enemies  who  tried  to  prevent  them  avowing  their  faith.  In  the  time  of  Queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  what  men  we  had ;  and  then  it  was  for  less  than  here,  for  it 
was  mainly  the  question  of  the  mass,  while  here  it  is  the  question  of  the  denial  of 
our  Lord  and  his  passion.  .  .  .  Treachery  never  succeeds,  and,  however  matters 
may  end,  it  is  better  to  fall  with  clean  hands  than  to  be  mixed  up  with  dubious  acts 
and  dubious  men.  Maybe  it  is  better  for  us  to  fall  with  honor  than  to  gain  the 
victory  with  dishonor,  and  in  this  view  the  Ulemas  of  the  town  are  agreed ;  they 
will  have  naught  to  do  with  proposals  of  treachery.  Jeremiah  zvii  6  suggests  these 
thoughts:  *Thus  saith  the  Lord:  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and 
maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord ;'  therefore  cursed 
Uhetf  the  Lord  who  hopes  by  any  arrangements  of  forces  or  by  exterior  help  to  be 
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relieyed  from  the  position  we  are  in.  Jeremiah  xvii.  7 :  <  Bleued  [thus  saith  the 
Lord]  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is ;'  therefore 
hlessed  is  he  *of  the  Lord'  who  makes  all  his  arrangements  of  forces  without  any 
reliance  on  such  arrangements  or  on  exterior  help,  but  trusts  in  the  Lord.  How 
impossible  for  man  alone  to  accept  these  views,  for  with  what  heart  can  he  make  his 
arrangements  if  he  does  not  trust  in  their  success  I" 

With  these  passages  should  be  compared  the  following,  which  reminds  one  of 
Napoleon's  famous  saying  that  Providence  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  the 
heaviest  guns :  **  I  saw  the  Ulemas  to-day,  and  lamented  to  them  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Faithf  when  Christians  become  Mussulmans  to  save  their  lives,  and  Hussul- 
mans  become  followers  of  the  False  Prophet  to  save  their  property.  They  are 
going  to  preach  against  this,  but  I  fear  much  that  when  it  is  a  question  between 
Allah  and  their  goats,  etc.,  they  will  be  inclined  to  look  after  their  goats  as  a  rule. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  much  the  same,  and  would  prefer  fifty  thousand  men  at  our 
backs  than  any  Scripture  promises ;  it  is  only  when  we  are  pushed  into  a  corner, 
and  cannot  get  the  fifty  thousand  men,  that  we  turn  to  the  promises, — ^at  least,  that 
is  so  to  a  great  extent  with  me." 

General  Gordon  has  this  to  say  of  the  mental  state  of  commanders  in  action : 
*'  During  our  blockade  we  have  often  discussed  the  question  of  being  frightened, 
which,  in  the  world's  view,  a  man  should  never  be.  For  my  part  I  am  always 
frightened,  and  very  much  so.  I  fear  the  future  of  all  engagements.  It  is  not  the 
fear  of  death,  that  is  past,  thank  God ;  but  I  fear  defeat  and  its  consequences.  I  do 
not  believe  a  bit  in  the  calm,  unmoved  man.  I  think  it  is  only  that  he  does  not 
show  it  outwardly.  Thence  I  conclude  no  commander  of  forces  ought  to  live 
closely  in  relation  with  his  subordinates,  who  watch  him  like  lynxes,  for  there  is 
no  contagion  equal  to  that  of  fear." 

Here  are  some  of  Gordon's  ethnological  preferences :  '*  The  black  soldiers 
who  come  in  are  generally  old  acquaintances  of  mine, — i.e.,  they  know  me,  while 
their  black,  pug  faces  are  all  alike  to  me.  I  like  the  Chinese  best,  then  the  pug- 
faced  blacks,  then  the  chocolate  Soudan  people.  I  do  not  like  the  tallow-faced 
fellaheen,  though  I  feel  sorry  for  them." 

On  the  humbugs  of  the  Mahdi:  ''The  Greek  who  came  in  told  the  Greek 
consul  that  the  Mahdi  puts  pepper  under  his  nails,  and  when  he  receives  visitors 
then  be  touches  his  eyes  and  weeps  copiously ;  that  he  eats  a  few  grains  of  dlioora 
openly,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  house  he  has  fine  feeding,  and  drinks  alcoholic 
drinks.  .  .  .  After  this  pepper  business,  I  think  I  shall  drop  any  more  trouble  in 
writing  him  letters,  trying  to  convince  or  persuade  him  to  reasonable  measures." 

Proverbs  xxx.  17,  suggests  this  entry:  ''Haunting  the  palace  are  a  lot  of 
splendid  hawks.  I  often  wonder  whether  they  are  destined  to  pick  my  eyes,  for  I 
fear  I  was  not  the  best  of  sons." 

All  through  these  journals  we  come  upon  the  evidences  of  Gordon's  thorough 
acquaintance  with  every  part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  constant  application  of  its  texts 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 

His  diary  is  constantly  lighted  up  with  numerous  notices  of  the  slighter  inci- 
dents taking  place  about  him.  "  When  the  escaped  soldiers  come  in,  they  pay  me 
a  visit,  and  are  given  a  dollar,  made  to  look  at  their  black  pug  faces  in  the  mirrors, 
which  are  in  the  palace,  and  asked  their  opinion  of  the  reflections.  Some  stare 
with  wide-open  eyes,  for  they  have  never  seen  themselves  before.  They  generally 
approve  of  these  reflections,  especially  the  black  sluts,  who  think  themselvei 
'  Yenuses,'  and  shove  their  hands  into  their  mouths,  which  is  a  general  sign  aznon^ 
the  blacks  of  great  modesty,  like  the  casting  down  of  the  eyes  with  us." 

There  are  continual  references  throughout  these  journals  to  the  relations  of 
Gordon  to  the  English  government,  to  the  work  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
Soudan.     The  following  extract  will  show  the  general  tenor  of  all  these  entries  : 

"  Stewart  will  bear  witness  that  my  whole  efforts  have  been  and  will  be  di- 
rected to  carry  out  my  instructions,  viz.,  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons  and  ref- 
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,iigee8 ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  defeat  of  Mahomet  AH  Paaha,  I  should  have  got 
out  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  at  Kartoum  and  Sennaar.  I  was  engaged  in  a  cer- 
tain work, — 1.«.,  to  take  down  the  garrisons,  etc.  It  suited  me  altogether  to  accept 
this  work  (when  once  it  was  decided  on  to  abandon  the  Soudan),  which,  to  my  idea, 
is  preferable  to  letting  it  be  under  those  wretched  effete  Egyptian  pashas.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's government  agreed  to  send  me.  It  was  a  mutual  affair.  They  owe  me  posi- 
tiyely  nothing.  A  member  of  Parliament,  in  one  of  our  last-received  papers,  asked 
whether  officers  were  not  supposed  to  go  where  they  were  ordered  7  I  quite  agree 
with  his  view,  but  it  cannot  be  said  I  was  ordered  to  go.  The  subject  was  too  com- 
plex for  any  order.  It  was,  *  Will  you  go  and  try  ?'  And  my  answer  was,  *  Only 
too  delighted.'  As  for  all  that  may  be  said  about  holding  out,  etc.,  it  is  all  twad- 
dle, for  we  had  no  option.  As  for  all  that  may  be  said  as  to  why  I  did  not  escape 
with  Stewart,  it  is  simply  because  the  people  would  not  have  been  such  fools  as  to 
have  let  me  go,  so  there  is  an  end  of  the  great-coats  of  self-sacrifice,  etc.  Place 
before  men  the  chance  of  success  by  holding  out,  and  the  certainty  of  death  or  of 
miserable  captivity  if  they  give  in,  there  is  not  much  credit  in  holding  out.  I  must 
add  in  re,  *  the  people  not  letting  me  go,'  that,  even  if  they  had  been  willing  for  me 
to  go,  I  would  not  have  gone  and  left  them  in  their  misery.  I  think  I  say  truly,  I 
have  never  asked  for  a  British  expedition.  I  asked  for  two  hundred  men  to  be  sent 
to  Berber  at  a  time  when  Graham  having  beaten  Osman  Digma,  one  might  have 
supposed  there  was  no  risk  for  those  two  hundred  men,  and  I  asked  for  Tubair." 

A  piece  of  natural  history :  '*  It  is  quite  a  danger  to  pass  through  the  yard  of 
the  palace  on  account  of  the  turkey-cock  (though  he  has  a  harem  of  five) ;  he  killed 
two  of  his  children  the  other  day.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  noticed  it,  but  when 
not  angry  or  in  tall  dress,  the  lobes  of  flesh  about  their  nocks  are  gray ;  but  it  does 
not  need  a  half  a  minute  for  them  to  make  them  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet.  I  can- 
not understand  how  they  make  part  of  their  heads  blue,  while  the  appendages  are 
scarlet.  I  think  the  turkey-cock  is  a  bird  worth  studying ;  the  tuft  in  front  is  pecu- 
liar to  him  alone.  I  know  of  no  other  bird  which  has  it.  I  would  give  him  the 
palm  over  all  birds  for  pluck." 

By  way  of  fiin  we  have  this : ."  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  rival  here  in  shirt^coUars ; 
Mohammed  Bey  Ibrahim  appeared  to-day  with  regular  wings  rather  ragged,  his 
collars  up  to  his  ears,  regular  orthodox  pattern."  To  this  is  appended  a  ludicrous 
drawing,  representing  Mr.  Gladstone's  rival  with  a  collar,  to  which  the  man  himself 
is  subordinate. 

Day  after  day  goes  by.  The  burden  of  care  and  anxiety  grows  heavier.  The 
forces  of  the  besiegers  work  up  closer  and  closer  to  the  fated  city.  Their  shells  fall 
about  the  palace,  in  which  lives  the  worn  and  wearied  commander.  His  eyes  are 
strained  towards  the  horizon  for  the  sight  of  that  relieving  force  which  never  comes, 
and  as  these  Journals  near  the  close  their  tone  becomes  more  solemn  with  the  over- 
shadowing impression  that  all  is  in  vain  and  his  end  is  not  far  off.  These  are  his 
closing  words :  "  Now  mark  this,  if  the  expeditionary  force,  and  I  ask  for  no  more 
than  two  hundred  men,  does  not  come  in  ten  days,  the  town  may  fall ;  and  I  have 
done  my  best  for  the  honor  of  our  country.     Good-by." 

W.  C  M. 

Literary  Notss. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  we  are  to  have  more  of  Oarlyle.  Barry  Corn- 
wall's  Memoirs  are  to  furnish  another  installment  of  this  never-ending  infliction. 
This  morose  and  dyspeptic  personality  has  dominated  us  too  long.  There  have 
been  lives  and  letters  and  memoirs  and  recollections  and  reminiscences  enough, 
and  we  long  for  rest.  This  would  have  become  somewhat  burdensome  by  this  time 
if  Garlyle  had  been  a  genial  and  benignant  spirit,  a  lover  of  his  kind  and  a  modest 
noan ;  but  we  think  that  the  fuller  revelation  of  his  character  shows  him  in  a  con- 
stantly worse  light.  He  is  the  great  vitriol-thrower  of  modern  literature.  No 
name,  however  sweet  and  venerated,  escapes  his  malignant  attacks,  and  by  implica- 
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tion,  &U  wisdom,  trutb,  and  hooMty  dw«ll  only  witk  him.  A  profeeaed  hater  of 
shams  and  affectations, — if  there  is  any  affectation  more  complete  than  his  later  styW, 
we  do  not  know  where  to  find  it ;  and  if  there  he  any  sham  more  pretentious  thsn 
another,  it  is  to  assume  authority  on  things  one  knows  nothing  ahout  m  has  heen 
too  pr^Udioed  fairly  to  study.  Some  of  our  younger  readers,  perhaps^  are  not 
acquainted  with  his  "  American  Iliad  in  a  NutsbeU."  It  is  his  idea,  of  the  great 
war  lor  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  appeared  in  MacnMan^B  Mtiffamne  for 
Augast»1868: 

PsTBB  (of  the  North  to  Paul  of  the  South). — ^'Paul,  you  unaceonntable 
scoundrel,  I  find  you  hire  your  serTsnts  for  life, — not  by  the  month  or  year,  as  I 
do  I  Yon  are  going  straight  to  hell,  you V* 

Paul. — "  Good  words,  Peter  I  The  risk  is  my  own ;  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
risk.  Hire  you  your  servants  hy  the  month  or  day ,  and  get  straight  to  heaveB ; 
leave  me  to  my  own  method. '^ 

PsTBB. — '*No,  I  won't;  I  will  beat  your  brains  out  first"  (and  is  trying 
dreadfully  ever  since,  but  cannot  yet  manage  it). — T.  0. 

A  OBKAT  deal  of  fkin  has  been  made  of  late  by  small  wits  over  the  later  poems 
of  Tennyson.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  become  juiceless  and  pro- 
saic to  a  remarkable  degree ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tennyson  is 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  by  that  time  the  imagination  has  usually  finished  its 
work.  It  is  desirable  that  Tennyson  should  feel  this,  and  confess  that  his  work  is 
done ;  but  if  he  will  not,  it  would  be  best  to  pass  over  in  kindly  silence  his  present 
efforts,  and  recall  the  splendid  poems,  rich  with  imagination  and  music,  which  haye 
become  the  treasures  of  modern  English  literature.  Remembering  these,  the  small 
wits  may  avoid  illustrating  the  fable  of  the  asses  and  the  dead  lion. 

Thb  report  is  that  the  United  States  Gk>vernment  is  to  issue  new  postal  cards, 
which  in  tint  and  texture  are  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  those  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  We  hope  the  government  will  also  improve  the  Bnglish  of  the 
postal  cards.  Heretofore  the  authorities  have  informed  us  that  "  Nothing  but  the 
address  can  be  written  on  this  side''  of  the  postal  card ;  a  direction  which  any  one 
can  immediately  show  the  absurdity  of  by  pen  or  pencil.  If  the  new  postal  cards 
should  have  the  words,  **  Nothing  but  the  address  should  be  written  on  this  side," 
many  people  would  feel  more  pride  in  official  Bnglish.  W.  G.  M. 
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prescribed  over  a  million  of  bottles,  curing  nervousness  and  debility. 
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For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Ezhanstion,  Nervousness, 
Diminished  Vitality,  Urinary  Difficulties,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  ike  directions  of  Prof*  £•  N*  Horsford*  of  Cambridge^  Maee. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  high  medical  authority  of  the  value  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  no  preparation  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  which  seems  to  so  happilj 
meet  the  general  want  as  this. 

It  is  not  nauseous,  but  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

No  danger  can  attend  its  use. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 
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,(Froin  Francis  H.  Atkins,  A.  A.  Sargeon,  IJ.  S.  Army.) 

"  Prof.  E.  N.  Homford  :      "  *»"  «"»«'"'  ^""-  ''«"•'  ^"^"^'^  ^>  ""• 

**  Dear  Sir, — The  Acid  Phosphate  medicinal  preparation  I  have  used  anite 
extensively  since  1870,  and  with  great  satisfaction.  Have  half  a  dosen  patients  using  it  here 
now,— eitizens  as  well  as  persons  connected  with  the  service.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  case  where, 
being  judiciously  prescribed  by  a  physician,  it  has  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  no  other  remedy 
have  I  seen  people  so  generally  nand  about  aiftong  their  friends  with  commendation.  For 
dyspepsia,  whether  in  the  lean  or  corpulent,  in  nervous  debility,  and  in  night  sweats  of  eon- 
sumption,  it  has  commonly  given  speedy  benefit,  and  some  of  my  army  friends  are  quite 
enthusiastic  about  it.    I  am  sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Yours  respectfully,  FRANCIS  H.  ATKINS." 
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express  charges,  if  they  mention  Thb  United  Sbrtick.    Manufactured  by  the 
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THE  BATTLES  OF  NASHVILLE. 

In  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  the  battles  of   Nashville  must 

stand  out  as  among  the  great  conflicts  of  the  civil  war.    The  dark  days 

which  preceded  those  of  actual  struggle  were  as  gloomy  as  those  spent 

by  Washington's  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge,  and  the  sufferings  of  our 

people  were  equally  as  great.     It  was  a  question  whether  all  that  had 

been  gained  should  be  surrendered,  or  whether  the  national  flag  should 

again  wave  peacefully  over  the  broad  valley  o£  the  Cumberland  and 

its  tributaries.    The  main  battles  were  fought  on  the  15th  and  16th  of 

December^  1864.     When  General  Sherman  started  on  his  great  march 

to  the  sea  he  took  with  him  the  complete  organization  of  the  Military 

Division  of  the  Mississippi,  remarkably  well  equipped  in  every  respect 

as  to  ammunition,  supplies,  and  transportation,  leaving  General  George 

H.  Thomas  only  two  army  corps,  partially  stripped  of  transportation, 

to  aooommodate  the  force  taken  with  him.     General  Thomas  had  a 

great  task  given  him  to  oppose  with  this  force  and  his  dismounted 

cavalry  the  forward  movement  of  the  Confederate  army,  which  had 

caused  General  Sherman  so  much  trouble  and  had  proved  itself  capable 

of  great  achievements.    The  Union  force  was  made  up  of  many  different 

raiments,  some  of  which  were  new  levies,  and  in  addition  to  this,  two 

cavalry  brigades  had  been  dismounted,  and  their  horses,  arms,  and 

equipments  turned  over  to  the  cavalry  leader  who  marched  to  the  sea. 

The  Union  general  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  attack  the 

enemy  that  was  threatening  him  until  he  was  duly  prepared  and  had 

his  men  well  in  hand  and  properly  armed  and  equipped.    The  colored 

soldiers  were  brigaded  and  placed  under  competent  officers,  and  were 

given  a  chance  to  show  what  kind  of  metal  they  were  made  of.     Cav- 

afay  soldiers  were  sent  in  all  directions  to  impress  horses  into  the 
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servioe,  and  many  a  citizen  of  Eentncky  and  Tennessee  was  astonished 
to  see  his  carriage-horses  taken  from  him  without  ceremony  and  carried 
away  forever.  If  Greneral  Thomas  won  a  victory  he  wished  to  follow 
it  up,  and^  in  view  of  this,  would  not  commence  operations  until  his 
cavalry  was  well  supplied  with  horses.  The  animals  were  taken 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  never  had  there  been  a  more  com- 
plete gathering  up  of  riding  animals  in  any  portion  of  our  country. 
Men  in  the  quartermaster's  department  who  had  secured  a  horse  to 
ride  on,  from  die  convalescent  camp  of  horses,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves bereft  of  their  treasure  and  compelled  to  go  on  foot.  People 
coming  in  from  the  country  to  the  towns,  riding  fair-looking  animals, 
were  told  to  dismount  without  ceremony,  when  Western  troopers  took 
possession  and  ^'  rode  over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

Officers  and  men  vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  could  bring  the 
greatest  number  of  animals  fit  for  cavalry  service  into  camp,  all  of 
which  were  subsequently  paid  for  on  proof  of  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  many  cases  this  has  not  been  done  to  this  day.  Horses 
were  needed,  and  the  cavalry  generals  would  have  them,  no  matter 
what  might  be  said  or  thought  about  it.  We  all  felt  that  if  our 
commander  got  our  enemies  started  once  he  would  push  them  as  they 
had  never  been  pushed  before. 

In  the  mean  time  the  War  Department  was  urging  General  Thomas 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  all  hazards ;  but  he  would  not  do  so  until  fully 
prepared,  and  not  until  Greneral  Andrew  J.  Smith  had  joined  him  with 
two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He 
preferred  being  relieved  from  command  of  the  army  to  risking  a  battle 
before  he  was  on  a  firm  footing,  and  before  his  troopers  were  in  the 
saddle,  ready  to  follow  the  Confederates  to  the  confines  of  their  country. 
Menaces  had  no  effect  upon  him;  he  worked  patiently  and  well,  and 
with  a  determination  to  make  a  dean  fight  of  it  when  he  commenced. 
He  had  some  good  cavalry  leaders  and  excellent  raiments ;  all  they 
needed  was  a  fair  mount  to  enable  them  to  drive  the  secessionists  to 
the  wall. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  ground  being  covered  with  ice,  so  as  to  render  any  movement 
of  troops  an  impossibility.  Horses  and  men  slipped  and  fell  down 
when  they  attempted  to  walk,  and  the  shoes  of  the  horses  were  obliged 
to  be  roughened  before  anything  could  be  done.  The  infantry  oould 
not  move  at  all. 

I  recollect  how  difficult  it  was  to  walk  on  the  pavements  in  Nash- 
ville without  getting  a  fall,  and  how  carefully  a  person  had  to  pick  his 
way  along  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  There  was  as 
complete  a  cessation  of  movement  as  could  well  be  under  the  dream- 
stances,  with  a  great  battle  impending  where  vast  interests  were  at 
stake.    The  city  was  full  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  every  description 
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and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  disorderly  conduct  in  one  way  and  an- 
other. The  provost-guard  patrolled  the  streets  at  all  times,  and  many 
stragglers  were  taken  and  sent  out  to  join  their  regiments  on  the  lines 
surrounding  the  place. 

After  the  terrible  battle  of  Franklin,  the  Union  soldiers  fell  back 
to  Nashville,  closely  followed  by  Hood's  army,  which  had  determined 
to  drive  the  Unionists  into  the  Cumberland  River,  and  thus  rid  them- 
selves effectually  of  their  enemies.  It  was  difficult  to  put  this  in  prac- 
tice, though  on  the  4th  of  December  he  had  arrived  in  front  of  the 
city  and  formed  his  line  of  investment,  the  salient  being  on  Mont- 
gomery Hill,  not  more  than  six  hundred  yards  from  the  centre  of  the 
Union  line.  The  United  States  army  corps  were  ably  commanded  by 
Generals  John  M.  Schofield  (Twenty-third),  Thomas  J.  Wood  (Fourth), 
Andrew  J.  Smith  (Sixteenth),  and  James  B.  Steedraan,  and  felt  capable 
of  repulsing  any  attack  made  upon  them.  Steedman's  corps  was  a 
provisional  one,  made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  Western  armies 
which  had  been  left  along  the  lines  to  the  westward  after  General 
Sherman's  departure. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  Thomas,  as  soon  as  the  weather  mod- 
erated, ordered  his  main  line  to  advance  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
which  had  the  effect  of  pushing  back  the  secessionists  at  all  points,  and 
many  prisoners  were  taken.  The  soldiers  fought  with  becoming  spirit, 
and  when  night  set  in  the  secessionists  had  been  forced  back  with  great 
loss  in  men  and  small-arms,  together  with  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon 
and  forty  baggage- wagons  well  loaded  with  material  of  much  value  to 
them  in  their  march  through  the  country.  On  the  line  of  retreat  the 
enemy  threw  away  whatever  would  impede  his  progress,  and  the  road 
was  strewn  with  arms,  accoutrements,  blankets,  and  knapsacks. 

The  ice  had  disappeared  and  mud  had  taken  its  place.     It  was 

almost  impossible  to  pull  a  wagon  through  the  streets  of  Nashville  on 

account  of  it,  and  the  roads  near  the  scene  of  action  were  equally  as 

bad.     The  weather  was  cold,  bleak,  and  unpleasant,  and  the  fighting  as 

cheerless  as  can  be  imagined.     There  was  a  grim  resolution  about  the 

men,  however,  which  was  very  effective,  and  showed  that  both  parties 

had  settled  down  to  the  hardships  of  a  conflict  which  carried  with  it 

no  exultation  on  either  side,  but  a  stern  resolution  to  do  their  best. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  there  seemed  to  be  a  disproportionate 

namber  of  officers,  which  was  accounted   for  by  the  fact  that  the 

allowance  of  company  officers  was  kept  up  no  matter  how  few  privates 

might   be  in  the  ranks.    This  had  a  good  effect  in  keeping  up  the 

spirits  of  the  soldiers,  as  all  felt  sure  of  promotion  should  they  deserve 

it.     The  wounded  men  did  not  complain  at  all  but  took  it  as  a  matter 

of  coarse,  with  a  firm  will  to  make  as  little  lamentation  as  possible. 

There  was  no  false  sentiment  about  them;  they  suffered  as  became 

tme  soldiers.    When  marched  off  by  the  provost-marshal  there  was 
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no  bravado  exhibited,  and  the  Union  soldiers  indulged  in  no  taunts 
over  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  in  their  hands. 

The  brigade  of  negro  soldiers  under  Colonel  Charles  R.  Thompson 
bad  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  at  Chattanooga,  where 
they  were  drilled  and  prepared  for  action  during  the  summer.  They 
had  been  collected  in  diflferent  portions  of  the  South  and  placed  under 
capable  officers,  who  took  great  pains  with  them.  I  saw  them  at  that 
place,  and  was  struck  with  their  martial  appearance  and  the  great 
pride  they  evinced  in  military  matters.  When  Nashville  was  threat- 
ened, they  were  brought  in  and  told  that  they  were  expected  to  do  their 
whole  duty  in  the  defense  of  the  city.  On  the  16th,  the  brigade  lost 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  strength  in  thirty  minutes  on  the  slope  of 
Overton's  Hill,  and  proved  itself  worthy  of  every  confidence.  They 
took  part  in  the  last  grand  charge,  and  cleared  everything  before  them, 
thus  winning  the  approbation  of  their  commander.  From  this  time 
forward  it  was  well  understood  that  the  colored  men  were  able  and 
anxious  to  fight  for  the  Union  cause  and  could  render  valuable 
service.  They  gained  much  commendation  for  their  deeds  of  valor 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  Southerners  themselves  were  taught  a  lesson 
in  regard  to  them  which  they  never  forgot.  It  was  useless  afterwards 
to  say  that  they  would  not  fight.  The  battle  was  carried  out  exactly 
as  it  had  been  planned  by  General  Thomas.  He  made  the  Confederate 
commander  believe  he  intended  to  make  the  main  attack  on  the  left  of 
his  line,  and  while  Hood  was  vigorously  defending  it,  General  Thomas 
threw  a  tremendous  force  against  the  right,  which  gave  way  on  the 
17th  and  was  soon  fleeing  in  confusion  towards  the  South. 

The  firing  along  the  lines  was  heavy  and  continuous  during  both 
days  of  the  struggle,  but  the  number  of  casualties  in  the  Union  army 
was  remarkably  small,  a  fact  not  easily  accounted  for.  The  Confeder- 
ate commander  seemed  bent  on  forcing  our  lines,  but  was  unable  to 
accomplish  this  object.  The  commanders  of  corps  on  the  Union  side 
were  skillful  officers,  and  directed  by  a  mind  of  great  grasp  in  military 
matters.  If  Greneral  Thomas  was  slow  he  was  exceedingly  sure,  and 
risked  nothing  without  having  first  counted  the  cost.  The  cavalry, 
mounted  and  dismounted,  bore  their  full  share  of  the  dangers  of  the 
field,  and  rendered  most  important  services  in  driving  the  rebels  from 
their  position.  In  his  efibrts  to  do  all  in  his  power,  the  cavalry  com- 
mander separated  his  men  too  far  from  their  horses,  and  was  unable  to 
follow  up  an  advantage  as  promptly  as  could  have  been  desired.  The 
horsemen  contested  with  the  infantry  and  artillery  as  to  which  should 
do  most  towards  ridding  Tennessee  of  secession  troops,  and  there  was  a 
noble  emulation  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  infantry  cheered  on  their 
comrades  of  another  arm  with  hearty  good  will,  and  were  proud  of  their 
achievements,  and  the  same  was  true  with  regard  to  the  artillery. 
'When  the  troops  first  occupied  the  ground  they  both  commenced  throw- 
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ing  up  intrenchments,  which  afforded  considerable  protection,  though 
the  rock  was  near  the  surface. 

The  Confederate  soldiers  on  the  right  of  Hood's  line,  as  we  learn 
from  one  of  them;  could  scarcely  believe  their  senses  when  they  saw 
.their  men  on  the  left  giving  way,  closely  followed  by  the  Federal  troops. 
No  member  of  their  army  who  witnessed  the  terrible  rout  can  ever 
forget  the  surprise  and  chagrin  with  which  they  saw  men  and  riderless 
horses  rushing  in  wild  confusion  from  the  woods  towards  the  Franklin 
pike  in  their  rear,  closely  followed  by  the  "  boys  in  blue,''  amid  the 
smoke  and  carnage  of  battle.  Then  regiment  after  regiment  fell  back 
in  succession  from  their  works  to  avoid  being  flanked,  until  it  became 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  whole  right  wing  in  haste  to  prevent  their 
retreat  from  being  cut  off  by  the  Federals  moving  in  on  their  left  and 
rear.  Soon,  on  the  plains,  in  full  view,  there  was  a  scene  of  confusion 
such  as  is  seldom  witnessed.  The  horses  of  battery  after  battery — 
where  the  horses  had  not  been  killed, — were  rushed  to  the  front  at  full 
speed,  and  hitched  to  their  guns  to  hurry  them  off  and  avoid  capture. 
Towards  the  left  many  were  too  late  to  save  their  batteries,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  rout  and  disorganization  was  complete.  The  Confeder- 
ates supposed  it  was  a  panic  among  their  men,  but  when  the  long  blue 
lines  of  the  Nationals  came  sweeping  on  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
they  were  convinced  it  was  not  a  panic,  but  the  destruction  of  their 
army  by  an  overpowering  and  irresistible  force. 

While  the  organized  soldiers  were  pushing  the  enemy  on  the  outer 
lines,  the  quartermaster's  men,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Donaldson,  were  holding  the  inner  lines  of  defense,  where  they  rendered 
much  valuable  service.     Colonel  Philip  Sidney  Post,  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Illinois  Volunteers,  commanded  a  brigade,  and  was  wounded 
while  leading  the  charge  upon  the  enemy's  works  on  Overton's  Hill. 
His  conduct  gained  him  great  applause,  and  he  would  doubtless  have 
swept  all  before  him  had  he  not  been  stricken  down  when  near  the 
works.     There  were  plenty  of  instances  of  individual  heroism  on  both 
sides,  and  men  vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  be  in  advance. 
Very  many  of  the  soldiers  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  but  this 
seemed  to  make  no  difference,  and  their  conduct  was  excellent.     They 
felt  that  if  the  enemy  could  be  well  punished  in  this  battle  it  would  go 
far  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  close,  which  was  a  result  desii*ed  by 
every  patriot  and  lover  of  his  country.     The  volunteers  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  bring  this  about,  and  suffered  the  cold  and 
bitter  weather  without  complaining  or  fault-finding.     The  night  on 
the  battle-field  was  extremely  chilly  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
actual  suffering,  many  of  the  men  having  lost  their   blankets  and 
shelter-tents  on  the  march,  and  were  unable  to  replace  them  before  the 
battle  commenced. 

Some  good  and  correct  judges  have  thought  the  Confederate  soldiers 
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did  not  fight  so  well  on  this  field  as  OBoal,  believing,  as  they  did,  that 
their  cause  was  hopeless,  and  preferriiig  to  sarreoder  to  the  UnioDists 
to  keepiDg  op  the  contest  anj  longer.  The  Confederates  were  tired  of 
watching  and  fighting,  and  had  not  that  confidence  in  their  leaders 
which  soldiers  ought  to  have.  General  Hood  became  intensely  un-. 
popular  in  the  Soath  shortly  after  this,  and  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
the  command,  whidi  was  accordingly  done.  He  was  a  very  daring 
man,  but  had  not  that  knowledge  of  military  matters  that  is  absolutely 
requisite  in  a  great  soldier.  Over  four  thousand  of  the  Confederates 
were  taken  prisoners  and  brought  into  our  lines,  together  with  fifly- 
three  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  vast  quantity  of  military  supplies,  much 
of  which  was  in  a  good  state  and  capable  of  being  used  against  them. 
They  seemed  reckless  of  consequences,  and  felt  that  they  had  done  all 
they  could,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  continue  the  war  any 
longer.  They  were  earnest  and  sincere  men,  who  had  worked  them- 
selves out,  and  struggled  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  for  the  cause  of 
disunion.  It  was  a  startling  reality  to  these  men  to  see  that  the 
Unionists  would  conquer  them  in  spite  of  all  of  their  efibrts,  and  that 
they  would  be  forced  back  into  the  Union  whether  it  was  agreeable  to 
them  or  not. 

What  was  left  of  the  Union  cavalry  was  commanded  by  Greneral 
James  H.  Wilson,  who  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
place.    He  had  been  selected  to  lead  the  mounted  men  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  much 
energy.    He  was  young  and  intelligent,  and  brought  his  men  up  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.    After  the  rebel  lines  were  broken  he  sent  his 
men  in  pursuit,  and  they  continued  it  for  several  days.    During  the 
fighting  in  front  of  Nashville  they  had  been  dismounted  on  the  extreme 
right  of  our  line,  and  assisted  greatly  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Con* 
federates.     General  Wilson  knew  the  only  way  was  to  keep  the  enemy 
moving,  and  he  did  this  in  good  style,  and  much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Southern  cause.    Our  cavalry  at  this  time  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, all  things  considered,  the  officers  having  succeeded  in  getting  good 
mounts  for  their  men,  and  the  troopers  themselves  were  well  trained. 
They  now  had  a  chance  to  show  what  that  training  would  do.     The 
division  commanders.  Generals  Croxton,  Edward  Hatch,  Kichard  W. 
Johnson,  and  Kuipe,  were  men  of  experience  and  good  judgment.     I 
had  been  on  duty  as  Special  Inspector  of  Cavalry  for  the  Cavalry 
Bureau,  and  as  such  had  contributed  my  mite  towards  getting  the  men 
in  shape,  and  of  course  felt  gratified  at  their  conduct  in  the  great  bat- 
tle, and  subsequently  in  following  and  dispersing  the  enemy  farther 
south. 

The  results  of  this  battle  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Union  cause.  The  Confederate  soldiers  were  driven  out  of  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country,  in  which  they  never  again  obtained  a  footing.     Con- 
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fidenoe  was  onoe  more  restored^  and  the  damage  inflicted  during  the 
war  measurably  repaired.  There  were  scores  of  Union  men  in  and 
around  Nashville  who  took  hold  at  once  to  smooth  over  and  adjust 
matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  many  heart-burnings  were  done 
away  with.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  great  numbers  of  the  seces- 
sionists themselves  were  pleased  with  the  result  of  this  conflict,  and 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  dawn  of  approaching  peace.  The  Southern 
States  were  worn  out  with  the  struggle,  which  had  been  carried  on  so 
long,  and  wished  it  would  end  at  any  price.  Many  houses  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Nashville  were  burned,  though  the  destruction  was  far  less 
than  might  have  been  expected  on  the  scene  of  such  extensive  military 
movements  and  warm  contests.  Fences  of  course  were  ruined,  and  a 
great  many  trees  sacrificed  to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  was  not  an  extraordinary  d^ree  of  waste,  nor  was  there 
any  uncalled-for  severity.  Our  men  were  not  given  to  wanton  destruc- 
tion, except  in  a  few  cases  where  our  enemies  had  manifested  too  much 
oflfensive  partisanship,  and  had  made  themselves  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  soldiers  themselves. 

At  one  time  I  knew  John  B.  Hood  intimately.  He  was  then  a 
jovial  and  kind-hearted  man,  full  of  life,  and  abounding  in  courage. 
Nobody  doubted  his  bravery,  but  as  to  his  judgment — that  was  another 
question.  I  doubt  whether  there  were  many  among  his  acquaintances 
who  would  have  pointed  him  out  as  the  man  to  command  a  large  army, 
though  as  a  brigade  or  division  commander  no  one  could  do  better. 
He  was  not  a  great  soldier,  though  an  exceedingly  courageous  one. 
Cool,  calm,  quiet  judgment  is  what  is  needed  in  the  head  of  a  large 
mass  of  men,  combined  with  knowledge  acquired  from  books  and  per- 
sonal observation.  Hood,  when  a  lieutenant,  had  been  engaged  with 
a  party  of  Indians  in  Texas,  on  Devil's  River,  in  July,  1857,  where 
he  received  a  painful  wound,  and  succeeded  in  saving  his  little  party 
of  men  from  a  band  of  savages  which  greatly  outnumbered  his.  He 
fiiiled  as  a  general,  and  found  to  his  cost  that  the  leader  of  an  army 
must  know  other  things  besides  how  to  deal  hard  knocks  upon  his 
enemy.  His  character  was  gentle,  and  his  disposition  kind.  He  loved 
children  and  animals,  and  was  simple  in  all  his  tastes.  The  people  of 
the  South  felt  bitterly  towards  him  for  his  failures,  but  when  the  grave 
doeed  over  him  they  revered  and  loved  his  memory. 

Albebt  G.  Brackett, 
Colonel  Third  U,  S,  Cavalry, 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  i86r. 

It  is  not  very  wise  or  prudent  to  undertake  the  task  of  writing  up 
from  memory  recollections  of  events  that  occurred  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Without  some  aid^  in  the  shape  of  memoranda,  per- 
sonal or  ofiScial  documents^  diaries,  or  the  suggestions  and  assistance 
of  comrades,  one  is  certain  to  commit  blunders,  or,  to  say  the  least,  be 
guilty  of  errors  and  omissions  that  will  leave  him  exposed  on  both 
flanks,  front  and  rear,  to  the  sharp  fire  of  criticism  from  scores  of  pens; 
and,  while  this  may  be  considered  fun  for  the  ever- vigilant  enemy,  the 
critic,  it  is  terribly  demoralizing  on  the  man  without  notes,  and  drives 
him  from  the  field  of  literature  a  sad,  broken,  and  defeated  man,  who, 
while  possessing  much  valuable  information  on  the  history  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  has,  under  the  pressure  of  severe  criticism,  determined 
that  his  knowledge  will  die  with  him,  for  lack  of  opportunity  or  the 
advantage  of  having  access  to  official  records  and  documents,  and  he 
retires  to  the  seclusion  of  his  own  fireside  and  lets  the  smart  critics 
whistle  for  the  information  they  would  give  anything  to  obtain. 

Very  few  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  army  of  1861  took  the 
trouble  or  had  the  forethought  to  keep  diaries.  Some  methodical  men, 
we  know,  did ;  but  they  were  exceptional.  The  change  from  the  office, 
the  counter,  and  the  farm,  to  the  tented  field,  hard  fare,  exposure,  and 
the  picket-guard  was  so  novel  in  its  features,  so  essentially  warlike  and 
serious  in  its  meaning  to  the  thoughtful  and  reflecting,  that  few  men  even 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a  diary.  Future  history  and  its  importance 
was  crowded  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  more  serious  events  of  the  moment, — 
events  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  great  aim  and  object 
of  the  army  was  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country,  the  crushing  out 
of  the  rebellion,  and  sustaining  the  Union  in  its  entirety.  Thousands 
of  volunteer  officers  never  dreamt  of  even  making  out  property  and 
other  important  returns,  until  their  monthly  stipend  was  discontinued, — 
much  less  of  devoting  their  spare  time  to  the  pages  of  a  diary.  In  later 
years  of  the  war,  as  the  novelty  of  camp-life  and  the  skirmish-line  wore 
ofi^,  men  began  to  note  down  daily  events  passing  around  them,  which 
to-day  are  invaluable.  Many  a  soldier  can  now  look  back  twenty-four 
years  ago  and  express  his  sorrow  and  regret  that  he  did  not  keep  even 
brief  data  of  passing  events,  and  put  away  for  safe-keeping  and  future 
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reference  orders,  circulars,  instructions,  etc.,  from  regimental,  brigade, 
division,  and  corps  headquarters.  It  is  therefore,  as  I  say,  perhaps  some- 
what imprudent  to  commit  to  writing — from  memory  only — ^any  of  the 
events  of  individual  experience  or  knowledge  of  1861.  Yet,  if  I 
attempt  it  at  all,  it  must  be  from  memory  alone.  I  have  not  even  the 
scratch  of  a  pen  to  guide  me  in  such  an  undertaking,  should  I  attempt 
it.  I  don't  think,  however,  I  will  give  the  critics  much  chance  to  turn 
my  flank  this  time,  as  I  propose  to  give  only  my  recollections  of  a  little 
brush  on  the  picket-line  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  which  I  know  they 
know  nothing  about;  for  no  official  report  was  ever  made  of  it,  except 
in  a  verbal  form  by  myself  to  the  division  commander,  and  then  by  his 
order  to  General  McClellan. 

The  associations  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  should  be,  and  no  doubt  are, 
mediums  by  which  material  aid  is  given  in  writing  up  from  memory 
reminiscences  of  the  war,  which,  by  consolidation,  make  up  the  grand 
total  in  the  efforts  made  to  produce  a  complete  and  exhaustive  history 
of  that  period.  In  those  organizations  one  is  sure  to  meet  some  com- 
panion or  comrade  equally  familiar  with  episodes  and  events  as  one's 
self,  and  who,  possibly,  can  supply  much  valuable  information  that  was 
entirely  forgotten. 

Men  will  very  often  forget  events  and  occurrences  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  importance,  while  the  most  trifling  and  unimportant 
things  will  be  vividly  retained  in  memory ;  it  is,  therefore,  desirable 
that  members  of  all  organizations  composed  of  old  soldiers  of  the  war 
should  cultivate  each  other's  acquaintance,  talk  freely  of  their  camp-life 
and  experience,  and  revive  the  slumbering  embers  of  memory.    The 
recital  of  one  event  very  often  recalls  many  others,  until  they  come 
crowding  in  on  one's  brain  so  thick  that  you  almost  imagine  yourself 
once  more  around  the  camp-fire,  or  behind  some  stone  wall  or  pile  of 
fenoe-rails,  enacting  the  scenes  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years 
ago, — those  tedious,  trying,  eventful  years,  yet  happy,  withal,  in  their 
pecaliar  character,  and  in  the  close  and  life-long  friendships  formed 
with  comrades,  under  circumstances  that  bind  men  together  closer  than 
the  ties  of  brotherhood.    There  is  a  fascination,  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion, a  longing,  a  fond,  loving  memory  of  the  days  of  the  tented  field 
and  the  bivouac  that  clusters  around  old  soldiers,  that  is  neither  under- 
stood nor  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  mortal.    The  mutual  danger  and 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other  for  success  in  the  hour  of  battle 
constitute  the  main  elements  of  this  confidence  and  implicit  faith  in 
each  other.    There  is  no  trade  or  bartering  of  goods  or  chattels ;  no 
financial  or  other  business  transactions  of  civil  life  pursuits  that  make 
men  cautious  of  their  neighbor,  where  each  one  is  trying  to  get  the 
best  of  the  bargain ;  hence,  the  ordinary  citizen  knows  nothing  of  that 
brotherly  love  and  regard  that  old  soldiers  have  for  one  another. 
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In  the  fall  of  1861,  Genenl  Blenker's  division  was  camped  around 
Hunter's  Chapel,  about  five  miles  south  of  Long  Bridge.  A  few  scat- 
tered houses  were  found  vacant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ^  Chapel"  when 
we  went  into  camp  there  one  day  in  October,  1861.  The  headquarters 
was  established  in  one  of  those  houses,  the  r^;unentB  composing  the 
division  establishing  themselves  on  the  various  places  allotted  to  them. 
The  division  consisted  mainly  of  raiments  from  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  elements  of  which  were  about  seven-tenths 
German,  with  a  scattering  of  other  European  nations,  and  three-tenths 
Americans,  or  English-speaking  men.  A  good  many  old  soldiers  could 
be  found  in  every  regiment ;  yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  discipline, 
drill,  and  military  training  were  properly  maintained  during  those  six 
months — from  September,  1861,  to  March,  1862 — which  were  devoted 
to  the  complete  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  General 
McClellan. 

Blenker's  division  should  have  been  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 
in  drill  and  discipline,  of  any  body  of  troops  then  in  our  army.  Hav- 
ing so  many  old  soldiers  scattered  promiscuously  throughout  its  various 
regiments  and  batteries,  it  was  susceptible  of  a  discipline  in  those  six 
months  of  comparative  inactivity  that  would,  under  proper  general- 
ship, have  made  it  invaluable  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  at  Bull 
Run  in  1862,  and  at  Chancellorsville  in  1863. 

Not  until  it  came  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Hooker  in  the 
West  did  it  get  the  opportunity  of  displaying  those  fighting  qualities 
which  it  fully  possessed,  and  would  have  exhibited  if  as  ably  com- 
manded at  Cross  Keys,  Bull  Run,  or  Chancellorsville.  To  the  Di- 
ligence and  indifierence  of  Blenker  alone  can  this,  I  believe,  be 
attributed.  He  had  command  during  its  organization,  and  retained 
command  until  after  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  June  8,  1862,  when,  by 
his  own  misconduct,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  service.  General 
Sigel  had  it  in  his  corps  at  the  second  Bull  Run.  Some  slight  changes 
and  transfers  of  regiments  had  taken  place ;  but  the  main  elements  of 
its  original  organization  remained  to  identify  it  as  the  division  of 
Hunter's  Chapel. 

Howard  at  Chancellorsville  had  command  of  the  corps  (the  Eleventh). 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  result  of  that  battle  and  the 
part  taken  in  it  by  that  corps. 

General  A.  Doubleday,  in  his  '^  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg/' 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  afiairs  on  our  right  flank  during  that 
engagement,  doing  full  justice  to  the  generalship  displayed,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  neither  Sigel  nor  Howard  had  much  opportunity  to 
remedy  Blenker's  defects,  on  account  of  the  constant  active  work  of  the 
army  while  they  had  command. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Blenker  devoted  more  time  to  the  sale 
of  commissions  to  adventurers  than  he  did  to  the  necessities  of  the 
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sitnatioD.  Bogas  barons  and  ooants  without  number  were  constantly 
hovering  around  division  headquarters  at  Hunter's  Chapel  (like 
buzzards  over  a  battle-field),  waiting  to  drop  into  a  vacancy  in  some 
raiment, — the  first  two  or  three  months'  pay  being  the  consideration. 
I  knew  of  one  colonel  who  was  approached  by  General  Blenker  on 
this  subject.    The  colonel  was  introduced  to  Count  ,  and  a  sug- 

gestion made  by  Blenker  that  a  vacancy  might  be  created  in  the 
regiment  for  the  count.  The  colonel  protested  that  his  regiment  was 
complete  in  its  complement  of  oflioers,  all  of  whom  were  fully 
competent,  and  begged  to  be  excused.  That  colonel  was  so  harassed 
and  persecuted  that  in  a  few  months  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
commission,  and  the  count  got  his  vacancy.  In  my  own  raiment  we 
got  two  or  three  of  that  class  of  officers ;  but  they  left  us  as  soon  as 
active  operations  commenced  in  1862. 

One  raiment  of  cavalry,  the  Fourth  New  York,  was  attached  to  this 
division  until  the  consolidation  and  formation  of  a  cavalry  corps  under 
Greneral  Stoneman  in  1863.  This  regiment  had,  therefore,  to  furnish 
all  the  escorts,  mounted  orderlies,  body-guards,  etc.,  for  the  division;  and 
their  numbers  were  such  as  to  indicate  a  vast  amount  of  importance 
and  European  dignity  and  splendor  around  division  headquarters. 

Dress-parade  was  conducted   in  a  manner  that  to  the  genuine 
American  soldier  will  appear  supremely  ridiculous.     All  r^imental 
officers,  in  full  dress,  repaired  to  division  headquarters  every  evening 
at  six  o'clock;  they  were  then  formed  into  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square,  the  side  next  the  headquarters  being  left  open ;  the  field-offi- 
cers formed  one  rank,  in  front,  the  captains  the  second  rank,  the  first 
lieutenants  the  third  rank,  and  the  unfortunate  second  lieutenants  the 
fourth  rank.    As  soon  as  all  the  necessary  preparations  were  made,  the 
Great  Mogul, — the  division  commander, — ^in  all  the  splendor  of  gold 
lace,  followed  by  his  stafi^,  together  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  counts, 
barons,  dukes  (hangers-on),  would  stride  out  through  the  open  space  to 
the  centre  of  the  square  and  then  halt.     Everybody  then  saluted  with 
the  hand,  retaining  the  hand  German  fashion  until  the  Great  Mogul 
acknowledged  the  same  by  raising  with  magnificent  dignity  his  gold 
lace  cap.    The  field-officers  then  approached  the  gold  lace  and  again 
saluted.    While  a  few  words  were  being  spoken  to  them,  the  adjutants 
formed  another  group  around  the  adjutant-general,  who  imparted  to 
them  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary.    When  all  this  was  done,  the 
captains  and  lieutenants  retired  to  their  respective  camps,  and  thus 
ended  the  dress-parade. 

It  is  true  that  drills  did  take  place  in  the  various  regiments  and 
batteries  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  but  they  were  irregular 
and  spasmodic.  They  lacked  the  system  and  proper  supervision  that 
would  have  rendered  perfect  harmony  throughout  the  division  in  its 
subsequent  career  on  the  march,  in  camp,  and  on  the  field  of  battle* 
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I  can  vividly  recall  scenes  of  the  most  deplorable  character,  acts  of 
vandalism,  theft,  plundering,  and  the  like,  perpetrated  by  members  of 
this  division  during  its  operations  in  the  Loudon  and  Sbeoandoah 
Valleys  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862.  I  recollect  on  one  occasion, 
during  the  month  of  April,  while  I  was  riding  along  in  rear  of  the 
command  with  but  a  single  orderly,  I  came  across  a  party  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  members  of  the  Graribaldi  Guard,  who  were  straggling 
along  in  rear  of  the  division,  plundering  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
They  had  entered  a  house,  whose  only  occupant  was  an  old  lady, 
where  they  smashed  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, — ^tables, 
chairs,  crockery,  glassware,  etc.  Some  of  them  had  gone  up-stairs  to 
the  bedrooms  and  ripped  open  the  feather  beds,  throwing  the  contents 
out  the  window.  They  had  stolen  one  or  two  watches,  heirlooms  of 
the  family,  and  left  the  house  in  wreck  and  ruin,  a  silent  witness  to  the 
insubordination  and  rowdyism  prevailing  under  Blenker's  maladminis- 
tration and  incompetency,  a  by-word  and  disgrace  to  the  army  they 
represented.  With  the  assistance  of  my  orderly  I  drove  them  from 
the  premises,  making  them  drop  any  plunder  visible ;  the  watches  I 
could  not  find.  The  unfortunate  woman  I  found  a  few  hundred  yards 
below  the  house,  almost  a  raving  maniac.  After  joining  the  command 
in  the  afternoon,  I  tried  to  have  the  scoundrels  arrested;  but  my 
interference  in  the  premises  waa  intimated  to  me  as  being  uncalled  for 
and  impertinent. 

The  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  of  Colonel  D'Utassi,  of  the 
Graribaldi  Guard,  to  five  years  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing, 
New  York,  was  a  fitting  sequel  to  such  demoralizing  and  disgraceful 
scenes  as  these.  With  the  removal  of  Blenker  from  the  army,  acts  of 
this  character  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

I  recollect  on  another  occasion,  in  June,  1862,  while  marching  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  towards  Harrisonburg,  I  came  across  a  straggler 
who  had  been  ofi^  the  road  plundering  some  house.  The  fellow  had 
thrown  away  his  blanket  and  overcoat  and  was  packing  a  lady's  saddle 
along, — an  article  of  no  earthly  use  to  him ;  yet  he  threw  away  two  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  he  had,  to  satisfy  his  morbid  appetite  for 
plunder.  When  he  got  tired  of  his  load,  he  cut  it  up  and  threw  it 
aside.  I  suppose  the  next  visit  he  made  to  a  farm-house  he  supplied 
himself  with  a  blanket  or  two  to  replace  the  one  abandoned,  unless  the 
spirit  of  vandalism  still  predominated  and  he  carried  off  a  bureau  or 
washstand,  or  perhaps  a  piano. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  those  early  days  of  the  war, 
small  and  trifling  affairs  on  the  picket-line,  or  by  scouting-parties  of 
cavalry,  were  usually  magnified  into  wonderful  and  heroic  deeds  by 
the  raw  troops  then  constantly  arriving  from  the  rural  districts  of  the 
North  and  West.  Indeed,  it  was  well  it  was  so ;  for  it  imbued  the 
young  and  untried  soldier  with  the  spirit  of  emulation  that  made  many 
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a  private  finish  his  service  of  four  years  with  high  rank  and  distino- 
tion.  As  an  instance,  take  the  Tompkins  raid  into  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  early  in  1861.  It  was  considered  a  wonderful  piece  of  dash 
and  bravery ;  it  was  looked  upon  by  many  a  green,  young  soldier 
almost  as  an  equivalent  to  crushing  out  the  rebellion  right  then  and 
there.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very  gallant  affair,  and  deserving  of  the 
commendation  it  received  at  the  hands  of  the  general-in-chief ;  but  at 
the  close  of  the  war  it  faded  away  and  became  obscured  in  the  multi- 
tude of  ''  affairs"  of  a  more  serious  and  important  nature.  One  of 
those  trifling  and  unimportant  brushes  took  place  at  Annandale  Church, 
December  3,  1861,  on  the  picket-line  of  Blenker's  division. 

Annandale  Cross-roads — half  a  mile  south  of  the  church — is  on  the 
main  pike  from  Alexandria  to  Fairfax  Court-House,  and  six  miles  from 
tlie  latter.  Two  companies  of  the  Forty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers 
were  stationed  on  picket  duty  at  the  church,  with  their  advance  line  at 
or  near  the  cross-roads,  and  connecting  with  General  Franklin's  pickets 
on  the  left,  and  McDowell's  on  the  right  A  detachment  of  thirty-one 
men  of  the  Fourth  New  York  Cavalry,  under  my  command  as  first 
lieutenant,  was  camped  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  picket  reserve,  our 
duty  being  to  patrol  the  division  line  of  pickets  twice  during  the  night. 
We  had  no  day  duty  whatever  to  perform.  At  sundown  every  horse 
was  saddled,  and  every  man  in  readiness  for  any  emergency  at  a  moment's 
notice.  A  detachment  of  six  or  eight  men  would  accompany  me  at 
about  ten  o'clock  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  entire  line,  returning  about 
two  o'clock  A.M.  At  three  o'clock  I  would  take  a  fresh  detachment, 
and  remain  out  until  about  7  A.ii.  Saddles  were  then  removed,  and  all 
lay  down  to  rest,  except  six  men  and  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who, 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  held  in  readiness  for  any  special  call  during 
the  day.  This  had  been  our  daily  routine  for  about  six  weeks  prior  to 
December  2.  On  this  day,  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, I  was  alarmed  by  rapid  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  church.  I 
got  into  the  saddle  as  quickly  as  possible,  taking  the  six  men  with  me, 
leaving  orders  for  the  rest  of  the  detachment  to  join  me  as  soon  as 
saddled,  and  off  we  started  at  a  gallop.  The  ground  was  frozen,  and 
the  road  narrow  and  circuitous,  leading  through  the  timber  in  the 
direction  of  where  we  supposed  the  firing  was  going  on.  Pushing 
along  at  a  good  pace  over  the  hard,  icy  road,  our  small  number  made 
quite  a  considerable  racket,  and  would  apparently  indicate,  to  one  who 
could  not  see  us,  the  approach  of  quite  a  large  party  of  horsemen. 
W^e  had  not  gone  more  than  half  a  mile  when,  on  turning  a  bend  in 
the  road,  we  ran  into  a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  who  were  on  the 
turn  to  get  back.  They  heard  the  clatter  of  our  horses  and  rattle  of 
sabres,  and  had  no  idea  of  our  number.  Finding  them  on  the  run, 
i^e  kept  up  the  advantage  thus  gained,  peppering  at  them  with  our 
revolvers  until  they  got  beyond  the  church  and  cross-roads.     We  cap- 
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tared  half  a  dozen  of  their  number  and  several  horses  and  small-arms. 
One  man  of  the  Forty-fifth  New  York  was  killed  in  their  first  attack 
on  the  pickets. 

As  soon  as  the  remainder  of  my  detachment  came  op,  I  followed 
up  to  the  cross-roads,  and  there  discovered  a  regiment  of  rebel  cavalry 
about  three  hundred  yards  down  in  a  hollow  on  the  road,  and  to  all 
appearance  very  much  mixed  up.  I  formed  line  with  my  handful  of 
men  and  opened  fire  on  them,  which  was  continued  for  ten  or  fifleen 
minutes.  A  large  detachment  was  then  observed  working  round 
through  the  woods  to  get  in  our  rear,  while  one  daring  fellow  galloped 
out  from  its  ranks  up  towards  where  we  were  stationed, — I  suppose 
to  get  some  knowledge  of  our  strength.  We  let  him  come  on,  until 
he  was  about  fifty  yards  from  us  and  about  to  turn,  when  one  of  my 
men,  who  was  quietly  waiting,  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  he 
rolled  from  his  horse  with  his  life  as  the  penalty  for  his  rashness.  We 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  that  flanking  party  to  get  in  our  rear,  so 
quietly  withdrew  to  the  church,  where  the  infantry  had  formed  a  strong 
skirmish-line,  in  case  any  further  demonstration  was  made  by  what  we 
had  then  ascertained  to  be  the  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry  on  a  reconnoia- 
sance  from  Centerville.  Quite  a  number  of  them  being  clothed  in 
light  blue  overcoats,  in  that  way  rode  up  on  our  unsuspecting  pickets, 
capturing  a  few  and  killing  one  before  their  character  became  known. 
It  was  such  occasions  as  this  that  gave  rise  to  the  varied  day  signala 
with  the  arms,  or  musket,  or  sabre,  which  were  ordered  from  army 
headquarters,  as  a  challenge  and  me^ns  of  recognition  of  cavalry  or 
infantry  scouting-parties  returning  to  our  lines.  Each  day  a  change 
of  code  occurred.  The  picket,  seeing  a  body  of  troops  approaching, 
would  challenge  by  placing  his  musket  or  sabre  in  a  certain  position, 
when  the  challenged  party  would  be  required  to  answer  by  another 
signal,  different  from  that  given,  or  be  considered  as  an  enemy. 

We  subsequently  learned  that  our  firing  at  the  cross-roads  had  re- 
sulted quite  seriously  to  the  raiders;  their  loss,  as  reported  by  our 
informant,  being  one  officer  killed  and  ten  or  eleven  men  wounded. 
Strange  to  say,  not  a  shot  was  fired  by  them  in  return. 

It  is  this  little  afiair  that  has  no  official  recognition  in  the  records 
of  the  war,  other  than  what  I  have  stated, — a  verbal  account  of  it  to 
the  division  commander  and  by  his  order,  and  a  similar  one  to  the 
general  commanding  in  Washington,  a  few  days  after.  The  sequel  to 
it,  however,  I  am  vain  enough  to  relate,  was  a  reception  and  supper 
tendered  me  by  the  Forty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers,  and  my  pro- 
motion to  captain  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Wm.  R.  Parnell, 
Captain  Fird  Cavalry;  Brevet  LieutenarU^Cohnd  U.S.A, 

{Late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fourth  New  York  Oztra^.) 
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DuBiNG  the  late  Turco-;Ra8sian  war,  Russian  torpedo-boats  oon- 
Btantly  attacked  Turkish  ships.  These  attacks  were  made  not  only  by 
boats  armed  with  the  Pole  and  Harvey  torpedo,  but  with  the  newest 
type  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo  then  invented.  They  were  commanded 
by  as  active  and  gallant  a  set  of  men  as  ever  stepped  a  ship's  deck, 
and  who  made  every  possible  effort  to  destroy  Turkish  ironclads,  every 
one  of  which  returned  safely  to  Constantinople  after  the  war.  The 
only  loss  to  the  Turkish  squadron  was  two  small  wooden  gunboats 
blown  up  in  ihe  Danube  through  the  carelessness  of  their  commanders. 

I  venture  to  maintain  that  the  power  of  the  torpedo,  as  a  weapon 
of  oflfense  as  well  as  of  defense,  is  enormously  exaggerated.  Were  it 
not  80,  one  might  almost  say  that  naval  warfare  would  soon  come  to 
an  end  altogether,  inasmuch  as  no  fleet  or  ship  could  resist  such  a 
deadly  weapon.  Blockade  of  an  enemy's  port  could  not  be  main- 
tained. Vessels  could  never  lie  at  anchor  so  near  an  enemy's  coast. 
Fleets  could  not  cruise  in  the  neighborhood  of  hostile  ships  carrying 
torpedo-boats.  Ports  defended  by  torpedoes  could  not  be  attacked, 
harbors  and  estuaries  could  not  be  approadhed ;  and,  in  fact,  none  of 
the  old  systems  of  naval  warfare  could  be  put  into  execution.  The 
courage  of  naval  officers,  their  coolness  in  time  of  action,  their  seaman- 
like qualities,  of  which  some  nations  are  so  justly  proud,  would  be  put 
to  a  test  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  what  has  hitherto  taken 
place.  The  sailor,  although  brave  and  cool  in  a  fair  fight,  would  be  in 
constant  dread  of  being  hurled  into  the  air,  without  even  the  chance 
of  striking  a  blow  or  firing  a  shot  in  self-defense.  The  writer  of  this, 
while  commanding  squadrons  manned  by  men  who  have  not  only  the 
unsurpassed  courage  of  their  race,  but  who  have  recourse  when  in 
danger  to  the  almighty  word  kismety  and  only  think  of  danger  after  its 
arrival,  had  only  his  own  humble  idea  of  courage  without  kismet,  and 
thus  felt  all  the  anxiety  day  and  night,  for  nearly  a  year,  of  not  know- 
ing at  what  moment  he  might  receive  the  happy  dispatch  by  being 
blown  into  the  air. 

The  Russians  had,  very  shortly  after  I  had  anchored  my  squadron 
in  Batoum,  launched  several  torpedoes  at  the  ships,  in  spite  of  my 

^  Reprinted  from  Blaekvfood*»  Edinburgh  Magaxine, 
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having  placed  goaid-boats  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  One  of 
these  torpedoes  stnick  the  chain  of  the  flag-ship,  and  went  on  shore 
unexploded;  another  struck  on  the  armored  belt  of  a  corvette  and 
exploded,  bat  the  blow  being  at  an  angle,  it  did  no  material  injary. 
After  this  experience,  it  was  absolntely  incumbent  on  me  to  take  some 
steps  for  the  safety  of  the  vessels  under  my  command.  The  means  in 
my  power  for  torpedo  defense  were  unfortunately  very  limited,  but 
tliat  very  fact  enabled  me  to  prove  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention. For  example,  the  system  which  I  had  seen  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  hostile  fleets  in  torpedo  defense  comprised  a  system  of  idair-- 
age  which  it  was  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  employ.  Thus,  instead 
of  lighting  my  ship,  whereby  I  should  have  become  a  tai^t  for  the 
enemy,  I,  from  force  of  circumstances,  was  obliged  to  maintain  what 
was  in  reality  the  far  better  system  of  utter  darkness  from  sunset  to 
daylight     But  of  this  hereafter. 

I  will  now  relate  in  detail  the  plan  I  applied  as  a  defense  in  regard 
to  the  different  points  mentioned  above, — ^namely,  the  course  io  be 
adopted  for  the  safety  of  ships  of  war  while  blockading  an  enemy's 
port,  while  lying  at  anchor  near  an  enemy's  coast,  or  while  cruising  in 
tlie  neighborhood  of  hostile  ships  blockading.  I  think  that  the  ships 
should  be  always,  when  convenient,  under  way,  and  with  their  torpedo* 
nets  out,  constantly  changing  their  positions  so  as  not  to  be  easily  found 
by  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats :  no  lights  whatever  should  be  shown. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  anchor,  I  think  that  the  ships  should  be 
anchored  in  small  detachments,  and  a  system  of  defense  arranged  as 
follows,  placed  round  each  ship  or  detachment.     (See  Plan  No.  1.) 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  boats  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  or 
five  hundred  yards  will  be  placed  round  the  squadron  at  anchor.  These 
boats  will  be  connected  together  by  wire  ropes  immersed  about  two  feet 
in  the  water,  and  buoyed  in  the  centre.  The  object  of  this  is  to  catch 
the  screw  of  any  attacking  torpedo-boat.  It  has  been  proved  tliat 
common  rope,  used  for  want  of  anything  better,  has  efiectually  checked 
the  career  and  capsized  an  attacking  torpedo-boat  in  her  attempt  to 
destroy  a  Turkish  ship  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  last  war ;  and  I 
know  that  most  satisfactory  experiments  with  the  wire  rope  have  been 
made  elsewhere.  The  result  of  these  experiments  was  that  a  torpedo* 
boat,  steaming  nineteen  miles  an  hour,  has  capsized  while  dashing  full 
speed  on  to  an  imaginary  enemy's  ship. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  system,  carefully  applied,  would  prove  a 
most  efficient  and  thorough  defense  against  torpedo  attack.  I  am  aware 
that  the  present  torpedoes  are  fitted  with  screws  so  sharply  edged  that 
they  would  cut  through  any  rope  placed  to  stop  them.  With  the  wire 
rope  this  would  be  impossible.  This  system  of  defense  would  apply- 
to  single  ships  at  anchor  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  apply  to  a  squad- 
ron  or  to  a  detachment,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  larger  number  of 
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Plan  No.  1. 

The  wire  rope  between  the  boats  is  sunk  sufficiently  to  catch  the  screw  of  the 
torpedo-boat,  and  buoyed  half-way  between  the  boats  to  prevent  its  sinking  more 
than  necessary. 


N.B. — The  four  vessels  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  long.  The  two 
pain,  breadthways,  are  fifty  yards  apart.  There  are  twenty-four  boats,  each  eight 
to  nine  yards  long;  and  the  twenty -four  spaces  between  the  boats  are  fifty-four 
yards  each.  The  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  the  boats  is  five  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  which  keeps  them  four  hundred  yards  from  the  ships. 


ships  than  I  have  shown  on  the  plan  should  not  be  protected  in  a  sim- 
ilar way, — the  only  question  being,  that  the  radius  would  have  to  be 
increased  according  to  the  number  of  ships,  which  might  prove,  if 
overdone,  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible.  Objections  might  be  made 
that  in  bad  weather  boats  could  not  keep  their  positions.  I  have  had 
ample  proof  that  in  bad  weather  torpedo-boats  cannot  fire  with  any 
accuracy.     It  therefore  tells  both  ways. 

Now  as  to  lying  at  anchor  near  an  enemy's  coast  In  this  also  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  while  at  Batoum  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, where  I  had  frequently  under  my  command  twelve  or  fourteen 
ships,  against  which  the  Russians  constantly  organized  torpedo  attacks. 
All  their  attacks  were  unsuccessful,  for  the  following  reasons:  in  the 
Vol.  Xm.— No.  8.  18 
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first  place,  as  a  most  gallant  Russian  officer  informed  me  after  the  war, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  find  Batonm  at  all.  I  will  diverge  for  a  moment 
from  my  point  in  order  to  state  that  an  English  naval  officer  of  the 
highest  rank  and  position  informed  me  that  he  had  tried  defense  in 
torpedo  warfare,  he  himself  being  on  board  the  defending  ship,  that  he 
had  found  that  the  torpedo-boats  so  easily  discovered  his  vessel  in  the 
darkest  nights,  that,  had  it  been  real  warfare,  she  would  have  been 
sunk  or  destroyed. 

Now  if  a  man  tries  to  find  a  thing  in  the  dark  in  his  own  bed- 
room, he  can  easily  find  it ;  but  if  he  goes  into  another  man's  bed- 
room, it  will  puzzle  him  vastly  to  put  his  hands  upon  what  he  wants. 
I  make  this  comparison  because  I  imagine  that  the  attacking  torpedo- 
boats  referred  to  by  this  gallant  officer  came  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  knew  pretty  well  where  the  object  of  their  attack  was 
lying, — knew  the  bearings  and  distance  before  they  started  to  attack 
her,  aud  thus  had  very  little  difficulty  in  finding  their  way.  The 
attacks  by  the  Russian  ships  on  the  Turkish  squadrons  were  generally 
made  from  vessels  coming  from  i)orts  two  fanndred  to  three  hundred 
miles  off,  and  which,  on  a  pitch-dark  night,  had  to  find  a  harbor  where 
there  were  no  marks  or  lights  of  any  descriptions.  Nothing  could  be 
seen  beyond  the  dark  outline  of  the  high  mountains  behind  the  har- 
bor, which  were  next  to  useless  as  a  guide  to  the  anchorage.  More- 
over, we  had  a  plan  of  defense  at  Batoum  of  a  most  original  nature, 
proving  again  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  (See  Plan 
No.  2.) 

The  little  port  of  Batoum  and  its  towns  were  kept,  as  I  have  stated^ 
in  perfect  darkness.  The  severest  penalties  were  to  be  incurred  by 
those  who  showed  a  light  anywhere,  and  on  several  occasions  infraction 
of  that  rule  was  punished  with  great  severity.  On  one  occasion  we 
caught  an  old  rascal  showing  a  light  from  the  window  of  a  house 
prominently  placed  near  the  sea.  The  man  was  instantly  seized  and 
bastinadoed.  After  this,  and  when  one  or  two  other  examples  had 
been  made,  one  might  have  imagined  Batoum  a  city  of  the  dead  during 
the  night.  The  shape  of  the  harbor  is  shown  by  the  plan.  From  the 
spit  of  land  marked  A  we  improvised  a  breakwater,  consisting  of  such 
trees  and  spars  as  we  could  lay  our  hands  on.  These  trees  and  spars 
were  anchored  in  a  line  verging  towards  the  beach  at  a  point  called  B. 
To  these  trees  were  nailed  numbers  of  thin  planks  abreast,  straight 
down  into  the  water, — so  making,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of  planks  about 
twelve  feet  deep.  The  proof  of  their  efficacy  was  shown  one  morning 
by  our  finding  a  hole  in  the  planks,  and  a  torpedo  diverged  from  its 
course  lying  on  the  beach  at  the  point  marked  C.  This  torpedo  had 
not  exploded,  and,  when  discovered  by  the  guard-boats,  was  surrounded 
by  gaping  inhabitants  who,  in  their  astonishment,  looked  upon  this 
unusual  apparition  as  if  it  were  a  huge  fish  still  alive  and  moving  his 
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PLAif  No.  2. — Habbor  ov  Batoitm. 


taily — ^that  tail  being,  in  fact,  the  screw,  which  was  still  in  motion. 
This  proved  that,  as  we  had  anticipated,  the  direction  of  the  torpedo 
had  been  changed  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  planks ;  and  instead 
of  going  among  the  ships  at  anchor,  as  was  intended,  it  had  gone  ashore. 
I  think  this  experience  exceedingly  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  very 
little  will  turn  the  direction  of  a  fish-torpedo. 

On  several  other  occasions  attacks  were  made  bj  torpedo-boats  on 

the  ships  in  the  port  of  Batoum,  without  any  result,  beyond  a  loss  to 

the  Russians  of  three  or  four  torpedoes,  which   were  landed   on 

different  parts  of  the  beach,  near  to  which  the  Turkish  men-of-war 

were  lying  at  anchor.    Some  of  these  torpedoes  were  in  such  a  state 

o£  perfection  that  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  inventor,  knowing  that  we  had 

by  their  capture  become  the  possessor  of  his  secret,  made  a  special 

contract  with  the  Turkish  government,  whereby  he  was  bound  to  give 

twenty-five  torpedoes  at  cost  price,  and  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the 

Ottoman  Admiralty  were  to  pay  nothing  for  the  secret  (for  which 

other  governments  were  paying  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds) 

80  long  as  they  kept  it. 

I  shall  now  mention  a  curious  incident  which  happened  to  a  Turk- 
ish squadron  lying  at  anchor  and  protected  by  guard-boats,  placed 
somewhat  in  the  manner  I  have  already  described.  I  wish  my  readers 
always  to  remember  that  the  appliances  against  torpedoes  in  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  were  of  the  simplest  possible  description.  The  squadron 
ODDsisted  of  five  vessels,  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cruising  every 
night  to  avoid  torpedo  attack.  On  this  occasion  they  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  weather,  returned  to  their  anchorage.  A  Russian 
vessel^  carrying  five  torpedo-boats  in  tow,  started  from  Odessa  to  hunt 
for  the  Turkish  squadron,  who  were  supposed  to  be  cruising  off 
Serpent  Island,  about  eighty  miles  from  Odessa.     The  Muscovites 
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were  unable  to  find  their  enemy,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  even  had 
they  been  cruising  off  that  night,  the  Ottoman  ships  used  smokeless 
coal,  sailing  in  open  order  for  safety  against  collisions,  and  without 
showing  any  lights.  The  Russian  vessel  with  the  torpedo-boats  being 
disappointed  in  finding  what  she  wanted  at  sea,  proceeded  to  the  usual 
place  of  anchorage  of  the  Turkish  squadron  off  Soulina  mouth. 
Finding  the  weather  bad,  the  commander  thought  that  it  was  best  not 
to  attack ;  but  it  appears  that  one  of  the  torpedo-boats,  in  disobedience 
of  orders,  made  a  dash  at  the  Turkish  squadron.  This  particular 
boat  was  armed  with  the  Pole  torpedo.  The  officer  in  command  made 
a  gallant  charge  at  the  first  Turkish  vessel  he  could  discern  through 
the  darkness.  As  he  approached  her,  he  found  that  something  all  of  a 
sudden  stopped  his  way ;  he  saw  several  black  objects  approaching  him. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  struggled  to  get  alongside  the  vessel  under  her 
bows.  Finding  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  getting  quite  close,  he,  in 
despair,  discharged  his  torpedo,  but  without  doing  any  harm  whatever 
to  the  Turkish  ship  at  which  he  directed  it.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so 
when  (as  he  described  his  own  sensations  afterwards)  he  found  himself 
in  the  water  without  knowing  by  what  process  he  had  got  there,  or  how 
in  the  world  it  had  all  happened, — the  real  facts  being  that  the  black 
objects  he  saw  were  the  guard-boats,  which  were  being  drawn  closer  and 
closer  to  him  by  the  ropes  that  connected  them  together,  which  ropes 
fouling  his  screw  had  been  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  His  boat  was 
capsized  and  went  to  the  bottom,  whither  he  would  have  gone  too  if  he 
had  not  been  fished  out  by  the  crew  of  one  of  the  Turkish  guard-boats 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  greater  part  of  his  crew  were  drowned.  The 
name  of  this  daring  young  officer  was  Putskin ;  and  his  cool  courage 
was  very  amusing,  for  when  brought  before  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Turkish  squadron  in  a  half-drowned  condition,  he  could  only 
exclaim,  in  excellent  English,  "  Why  the  devil  didn't  I  blow  up  that 
ship !" 

He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  idea  what  had  stopped  him,  and  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that  a  rope  between  the  guard-boats  might  have 
fouled  his  screw. 

''Something  of  that  sort  must  have  happened,"  he  answered. 
"  But  why  the  devil  didn't  I  blow  up  that  ship !" 

The  poor  fellow  seemed  to  have  no  thought  regarding  the  sad 
plight  he  was  in :  he  only  grieved  for  not  having  succeeded  in  carr}'ing 
out  his  object. 

He  explained  to  me  that  the  other  torpedo-boats  which  started 
with  him  were  all  armed  with  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  but  that  it  teas 
impossible  to  use  it  in  bad  weather.  The  Pole  torpedo  might  have  done 
the  deed  he  was  so  anxious  to  perform,  and  with  it  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  "  blowing  up  that  ship."  He  was  too  plucky  a  fellow  to  be 
allowed  to  go  back  to  the  enemy,  so  we  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  the 
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ooDclusion  of  the  war:  and  I  only  hoped  that^  for  its  own  sake,  the 
Russian  Admiralty  did  not  lose  sight  of  such  a  dashing  and  determined 
o£Bcer. 

While  writing  on  incidents  of  the  war,  I  will  mention  another 
interesting  oocurrenoe.  A  Turkish  ironclad  was  lying  off  Soukoum 
Kali.  That  place  being  an  open  roadstead,  she  was  very  much  ex- 
posed, and  an  excellent  object  for  torpedo  attack.  A  fast  Russian 
cruiser  was  always  hovering  about,  but  the  cordon  of  guard-boats  con- 
nected by  ropes  prevented  her  torpedo-boat  from  making  any  attempt. 
This  torpedo-boat  was  armed  with  a  Harvey  torpedo.  One  night 
there  was  to  have  been  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Now  there  is  a  super- 
stition among  Orientals  regarding  an  eclipse,  which  caused  the  lookout 
to  be  somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  guard-boats  to  be  withdrawn  and 
nearer  the  man-of-war  than  they  should  have  been;  in  fact,  I  fear 
they  had  gone  quite  alongside,  thinking  more  of  the  mysterious  eclipse 
than  of  their  active  enemy. 

As  the  eclipse  only  lasted  for  about  a  couple  of  hours,  the  steamer 
carrying  the  torpedo-boat  must  have  been  near  in  the  offing,  and  should 
have  been  seen ;  although  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  system  of  no 
lights  and  no  smoke  was  carried  out  in  the  strictest  sense  by  the  Rus- 
sian torpedo-carrying  vessel.    However  this  may  be,  half  an  hour  after 
the  moon  was  eclipsed  the  attack  was  made  by  a  boat  carrying  a  Har- 
vey torpedo.    This  boat  succeeded  in  getting  so  near  that  she  was  able 
to  make  the  circuit  necessary  for  firing  her  torpedo,  and,  though  at- 
tacked by  the  guard-boats,  fired  it  within  ten  feet  of  the  Turkish  ship. 
A  great  explosion  and  much  smoke  was  the  result.    The  lookers-on  on 
shore  telegraphed  to  Sebastopol  that  they  saw  the  vessel  sink.     How- 
ever, so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  I  found,  on  visiting  her  two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  that,  except  for  a  slight  mark  on  her  side  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  no  damage  was  done.    On  the  vessel's  return  to 
Constantinople  she  was  put  into  dock,  when  it  was  found  that  she  had 
been  very  slightly  damaged ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  necessary  to  change  any 
of  her  outside  plates.    I  think  that  the  manoeuvres  necessary  to  make 
the  Harvey  torpedo  efficacious  render  it  a  weapon  on  which  little  or  no 
reliance  can  be  placed,  unless  all  the  hands  on  board  the  attacked  ship 
are  asleep.    I  would  rather  trust  to  the  Pole  than  to  the  Harvey  tor- 
pedo, though  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  them  counts  for  much  when 
a  sharp  lookout  is  kept     In  my  opinion  the  most  useful  torpedo  is  a 
fixed  one,  fired  either  by  contact  or  by  electric  batteries  at  a  distance, 
especially  when  they  are  used  in  defense  of  the  approaches  to  forts,  the 
entrances  of  harbors,  of  estuaries,  etc.    According  to  general  opinion, 
the  perfected  Whitehead  or  Swartzkoff  torpedo  is  the  only  weapon  for 
active  service  at  sea.     Let  us  examine  how  they  can  best  be  utilized. 
My  opinion  is  that  for  attack  they  are  of  very  doubtful  efficacy.     I 
remeEuber  on  one  occasion  I  followed  in  a  very  fast  frigate  (my  flag- 
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ship)  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  yacht  '^  Livadia"  too  near  to  the  fire  of  the 
forts  of  Sebastopol.  I  say  too  near^  because  I  drew  on  my  ship  such  a 
fire,  that,  had  I  not  "  cleared  pretty  quickly  out  of  that/'  I  should  not 
have  been  here  to-day  to  tell  the  story.  Since  the  war,  a  Russian  naval 
officer,  whose  name  was  Captain  Makaroff,  A.D.C.  to  H.  M.  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  told  me  that  he  had  under  his  command  seven  torpedo- 
boats,  with  which  he  volunteered  to  go  out — in  the  daytime  it  must 
be  remembered — ^and  attack  me.  We  discussed  at  some  length  the 
probable  result,  and  I  think  that  even  he  admitted  that  he  could  have 
done  nothing.  Here  is  my  view  and  argument.  I  said  to  him,  ^'  When 
I  saw  you  and  your  torpedo-boats  coming  out,  I  should  have  run  away. 
Now,  I  could  go  thirteen  or  fourteen  knots.  Tou  could  steam  about 
nineteen.  Thus  your  speed  following  me  would  have  been  about  five 
knots, — no  great  speed  at  which  to  approach  a  vessel  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  Nordenfeldt  guns, — guns  en  barbette  firing  grape,  shrapnel,  etc.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  should  have  destroyed  all  the  torpedo-boats ;  and 
this,  I  believe,  would  be  the  fate  of  any  day  attack  attempted  by  them.' 

'^  Well,  then,"  said  my  friend,  ^^  I  should  have  followed  and  at- 
tacked you  during  the  night." 

"  There  again,"  I  said,  "  I  think  that  you  would  have  failed,  be- 
cause if  you  had  been  in  range  of  my  small  guns  as  well  as  of  shell, 
say  at  about  three  thousand  yards,  before  dark  I  should  have  destroyed 
you.  After  dark  I  should  have  changed  my  course,  and  how  would 
you  have  found  me?  However,  supposing  that  I  had  stopped  in  the 
night  and  put  down  my  defenses,  what  could  you  have  done?  I  don't 
think  that  a  ship  can  be  seen  so  as  to  be  fired  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  yards  on  a  dark  night,  and  a  moving  ship  would  be 
a  still  more  difficult  mark.  If  a  torpedo-boat  came  nearer  than  four 
hundred  yards,  she  would  have  been  caught  by  the  line  of  defense, 
should  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  stop."  On  this  point  we  had  a 
long  and  somewhat  warm  discussion,  which  ended — at  least  I  flattered 
myself  it  did — in  the  Russian  officer's  remarking  that  really  he  thought, 
after  all,  that  he  could  have  done  nothing. 

I  find  that  naval  men  have,  as  a  rule,  great  confidence  in  a  system 
of  defense  against  torpedoes  by  means  of  nets,  and  I  understand  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  age  has  invented  a  plan  enabling  a  ship  to  steam 
seven  or  eight  knots  without  any  inconvenience  from  this  modern  crin* 
oline.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  ignore  the  utility  of  this  system  for 
want  of  a  better ;  but  I  hear  rumors  of  torpedoes  which  will  be  able 
to  attack  ships  at  a  point  that  cannot  be  protected  by  this  plan, — namely, 
under  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  where  the  protecting  net  would  have  no 
power.  But  the  torpedo,  of  whatever  description,  is  generally  carried 
in  a  boat,  and  if  you  can  manage  to  catch  or  destroy  the  boat,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  matter. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  power  of  torpedoes  for  attacking  purposes. 
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I  hear  it  said  that  during  a  naval  engagement  torpedoes  can  be  util- 
ized to  a  very  great  extent.  In  this  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  If  tor- 
pedoes can  accompany  squadrons  and  act  independently  either  against 
disabled  ships  or  even  against  ships  which  might  be  approached  un- 
peroeived^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  play  an  important 
part  in  a  naval  engagement.  But  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  their  re- 
maining constantly  at  sea  in  company  with  a  fleet.  The  French  al- 
ready are  drilling  their  torpedo-boats  to  accompany  a  sea-going  squad- 
ron ;  but  I  have  a  suspicion  that^  for  different  reasons,  these  boats  are 
constantly  obliged  to  return  to  port.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
torpedo-boat  is  built  of  the  lightest  material,  and  is  of  the  finest  work- 
manship. Very  little  would  therefore  tend  to  put  her  out  of  order. 
I  have  seen  a  torpedo-boat  before  a  gale,  in  a  gale,  and  afler  a  gale,  at 
sea ;  and  although  I  should  be  sorry  to  discourage  those  who  have  put 
faith  in  her  capacity  as  a  sea-boat,  still  I  must  say  that  in  the  last  state 
the  boat  represented  a  very  dilapidated  appearance. 

Although  it  is  the  fashion  for  ironclads  to  be  fitted  so  as  they  can 
launch  their  own  torpedoes,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  able  to 
do  so  with  efficiency,  for  several  reasons, — the  first  being,  that  a  tor- 
pedo is  never  sure  of  being  fired  with  accuracy  when  projected  from 
a  height  greater  than  two  or  three  feet  above  the  water.    In  fact,  it  has 
been  proved  that  to  obtain  the  so-called  accuracy  at  which  they  profess 
to  have  arrived,  the  torpedo  must  be  fixed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  in  the  boats  now  in  construction  the  most  important 
element  is  the  close  proximity  to  the  water  in  which  the  tubes  are 
placed.     I  myself  have  seen  torpedoes  fired  from  a  ship's  broadside, 
and  although  on  one  or  two  occasions  they  have  been  launched  with 
considerable  accuracy,  I  have  seen  one  of  them  immediately  after  its 
sabmersion  fly  straight  up  in  the  air  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
fifarip  from  which  it  had  been  fired ;  so  I  think  that  little  confidence  can 
be  placed,  at  present,  in  the  efficacy  of  torpedoes  fired  from  ships'  bat- 
teries. 

There  is  another  essential  point  as  regards  the  efficacy  of  sea-going 
torpedoes  during  a  naval  engagement.    A  torpedo-boat  might  in  the 
m<Me  mistake  a  friend  for  an  enemy.    Again,  let  us  suppose  that  two 
shipB  are  hotly  engaged,  and  that  one  of  them  succeeds  in  capturing 
the  other.    If  the  conquering  ship  neglects  to  hoist  on  her  prize  the 
flag  of  her  nation,  a  torpedo-boat  coming  from  a  distance,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  captor's  nationality,  is  as  likely  as  not  to  blow  the  prize  up. 
This  may  be  rather  far-fetched,  but  more  unlikely  things  have  really 
happened  in  naval  warfare.    Coming  naval  engagements  will  be  soon 
decided, — the  time  would  be  too  short  and  the  confusion  too  great  to 
allow  of  any  accurate  action  on  the  part  of  torpedo-boats.   Independent 
action  would  be  dangerous.    I  should  suggest  that  torpedo-boats  of  a 
smaller  class  that  can  be  hoisted  up  should  be  carried  on  board  men- 
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of-war.  These  ooold  be  used  or  not  as  required,  by  responsible  captains, 
who  would  be  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  thejr 
should  be  utilized. 

Now,  one  word  about  ofiensive  torpedo  warfare.  Torpedo-boats 
could  be  sent  from  blockading  squadrons  into  an  enemjr's  port,  and  .if 
the  enemj^s  ships  were  unprepared,  oould  do,  no  doubt,  a  vast  amount 
of  injury.  Further  than  this,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  they  can 
be  utilized. 

I  have  ventured  in  this  paper  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  great 
efficacy  of  the  so-called  fish-torpedo,  inasmuch  as  I  think  its  danger 
can  be  averted.     I  will  now  turn  to  other  torpedo  inventions,  which  I 
think,  when  perfected,  will  prove  better  adapted  to  naval  warfare.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  origin  of  the  torpedo  was  in  America 
during  the  great  war  between  the  North  and  South.    The  torpedo 
used,  although  at  that  time  in  its  infancy,  proved  itself  to  be  a  most 
deadly  weapon  of  defense.     Placed  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  in 
the  rivers  themselves,  and  in  shoal-water,  wherever  an  enemy  was 
likely  to  be  cruising,  it  did  good  service  on  many  occasions.     I  think 
I  am  right  when  I  say  that  more  than  fifteen  vessels  were  destroyed 
by  torpedoes  during  the  time  that  the  war  lasted.    This  torpedo  was, 
with  some  very  rare  exceptions,  used  as  a  mine  placed  either  floating, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  river,  and  several  vessels  were  thus 
destroyed  while  passing  over  these  snares.    More  than  one  case  of 
conspicuous  daring  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  naval  officers  occurred 
during  the  war,  while  using  most  effectively  what  is  called  the  cigar 
torpedo-boat    This  was  a  crafk  which,  when  in  motion,  was  entirely 
immersed,  except  the  top  of  the  funnel,  and  might  almost  be  called 
a  submarine  torpedo.     I  remember  on  one  occasion  during  the  war, 
when  I  was  at  Charleston,  meeting  in  a  coffee-room  at  that  place  a 
young  naval  officer  (a  Southerner),  with  whom  I  got  into  conversation. 
He  told  me  that  that  night  he  wa§  going  to  sink  a  Northern  man-of- 
war  which  was  blockading  the  port,  and  invited  me  to  see  him  off.     I 
accompanied  him  down  to  his  cigar-boat,  as  he  called  it,  and  found 
that  she  was  a  vessel  about  forty  feet  long,  shaped  like  a  cigar,  on  the 
bow  of  which  was  placed  a  torpedo.     On  his  stepping  on  board  with 
his  crew  of  four  men,  his  boat  was  immersed  till  nothing  but  a  small 
piece  of  funnel  was  visible.      He  moved  off  into  the  darkness  at  do 
great  speed, — say  at  about  five  miles  an  hour.    The  next  evening,  on 
visiting  the  coffee-house,  I  found  my  friend  sitting  quietly  smoking 
his  pipe.     He  told  me  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  a  hole  in  the 
frigate  which  he  had  attacked,  which  vessel  could,  in  fact,  be  seen 
lying  in  shallow  water,  some  seven  miles  off,  careened  over  to  repair 
damages.    But  he  said  that,  on  the  concussion  made  by  firing  the 
torpedo,  the  water  had  rushed  in  through  the  hatches  of  his  boat,  and 
she  had  sunk  to  the  bottom.    All  his  men  were  drowned.    He  said 
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that  he  didn't  know  how  he  escaped  himself,  but  he  fancied  that  he 
came  up  through, the  hatches,  as  he  found  himself  floating  about,  and 
swam  on  shore.  This  affair  was  officially  reported  by  the  American 
blockading  squadron,  corroborating  the  fact  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
frigate,  and  stating  that  the  torpedo-boat  was  got  up,  with  four  dead 
bodies  in  her  hold.  Here  is  one  system  which  might  be  utilized  in 
naval  warfare  if  perfected,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  a  sub- 
marine torpedo-boat  is  already  invented  by  Mr.  Nordenfeldt. 

In  regard  to  the  fixed  torpedoes  I  have  already  referred  to,  the 
admiral  commanding  the  American  squadron  told  me  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  steaming  in  line,  his  flag-ship  being  second  in  the 
order  of  sailing,  when  suddenly  the  ship  ahead  of  them  disappeared 
altogether,  having  struck  on  a  mine ;  and  that  he  found  these  mines 
the  most  deadly  enemies  to  deal  with,  especially  when  the  water  was 
not  very  deep.  I  have  seen  a  clever  invention  of  Colonel  Lay  tried 
at  Constantinople.  This  invention,  which  is  now  being  put  into  shape 
by  Mr.  Nordenfeldt,  struck  me  as  being  the  weapon  of  the  future,  if 
the  present  somewhat  serious  defect — namely,  its  want  of  speed  and 
immersion-— could  be  overcome.  When  I  saw  it  tried,  it  was  steered 
by  electricity,  and  went  very  straight  for  more  than  a  mile.  But  it 
was  too  visible  in  the  water,  and  only  obtained  about  nine  knots' 
speed,  and  thus,  I  think,  would  have  been  easily  destroyed  in  the  day- 
time. However,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Nordenfeldt  has 
partially,  if  not  entirely,  overcome  the  above-named  defects.  If  so, 
he  has  had  a  good  chance  of  taking  a  lead  in  torpedo-manufacture,  as 
he  does  now  in  machine-guns.  Greneral  Berdan  also  promises  great 
things  in  torpedoes.  If  he  can  do  what  he  professes,  he  will  cut  every 
one  out;  for  he  undertakes  to  give  speed,  distance,  safety  against  nets 
and  other  obstacles,  easy  steering  powers,  certainty  of  direction,  etc.  I 
wish  him  well,  but  he  has  been  a  very  long  time  about  it,  and  so  far 
his  trials  have  shown  few  satisfactory  results. 

Now,  in  this  paper  I  have  spoken  of  the  fish  or  Whitehead  torpedo, 
the  Harvey,  the  Pole,  the  fixed  or  mine  torpedo,  the  Lay  or  Norden- 
feldt, the  cigar-boat,  and  the  Berdan.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
other  inventions,  because  the  fact  remains  that  the  torpedo  is  not 
perfect, — ^no,  not  by  any  means.  When  it  is  so,  we  had  better  act  like 
the  coon  up  a  tree  in  America,  who  says  to  the  sportsman  whom  he 
knows  to  be  a  dead  shot,  ^'  Don't  shoot, — I'll  come  down ;"  for  war 
would  then  be  too  awful. 

As  the  torpedo  scare  may  extend  to  merchant  vessels,  I  will  say  a 
few  words  of  consolation  on  that  head.  A  merchant  vessel  need  not 
fear  the  torpedo-cruiser,  because  if  the  vessel  carrying  the  boats  which 
launch  that  nasty  weapon  can  get  near  enough  for  them  to  use  it,  she 
will  be  near  enough  to  go  alongside,  for  the  capture  of  valuable  prop- 
erty is  of  more  importance  than  its  destruction.    Moreover,  it  would 
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be  useless  to  send  out  torpedo-boats  alone  to  look  for  prizes.  Where 
could  they  be  sent  from?  Where  would  they  get  qoals?  And  what 
would  they  do  with  the  prizes  after  they  had  taken  them  ?  They  can- 
not carry  prize-crews ;  and  to  destroy  a  vessel  for  the  sake  of  destruc- 
tion would  be  a  wanton  act,  which  would  be  universally  condemned. 
Besides,  a  torpedo  is  a  very  expensive  article  to  throw  away  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  an  enemy's  merchant  vessel.  So  I  think  that  the 
captains  and  crews  of  merchant  vessels  may  breathe  freely  as  far  as  tor- 
pedoes are  concerned.  It  is  intended,  I  understand,  to  use  torpedoes 
on  board  regular  sea-going  vessels  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred tons.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  practicable  idea ;  and  should  the 
distance  a  torpedo  can  be  firied  be  increased,  these  vessels  would  be  ser- 
viceable craflb :  but  so  long  as  four  hundred  yards  is  the  maximum 
distance,  they  would,  unless  attacking  a  craft  of  their  own  size,  be 
liable  to  be  knocked  to  pieces  before  they  could  get  vrithin  torpedo- 
range  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  would  be  a 
much  larger  target  than  the  torpedo-boats. 

One  word  more.     I  would  ask  my  naval  friends  how  they  would 
judge  distance  at  night  when  firing  their  torpedoes,  and  how  they  pro- 
pose to  approach  ships  guarded  with  nets  and  boats?    Remember,  also, 
that  ships  can  cruise  with  their  nets  down.    The  fact  is,  that  what 
frightens  people  is  the  great  speed  at  which  they  see  the  devilish-look- 
ing torpedo-boat  dashing  by  them.     They  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  damage  that  great  speed  would  cause  to  the  torpedo-boat  itself, 
in  the  event  of  its  meeting  any  obstacle,  or  being  obliged  to  stop  sud- 
denly.    For  example,  a  curious  case  occurred  lately  on  this  coast.    A 
torpedo-boat  was  obliged  to  stop  suddenly,  the  result  being  that  her 
machinery  came  to  utter  grief,  and  three  men  were  killed  by  the  fires 
being  thrown  out  of  the  furnaces  and  on  them;  and  I  repeat  that  a 
boat  fouling  a  wire  rope  was  capsized  and  sunk,  through  the  sudden 
check  of  the  great  impetus  through  the  water.    Taking  into  considera- 
tion all  the  experiences  that  I  have  narrated  in  this  paper,  I  think  that 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that  fish-torpedo  warfare  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
bugbear,  and  though  not  to  be  entirely  despised,  may  be  designated  as 
the  "  naval  scare  of  the  day.'' 

HoBABT  Pacha.. 
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INDIAN  WARS  IN  TEXAS. 

II. 

Wabs  with  the  Pbaibie  Tribes. 

1829.— DuBiKG  the  spring  and  sammer  of  1829,  the  Prairie  Indians' 
became  troublesome,  and  continually  committed  depredations  upon 
the  unprotected  frontier  settlements.  Small  marauding-parties  would 
oome  in,  kill  stock,  rob  the  settlers,  and  leave  for  their  mountain 
retreats  before  they  could  be  punished.  This  was  annoying  to  the 
colonists,  and  they  determined  to  follow  them  to  their  hiding-places 
and  punish  them.  For  this  purpose,  Captains  Abner  £uykendall  and 
Henry  S.  Brown  conducted  a  scouting-party  of  one  hundred  volunteers 
op  ih<^  Colorado.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Saba  they  found  an  encamp- 
ment of  about  one  thousand  Waco  and  Tehuacana  Indians.  The  Indians 
were  surprised,  and  retreated,  leaving  their  women  and  children  behind. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  retreating  red-skins,  the  disap- 
pointed volunteers  returned  to  the  settlements,  without  molesting  the 
helpless  women  and  children  or  destroying  the  village. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  volunteers  after  his 
return,  gives  an  interesting  and  truthful  account  of  this  expedition : 

"CoLORAiK)  Bitbh,  Txz.,  January  %  1880. 
<*  Dkar  Frixkb  .  .  . :  Daring  the  past  summer  there  have  been  constant  Jep- 
rsdations  committed  on  the  frontier  settlements  by  the  Indians.  Strolling  parties 
have  been  constantly  coming  in,  killing  stock  and  robbing  the  settlers,  and  then 
leaTing  before  they  could  be  discovered  and  punished.  This  has  troubled  us  exceed- 
ingly. At  last  we  heard  that  a  party  of  the  Wacoes  and  Towaoonies  (Tehuacanas) 
had  encamped  during  the  summer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ban  Saba  Biver,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  crop  of  corn.  A  call  was  now  made  for  a  hundred  volunteers, 
who  were  raised  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  Abner  Kuykendall  was 
elected  captain.  We  obtained  the  services  of  two  guides,  a  Mexican  and  an  Indian, 
who  knew  the  route  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Saba  River,  and  also  where  the  Indians 
were  encamped.  We  then  set  out,  traveling  up  the  east  bank  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  when  we  struck  out,  taking  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Colorado  and 

^  <*  Prairie  Indians'' — a  name  commonly  applied  to  the  migratory  or  roaming 
tribes  who  once  held  sway  over  the  extensive  prairies  of  Texas.  This  included  the 
Comancbee,  Kiowas,  Apaches,  Wacoes,  Tehuacanas,  Oaddos,  and  other  kindred 
tribes. 
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the  Brazos  Rivers,  crossing  the  Yegna,  Brushy,  and  Little  Rivers.*  We  then 
traveled  up  on  the  hank  of  Little  River  to  the  mountains  of  the  Colorado.  For 
several  days  we  continued  our  course  through  the  mountains,  till  our  guides 
informed  us  that  they  thought  we  were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Indian 
encampment. 

"  Here  we  halted  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  sent  our  guides,  with  two  men  to 
accompany  them,  to  search  and  spy  out  the  situation  of  the  Indian  camps.  On  the 
second  day  they  returned,  and  hrought  information  that  we  were  ahout  twenty 
miles  from  the  Indian  encampment ;  that  they  had  spied  it  out,  and  had  found  a 
crossing  to  the  river.  They  also  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  we  could  get  to  the 
Indian  village  in  a  night.  We  remained  where  we  then  were  till  dark,  when  we 
set  out  for  the  Indian  village  with  the  expectation  of  arriving  and  attacking  the 
Indians  before  day.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  our  course  lay  over  mountains 
of  rock  and  through  cedar-brakes,  which  so  impeded  our  course  and  bewildered  our 
guides,  that  at  daylight  we  found  ourselves  near  the  Colorado  River  and  ignorant 
of  our  distance  from  the  Indian  village. 

<(  Here  was  a  deep  ravine  running  down  between  the  mountains,  and  hid  from 
the  eye  of  the  Indians  by  lofty  trees  which  towered  their  heads  in  grandeu  j  towards 
the  deep-blue  heavens  above.  Rocky  hills  lay  on  either  side  of  the  ravine,  and,  by 
their  overhanging  cliffs,  promised  a  safe  and  secure  hiding-place  from  the  savages, 
should  thev  be  near  where  we  were.  Into  this  ravine  we  went  with  our  horses. 
We  tied  our  horses  to  the  trees  and  secreted  ourselves,  determining  to  remain  here 
till  night  closed  in  upon  us,  and  then  make  our  way  to  the  Indian  encampment  and 
commence  an  attack. 

*'  We  now  sent  out  four  men  to  find  the  village,  as  we  did  not  know  how  fiir 
we  were  from  it.  They  had  been  gone  about  half  an  hour,  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  forty  Indians,  well  mounted  and  completely  armed  and  equipped.  They 
surrounded  our  men  without  firing  upon  them.  Finding  that  they  seemed  intent 
on  going  in  a  certain  direction,  the  Indians  formed  a  sort  of  half-circle  around 
them,  leaving  open  the  side  towards  which  they  were  traveling.  Knowing  that 
they  would  not  be  there  by  themselves,  but  must  belong  to  some  party,  the  Indians 
followed  them,  hoping  to  fall  upon  our  encampment  and  do  us  more  injury  than 
they  could  by  killing  our  men.  The  spies  came  on,  followed  by  the  savages,  till 
they  reached  a  cliff  which  overhung  our  place  of  concealment,  then  they  raised  a 
cry.     We  mounted  our  horses  in  an  instant  and  rode  up  the  bank. 

<*  The  Indians,  knowing  as  soon  as  our  men  hallooed  that  they  were  on  the 
encampment,  instantly  turned  their  horses'  heads  and  retreated.   We  pursued ;  but 
the  Indians  separated,  and  each  took  a  course  of  his  own.     Being  aware  that  we 
should  -no  longer  be  safe  in  concealment,  we  kept  on  to  the  crossing  of  the  Colorado. 
Immediately  on  crossing  we  beheld,  about  three  hundred  yards  above  us,  the  In- 
dian village ;  but  the  Indians  who  had  followed  our  spies  had  arrived  before  us  and 
given  the  alarm.    All  were  flying  from  the  town.    We  now  received  orders  to  ride 
in  quickly  and  fire.    We  obeyed,  but  only  succeeded  in  killing  one  man  :  the  rest 
were  soon  hid  from  our  view  by  the  thick  cedar-brake,  and  we  feared  pursuit  would 
be  useless,  for  our  horses'  feet  were  completely  worn  out,  and  would  not,  we  thought, 
be  able  to  follow.    One  gentleman,  Bartlett  Simms,  said  that  he  thought  his  hotee 
would  be  able  to  go,  and  that  if  others  would  accompany  him  he  would  pursue. 
Fifteen  of  us  Joined  him,  and  we  pressed  on  after  the  Indians.     We  passed  & 
great  many  women  and  children ;  but  as  we  did  not  wish  to  hurt  them,  we  still 

'  The  writer  remembers  hearing  a  gentleman,  a  son  of  one  of  the  volunteers 
who  accompanied  the  party,  giving  an  account  of  this  expedition,  and  he  said 
that  they  encamped  one  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Salado  Creek  in  Bell  County, 
where  the  beautiful  village  of  Salado  is  now  situated.  He  also  spoke  of  the  number 
of  bold  springs  along  the  banks  of  the  Salado.  The  second  night  after  leaving  this 
place,  he  said  they  encamped  at  the  famous  "  sulphur  springs''  in  Lsmpaaas  County. 
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kept  on  in  pursuit  of  the  men.  We  pushed  bo  close  upon  them  that  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  pack-horses  they  were  leading,  which  we  took  as  we  returned. 
We  followed  on  after  the  Indians  till  we  came  to  a  perpendicular  cliff  about  five 
hundred  feet  high,  extending  out  from  the  river  about  six  miles,  and  from  which 
we  could  find  no  possible  descent.  Before  us  lay  a  beautiful  valley,  along  the  side 
of  which  ran  the  river.  In  this  valley  we  could  see  numerous  Indians  on  their 
fleet  steeds. 

'*  Finding  it  impossible  to  follow  the  Indians  farther,  we  returned  to  the  town 
where  we  had  left  our  companions.  As  our  frontiers  were  ever  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  Indians,  we  determined  to  set  them  an  example  of  not  injuring  the  women 
and  children  or  burning  their  houses  (wigwams).  We  remained  in  the  village 
three  days  recruiting  ourselves  and  our  horses,  as*  we  found  plenty  of  corn,  meat, 
and  beans.  We  sent  across  the  river  for  some  of  our  friends  who  had  been  taken 
lick  and  left  behind  at  the  ravine  and  brought  them  into  town. 

"  There  were  in  the  village  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  wigwams :  making  a 
calculation  from  the  number  that  usually  live  in  a  wigwam,  there  were  a  thousand 
inhabitants  living  in  this  village.  On  leaving,  we  carried  with  us  what  buffalo- 
robes  and  deer-skins  we  wanted,  besides  brass  kettles,  pack-saddles,  beans,  and  sev- 
enty or  eighty  horses  and  mules. 

'*  We  traveled  together  one  day,  when  we  decided  to  separate  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  game.  We  now  divided  into  small  companies,  each  company  taking  a 
different  route.  In  the  company  which  I  was  in  there  were  five  or  six  of  us.  Our 
provisions  soon  gave  out,  and  as  the  game  had  been  killed  off  and  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  the  Indians  and  hunters,  we  suffered  greatly  for  food.  We  lived  three 
days  on  acorns  and  green  persimmons.  ...  At  last,  after  a  toilsome  ride  of  thirty- 
two  days,  we  arrived  at  our  homes  in  safety. 

**  I  am  your  true  friend, 

"W.  B.  Dkwkks." 


1830. — About  the  15th  of  June,  1830,  two  men — a  Mr.  Alexan- 
der and  his  son — were  killed  by  the  Indiaos  on  what  was  known  as  tfie 
Wilbarger  trace,  near  where  it  crossed  the  old  La  Bahia  road.  These 
men  had  a  load  of  dry-goods  and  groceries  which  they  were  carrying  to 
Bastrop,  their  place  of  residence.  After  horribly  mutilating  the  bodies 
of  the  two  unfortunate  men,  and  robbing  the  wagon  of  what  dry- 
goods,  tobacco,  etc.,  they  wanted,  the  Indians  left  the  place,  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  falls  on  the  Brazos.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  two 
men  were  soon  discovered  and  the  alarm  given.  A  small  party  was 
immediately  formed,  which  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  up  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  west  bank  of  Little  River ;  and,  finally,  after  hav- 
ing lost  their  trail,  it  followed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  main  branch 
of  Little  River,  fifty  miles  above  the  falls  of  the  Brazos.  Here  an  In- 
dian belonging  to  the  Caddo  tribe  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  lad  named 

Barney  ,  and   carried  into  camp.     He  told  the  Americans  that 

his  camp  was  some  five  miles  distant,  and  that  there  were  two  other 
Caddo  men,  two  Cherokees,  and  two  squaws  there.  With  the  captured 
Indian  for  a  guide,  the  party  at  once  made  their  way  to  the  camp  of  the 
Indians,  and  succeeded  in  taking  them  prisoners.  After  killing  the 
jBve  men,  the  scouts  returned  home,  leaving  the  two  squaws  to  wail  over 
their  dead  companions. 
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l^Zl.—Bowitfa  Famous  Indian  Fight.— On  the  2d  day  of  No- 
vember,  1831,  a  party  of  eleven  brave  and  adventurous  spirits,  con- 
sbting  of  Bezin  P.  Bowie,  James  Bowie,  David  Buchanan,  B.obert 
Armstrong,  Jesse  Wallace,'  Mathew  Doyle,  Cephas  Hamm,  James 
Coryell  (for  whom  the  present  county  of  Coryell  was  named),  Thomas 
McCaslin,  and  two  servant-boys, — Gonzales  and  Charles, — ^and  of  whom 
Bezin  P.  Bowie  and  his  brother  James  were  the  leaders,  set  out  from 
San  Antonio  to  search  for  the  long-abandoned  silver  mines  of  Las 
Almagnes,  which  were  supposed  to  be  situated  near  the  old  Spanish 
mission  of  San  Saba,  in  Menard  County,  and  which  traditions  said  were 
of  fabulous  richness.  Their  exact  location  had  been  forgotten  and  lost 
sight  of  by  men ;  and  for  many  years  they  remained  hidden  and  un- 
worked,  except,  perhaps,  to  a  very  limited  extent  by  the  surrounding 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  guarded  them  very  closely. 

For  seventeen  days  the  party  traveled  steadily  on,  making  in  day- 
time careful  exploration  of  the  strange  country  along  their  route,  and 
grouping  around  their  camp-fire  in  the  early  twilight  of  the  evenings; 
talking  until  far  into  the  night  of  the  treasure  of  which  they  were  in 
search,  and  only  retiring  to  their  rude  couches  to  dream  of  the  glitter- 
ing ore  which  they  hoped  soon  to  possess,  and  of  the  many  luxuries 
they  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  with  it.  Nothing  particular  occurred 
to  mar  the  pleasures  of  this  gay  company  of  fortune-seekers  until  the 
19th,  on  which  day,  says  Bezin  P.  Bowie,  whose  narrative  we  quote, — 

"  About  10  A.M.  we  were  overhauled  by  two  Comanche  Indians 
and  a  Mexican  captain,  who  had  struck  our  trail  and  followed  it  They 
stated  that  they  belonged  to  Isaonie's  party,  a  chief  of  the  Comanche  tribe. 
They  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  were  on  their  road  to  San  Antonio 
with  a  drove  of  horses  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Wacoes  and 
Tehuacanas,  and  were  about  returning  them  to  their  owners,  citizens  of 
San  Antonio.  After  smoking  and  talking  with  them  about  one  hoar 
and  making  them  a  few  presents  of  tobacco,  powder,  shot,  etc.,  they 
returned  to  their  party,  who  were  waiting  at  the  Liano  Biver.  We 
continued  our  journey  until  night  closed  upon  us,  when  we  encamped. 

'^  The  next  morning,  between  daylight  and  sunrise,  the  above-named 
Mexican  captain  returned  to  our  camp,  his  horse  very  much  fatigued ; 

'  Brave  Jesse  Wallace  was  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indians  a  few  years  after 
this ;  and  it  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenging  Jesse's  death  that  his  nephew, 
the  famous  Captain  "  Big-Foot"  Wallace, — then  a  beardless  boy,— came  to  Texas 
in  1886.  This  eccentric  and  amusing  character,  who  has  sent  many  a  **  tamal  red- 
skin" to  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  now  lives  near  San  Antonio,  a  retired  Indian- 
fighter,  having  had  enough  revenge  for  his  uncle's  death.  Captain  William  A. 
Wallace  was  one  of  the  greatest  Indian-fighters  that  Texas  ever  had,  and  his  name 
was  a  terror  to  the  Indians.  Wallace  had  many  thrilling  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  while  fighting  the  Indians,  some  of  which  will  be  recounted  in  a 
future  chapter  of  this  series.  He  was  once  captured  by  the  Comanches  and  doomed 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  was  only  saved  from  the  flames  by  the  timely  inter- 
position of  a  **  Pocahontas." 
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and  after  eating  and  smoking,  he  stated  to  us  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
his  chief,  Isaonie,  to  inform  us  that  we  were  followed  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  Tehuacana  and  Waco  Indians,  and  forty  Caddoe  who 
had  joined  them,  who  were  determined  to  have  our  scalps  at  all  risks. 
Isaonie  had  held  a  talk  with  them  all  the  previous  afternoon  and  en« 
deavored  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose ;  but  they  still  persisted 
and  left  him  enraged,  and  pursued  our  trail.  As  a  voucher  for  the 
truth  of  the  above,  the  Mexican  produced  his  chief's  silver  medal, 
which  is  common  among  the  natives  in  such  cases.  He  further  stated 
that  his  chief  requested  him  to  say  that  he  had  but  sixteen  men  badly 
aimed  and  without  ammunition ;  but  that  if  we  would  return  and  join 
him,  such  succor  as  he  could  give  us  he  would.  But  knowing  that  the 
enemy  lay  between  us  and  him,  we  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  pursue 
our  journey  and  endeavor  to  reach  before  night  the  old  fort  on  the  San 
Saba  River,  which  was  then  about  thirty  miles  distant.  The  Mexican 
then  returned  to  his  party,  and  we  proceeded  on«  Throughout  the  day 
we  encountered  bad  roads,  being  covered  with  rocks ;  and  the  horses' 
feet  being  worn  out,  we  were  disappointed  in  not  reaching  the  fort. 
In  the  evening,  we  had  some  little  difiBculty  in  picking  out  an  advan- 
tageous spot  where  to  encamp  for  the  night.  We,  however,  made  choice 
of  the  best  that  offered,  which  was  a  cluster  of  live-oak  trees,  some 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  body.  To  the 
north  of  them  was  a  thicket  of  live-oak  bushes  about  ten  feet  high, 
forty  yards  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  To  the  west,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty-five  or  forty  yards,  ran  a  stream  of  water. 

**  The  surrounding  country  was  an  open  prairie,  interspersed  with  a 
few  trees,  rocks,  and  broken  land.  The  trail  which  we  came  on  lay  to 
the  east  of  our  encampment.  After  taking  the  precaution  to  prepare 
our  8pot  for  defense,  by  cutting  a  road  inside  the  thicket  of  bushes,  we 
hobbled  our  horses  and  placed  sentinels  for  the  night.  We  were  now 
distant  six  miles  from  the  old  fort  above  mentioned,  which  was  built 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1752  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  while 
working  the  silver  mines,  which  are  a  mile  distant.  A  few  years  after, 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Comanche  Indians  and  every  soul  put  to  death. 
Since  that  time  it  has  never  been  occupied.^     Within  the  fort  is  a 

• 

4  "  San  Saba. — This  mission,  located  in  Menard  Countyi  on  the  river  to  which 
it  ^ve  Its  name,  was  founded  in  1784  by  a  company  of  fathers  from  Santa  F6. 
Tba  mission  was  doing  well,  and  the  fathers  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  the 
speedy  Cbristianization  of  the  numerous  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Comanches,  who 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  ecclesiastics.  But  in  1752  a  silver  mine, 
called  lias  Almagnes,  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort.  This  drew 
to  the  place  a  number  of  miners  and  adventurers,  some  of  whom  quarreled  with 
the  Indians,  and  at  a  time  when  the  few  soldiers  were  absent  from  the  fort.  The 
exasperated  savages  fell  upon  the  defenseless  missionaries  and  put  them  all  to  death, 
not  sparing  even  the  domestics.  This  was  a  sad  blow  and  an  ungrateful  return 
for  the  self-sacriflcing  labors  of  the  fathers." — ^Thrall. 
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churchy  which^  had  we  reached  before  nighty  it  was  our  intention  to 
have  occupied,  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  Indians.    The  fort  sur- 
rounds about  one  acre  of  land  under  a  twelve-foot  stone  wall.   Nothing 
occurred  throughout  the  night,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  the  morning  in 
making  preparations  for  continuing  our  journey  to  the  fort;  and  when 
in  the  act  of  starting,  we  discovered  the  Indians  on  our  trail  to  the 
east,  about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  and  a  footman  about  fifty  yards 
ahead  of  the  main  body,  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  tracking.     The 
cry  of  Indians  was  given,  and  all  hands  to  arms.    We  dismounted,  and 
both  saddle-  and  pack-horses  were  immediately  made  fast  to  the  trees. 
As  soon  as  they  found  we  had  discovered  them,  they  gave  the  war- 
whoop,  halted,  and  commenced  stripping  preparatory  to  action.    A  num- 
ber of  mounted  Indians  were  reconnoitring  the  ground.    Among  them 
we  discovered,  by  the  cut  of  their  hair,  a  few  Caddo  Indians,  who  had 
always  previously  been  friendly  to  Americans.    Their  number  being 
so  far  greater  than  ours,— one  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  eleven, — it  was 
agreed  that  I  should  be  sent  out  to  talk  to  them,  and  endeavor  to  com- 
promise rather  than  attempt  to  fight.     I  accordingly  started,  with 
David  Buchanan  in  company,  and  walked  to  within  about  forty  yards 
of  where  they  had  halted,  and  requested  them  in  their  own  tongue  to 
send  forward  their  chief,  as  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him.     Their  answer 
was,  ^  How  de  do  ?  how  de  do  f  in  English,  at  the  same  time  firing  a 
volley  of  buckshot  at  us,  one  of  which  broke  Buchanan's  leg.      I 
promptly  returned  their  salutation  with  the  contents  of  a  double-bar- 
reled shot-gun  and  a  pistol.    After  several  efforts,  I  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  Buchanan  upon  my  shoulder  and  hastily  retreated  towards 
the  encampment     They  then  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us,  which 
wounded  Buchanan  in   two  more  places  slightly,  and   piercing    my 
undershirt  in  several  places,  but  doing  me  no  harm.   When  they  found 
their  shot  failed  to  bring  me  down,  eight  of  the  red  devils  came  after 
me  on  foot  with  their  tomahawks.   When  they  were  close  upon  us,  oar 
friends  rushed  forward  with  their  rifies,  and  gave  them  a  volley  that 
killed  four  of  their  number  and  sent  the  other  four  howling  back  to 
the  main  body.     We  had  now  reached  our  position,  and  all  was  still 
for  about  five  minutes.    We  then  discovered  a  hill  to  the  northeast,  at 
the  distance  of  sixty  yards,  red  with  Indians,  who,  with  a  loud   yell, 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us.     Their  chief,  on  horseback,  was  urging 
them  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  charge,  walking  his  horse,  perfectly  com- 
posed.    When  we  first  discovered  him,  our  guns  were  all  empty,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Hamm's.     James  Bowie  cried  out,  *  Who  is 
loaded  ?'     Mr.  Hamm  observed,  *  I  am.'    He  was  then  told  to  shoot 
the  Indian  on  horseback.     He  did  so,  breaking  his  leg  and  killing  his 
horse.     We  now  discovered  him  hopping  around  his  horse  on  one  leg, 
with  his  shield  on  his  arm  to  ward  ofi*  the  balls.     By  this  time  four  of 
our  party,  being  reloaded,  fired  at  the  same  instant,  all  the  balls  taking 
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effect  through  the  shield.    He  fell^  and  was  immediately  surrounded 
bj  eight  or  ten  of  his  faithful  warriors,  who  picked  him  up  and  bore 
him  off;  several  of  these  were  shot  by  our  party.     The  whole  body 
then  retreated  behind  the  hill  out  of  sight,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Indians  who  were  running  from  tree  to  tree  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
rifles.    They  now  covered  the  hill  the  second  time,  and  bringing  up 
their  bowmen,  who  had  not  been  in  action  before,  they  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  with  balls  and  arrows,  which  we  returned  by  a  well-directed 
aim  with  our  rifles.    At  this  instant  another  chief  appeared  on  horse- 
back, near  the  spot  where  the  last  one  fell.     The  same  question  of  who 
was  loaded  was  asked ;  the  answer  was,  '  Nobody,*  when  little  Charles, 
the  mulatto  servant,  came  running  up  with  Buchanan's  rifle,  which  had 
Bot  been  fired  since  he  was  wounded,  and  handed  it  to  James  Bowie^ 
who  instantly  fired,  bringing  the  chief  from  his  horse.  *  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  six  or  eight  of  his  braves,  as  was  the  first  one,  and  was 
borne  off  under  our  destructive  fire.     While  we  were  busily  engaged 
in  defending  ourselves  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  on  the  hiil,  a 
party  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Caddos  had,  by  creeping  along  under 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  succeeded  in  getting  within  forty  yards  of  us, 
pouring  a  volley  from  their  rifles,  which  severely  wounded  Matthew 
Doyle,  the  ball  entering  in  the  left  breast  and  coming  out  of  the  back.   As 
soon  as  he  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded,  Thomas  McCaslin  hastened  to 
the  spot  where  he  fell, shouting,  ^  Where  is  the  Indian  that  shot  Doyle?' 
He  was  told  by  a  more  experienced  man  not  to  venture  there,  as,  from 
the  report  of  their  guns,  they  must  be  experienced  riflemen.    At  that 
instant  he  discovered  an  Indian,  and  while  in  the  act  of  raising  his 
piece,  was  shot  through  the  heart  and  expired.     Robert  Armstrong 
exclaimed,  '  D — n  the  red  devil  that  killed  McCaslin,  where  is  he  ?' 
He  was  warned  not  to  venture  there,  as  he  would  share  the  same  fate. 
Armstrong  discovered  an  Indian,  and  was  just  bringing  his  gun  up, 
when  he  was  fired  at,  the  ball  cutting  part  of  the  stock  of  his  gun  off 
and  lodging  against  the  barrel.     During  this  time,  the  Indians  had 
formed  a  complete  circle  around  us,  taking  shelter  behind  the  points 
of  rocks,  scattering  trees,  and  bushes.    The  firing  now  became  general 
from  all  quarters.    Finding  our  position  too  much  exposed,  we  made 
a  rash  for  the  thicket  before  spoken  of,  which  we  fortunately  reached 
without  injury  from  their  heavy  fire.    The  first  thing  necessary  after 
reaching  our  new  position  was  to  dislodge  the  Caddo  riflemen  from 
under  the  bank  of  the  creek,  who- were  now  within  point-blank  shot 
This  we  soon  succeeded  in  doing  by  shooting  most  of  them  through  the 
head,  as  we  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  them  without  their  seeing  us. 
**The  road  we  had  wisely  cut  around  the  thicket  the  night  previous 
now  gave  us  an  advantageous  situation  over  that  of  the  enemy,  as  we 
bad  a  fair  view  of  them  in  the  prairie,  while  we  were  entirely  hid  from 

the  sight  of  the  Indians.    They  now  suffered  severely  from  our  rifleS| 
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losing  four  or  five  men  at  every  discharge.  We  would  baffle  their 
shots  by  moving  six  or  eight  feet  the  moment  we  had  fired^  leaving 
the  smoke  of  our  guns  as  a  mark  for  them  to  shoot  at.  They  would 
put  twenty  balls  within  the  space  of  a  square  foot  where  they  had 
seen  the  smoke.  In  this  manner  we  fought  them  for  two  hours^  with 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  a  red  devil  bite  the  dust;  while  we  only 
had  one  man  wounded,  James  Coryell,  who  was  shot  through  the  arm, 
the  ball  lodging  in  his  side,  first  cutting  away  a  bush,  which  prevented 
it  from  penetrating  deep  enough  to  do  any  serious  injury.  They  now 
discovered  that  we  were  not  to  be  dislodged  from  our  hiding-place; 
and,  as  they  had  suffered  a  heavy  loss  without  harming  us,  they  deter- 
mined to  resort  to  stratagem  by  putting  fire  to  the  dry  grass  in  the 
prairie,  for  the  double  purpose  of  routing  us  from  our  snug  position, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  to  carry  away  their  dead,  which  had 
fallen  near  us.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  from  the  west,  and  they 
placed  the  fire  in  that  quarter  where  it  burnt  down  all  the  grass  to  the 
creek,  and  then  bore  off  to  the  right  and  left,  leaving  around  our 
position  a  space  of  about  five  acres  that  was  untouched  by  the  fire. 
Under  cover  of  this  smoke  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  portion  of 
their  dead  and  wounded.  In  the  mean  time  we  were  busily  engaged  in 
scraping  away  the  dry  grass  and  leaves  from  our  wounded  men  and 
baggage,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  passing  over  it,  and  likewise  in 
pulling  up  rocks  and  bushes  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  breastwork. 

"  Finding  that  they  had  failed  in  routing  us  by  the  fire,  as  they 
had  anticipated,  they  again  occupied  the  rocks,  trees,  and  bushes  in 
the  prairie,  and  commenced  another  furious  attack,  which  they  kept  up 
for  some  time,  when  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  north,  and  blew 
very  hard, — *  a  norther.*     We  now  discovered  our  dangerous  situation 
should  the  Indians  succeed  in  putting  fire  to  the  small  spot  which  we 
occupied,  and  kept  a  strict  watch  all  around.     The  two  servantrboys, 
Charles  and  Gonzales,  were  employed  in  scraping  away  the  dry  grass 
and  leaves  from  around  the  baggage  and  pulling  up  rocks  and  placing 
them  around  the  wounded  men.     The  rest  of  us  were  warmly  engaged 
with  the  enemy.     The  point  from  which  the  wind  now  blow  being 
favorable  to  fire  our  position,  one  of  the  Indians  succeeded  in  crawling 
down  the  creek  and  putting  fire  to  the  grass  that  had  not  yet  been 
burnt,  but  before  he  could  retreat  back  to  his  party  he  was  killed  by 
Robert  Armstrong.    At  this  fearful  moment  we  saw  no  chance   of 
escape.    The  fire  was  moving  rapidly  towards  us,  impelled  by  a  strong 
wind,  and  the  flames  were  leaping  high  in  the  air.     What  was  to  be 
done?    We  must  either  be  burnt  up  alive,  or  rush  into  the  open 
prairie  to  be  shot  down  by  the  yelling  demons. 

''  This  encouraged  the  Indians,  and  to  make  our  case  more  distressing 
they  rent  the  air  with  their  hideous  shouts  and  yells,  at  the  same  time 
firing  about  twenty  volleys  a  minute  into  our  covert.    This  was 
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rible  to  think  of.  What  could  we  do  ?  As  soon  as  the  smoke  hid 
OS  from  their  view  we  huddled  together  and  held  a  hurried  consulta- 
tion as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Our  greatest  fear  was  that  they 
might  charge  us  under  cover  of  the  smoke^  as  we  could  make  but  one 
effectual  fire.  The  sparks  were  flying  about  so  thick  that  no  man 
could  open  his  powder-horn  without  running  the  risk  of  being  blown 
up.  However,  we  finally  came  to  the  determination^  had  they  charged 
OS,  to  give  them  one  fire^  place  our  backs  together,  draw  our  knives, 
and  fight  them  to  the  bitter  end.  Our  next  fear  was,  should  they  not 
charge  us  and  we  retain  our  present  position,  we  must  be  burned  up. 
It  was  then  decided  that  each  man  should  take  care  of  himself  as  best 
he  could — like  the  old  proverb,  '  Every  man  for  himself  and  the 
Indians  for  all' — until  the  fire  arrived  at  the  ring  around  our  baggage 
and  wounded  men,  and  there  it  should  be  smothered  with  buffalo-rob^, 
bear-skins,  deer-skins,  and  blankets,  which,  after  a  hard  fight,  we 
succeeded  in  doing.  Our  thicket  being  so  much  burnt  and  scorched 
that  it  afforded  us  little  or  no  shelter,  we  all  got  into  the  ring  that  was 
made  around  our  wounded  men  and  baggage,' and  commenced  building 
our  breastworks  higher  with  the  loose  rocks  from  the  inside  and  dirt 
dug  up  with  our  knives  and  sticks. 

''  During  the  last  fire,  the  Indians  had  succeeded  in  removing  all 
their  killed  and  wounded  which  lay  near  us. 

"  It  was  now  sundown,  and  we  had  been  warmly  engaged  with  the 
Indians  since  sunrise,  a  period  of  thirteen  hours;  and  they,  seeing  us 
still  alive  and  ready  for  fight,  drew  off  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
yards,  and  encamped  for  the  night  with  their  dead  and  wounded. 

"  Our  party  now  commenced  to  work  in  raising  our  fortification 
higher,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  breast-high  by  10  p.m.    We  now  filled 
all  of  our  vessels  and  skins  with  water,  expecting  another  attack  the 
next  morning.     We  could  distinctly  hear  the  Indians  nearly  all  night 
crying  and  wailing  over  their  dead,  which  is  their  custom ;  and  the 
next  morning  at  daylight  they  shot  a  mortally  wounded  chief,  it  being 
also  a  custom  to  shoot  any  of  their  tribe  that  are  mortally  wounded. 
After  that,  they  set  out  with  their  dead  and  wounded  to  a  mountain 
about  a  mile  distant,  where  they  deposited  their  dead  in  a  cave  on  the 
south  side  of  it.     At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  of  our  party, 
Jesse  Wallace  and  James  Bowie,  went  out  from  the  fortification  to  the 
encampment  where  the  Indians  had  lain   the  night  previous,  and 
oouDted  forty-eight  bloody  spots  on  the  grass  where  the  dead  and 
wounded  had  been  lying.     As  near  as  we  could  judge,  their  loss  must 
have  been  forty  killed  and  thirty  wounded.*     Finding  ourselves  con- 
siderably cut  up,  having  one  man,  Thomas  McCasIin,  killed,  and  three, 
I>avid  Buchanan,  Matthew  Doyle,  and  James  Coryell,  wounded,  five 
horses  killed  and  three  wounded,  we  recommenced  strengthening  our 

»  The  Indians  had  eighty-two  killed  and  wovnded,  Holly's  "  Texas,"  p.  172. 
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little  fort,  and  oontinaed  our  labors  nntil  1  p.m.,  when  the  arrival  (^ 
thirteen  Indians  drew  us  into  our  fort  again.  As  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered that  we  were  still  there,  fortified  and  readv  for  fight,  thqr 
scampered  off.  We,  after  that,  remained  in  our  fort  eight  days.  The 
Indians  hovered  around  us  for  several  days,  but,  having  lost  a  great 
many  of  their  number,  among  whom  were  several  war  chiefs,  they  did 
not  renew  the  battle. 

^'  At  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  our  wounded  men  and  horses 
being  all  in  pretty  good  traveling  order,  and  the  coast  being  clear  of 
Indians,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  We  left 
the  fort  at  dark  and  traveled  all  night  and  the  next  day  until  after- 
noon, when  we  picked  out  an  advantageous  spot  and  fortified  our- 
selves, where  we  remained  two  days  expecting  the  Indians  would 
again,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  we  had  left  our  fort,  follow  our  trail; 
but  fortunately  we  saw  nothing  more  of  them.  David  Buchanan's 
wounded  leg  here  mortified,  and  having  no  surgical  instruments 
or  medicine  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  dose  of  salts,  we  boiled  some 
live-oak  bark  very  strong,  thickened  it  with  pounded  charcoal  and 
Indian  meal,  made  a  poultice  of  it,  and  tied  it  around  his  leg,  over 
which  we  sewed  a  buffalo-skin,  and  traveled  along  five  days  without 
looking  at  it;  but  when  it  was  opened  it  was  in  a  fairway  for  healing. 
The  mortified  parts  had  all  dropped  off,  and  his  leg  is  now,  in  1885, 
as  well  as  it  ever  was. 

^^  There  was  none  of  the  party  but  had  his  skin  cut  in  several  places 
and  numerous  shot-holes  through  his  clothes. 

"  On  the  twelfth  day  after  leaving  our  fort  we  arrived  in  good  order 
with  our  wounded  men  and  horses,  but  no  treasures,  at  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar.''* 

1832. — As  we  have  seen,  the  Indians  along  the  Texan  frontier 
were  very  troublesome  and  mischievous.  In  fact,  scarcely  a  month 
passed  without  some  murder  or  robbery  committed  by  them.  The 
year  1832  was  not  an  exception.  But,  fortunately  for  the  Texans,  the 
different  tribes  had  a  good  deal  of  fighting  among  themselves,  especially 
the  Comanches  and  Shawnees. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  party  of  five  hundred  Comanches 
came  into  San  Antonio.  At  that  time,  a  party  of  Shawnees,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  were  encamped  in  the  hills  about  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  the  town.  A  Comanche  Indian  attempted  to  carry  off  one 
of  the  Shawnee  women  who  was  in  town.  She  fled  to  her  people, 
giving  them  information  of  what  had  occurred,  and  they  prepared  an 
ambuscade  for  their  enemies  at  a  point  where  they  expected  them  to 
encamp.     The  Comanches  came  as  anticipated,  and  took  off  their  packs. 

*  The  citizens  of  Bexar,  in  a  memorial  to  the  general  government,  state  that 
within  ten  years,  from  1822  to  1832,  ninety-seven  citizens,  hesides  the  soldiers  killed 
in  hattle  had  been  murdered  by  hostile  Indians. 
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Just  at  this  time  the  Shawnees  opened  fire  on  them,  and  though  they 
rallied  often,  so  deadly  was  the  fire,  and  so  secure  the  position  of  the 
attacking  party,  that  the  Comanches  at  last  fled,  leaving  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dead  on  the  field.  The  discomfited  party  returned  to 
San  Antonio,  and  the  Mexicans  sent  out  a  large  force  to  assist  them ; 
but  the  Shawnees  made  good  their  retreat,  and  thus  escaped  the  wrath 
of  the  exasperated  Comanches.^ 

1833.— TAe  Scalping  of  Josxah  Wilbarger.— In  the  fall  of  1833, 
Josiah  Wilbarger,*  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Hornsby,  and  another  gen- 
tleman whose  name  we  do  not  remember,  left  the  town  of  Bastrop,  on 
the  Colorado,  on  an  exploring  and  hunting  excursion  in  the  mountains 
near  and  about  the  present  city  of  Austin.  After  spending  several 
days  hunting  and  fishing  in  this  then  wild  region,  they  concluded  to 
return  home.  After  the  first  day's  journey  homeward  they  encamped 
for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream — since  called  Wilbarger 
Creek — ^at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  numerous  mountain-spurs  in  that 
vicinity,  feeling  quite  secure,  as  they  had  seen  no  indication  of  the 
presence  of  Indians  on  their  trip ;  but  they  were  doomed  to  a  sad 
disappointment. 

While  quietly  dispatching  their  morning  repast,  after  a  pleasant 
night's  repose  under  the  starlit  canopy  of  heaven,  they  were  suddenly 
startled  by  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  on  the  mountain-side  above  them, 
and,  on  looking  up,  they  beheld  a  large  body  of  mounted  Indians, 
armed  and  in  their  war-paint,  dashing  upon  them  at  full  speed  with  wild 
and  savage  yells.  Ere  a  second  thought  could  enter  their  excited  minds 
the  painted  demons  were  throwing  their  balls  and  arrows  with  deadly 
aim  in  their  midst.  One  of  the  men  fell  with  a  death-shriek,  pierced 
with  a  score  of  balls  and  arrows.  Wilbarger  having  received  a  ball 
through  the  neck  and  several  arrows  elsewhere  on  his  person,  now  sank 
apparently  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Seeing  this,  and  terrified  to  wild- 
nesB,  the  survivor,  young  Hornsby,  mounted  his  fleet  steed,  without 
saddle  or  bridle,  with  nothing  save  a  bit  of  rope  around  its  neck, 
hastily  thrown  over  the  nose,  and  gave  the  noble  animal  full  opportu- 
nity to  do  or — let  his  rider  die.  The  horse,  whether  from  fright  or  in- 
stinctive affection  for  his  master,  performed  what  his  rider  considered 
a  noble  part,  and  soon  left  the  yelling  savages  far  behind.  Seeing  that 
pursuit  was  useless  the  Indians  gave  up  the  chase,  leaving  the  young 

*  TeUgram  and  Texiu  Register^  August  14,  1889. 

'Josiah  Wilbarger,  a  man  of  plain,  practical  aente  and  strong  nerre,  was  a 
naiiye  of  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky ;  and,  in  1828,  when  just  arrived  at  manhood, 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Pilce  County,  Missouri.  Having  married,  he  removed 
to  Texas  in  1826-27,  and  about  1880  he  settled  at  or  near  Bastrop,  on  the  Colorado, 
then  the  extreme  outpost  of  the  settlements  in  that  direction.  The  narrative  here 
given  is  not  overdrawn  in  the  least,  the  facts  having  been  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
^iathias  Wilbarger,  now  living  near  Round  Bock,  Texas,  and  a  brother  of  the  un- 
fortunate Josiah  Wilbarger. 
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man  to  pursue  his  course  alone.*  Hornsbj  was  not  long  in  reaching 
the  settlement^  when  he  at  once  reported  both  Wilbarger  and  the  other 
gentleman  as  slain. 

The  settlements  at  this  period  were  very  feeble^  and  it  required  some 
little  time  for  the  necessary  number  of  men  to  prepare  to  go  out  to 
bury  the  dead.  They  did  not  reach  the  spot  till  about  sunset  on  the 
following  day^  when,  to  their  surprise,  they  espied  a  bloody,  hideous- 
looking  mass  in  the  shape  of  a  man  reclining  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  near 
a  small  pool  of  water.  So  shocked  and  surprised  were  they  that  they 
involuntarily  hesitated  whether  to  advance  or  retire.  But  just  at  this 
moment  a  voice  was  heard.  "  TTis  I,  Wilbarger ;  come  on,  friends.'* 
Thus  faintly  spoke  the  object  of  their  gaze.  And  so  it  was.  Poor 
Wilbarger  had  not  only  been  shot  three  times,  but  he  had  been  scalped 
while  he  was  yet  unconscious,  and  left  for  dead.  He  was  indeed  a 
pitiable-looking  object,  the  sight  of  which  caused  the  stout-hearted 
frontiersmen  to  shudder.  The  burning  sun  had  literally  parched  his 
naked  skull ;  and,  but  for  returning  consciousness  and  the  ability  to 
drag  his  enfeebled  body  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  he  must  have  died  ere 
help  came.    He  was  totally  unable  to  rise. 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  were  speedily  interred  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  and  poor  Wilbarger  was  placed  on  a  litter**  and  borne 
into  Bastrop,  where  kind  nursing  in  a  few  weeks  restored  him  to  ordi- 
nary health.  But  his  head  had  too  long  been  bleached  by  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  ever  to  heal  up. 

*  Young  Homsby — who  was  a  new-comer  to  the  country,  and  who  was  at  the 
time  on  his  first  frontier  expedition,  it  is  said — was  so  excited  that  he  arrived  at  his 
home  in  Bastropi  thirty-five  miles  distant,  with  the  piece  of  buffalo-meat  he  was 
masticating  when  the  attack  was  made,  firmly  clinched  in  his  teeth. 

^  '<  An  interesting  and  curious  incident  connected  with  the  scalping  of  Wil- 
barger, and  his  recovery  the  subsequent  day  by  his  friends,  may  be  here  briefly  and 
appropriately  mentioned.     The  night  after  young  Hornsby  returned  home,  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Reuben  Hornsby,  had  a  singular  vision.    The  lady  thrice  awoke  her 
husband  to  tell  him  that  in  a  dream  she  had  seen  their  friend  Wilbarger  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  and  that  they  were  scalping  him.    Twice  he  succeeded  in 
allaying  her  apprehensions  by  assuring  her  that  dreams  are  always  airy  and  unreal, 
and  that  it  was  unwise  to  allow  them  to  disturb  her  rest.    The  third  time,  however, 
she  refused  to  be  pacified,  insisting  that  he  should  immediately  quit  his  couch, 
arouse  the  neighbors,  and  go  to  the  rescue  of  Wilbarger.    She  furthermore  told 
her  husband  that  the  scalped  and  bleeding  man  would  be  found  leaning  against  a 
tree  near  a  pool  of  water,  describing  with  the  utmost  particularity  the  spot  and  its 
surroundings.    Mr.  Hornsby,  in  compliance  with  his  wife's  wishes,  and  to  relieve 
her  intense  anxiety,  left  his  bed,  roused  from  their  slumbers  a  few  friends  who 
were  at  hand,  and,  after  preparing  a  litter  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mrs. 
Hornsby,  went  forth  with  them  in  the  direction  of  the  place  indicated.     They 
reached  the  spot  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  found  Wilbarger  weltering  in  his 
blood,  just  as  Mrs.  Hornsby  had  seen  him  in  her  dreams.    On  the  litter  above 
mentioned  Wilbarger  was  placed  and  conveyed  home.     The  foregoing  facta  are 
authentic  and  reliable.    To  say  the  least  of  them,  they  exhibit  a  marvelous  ooinol- 
dence  of  circumstances.'' — Baker^a  ^^  Scrap-Book  of  Texaa,*' 
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Wilbarger  lived  twelve  years  and  married,  his  first  wife  having 
died ;  but  during  all  these  years  his  head  remained  an  incurable  wound, 
tormenting  and  agonizing  the  unfortunate  man  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  his  home  near  Bastrop  in  1845. 

1834. — The  FaJLe  of  Judge  Martin^  etc, — In  June  of  this  year, 
Judge  Grabriel  N.  Martin,  with  his  little  son  and  a  negro  man-servant, 
went  out  on  a  buffalo-hunt  high  up  on  the  False  Washita.^^  After 
enjoying  several  days  of  exciting  sport  in  this  delightful  region,  the 
trio  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  band  of  eleven  Pawnee  Indians. 
A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and  Martin  and  the  n^ro  were  over- 
powered and  tortured  to  death,  the  Indians  piercing  them  with  lances 
until  life  was  extinct.  After  horribly  mutilating  the  already  perforated 
bodies  of  the  two  men  and  scalping  Martin,^  the  Indians  took  the  lad 
prisoner,  carrying  him  to  their  village  on  the  Red  River. 

The  news  of  this  shocking  tragedy  soon  reached  the  settlements,  and 
Mr.  Martin's  brother-in-law,  Travis  G.  Wright,  with  three  companions, 
started  to  recover  the  captive  boy.  They  fortunately  fell  in  with  a 
company  of  United  States  soldiers  under  Colonel  (now  General) 
Dodge,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Pawnee  village  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  them.  After  a  four  days'  march,  they  arrived  at  the  Pawnee 
village.  The  day- after  their  arrival.  Colonel  Dodge  opened  a  council 
with  the  chiefs  in  their  council-house,  where  he  had  the  most  of  his 
officers  around  him.  He  first  explained  to  them  the  friendly  views 
with  which  he  came  to  see  them,  and  of  the  wish  of  our  government 
to  establish  a  lasting  peace  with  them,  which  they  pretended  to  iap- 
preciate  and  highly  estimate.  Teh-toot-sah,  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe, 
a  very  old  and  venerable-looking  man,  several  times  replied  to  Colonel 
Dodge  in  a  very  eloquent  manner,  assuring  him  of  the  friendly  feeling 
of  the  people  towards  the  pale-faces  in  the  direction  from  whence  he 
came, — ^Texas.  After  explaining,  in  general,  the  objects  of  his  visit. 
Colonel  Dodge  told  the  Indians  that  he  should  expect  from  them  some 
account  of  the  foul  murder  of  Judge  Martin  and  his  servant  on  the 
False  Washita,  which  had  been  perpetrated  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  which  the  Comanches  had  told  him  was  done  by  the  Pawnees. 
The  oolonel  told  them  also  that  he  learned  from  the  Comanches  that  they 
had  the  little  boy,  the  son  of  the  murdered  gentleman,  in  tlieir  posses- 
sion, and  that  he  should  expect  them  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  friends 
who  were  present.     They  positively  denied  all  knowledge  of   the 

^  Judge  Gabriel  N.  Martin  is  deacribed  as  being  a  very  respectable,  indepen- 
dent, and  fearless  man,  who  lived  high  up  on  the  Red  Kiver.  For  several  years  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  little  son  and  a  negro  man-servant  to  live  in 
this  wild  region  every  summer.  He  would  pitch  his  tent  upon  the  prairie,  and 
spend  several  months  in  banting  and  killing  buffalo  and  other  wild  game  for  his 
awn  amusement. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Indians  have  never  been  known  to  scalp  a  negro. 
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murder  or  of  the  boy.  The  demand  was  repeatedly  made  and  as  often 
denied,  until  at  length  a  negro  man  who  was  living  with  the  tribe,  and 
who  spoke  good  English,  came  into  the  oonncil-house  and  stated  that 
such  a  boy  had  recently  been  brought  into  their  village  and  was  now  a 
prisoner  among  them.  This  excited  great  surprise  and  indignation  in 
the  council,  and  Colonel  Dodge  then  informed  the  chiefs  that  the 
council  would  rest  here,  and  certainly  nothing  more  of  a  peaceable 
nature  would  transpire  until  the  boy  was  brought  in.  In  this  alarming 
dilemma,  all  remained  in  gloomy  silence  and  stoical  indifference  for 
several  minutes,  when  Colonel  Dodge  further  stated  to  the  chiefs  that, 
as  an  evidence  of  his  friendly  intentions  towards  them,  he  had  on 
starting  purchased,  at  a  very  great  price,  from  their  enemy,  the  C^ages, 
three  (two  Pawnee  and  one  Kiowa)  girls,  who  had  been  stolen  from 
them  several  years  before,  and  whom  their  enemy  had  held  as  prisoners 
for  a  high  ransom.  He  stated  that  he  had  the  girls  with  him,  but 
would  not  give  them  up  until  the  boy  was  produced.  He  also  made 
another  demand,  which  was  for  the  restoration  of  a  Texas  ranger  by 
the  name  of  Abbe,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  during  the 
previous  summer.  They  acknowledged  the  seizure  of  this  man,  but 
all  declared  that  he  had  been  taken  by  a  party  of  Comanches  over 
whom  they  had  no  control,  and  carried  beyond  the  UXo  Grande  River 
into  Mexico,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  After  a  long  consultation 
about  the  boy,  seeing  their  plans  defeated  by  the  evidence  of  the  negro, 
and  also  being  convinced  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  whites  by 
bringing  home  their  prisoners  from  the  Osages,  they  sent  out  and  had 
the  boy  brought  in  from  the  middle  of  a  cornfield,  where  he  had  been 
hid.  When  brought  in,  he  was  entirely  naked  with  the  exception  of 
the  scanty  dress  worn  by  the  children  of  the  tribe.  He  was  a  yery 
bright  and  intelligent  little  fellow  of  nine  summers.  His  appearance 
caused  considerable  excitement  and  commotion  in  the  council,  and  as 
he  passed  among  the  crowd  he  looked  around  and  exclaimed  in  great 
surprise,  ^^  What!  are  there  white  men  here?"  to  which  Dodge  replied 
by  asking  him  his  name.  He  promptly  answered,  ^^  My  name  is  Matthew 
Wright  Martin."^*  He  was  then  received  into  the  arms  of  Dodge, 
who  embraced  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  three  little  Indian 
girls  were  then  brought  in,  and  soon  recognized  by  their  overjoyed 
friends  and  relatives,  who  embraced  them  with  the  most  extravagant 
expressions  of  joy.  The  heart  of  the  venerable  old  chief  was  melted 
at  this  evidence  of  the  white  man's  friendship.     He  at  once  embraced 

• 

"  Matthew  "Wright  Martin,  the  little  boy  above  mentioned,  was  carried  tbe 
entire  distance  to  Fort  Gibson  in  the  arms  of  his  relatives  and  the  dragoons,  iRrho 
took  turns  in  carrying  him.  After  the  command  arrived  there  he  was  transmitted 
to  the  Bed  Biver,  under  an  escort  furnished  by  Colonel  Dodge,  who  had  the 
satisfaction  of  delivering  him  into  the  arms  of  his  disconsolate  and  half-distraoted' 
mother. 
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Colonel  Dodge  and  all  of  the  other  officers  in  turn,  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks.  From  this  moment  the  council,  which  before 
had  been  a  very  grave  and  uncertain  one,  took  a  pleasing  and  friendly 
tarn.  The  stoical  old  chief  now  ordered  the  women  to  supply  the 
dragoons  with  something  to  eat.  This  kind  and  generous  hospitality 
was  highly  appreciated  by  the  hungry  soldierS|  as  they  had  consumed 
their  last  rations  twelve  hours  before.  After  several  days  of  counsel- 
ing, a  treaty  was  formed,  and  for  some  time  the  Pawnees  remained 
friendly  towards  Texas.^^ 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Indians  were  very  troublesome, 
and  were  constantly  depredating  along  the  frontier,  killing  the  unpro- 
tected and  helpless  settlers,  and  stealing  their  horses.  For  the  purpose 
of  recovering  a  large  number  of  horses  which  had  recently  been  stolen, 
and  to  punish  the  Indians,  a  large  party  of  volunteers,  under  Colonel 
John  H.  Moore,  with  Captains  R.  M.  Williams  ("  Three-legged  Wil- 
lie"), Phil  Coe,  and  G.  W.  Bennett,  went  on  a  long  and  somewhat  fa- 
tiguing scout  against  the  Wacoes  and  Tehuacanas.  The  Indians  were  • 
found,  surprised,  and  severely  chastised,  and  many  of  the  stolen  horses 
were  recovered.  Having  accomplished  their  object,  the  men  returned 
to  the  settlements  with  their  booty. 

Later  on,  a  Mr.  Brown  and  another  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jamison  lefl  Austin's  colony  with  a  few  adventurous  comrades  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  '^  Enchanted  Rock""  in  Llano  County.  They 
succeeded  in  finding  it,  but  were  unable  to  break  off  any  specimens* 
On  their  way  home,  the  Indians  discovered  them ;  and  mistrusting 
that  they  had  visited  the  rock,  attacked  them,  killing  several  of 
the  party  and  taking  one  prisoner.  The  others  made  their  escape, 
and  after  many  days  of  toil  and  fatigue  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
settlement*  The  one  who  was  taken  prisoner  was  afterwards  brought 
by  the  Indians  into  the  frontier  settlements  on  the  Brazos,  where  he 
was  sold  to  a  trader,  who  delivered  him  to  his  friends. 

Abont  the  15th  of  September,  a  party  of  twelve  men  from  Clay 
County  went  out  on  a  hunting  and  prospecting  tour.  After  traveling 
for  aboat  eight  or  nine  days  without  being  molested  or  seeing  any 

u  it  Xhe  council  proceeded  successfUllj  and  pleasantly  for  seyeral  days,  whilst 
tbe  warriors  of  the  Kiowas  and  Wacoes,  two  adjoining  and  kindred  tribes  living 
Ikrther  to  the  west,  were  arriving,  and  also  a  great  many  Comanches,  who  had 
beard  of  our  arrival,  until  two  thousand  or  more  of  these  wild  and  fearless-looking 
fellows  were  assembled,  and  all  from  their  horses'  backs,  with  weapons  in  hand, 
were  looking  into  our  pitiable  little  encampment  of  two  hundred  men  in  a  state  of 
dependence,  and  at  the  same  time  nearly  one-half  of  the  number  too  sick  to  have 
made  a  succeasfti)  resistance  if  we  had  been  attacked." — Catlings  "  North  American 

u  The  Enchanted  Bock  is  considered  quite  a  strange  and  wonderful  natural 
curiosity :  it  is  supposed  to  be  platinum.  The  Indians  held  it  sacred  from  time 
immemorial,  and  made  an  annual  visit  to  worship  it.  They  would  never  allow 
any  white  penon  to  approach  it. 
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Indians^  they  encamped  on  a  small  river^  supposed  to  be  Little  River, 
between  the  Brazos  and  Colorado.  Soon  after  retiring  for  the  night 
to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  while  the  party  were  little 
dreaming  of  danger  from  lurking  savages,  they  were  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  party  of  Comanche  Indians,  who  had  followed 
their  trail  during  the  past  day.  The  men  were  overpowered,  and  all 
but  two  were  massacred  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Howard  Netherton,  a  young 
man,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  other  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Silas  Lapham, 
escaped  without  being  observed  by  the  wily  Comanches;  and  after 
wandering  about  for  several  days,  he  arrived  at  the  settlement  near 
Bastrop  in  an  almost  exhausted  and  naked  condition.  Lapham  made 
his  escape  in  his  night-clothes,  without  hat  or  shoes,  and  without  a 
single  firearm  or  weapon  with  which  to  defend  himself  or  to  kill  game 
for  food ;  and  while  he  could  see,  as  he  would  express  it,  '^  just  oodles 
of  turkeys,  deer,^'  etc.,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  a  few  berries 
and  grapes.  His  feet  soon  became  very  sore  and  inflamed,  and  it  was 
only  by  wrapping  tliem  with  a  part  of  his  scanty  dress  that  he  was 
enabled  to  walk.  In  this  condition  Lapham  arrived  in  the  settlements, 
when  the  sad  story  of  his  sufferings  and  the  fate  of  his  companions 
was  told.  Lapham  was  unable  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  massacr^ 
and  the  settlers,  fearing  they  would  share  the  same  fate  that  befell  the 
unfortunate  party  of  hunters,  did  not  go  out  to  bury  the  murdered 
men,  leaving  their  bones  to  be  picked  by  the  wild  beasts  and  bleached 
by  the  sun. 

*'  The  immigrant's  way  o'er  the  Western  desert  is  mark'd  by 
Gamp-fires  long  consum'd  and  bones  that  bleach  in  the  sunshine." 

The  young  man  above  mentioned,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  was  afterwards  burned  at  the  stake  for  attempting  to  make  his 
escape. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  a  small  party  of  surveyors  from  Austin's 
colony  met  with  a  similar  fate  while  out  surveying  on  the  San  Gabriel, 
near  Greorgetown.  It  always  agitated  the  Indians  to  see  the  whites  sur- 
veying their  lands.  It  seems  that  a  small  party  of  Indians  had  gone  to 
the  surveyors  and  warned  them  to  leave  the  vicinity  or  they  would 
be  killed.  This  the  party  promised  to  do,  but  as  soon  as  the  Indians 
had  gone,  as  they  thought,  they  again  resumed  work,  when  the  infuri- 
ated savages  fell  upon  them.  A  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued, 
the  Indians  coming  out  victorious  in  the  end.  Not  one  of  the  sur- 
veyors escaped  to  tell  the  story  of  their  fate. 

The  Indians  being  jubilant  over  their  victory,  proceeded  to  hold  a 
scalp-dance,  as  is  their  custom  on  such  occasions.  After  the  dance  had 
been  carried  on  until  far  into  the  night  and  the  painted  dancers  had 
been  drowsy  and  fatigued,  they  were  in  turn  surprised  by  a  party  of 
buffalo-hunters  who  were  encamped  a  few  miles  above.    The  hunters 
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were  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  camp-fire  of  the  IndianS;  and  after 
looking  on  the  dance  for  several  hours  from  a  neighboring  hill-top^ 
they  suddenly  fell  upon  the  red-skins^  killing  nearly  all  of  them. 
Oflly  a  few  escaped. 

The  straggle  now  became  general,  and  for  some  time  the  settlers 
and  the  Indians  kept  up  a  constant  warfare  along  the  border.  Vol- 
umes might  be  written,  giving  the  particulars  of  depredations  and 
bloody  battles  fought.  Almost  every  hiU  and  dale  between  the  Colo- 
rado and  the  Brazos  is  the  scene  of  some  tragedy  enacted  by  the  con* 
tending  foes  between  the  years  1834  and  1836.^* 

>*  In  speaking  of  this  turbalent  period  in  our  history,  Dewees  saySi  .  .  . 
"  Since  I  last  wrote  you,  the  first  storm  of  Mexican  wrath  has  lulled ;  but  the  In- 
dians, who  have  ever  been  our  enemy,  still  continue  to  annoy  u^.  They  are  con- 
tinually coming  in  from  every  side  and  committing  depredations.  The  Cherokeei 
have  lately  received  a  grant  of  land  on  the  north  of  us  from  the  Mexican  govern* 
ment  Then  the  Wacoes  and  Tehuacanas  are  residing  above  us,  the  Gomanches 
west  of  us,  and  the  Lapans  (Li pans),  whom  the  Mexicans  can  send  in  at  any  time 
to  annoy  us,  dwell  upon  our  frontier.  Were  it  not  for  the  constant  expectation  of 
something  far  more  dreadful  (meaning  their  Mexican  troubles),  we  should  con- 
sider the  incursions  of  these  savage  tribes  as  no  small  molestation.  But  they  seldom 
come  in  and  give  us  battle :  they  will  fall  upon  small  parties  of  men  and  kill  them» 
and  also  steal  our  horses  and  cattle.  Indeed,  such  a  thing  as  being  free  from  the 
molestations  of  Indians  has  never  been  known  in  the  history  of  Texas,  and  doubt- 
less will  not  be  known  for  many  years  to  come." — Deweea  Letters^  October  81,  1S84. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Colonel  Almonte  visitod  the  country  to  inquire 
into  its  condition.  He  reports  the  total  Indian  population  at  that  time  at  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred,  of  whom  ton  thousand  eight  hundred  were  regarded  as 
hostile,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  as  friendly.  Of  the  hostile  Indians,  Al- 
monte aaaigns  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  to  the  Department  of  Bexar,  and  six 
hundred  to  the  Department  of  the  Brazos.  This  did  not  include  the  civilized  In- 
dians about  Nacogdoches,  of  whom  Almonto  speaks  as  citizens  of  Mexico,  and 
loyal  to  that  government. 

James  T.  DeShieldb. 

Bkltok,  TxXAfl. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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NATIONAL   ENCAMPMENTS. 

The  late  so-called  oational  encampment  at  Philadelphia  has  drawn 
much  attention  to  the  propriety  of  concentrating  troops  of  several 
States  and  the  federal  government  into  a  common  camp^  to  be  estab- 
lished yearly  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     The  example  alluded 
to  can  in  no  proper  sense  be  called  a  national  encampment.     It  is  trae 
the  forces  there  assembled^  probably  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  com- 
prised organizations  of  infantry  and  artillery  gathered  from  eight  or 
nine  States^  and  two  mounted  batteries  of  artillery  of  the  regular 
army.    However,  if  the  extent  of  territory  represented  be  a  test,  it 
might  reasonably  come  within  a  liberal  definition.     The  general  gov- 
ernment recognized  it  so  far,  only,  as  to  detail  the  judges  and  an  officer 
from  the  army,  to  lay  out  the  camp,  and  to  send  two  batteries;  bat 
further  than  this  the  authorities  of  the  War  Department  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  go.     It  is  understood  that  more  than  one  general  officer  of 
the  army  declined  to  take  command ;  and  a  distinguished  gentleman 
of  high  rank  in  the  war,  who,  before  the  close  of  it,  was  the  able  head 
of  an  army,  on  visiting  the  grounds,  refused  the  invitation  of  the 
manager,  a  civilian,  to  assume  the  responsibility,  whether  because  he  is 
now  out  of  the  service,  federal  and  State,  or  from  whatsoever  reason, 
IS  not  known.     Thus  the  military  control  of  it  rested  upon  the  officers 
of  the  camp  themselves,  and  if  rumor  tells  the  truth,  as  she  has  some- 
times been  known  to  do,  at  least  three  officers  of  the  grade  of  colonel, 
under  the  direction  of  the  civilian  manager,  may  in  a  sense  be  said, 
during  the  one  week  of  its  existence,  to  have  been  in  command.    In 
the  main,  outside  of  two  regiments  from  Ohio,  the  force  was  made  up 
of  independent  companies,  the  captains  of  which  were  subject  to  the 
orders  of  no  one  except  those  of  that  curiosity  in  military  usages, 
the  civilian  manager.    The  result  of  the  encampment  was  simply  a 
drill  for  prizes  for  superiority  in  company  exercises.     The  Ohio  fo- 
ments and  the  Kentucky  battalion,  as  such,  took  no  part  in  the  perform- 
ances, beyond  the  usual  reviews  and  dress-parade.  Outside  the  regular 
batteries,  the  band  of  the  First  Ohio,  and  a  drummer  of  that  fine  com- 
pany, the  Montgomery  Grays,  it  is  believed  there  was  not  a  single 
musician  in  camp ;  a  fact  probably  due  to  the  great  expense  of  bringing 
field-music  with  them.     Had  the  programme  been  fully  carried  out 
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as  it  was  prepared,  there  would  have  been  competitive  manoeuvres  by 
brigades^  raiments,  and  battalions,  for  excellence  or  superiority,  in 
which  handsome  prizes  in  money,  banners,  badges,  flags,  etc.,  were 
liberally  offered  to  the  successful  participants.  The  fees  taken  in  from 
spectators,  for  admission  to  the  inclosed  grounds  where  the  drilling  took 
place,  were  expected  to  pay  the  expenses;  thus  charging  the  public  to 
see  the  exhibition  of  troops  maintained  at  the  public  cost 

It  is  understood  that  many  such  encampments  have  been  held  in 

the  South  and  West,  where  they  evidently  are  regarded  with  high 

popular  favor,  since  the  Houston  Light  Guard,  of  Texas,  the  most 

successful  company  at  Philadelphia,  already  within  this  year  has 

carried  off  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  way  of  premiums  for 

superiority  in  drill.    Thus,  before  generally  discussing  the  propriety 

of  national  encampments  justly  so  designated,  the  question  may  be 

eoosidered  whether  or  not  an  encampment  should  be  held  solely  for 

the  purposes  of  illustrating  excellence  in  drill,  either  of  companies  or 

larger  bodies.     The  singleness  of  this  question  becomes  the  more 

apparent,  since  at  the  Fairmount  camp,  and  presumably  at  all  the 

others  held  under  like  auspices,  no  general  guard  or  police  duty  was 

attempted,  or  at  least  carried  out ;  no  uniform  plan  of  carrying  on  the 

subsistence  or  quartermaster's  department  was  tried  or  adopted ;  and 

DO  officer  was  put  in  authority,  whose  orders  were  duly  recognized,  or 

at  all  events  enforced.    The  competing  captains  cannot  be  censured 

for  a  lack  of  disposition  to  put  on  guards,  as  they  had  no  men  to  spare 

for  that  or  any  other  purpose,  beyond  those  who  were  to  drill;  and 

consistent  with  the  object  of  their  presence,  they  could  not  be  fatigued 

by  guard  duty  and  a  resulting  loss  of  sleep.     If  good  order  was 

observed,  it  was  voluntarily  observed ;  a  creditable  fact  entirely  due  to 

the  excellent  character  of  the  o£Bcers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  several 

organizations  tlierein  assembled. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  over  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
proficiency  or  superiority  in  drill.  However,  the  bodies  which  entered 
for  the  contest  were  very  small ;  of  the  militia  batteries  (those  of  the 
regular  army  of  course  did  not  compete)  there  were  only  dismounted 
sections;  of  the  infantry,  none  of  the  companies  appeared  with  more 
than  three  officers,  two  guides,  and  twenty-four  men,  the  limit  in  fact, 
for  obvious  reasons,  prescribed  by  the  management.  It  cannot  be 
seriously  contended  that  the  exhibitions  by  these  small  detachments, 
beautiful  as  they  were,  are  in  any  fair  sense  a  display  of  military 
superiority.  Evidently  the  men  were  picked,  as  it  is  not  to  be  sup^ 
posed  that  any  State  maintains  companies  of  that  size.  Even  if  they 
were  not,  the  companies  being  of  an  aggregate,  twenty-seven,  allowed 
under  the  laws  of  their  States  respectively,  it  is  plain  that  almost  every* 
thing  else  was  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  success.  In  many  respects 
the  men  were  not  equipped  as  provided  for  by  army  regulations.    Some 
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wore  creepers  to  prevent  slipping  on  the  grass;  others  had  filed  off 
or  smoothed  down  the  muzzles  of  their  rifles,  in  order  with  more 
ease  and  rapidity  to  fix  their  bayonets,  a  circumstance  which  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  bursting  those  pieces  in  case  of  actual  use ;  while 
others  ased  a  funnel-shaped  attachment  to  their  bayonets  to  slip  on 
the  latter  with  greater  swiftness  and  certainty,  without  deranging  the 
position  of  the  men's  shoulders.  There  is  no  disposition  here  to  criti- 
cise such  changes,  perhaps  improvements,  in  the  ordinary  regulations, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  there  to  win,  and  in  view  of  the  accepted  maxim, 
with  some  limitations,  that  everything  is  fair  in  war.  But  it  shows 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  camp  was  to  exhibit  fine  drilling,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  it  was  successful  to  that  extent. 

While  admitting  that  to  drill  well  is  a  good  and  useful  exercise,  no 
one  will  contend  that  it  is  all  of  a  soldier's  training ;  in  point  of  fact, 
it  may  be  acquired  in  the  armory,  absolutely  without  other  knowledge. 
On  the  contrary,  beyond  that  which  may  be  termed  a  reasonable  knowl* 
edge  of  the  drill,  excellence  or  superiority  is  not  necessary ;  even  if  it 
were,  it  is  but  one  of  many  things  requisite  to  constitute  a  fine  com- 
mand. Discipline,  of  course,  is  the  foundation  of  military  coherency, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  or  developed  to  a  high  degree  without  marked 
proficiency  in  drill.  The  knowledge  of  guard  and  camp  duties;  the 
capacity  of  the  man  to  take  care  of  himself,  without  which  he  soon 
ceases  to  be  of  value  in  the  field ;  the  skirmish  drill,  or  the  power  to 
operate  in  open  order  in  front  of  an  enemy ;  picket  duty,  or  the  abil- 
ity to  guard  well  the  front  of  hostile  forces  opposing  each  other ;  the 
exercise  of  stafi^  functions  in  the  subsistence,  transportation,  medical 
departments,  etc. ;  these  and  many  others,  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
troops,  are  of  much  more  moment  than  the  mere  keeping  of  a  fine  line 
on  a  wheel,  or  a  lightning  rapidity  and  a  mathematical  accuracy  in  the 
manual  of  arms.  It  may  be  asserted  that  drilling  for  prizes  does  not 
prevent  the  acquiring  of  a  knowledge  of  these  essentials  to  a  well- 
instructed  command. 

A  company,  the  men  of  which  devote  their  entire  time  to  gaining 
a  complete  familiarity  with  drill,  as  a  matter  of  course,  learns  nothing 
else.  Only  a  moderate  limit  of  time  can  be  devoted,  at  the  best,  to  mili- 
tary pursuits  by  volunteer  soldiers;  everything  else,  of  necessity,  is 
subordinate  to  becoming  perfect  in  drill,  which  is  valuable  only  in  a 
military  sense  when  combined  with  other  things,  some  of  which  have 
been  named.  To  the  victors,  the  prizes  won  are  no  doubt  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  time  and  labor  spent;  but  the  State  which  consents 
to  this  direction  of  training  will  undoubtedly  find  its  militia  wanting  in 
the  day  of  trial.  To  those  troops,  in  such  encampments,  who  are  in- 
structed that  other  knowledge  is  preferable  to  mere  excellence  in  drill, 
the  spectacle  of  competing  for  prizes  to  be  gained  in  that  way  must  be 
demoralizing  to  the  last  degree.     To  say  nothing  of  being  discouraged 
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in  the  attempt  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  tactics,  they  are  taught  by 
the  applause  which  follows,  and  the  prize  which  rewards  the  victor,  that 
their  efforts  in  other  ways  have  been  useless,  and  that  their  officers  have 
not  followed  the  coarse  proper  to  qualify  them  as  soldiers.  Besides, 
when  the  prize-drilling  is  going  on^  all  other  exercises  are  necessarily 
suspended.  An  officer  who  should  try  to  enforce  other  duty,  and  thus 
keep  them  away  from  the  fascinating  tournament,  must  be  looked  on  as 
a  martinet  Should  he  succeed  without  more  or  less  of  a  mutiny,  he 
would  have  occasion  to  see  his  usefulness  depart  in  the  volunteer  or 
militia  service,  where  so  much  depends  upon  moral  control  over  the 
men.  Besides,  troops  can  go  into  camp  no  more  than  a  week  in  each 
year,  and  that  at  great  expense.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  devote  time 
so  valuable  to  more  serious  ends.  It  may  be  contended  that  these  pub* 
lie  exhibitions  of  great  proficiency  in  drill  stimulate  the  military  spirit 
in  a  community,  and  thereby  promote  enlistments.  To  this  the  answer 
18  plain:  such  proficiency  can  be  attained  only  by  long  application 
and  a  sacrifice  of  much  leisure.  Few  men  have  the  inclination  for  this ; 
and  if  it  be  generally  understood  to  be  necessary  on  entering  the  ser- 
vice, more  men,  otherwise  inclined  to  enlist,  will  stay  out^  than  would 
enter  at  so  great  a  price.  These  and  many  other  reasons  undoubtedly 
justify  the  Northeastern  States  in  declining  to  allow  their  soldiers  to 
enter  an  encampment  carried  on  upon  such  theories  and  for  such  pur- 
poses. From  the  States  which  give  great  attention  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  camp  properly  conducted'  on  true  military  principles^ 
which  sustain  their  troops  with  ample,  or  at  least  sufficient,  alio wances, 
there  was  scarcely  a  representative, — if  the  State  of  Ohio  be  an  excep- 
tion. It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  so-called  system  of  national 
encampments,  with  the  large  expense  involved,  from  the  military  point 
of  view,  from  which  only  they  are  to  be  regarded,  does  not  warrant  the 
care,  cost,  and  loss  of  time  required. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  that  which  has  already  been  said  that  a 
national  encampment,  carried  out  upon  right  theories,  may  not  be  com- 
mended. Such  a  camp  may  well  be  distinguished  from  a  mere  assem- 
blage of  companies  and  regiments  brought  together  only  to  display  a  fine 
capacity  to  drill,  from  a  gathering  of  military  men  without  a  military 
faead^  and  under  the  control  of  a  civil  management  Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
colt  to  explain  the  object  of  such  management,  save  to  collect  entrance 
fees  and  to  disburse  them,  less  such  charges  as  it  may  deduct,  in  the  shape 
of  rewards  to  successful  and,  doubtless,  worthy  competitors.  The  sub- 
ordination of  a  military  camp  to  civilian  control,  except  to  the  official 
authority  of  the  President,  the  governor,  or,  in  certain  respects,  the 
police,  is  neither  to  be  explained  nor  tolerated.  A  submission  to  the 
discretion  of  a  mere  citizen  in  the  condnct  of  a  camp  is  voluntary  and 
absnrd.  A  submission  to  it  is  at  the  risk  of  violation  of  all  military 
and  customs,  and,  in  short,  unlawful.    For  a  soldier  to  observe 
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the  directions  of  a  citizen  as  such^  aside  from  the  President  or  the  gov- 
ernor,  or  the  sheriff  and  the  mayor^ — and  the  latter  two  only  ander 
conditions  prescribed  by  law, — is  as  much  against  soand  precedent,  if 
not  against  law,  as  to  disobey  the  order  of  his  commanding  officer.  It 
may  be  here  permitted  to  say,  by  the  way,  tliat  in  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive r^ulations  of  law  to  the  contrary,  an  officer  will  not  take  orders 
from  the  sheriff  or  the  mayor,  beyond  general  instructions  as  to  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained.  The  manner  in  which  military  force  is  to  be  em* 
ployed  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  military  officer,  when  he  is 
lawfully  called  to  act :  the  means  and  methods  of  using  it  are  not  sup- 
posed by  the  law  to  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  authorities. 

Aside  from  the  mere  lack  of  right  to  command  them  outside  a 
legal  muster  into  the  Federal  service,  many,  or  most  officers  of  the 
militia,  would  be  glad  to  serve  in  a  national  encampment  under  officers 
of  the  r^ular  army  of  sufficient  rank.  At  the  Centennial  celebration 
at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  in  1881,  officers  of  the  militia  from  the  va- 
rious States  there  assembled  cheerfully,  and  with  pleasure,  assented  to 
conferring  the  supreme  command  on  Major-Greneral  Hancock.  Brief 
as  the  period  of  that  encampment  was,  it  proved  to  be  of  benefit  in 
many  ways  to  the  organizations  which  took  part.  The  care  and  trans- 
portation of  troops  for  a  distance  so  far  from  home  as  many  of  them 
went,  was  a  useful  lesson.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  elegant 
prize  awarded  on  that  occasion  went  to  the  provisional  regiment  of 
New  Jersey,  under  Oeneral  Grubb,  "  for  the  best  appearance  in  the 
encampment,^'  which  included  as  well  camp  and  police  duties,  etc.,  as 
the  fine  appearance  of  officers  and  men.  Rewards  ofiered  on  such  a 
basis  are  well  worth  having  and  striving  for,  as  they  call  for  an  exhi- 
bition not  merely  of  one,  but  of  many  of  the  most  useful  elements  of 
superiority. 

A  national  encampment  would  necessarily  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  authorities.  While  rightly  beyond  his  power  in  times  of 
peace  to  order  it  to  be  held,  doubtless  the  President  would  consent, 
under  fitting  circumstances,  to  detail  officers  to  command  and  otherwise 
to  assume  a  moral,  if  not  strictly  a  legal,  responsibility  of  a  general 
camp.  As  many  of  the  States  have  annual  encampments  of  as  lai^ 
bodies  as  a  brigade,  Pennsylvania  in  alternate  years  assembling  an 
entire  division  of  three  brigades,  some  seven  thousand  five  hundred  to 
eight  thousand  strong,  an  encampment  under  the  auspices  of  the  gen- 
eral government  to  offer  anything  particularly  new  or  of  wide  and 
substantial  advantage  in  that  way,  would  require  the  concentration  of 
two  or  more  divisions;  in  short,  a  corps  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
men.  Doubtless  Greneral  Sheridan  or  Greneral  Hancock  would  will* 
ingly  take  command  of  such  a  force,  conditioned  on  the  camp's  being 
conducted  on  proper  rules  and  regulations,  as  it  must  be  under  an 
officer  of  that  character.    For  the  sake  of  example,  take  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  division^  ander  Greneral  Hartranft ;  the  New  Jersey  division^ 
under  General  Plume;  and  one  from  New  York,  under  General 
Shaler  or  Greneral  Molineux.  Here  are  three  divisions  which  would 
make  up  a  corps  of,  say  eighteen  thousand  men,  which,  with  the  regu- 
lars gathered  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  would  run  up  to  twenty  thousand, 
a  force  much  larger  than  any  which  has  been  assembled  since  the  war. 
The  only  section  where  so  many  men  could  be  concentrated  with  satis- 
faction and  comfort,  and  without  extravagant  expense,  is  in  Northern 
or  perhaps  Middle  New  Jersey  or  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  So 
large  a  body  could  not  well  encamp  within  a  space  of  less  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  acres,  making  due  allowance  for  grounds  for  parades 
and  reviews.  Doubtless  the  use  of  a  suitable  tract  of  land,  desirably 
situated,  could  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  military  authorities  of  New  York,  without  experience  of  a  trial, 
seem  to  r^ard  it  as  inexpedient  to  encamp  together  a  body  of  troops 
larger  than  a  regiment ;  and  those  of  New  Jersey  have  not  y%t  assem- 
bled more  than  a  brigade  in  one  camp ;  yet  on  due  consideration  they 
might  consent  to  take  part  in  one  of  this  kind.     What  advantages  are 
to  be  derived  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  such  an  encampment  ? 
It  is  undoubtedly  useful  to  bring  together  the  troops  of  the  various 
States.    That  was  well  illustrated  at  York  town,  just  as  it  has  been 
found  of  service  in  Pennsylvania,  from  many  reasons,  to  concentrate 
the  regiments  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  alternate  years,  into  a 
division  encampment,  and  to  take  the  division  as  a  whole  to  two  suc- 
cessive inaugurations  of  the  President.    The  attendance  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania division  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  1881  led  directly  to 
the  present  system  of  encampments  in  that  State,  to  the  pay  of  ofiScers 
and  men  for  the  time  taken  up  by  the  camps,  and  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  annual  allowances.     At  Yorktown,  the  spirit  of  general  patriotism 
was  cultivated  and  extended ;  the  militia-men  present  felt  their  impor- 
tance and  value  to  be  increased,  recognized,  as  they  were,  by  being  put 
under  the  orders  of  a  famous  soldier,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet  officers,  with  representatives  from  foreign  powers; 
and  they  obtained  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  extent  and  greatness  of  the 
Federal  Union.    Inferior  troops  are  made  better  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  superior  ones,  while  the  latter,  far  from  being  injured,  are 
improved  by  contrasting  their  own  discipline,  etc.,  with  those  of  a 
lower  order.     With  the  corps  as  suggested,  barring  the  unavoidable 
lack  of  any  large  representation  of  the  cavalry  arm,  field  exercises 
might  be  carried  out,  such  as  those  now  in  vogue,  and  considered  to  be 
so  important,  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    As  a  great 
military  occasion,  it  would  attract  much  attention  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  citizens  in  large  numbers  would  attend  a  display  which 
under  other  circumstances  they  might  never  witness.     The  assembly 
of  so  large  a  force  of  citizen-soldiers  once  in  three  or  five  years  could 
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alarm  no  one,  not  even  the  most  fearful  or  jealous  of  military  supre- 
macy. It  would  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  pitiful  allow- 
ance of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly  from  the  general  govern- 
ment, now  doled  out  in  the  shape  exclusively  of  ordnance  stores  to  the 
several  States  for  the  support  of  their  militiay — a  contribution  now  no 
larger  than  it  was  when  first  granted,  nearly  eighty  years  ago.  The 
observation  of  the  public,  drawn  to  the  association  tc^ther  of  the 
militia  and  tlie  r^ulars,  might  lead  to  the  solution  of  that  difficult  and 
important  problem,  the  proper  relation  of  the  State  troops  to  those  of 
the  federal  government,  and  some  way  might  be  found,  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  our  institutions,  whereby  these  conservators 
of  the  peace  and  guardians  of  public  safety  could  work  together  in 
harmony.  As  a  school  for  the  staff,  it  would  afford  opportunity  to 
many  officers  to  became  familiar  with  their  duties,  otherwise  unattain- 
able except  in  case  of  actual  war.  Although  the  navy  may  be  small 
and  weak — ^unable  now  to  contend  on  the  seas  with  the  huge  vessels  of 
modem  naval  warfare — and  the  coast  at  present  practically  without 
defense,  it  would  show  in  a  shape  visible  to  the  eyes  of  foreign  ob- 
servers that  behind  them  is  an  army  of  freemen  capable  by  expansion, 
which  is  provided  for  in  their  own  organizations,  to  uphold  with  credit 
the  honor  of  their  country. 

The  cost  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  would  be  little — ^possibly 
only  the  additional  expense  of  longer  transportation — beyond  that  of 
their  existing  systems  of  encampment.  The  troops  of  New  Tork,  if 
lefl  by  their  State  authorities  to  sustain  the  burden  themselves,  no 
doubt  could  obtain  from  their  populous  and  wealthy  cities — which  are 
the  most  exposed  to  danger  from  abroad — sufficient  aid  to  enable  them 
with  ease  to  bear  their  expenses.  The  scheme,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  feasible,  and,  from  many  points  of  view,  eminently  advisable 
and  useful;  at  all  events,  it  is  well  worth  the  test  of  experiment. 
Other  such  encampments  could  be  held,  doubtless,  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
various  parts  of  our  extended  country,  which  would  embrace  the  troops 
of  contiguous  States  with  the  regulars  therein  located ;  and  thus  the 
system,  if  found  to  be  advantageous,  would  in  time  embrace  all  sections 
and  all  arms  of  the  service,  both  federal  and  State. 

George  E.  Snowden, 
Brigadier-  ChMral  N.  O.  of  Pcj. 
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NEW  YORK  AT  THE  MERCY  OF  A  FOE. 
THE  iroirrHUBaBansn  of  our  fohxb  akb  fobtifigations — oxtr 

WEAKKE»  IH  DEFERgB  OOVIW  THE  STBEarGTH  OF  FOREIGN  NAVIES 
— OOJOCENIB  THAT  ARE  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT — THE  I.ANB  DEFENSES 
OF  THE  80UTHEBN  ENTRANCE  TO  NEW  TORE  HARBOR — ^ETC 


Ik  these  days  of  almost  impoietnble  annameni,  irondad  navies,  and 
torpedo-boats,  it  would  be  well  if  our  thinking  pablio  woald  turn 
their  attention  to  the  utterly  oadess  foHs,  batteries,  land  defenses,  and 
vessels  which  the  American  people  have  to  depoid  upon  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  a  foreign  foe* 

.  Becaose  an  encNrmoos  navy  was  boilt  by  the  United  States  daring 
the  civil  war,  oar  people  seem  to  think  that  that  navy  could  be  dupli- 
cated in  a  short  time,  and  would  serve  as  a  means  of  defense  against  a 
£aropean  power;  but  such  is  not  the  case:  for  the  South  had  no 
vessels  with  which  to  attack  our  forts,  and  besides,  there  has  been  such 
a  revolution  in  war-vessels,  guns,  and  fortifications  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  that  our  old-fashioned  batteries,  mounting  smooth-bores,  and  our 
wooden  fleet,  could  not  resist  an  attack,  even  from  the  Chinese  fleet. 

That  the  public  may  better  understand  our  weakness  in  these  par- 
ticulars, I  have  had  compiled  the  following  items  of  interest  regarding 
the  land  defenses,  only,  of  New  York  harbor,  with  some  statistics  of 
foreign  navies. 

I.  THE  FOBT  AT  SANDT  HOOK. 

This  casemated  work  was  commenced  in  1867,  and  commands  the 
southern  approaches  by  sea  of  the  harbor  and  city  of  New  York,  and 
is  also  designed  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  Lower  Bay  as  an 
anchorage^  by  an  enemy's  fleet 

The  condition  of  the  fort  remains  essentially  the  same  as  for  years 
past,  with  the  exception  of  such  injuries  as  time  has  brought  upon  it 

The  guns  mounted  at  this  fort  are  old  smooth-bores  and  a  few 
Parrott  rifles  of  small  calibre,  and  a  few  of  the  same  kind  are  on  hand, 
that  are  not  mounted. 
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n.    FORT  ON  THE  SITE  OP  FORT  TOMPKINB. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  1858,  with  the  Earthen  Glacis  Gun- 
Battery  on  its  left,  and  the  Glacis  Mortar-Battery  on  its  right,  and 
commands  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  and  the  earthen 
batteries  known  as  North  Cliff  Battery,  South  Cliff  Battery,  Battery 
Hudson,  and  the  South  Mortar-Battery. 

It  is  an  inclosed  pentagonal  work,  having  on  its  four  land  faces  | 

two  tiers  of  casemate  quarters,  a  deep  dry  ditch,  and  a  heavy  battery  to 
resist  a  land  attack.  On  its  channel  front  it  has  seventeen  large  case- 
mates for  storage  and  other  purposes. 

It  mounts  its  channel-bearing  guns  en  barbette.  It  is  intended  • 
to  supply  quarters  for  the  garrison,  and  act  as  a  keep  for  all  the  defen- 
sive works  occupying  this  position.  Properly  armed,  this  work  will 
be  able  to  throw  a  heavy  fire  from  a  commanding  position,  upon  vessels 
attempting  to  pass  through  the  Narrows.  The  four  land  faces  were, 
for  all  defensive  purposes,  finished  in  1865.  In  1869  (December)  a 
plan,  giving  such  increased  depth  to  the  casemates  that  heavy  rifled 
guns  could  be  mounted  over  them  en  barbetUj  was  adopted  and 
carried  into  execution.  Since  1876,  the  work  has  been  in  readiness 
to  receive,  on  temporary  platforms,  all  the  heavy  guns  intended  for 
channel  defense. 

All  the  timber  gun-platforms  require  more  or  less  extensive  repairs, 
several  of  the  posts  being  rotten. 

The  Glacis  Gun-Battery  (north  of  the  fort,  on  the  site  of  Fort  Tomp- 
kins) is  an  earthen  battery,  built  in  1872,  and  is  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  barbette  fire  of  Fort  Tompkins.  It  has  been  in  readiness  to 
receive  its  armament  on  temporary  platforms  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
may  be  reported  as  finished,  although  some  little  work  remains  to  be 
done  to  the  magazine-doors  and  lamp-closets.  It  is  provided  with 
timber  gun-platforms  and  ample  magazine  room.  All  the  timber  gun- 
platforms  require  more  or  less  repairs,  some  of  the  pieces  in  each  being 
rotten. 

The  Glacis  Mortar-Battery  (south  of  the  fort,  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Tompkins)  was  built  in  1872  and  1873,  and  is  intended  to  throw  a 
powerful  vertical  fire  upon  vessels  approaching  or  attempting  to  pass 
through  the  Narrows,  It  is  provided  with  ample  storage  and  service 
magazine  room,  and  is  ready  for  service,  although  a  little  work  remains 
to  be  done.  All  the  mortar-platforms  require  more  or  less  repairs,  the 
upper  tier  of  oak  pieces  being  rotten  at  the  heart,  the  pine  timber  of 
the  lower  tier  being  in  good  condition. 

I 

III.  BATTERY  HUDSON,  STATEN  ISLAND. 

This  work,  built  in  1841  to  1843,  and  the  North  Cliff  and  South 
Cliff  Batteries,  occupy  the  slope  of  the  hill  between  the  fort  on  the  sitae 
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of  Fort  Tompkins  and  the  water^  and  are  able  to  bring  a  powerful 
direct  fire  upon  the  channel  leading  up  to  and  through  the  Narrows. 

The  work  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  battery  comprises 
the  building  of  twelve  new  permanent  guti-platforms  in  place  of  old 
ones ;  the  construction  of  a  new  breast-high  wall  in  front  of  some  of 
the  platforms,  and  raising  the  wall  to  a  higher  level  in  front  of  others ; 
the  construction  of  bonnets  on  the  traverses,  and  in  place  of  the  wooden 
lining  in  one  of  the  magazines.  All  of  the  timber  gun-platforms 
require  more  or  less  repairs,  some  pieces  in  each  being  rotten. 

rv.  south  mobtar-battery  (in  beab  of  batteby  hudson 

extension). 

Commenced  in  1872,  it  is  designed  to  throw  a  heavy  vertical  fire 
upon  vessels  approaching  the  Narrows  from  the  Lower  Bay.  The 
work  necessary  for  its  completion  is  the  constructing  and  laying  eight 
timber  mortar-platforms,  and  fitting  up  the  inner  magazines. 

V.  NOBTH  CLIFF  BATTEBY. 

This  is  an  earthen  gun-battery,  commenced  in  1862,  and  is  located 
north  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  between  Fort  Tomp- 
kins and  the  water.  It  is  designed  to  throw  a  direct  fire  upon  vessels 
attempting  to  pass  through  the  Narrows.  It  was  intended  for  an 
armament  of  15-inch  smooth-bore  guns,  or  coi^responding  rifles.  The 
four  timber  platforms  appear  to  be  in  good  condition. 

VI.  SOUTH  CLIFF  BATTEBY. 

The  earthen  gun-battery,  occupying  the  slope  of  the  hill  between  Fort 
Tompkins  and  the  water,  directly  south  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  was  built 
in  1868  to  1861,  for  15-inch  guns  or  corresponding  rifles.  Much  work 
requires  to  be  done  on  the  magazine  and  traverses,  including  the  tra- 
verse magazine,  by  which  the  number  of  guns  will  be  necessarily  reduced. 
All  the  gun-platforms  required  by  the  new  plan  were  in  serviceable 
condition  in  1882.  The  guns  mounted  at  these  works,  and  those  on 
hand  not  mounted,  are  all  old  useless  smooth-bores  and  Parrott  rifles. 

VIL  FOBT  WADSWOBTH,  8TATEN  ISLAND. 

Commenced  in  1847,  it  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Narrows^ 
and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  second  line  of  defense  of  the  southern 
water-approach  to  New  Tork.  It  is  an  inclosed  work  built  of  granite, 
containing  three  tiers  of  guns  in  casemates,  and  one  en  barbette^  the 
lower  tier  being  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water-level.  The  work,  in 
connection  with  those  adjacent  to  it  on  either  side  of  Fort  Tompkins,  and 
the  two  Glacis  Batteries  on  the  hill  in  rear,  is  designed  to  throw  ia 
heavy  concentrated  fire  on  vessels  approaching  or  attempting  to  pass 
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through  the  Narrows,  crossing  its  fire  with  that  from  Fort  Hamilton 
and  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel.  The  guns  mounted 
are  old  and  useless. 

Vin.  PORT  HAMILTOir  AND  ADDITIONAL  BATTEBIES. 

Situated  upon  the  Long  Island  side  of  the  Narrows,  these  were 
commenced  in  1824. 

IX.   MOBTAR-BATTEBY  AT  FOBT  HAIOLTON. 

This  was  commenced  in  1871,  and  some  little  work  still  remains  to 
be  done.  Fort  Lafayette,  commenced  in  1812,  and  situated  on  a  shoal 
at  the  Narrows  entrance,  occupies  the  best  of  all  the  positions  for  the 
defense  of  New  York  harbor.  It  was  injured  by  the  fire  in  December, 
1868,  to  such  a  d^ee  as  to  make  it  practically  worthless,  unless  re- 
paired at  considerable  outlay ;  and  as  it  is  adapted  to  guns  of  small 
calibre  only,  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  restore  it,  but  to  replace 
it  by  an  iron  structure  which  should  meet  the  demands  of  modem 
armament.     The  plans  for  this  have  been  prepared. 

The  defense  of  New  York  requires  a  new  work  on  this  shoal,  which 
will  admit  the  mounting  of  80-  to  100-ton  guns.  It  will  require  sev- 
eral years  in  building. 

The  guns  mounted  at  Fort  Hamilton  are  old  smooth-bores  and 
howitzers,  and  there  are  a  few  on  hand  ngt  mounted. 

There  are  no  guns  mounted  at  Fort  Lafayette. 

None  of  the  guns  mounted  on  the  forts  and  batteries  named  would 
have  the  slightest  effect  against  any  of  the  modern  ironclads  of  Euro- 
pean navies,  and  could  not  prevent  even  the  weakest-armed  vessels 
from  entering  the  harbor ;  while  many  of  the  ships  of  England,  Grer- 
many,  Eussia,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  China  could  anchor  in  the 
Narrows  under  the  very  cross-fire  of  these  forts,  with  perfect  impunity. 
This  statement  is  one  that  could  be  readily  verified  in  case  of  war. 

The  most  effective  guns  mounted  at  the  southern  entrance  to  New 
York  harbor  are  the  15-inch  smooth-bores  and  300-pounder  rifle. 
Both  of  these  classes  have  gone  out  of  date  long  ago,  and  would 
literally  have  no  effect  whatever  on  a  fleet  lying  off  Coney  Island. 
The  nearest  fort  to  this  position  is  Fort  Hamilton,  at  which  some 
twenty-seven  15-inch  guns  are  mounted.  From  here  to  the  position 
indicated  is  four  and  a  half  miles,  which  is  the  extreme  range  for 
guns  of  this  class.  The  penetration  at  that  distance  would  be  nothing 
against  the  sides  on  a  modern  ironclad,  though  some  damage  might 
be  done  by  a  shot  falling  on  the  deck,  or  down  an  engine-room  hateh. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  the  high  angle  of  fire 
necessary  to  accomplish  a  range  of  four  and  one-half  miles,  the  firing 
would  be  so  inaccurate  that  accidents  of  this  kind  could  not  be  taken 
into  consideration.     Eight  of  the  English  ships,  given  in   the  list 
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appended  to  this  article,  are  protected  by  18-inch  armor;  nine  of 
the  French  ships  have  17^  inches   or  over;   of  the  Italians,  four 
have  21-inch  armor ;  the  Chinese,  14-inch ;  and  of  the  seven  German 
ships,  three  have  17^inch  armor.     Against  these  ships,  the  guns 
mounted  for  the  protection  of  the  southern  entrance  of  New  York  are 
of  no  use  whatever.    The  weakest  of  the  ships  just  mentioned,  namely, 
the  Chinese,  have  protection  for  the  vital  parte  of  the  ship  with  four- 
teen inches  of  iron.     This  thickness  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  guns 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  even  fifty  feet  from  the  muzzle,  as  was  demonstrated 
in  England  some  years  ago  by  experimental  firing  with  the  16-inch 
smooth-bore  gun.    In  this  trial,  using  the  maximum  charge  allowed, 
the  target,  a  solid  plate  of  fifteen  inches  thickness,  was  dented  only  to  the 
depth  of  seven  inches.    The  most  efiective  guns  mounted  at  any  fort 
aboat  New  York  are  the  8-inch  converted  rifles.    These  guns  have  a 
penetration  of  nine  inches  in  solid  iron ;  but  as  the  ships  given  in  the 
table  are  all  protected  by  a  greater  thickness  than  this  (and  in  many 
instaDoes  die  plating  is  compound  armor,  increasing  ite  resisting  power 
thirteen),  it  is  a  fact  that  no  gun  mounted  in  any  fort  for  the  protec- 
tion of  New  York,  either  at  its  northern  or  southern  entrance,  would 
have  any  effect  in  stopping  a  modern  ironclad  fleet  from  entering  the 
harbor.    The  latest  and  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  resisting  power 
of  ships  of  this  class  has  been  derived  from  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  by  the  English  fleet    In  this  engagement  the  flag-ship 
^'  Alexandria,''  the  '^  Sultan,''  and  '^  Superb"  were  subjected  to  the  fire 
of  eighty-five  guns  and  eighteen  mortars  for  several  hours,  lying  at 
anchor  only  some  thirteen  hundred  yards  from  the  forts.    Taking  the 
most  endangered  ship  (the  ''  Alexandria")  as  an  example,  we  find  that 
she  was  struck  sixty  odd  times.     In  the  report  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  '^  Alexandria,"  on  the  damages  sustained  during  the  bom- 
bardment, we  find  this  paragraph :  ''  Several  shot  and  shell  struck  the 
armor  plating  without  doing  any  appreciable  damage ;  but  one  which 
impinged  on  the  edge  of  the  armor  plating  just  abaft  the  mainmdst, 
port  side,  indented  the  plate  and  made  jagged  marks  to  the  depth  of 
from  one-half  to  one  inch."    Again  quoting  from  the  report  of  the 
engagement  at  Alexandria  we  find  the  following:  ^^The  ^Superb's' 
wounded  numbered  but  one.   In  even  a  moderate  sea  the  hole  described 
would  have  been  most  annoying,  resisting  plugging  and  admitting 
water,  etc. 

^  The  result  of  the  damages  just  described  was  very  slight.  Viewed 
in  relation  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  fleet  was  placed  they 
were  practically  nothing.  Not  a  gun  was  really  disabled,  nor  the 
fighting  qualities  of  a  single  ship  affected.  The  following  day  all  were 
reaidy,  and  the  crews  eager  to  resume  the  engagement,  which  could  have 
been  continued  as  long  as  the  powder  and  shell  held  out."  So  this  was 
the  result  of  a  long  engagement  of  the  English  fleet,  against  forts 
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moanting  mach  better  ordnance  than  anything  at  New  York.  The 
result  of  a  similar  fleet  off  this  port  can  easily  be  imagined,  especially 
when  it  is  known  that  these  same  ships  can  land  shell  in  New  York 
City,  while  lying  in  the  oater  harbor. 

Quoting  from  the  Congresdonal  Record  of  March  2,  1884,  we 
find  the  following:  ^'We  have  the  testimony  of  engineers  that  the 
English  shot  carried  seven  miles,  and  that  houses  were  burnt  nine 
miles  from  the  line  of  fire.''  This  shows,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  unpro- 
tected state  of  this  most  important  seaport.  Should  a  hostile  fleet 
choose  to  anchor  in  the  outer  bay,  millions  of  dollars  of  property  coald 
be  destroyed  in  a  few  hours  by  their  fire.  The  universal  reply  to 
arguments  of  this  hind  is  torpedoes.  But  we  are  as  far  behind  in  tor- 
pedoes as  in  forts  and  ships.  In  fact,  we  have  no  torpedoes ;  nor  can 
they  be  made  in  a  day.  The  channel  at  the  Narrows  could  be  planted 
so  full  of  these  mines  that  no  ship  could  get  in  without  great  danger; 
but  it  would  take  some  three  or  four  weeks  to  put  them  down,  and 
with  the  inefficient  ordnance  now  mounted,  a  fleet  of  ironclads  would 
simply  come  in,  plant  counter-mines,  and  clear  the  channel.  A  channel 
planted  with  mines  is  not  necessarily  closed,  for  sufficient  ordnance 
must  be  in  readiness  to  protect  them. 

But  as  it  is,  we  have  neither  forts,  guns,  ships,  nor  torpedoes,  and 
it  will  take  time  and  considerable  money  to  put  the  country  in  any- 
thing like  a  defensive  position.  This  is  the  result  of  the  stupid  cry 
of  economy  which  has  been  kept  up,  while  degrading  the  country  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  modem  ironclad  ships  of  European 
nations,  in  which  are  mounted  steel  breech-loading  guns,  having  ranges 
from  seven  to  eleven  miles. 

Some  of  the  ships  below  mentioned  are  now  being  built,  but  are 
nearing  completion : 

FBKKCH  BHIFS.^ 

Nam*.  Thloknea  of  Armor.       Gam.  Oftltbre. 

Amiral  Baudin 21|  inches.  8  16J  inches.       B.  L.  B. 

Amiral  Duperre 22^  "  4  18J  "  " 

Formidahle 21J  "  8  17  "  " 

Hoche 17}  "  2  18J  «  " 

•<          2  10|  "  " 

Magenta       17}  "  2  18}  "  " 

"        2  10|  "  " 

Marceau       17}  "  2  18}  "  « 

"             2  lOf  "  " 

Neptune       17}  «  8  18}  «*  " 

Charles  Martel 17^  "  4  18^  "  " 

Brennus        17^^^  "  4  18^  "  " 

Devastation 16}  "  4  18}  "  " 

Poudroyant 16}  "  4  18}  "  " 

Total,  41  guns. 
1  B.  L.  B.  is  breech-loading  rifle ;  M.  L.  B.  is  muzzle-loading  rifle. 
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XNGLISH  SHIPS. 


NuiM.  Thicknen  of  Armor. 

Gamperdown 18  inches. 

Benbow 18 

Collingwood 18 

Bodnej 18 

Howe        18 

Colossus 18 

Bdinburgh 18 

Conqueror 12 

Anson       18 


<( 


i< 


a 


u 


ti 
it 


n 


Oau. 
4 
2 


(C 


2 
4 


Total,  82  guns. 


OXBMAK  SHIPS. 

Kame.  Thiokn«M  of  Armor.       Oaai* 

Wurttemberg       17^  inches. 

Bajem 17} 

Sachsen 17} 

Friedrich  der  Grosse     .    .    .  10} 

Freussen 10} 

Beutschland 11 

Kaiser 11        " 


ti 


<c 


IC 


l( 


<( 


6 
6 
6 
4 

4 
8 
8 


Total,  42  guns. 

ITALIAN  SHIPS. 
Name.  Thlcknait  of  Armor.        Gqds. 

Dandolo ^^-f/n  inches.    4  iron  guns. 

DuUio       21^    "  4 

Lepanto .    21         "  4 

Italia 21         "  4 


(( 


i( 


<( 


Total,  16  guns. 


CHIKXSX  SHIPS. 

Habm.  ThtokD««  of  Armor.       Onna. 

Ting  Yuen 14  inches. 

Chin  Yuen 14      " 

Chan  Yung No  armor. 

Yang  Wei No  armor. 


4 

4 
2 
2 


Total,  12  guns. 


Name. 

Siachuelo 


B&AZILIAK  SHIPS. 

ThlekneM  of  Armor.       Oims. 
.    10  inches.  4 


Total,  4  guns. 


Calibre. 
lA}  inches. 
17 
12 
18} 
18} 
12 
12 
12 
18} 


(I 

(C 

ii 
it 
a 
ti 

(C 

(( 


Calibre. 
10}  inches. 
10} 
10} 
10} 
10} 
10} 
10} 


CI 

If 
11 
II 
(I 
II 


Calibre. 
17^  inches. 
17 
17 
17        " 


fi 


II 


Calibre. 
12  inches. 
12      " 
10      " 
10      " 


D.  Ii.  B. 


II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
11 
II 
11 


B.  Jj*  B« 

II   . 

II 
II 
II 

CI 

II 


M.  Ii.  It. 

II 

S.  Ii.  S. 

II 


S.  Ii.  It. 

II 

II 
II 


Calibre. 

9|^  inches.     B.  L.  B. 


KSBI«. 


Almirante  Cochrane 


CHILIAN  SHIPS. 

Thiokoeai  of  Armor.    Guns.  Calibre. 

.    .    4}  inches.       2  8  inches. 

6, 2  of  8  and  4  of  9  inches. 


9 


II 


B.  Ii.  B. 

II 


Total,  8  guns. 

Pbentiss  Inqbaham. 
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''ALAS/  FOR  THE  LOVE  THAT  LIVES 

ALWAY." 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Miss  Cole  lost  her  wager :  Norvell  did  not  retam  to  her.  Indeed,  he 
forgot  her  completelj,  as  well  as  the  pound  of  caramels,  which  he  might 
have  had  the  grace  to  send  her  even  if  she  had  lost,  and  she  sadly 
acknowledged  she  had  been  too  generous.  Her  love  of  fun  had  carried 
her  too  far. 

'^  When  I  might  have  had  the  handsomest  man  here  to  take  me  up 
the  beach  and  through  the  water-battery,  I  madly  threw  the  chanoe 
away,''  she  siglied  pathetically. 

No  flirtation  that  summer  at  the  hotel  was  watched  with  greater 
interest,  and  never  were  two  people  more  ignorant  of  the  comment 
they  excited  than  were  Norvell  and  Miss  Grey.  They  were  utterly, 
entirely,  absorbed  in  each  other.  Hitherto,  in  all  Norvell's  '^  affairs,'' 
he  had  been  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  mtse  en  scene.  He;  had  beat 
pleasurably  excited  at  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  the  devotion 
of  some  reigning  cadet  belle,  and  he  had  been  fully  aware  of  the  envy 
with  which  his  inamorata  was  viewed  by  the  lesser  lights  of  belle- 
hood  for  the  apparent  conquest  of  so  distinguished  a  first-class  man* 
In  other  words,  he  had  always  kept  his  head,  and  he  had  never  for- 
gotten Lilian.  But  now  some  spell  of  witchcraft  seemed  thrown  over 
him.  He  cared  nothing  more  for  society.  All  day  long,  all  evenings 
in  fact,  whenever  Miss  Grey  appeared  in  public,  he  was  her  constant, 
her  only  companion.  He  was  never  jealous :  she  gave  him  no  ooca- 
sion  to  be.    There  was  nothing  of  the  coquette  about  her. 

''So  unlike  Hervey,"  soliloquized  Jack.  ''He  has  always  liked 
to  be  one  of  a  crowd  of  admirers,  and  after  a  hot  race  carry  off  the 
prize.  I  never  knew  him  to  single  out  a  girl  in  this  way,  without  any 
competition ;  and  he  never  talks  of  her," — which  last  was  the  con- 
vincing proof  of  something  very  wrong  indeed  with  Hervey. 

Jack  remembered  the  hours  and  hours  when  he  had  patiently  alter- 
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Dated  the  parts  of  oonfidanty  oounselor,  and  oonsoler  daring  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  Hervey's  namerous  flirtations^  and  the  one  theme  which 
had  ever  served  to  bring  the  errant,  her  Norvell,  to  his  senses  and 
prove  a  very  balm  in  Gilead  when  all  other  comforts  failed, — the  name 
of  "  Lilian/'  But  when  Hervey  sought  not  even  Jack's  society,  prefer- 
riDg  a  lonely  cigar  in  the  deserted  summer-house  after  twelve  o'clock, 
and  when  Jack  following  him  there,  had  finally  in  desperation  given 
the  watch-word, — ^the  one  name  that  had  always  restored  confidence 
between  them,  and  Hervey  pitched  his  cigar  into  the  ocean  with  an 
exclamation  profane  and  forcible  applied  to  her  name, — Jack  gave  up, 
and,  with  a  mighty  sigh  for  the  sorrow  he  knew  was  coming  to  the 
bright  little  heart  far  away, — a  sorrow  which  he  could  not  help  her  to 
bear, — he  left  Hervey  to  his  fate. 

Fate !  yes,  that  was  what  Hervey  called  it,  when  he  was  forced  to 
think,  as  he  did  to-night,  striding  moodily  up  the  beach,  crushing 
deep  foot-prints  in  the  soft  sand  into  which  ran  the  coming  tide, 
and,  receding,  left  no  trace,  even  as  the  girl  who  had  so  lately  come 
into  his  life  obliterated  and  destroyed  all  his  former  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

And  yet  he  had  never  owned,  even  to  himself,  he  loved  her.  He 
never  murmured  her  name,  calling  her  his  darling.  She  touched  no 
tender  spot,  called  forth  no  well-spring  of  deep  feeling  in  his  being 
when  he  was  absent  from  her.  But  without  her  he  was  lonely  and 
depressed ;  with  her,  he  was  content.  A  nameless  feeling  of  perfect 
bliss  stole  over  him  when  they  two  wandered  to  their  favorite  haunt, 
the  pines,  and  he  would  lie  for  hours  and  hours  in  the  sand  watching 
her,  as  she  sometimes  crooned,  in  that  low,  weird  voice,  some  mystic 
German  love-song  or  repeated  half  to  herself  snatches,  here  and  there, 
of  poetry. 

Heine  she  seemed  to  know  by  heart ;  Bossetti  she  could  chant  by 
the  hoar, — ^but  all  poetry  came  to  her  naturally.  Save  for  this  pecu- 
liarity she  was  not  different  from  a  score  of  other  women.  She  was 
never  brilliant;  she  was  even  sometimes  commonplace  in  her  conver- 
sation, except  that  she  rarely  laughed.  It  was,  as  Miss  Cole  said,  more 
the  effect  she  produced  on  others  than  for  any  strangeness  in  herself. 

^'How  that  sand  dances  in  the  sun!"  said  Norvell  to  her  one 
morning  on  the  beach. 

Under  the  searching  splendor  of  an  August  sun  Miss  Grey  was  no 
leas  ethereal  than  when  the  pale  moonbeams  clung  lovingly  around 
her,  claiming  her  in  her  elusive  beauty  as  almost  one  of  them.  Now, 
with  her  full  profile  outlined  against  the  pine  under  which  she  was 
sitting,  a  pale  sea-green  of  transparent  texture  draping  her  slender  form, 
and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  around  which  a  wreath  of  large  leaves 
twined,  she  seemed  the  very  dryad  of  the  tree.  She  seemed  every* 
thing  and  anything  but  mortal. 
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^'  Why/'  oontiDaed  Norvell,  "  those  tiny  pebbles  actually  tremble.'* 
'^  Yes/'  she  answered,  taming  slowly  in  the  direction  he  indicated. 
'^  This  most  be 

'  Where  the  pebhle-paven  shore, 
Under  the  qaick  faint  kisses  of  the  sea, 
Trembles  and  .sparkles  as  with  ecstasy.' " 

'^Ah,  that  is  from  Shelley's  '  Epipsychidion !"'  he  exclaimed, 
springing  np  and  coming  nearer  to  her.  ^'  Do  yon  know  it  all  ?  Ah, 
tell  me  some  more  of  it.  How  I  used  to  adore  Shelley ! — ^but  that 
was  ages  ago,  before  I  went  to  West  Point.  I  love  him  still ;  bat  I 
have  learned  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  gold.  I  love  his  words, 
his  fancies,  his  ideas,  bat  not  his  convictions.  Bat  the  'Epipsychi- 
dion !'  what  poetry  there  is  in  it,  and  how  it  salts  you  !  ^  Emily,'  yoor 
name,  too.    Don't  yoa  remember 


And— 


'  Youth's  Tision  thus  made  perfect/ 

'  The  brightness  of  her  divinest  presence  trembles  through 
Her  limbS|  as  underneath  a  cloud  of  dew 
Embodied  in  the  windless  heaven  of  June, 
Amid  the  splendor- wingdd  stars,  the  moon 
Burns  inextinguishably  beautiful ; 
And  from  her  lips,  as  from  a  hyacinth  fitU 
Of  honey -dew,  a  liquid  murmur  drops.' 

And  then  again, — 

*  Warm  fragrance  seems  to  fall  firom  her  light  dress, 
And  her  loose  hair.' 

Ah  I  bat  it  all  describes  yoa.    Yoa  are  Emily." 

^'  I  don't  know  it  at  all ;  I  qaoted  at  random.  I  have  never  read 
Shelley,"  indifferently  answered  Miss  Orey,  not  one  whit  moved  by  his 
boyish  enthusiasm,  and  with  that  sudden  coldness  and  apathy  of  man- 
ner he  had  learned  to  know  so  well,  which  always  checked  him  when 
her  divine  beauty  led  him  to  make  an  avowal  of  his  love,  his  infatua- 
tion,— whatever  name  he  gave  his  feelings  for  her. 

A  moment  before  he  had  been  lifted  far  beyond  himself:  he  had 
been  floating  in  an  ether  of  joy  and  love;  he  was  ready  for  any  mad- 
ness ;  and  now  he  was  suddenly  let  down,  he  was  made  to  feel  he  had 
been  talking  the  most  arrant  nonsense.  He  got  up  like  a  man  rudely 
awakened  from  sleep,  and  stumbled  rather  than  walked  forward,  then 
turned  and  looked  at  her,  while  the  strange  girl  now  wound  her  white 
fingers  in  and  out  of  the  zither's  silver  strings,  and  with  low,  soft  voice 
murmured  some  incantation  to  the  winds,  the  waves,  the  spirits  of  the 
air, — her  own  minions,  thought  Norvell.  The  dreamy,  poetic  nature 
of  his  temperament  was  fully  aroused.  This  wonder  of  beauty  had 
touched  the  hidden  chord  of  sestheticism,  long  dormant  within  him^ 
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and  it  gave  him  actual  physical  pain  when^  saddenly  breaking  off  in 
her  soDg^  she  said  to  him,  with  pathetic  voice,  ''  Don't  you  think  it 
time  for  dinner?    Hadn't  we  better  be  going?" 

''Yes,  come,"  he  answered,  reaching  out  one  hand  to  assist  her  in 
rising,  and  trembling  at  the  touch  of  her  cool,  soft  palm.  And  then  in 
silence  he  walked  beside  her  to  the  hotel, — down  the  long  stretch  of 
beach,  through  the  cool  water-battery,  past  the  sentry  at  the  postern, — 
whose  salute  he  failed  to  return, — and  into  the  pavilion,  without  one 
word.  And  yet.  Miss  Grey  seemed  not  to  notice  his  taciturnity,  fully 
occupied  with  her  own  thoughts.  She  glided  into  the  dining-room, 
and  calmly  ate  her  dinner  with  the  healthful  appetite  of  youth  and  a 
good  conscience,  while  Norvell,  poor  fellow, 

"  111  of  a  fitfal  fever  and  filled  with  a  fancy  grand," 

gave  one  glance  at  his  table,  crowded  with  noisy  officers,  all  watching 
for  him  and  longing  for  a  chance  to  chaff  him,  and  with  a  mighty  dis- 
gust turned  away  and  locked  himself  within  his  room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Mr.  Tremaine,  you  look  lonely,  I  must  say,"  cried  a  fresh,  gay 
voice  to  Jack,  as  he  leaned  over  the  wharf-railing,  gazing  into  the 
water,  and  not  even  looking  at  the  receding  Baltimore  boat,  which  had 
just  landed  her  quota  of  passengers  at  Old  Point. 

'*I  am  lonely,"  answered  the  matter-of-fact  Jack,  straightening 
himself  up.     '^  I  have  been  deserted." 

"  Have  yon  ?"  a  world  of  mischievous  pity  in  Miss  Cole's  bright 
black  eyes.  "  So  have  I,"  continued  the  audacious  girl ;  "  and,  Mr. 
Tremaine,  I  verily  believe  the  same  individual  has  wrecked  your  hap- 
piness and  mine.  I  am  a  blighted  being.  To  win  a  pound  of  cara- 
mels, and  secure  in  my  own  powers  of  fascination,  I  walked — my — 

my ^,"   positively  blushing,   "Daniel   into  a  lion's   den,  and   he 

hasn't  come  out  yet,  and  I've  lost  him,  and,  most  sad  to  relate,  the 
caramels  too." 

"Miss  Cole,"  solemnly  answered  Jack,  "if  pounds  of  caramels 
can  assuage  your  grief  come  with  me,  and  the  little  store  around  the 
comer  shall  be  speedily  depleted  of  that  delicacy ;  and  in  return,  if  you 
have  any  consolation  to  offer  me  in  my  loneliness,  it  is  your  duty  to 
give  it." 

"  Oh,  well,'^  she  laughed,  "  I  am  not  proud ;  and  although  in  your 
heart  you  are  accusing  me  of  outrageously  hinting  when  I  hadn't  a 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  still  I  do  love  caramels,  and — I  think  I  can 
console  you,"  turning  the  brilliant  eyes  full  upon  him. 
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^*  I  think  you  can/'  said  Jack^  qnietlj ;  but^  alas  for  Miss  Cole,  the 
vision  of  a  pair  of  forget-me-not  orbs  rose  before  him,  wistful,  tear- 
bedimmed,  as  he  always  seemed  to  see  them  now,  and  he  sighed. 

"  No  sighing,  if  you  please,  when  with  me,  my  friend,^'  cried  his 
would-be  comforter.  '^  One  of  the  first  stages  of  my  treatment  is  to 
suppress  all  outward  signs  of  grief.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
flict their  private  woes  upon  their  fellow-men.  I  would  abolish  all 
mourning,  and  while  grief  held  sway  would  immure  in  a  convent  all 
its  devotees.  It  is  a  fact,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Tremaine ;  you  need  not 
look  so  horrified,  either.  *  Hence,  loathed  melancholy,'  I  cry.  I  would 
forever  sing  a '  L' Allegro.'  But  to  come  down  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  take  this  defection  of  your  friend  so  to  heart. 
Has  he  never  before  had  such  attacks?" 

'^  Nothing,  nothing  like  this,"  groaned  Jack,  speaking  from  out  his 
own  thoughts. 

^^ Indeed  1^^  cried  Miss  Cole.  "Why,  I  thought  he  was  a  most  out- 
rageous flirt.  I  am  sure  I  have  known  several  girls  to  whom  he  was 
engaged  while  at  West  Point  I" 

"  Oh,"  laughed  Jack,  bringing  himself  back  with  a  start,  "  grief 
is  Undermining  my  brain.  Miss  Cole.  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  say- 
ing.   At  least,  Hervey  never  deserted  me  before." 

"  Yes,"  thoughtfully  answered  Miss  Cole,  "  men  boast  a  great  deal 
of  their  friendships,  and  laugh  at  our  girlish  intimacies,  which  they 
say  are  of  such  a  violent  character  while  they  last,  and  which  the  first 
lover  dissolves.  Oh,  yes,  you  laugh ;  but  it  is  the  same  way  with  you 
men.  As  with  us,  you  are  very  confidential  over  your  flirtations,  bat 
with  the  first  real  love,  snap  goes  your  friendship,  and  half  the  time  it 
is  from  pure  jealousy  for  fear  your  trusted  friend  may  step  in  and  win 
the  love  that  has  become  so  precious.  Although  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Norvell's  coolness  toward  you  can  arise  from  that  cause:  you  have 
not  manifested  any  ardent  desire  to  slip  in  and  become  his  rival." 

The  extreme  satisfaction  with  which  Miss  Cole  announced  this  &ct 
made  Jack  laugh. 

They  had  bought  the  caramels,  and  during  their  conversation  had, 
unwittingly  at  least  to  one  of  them,  passed  into  the  water-battery.  And 
now  Miss  Cole  was  comfortably  seated  in  the  embrasure  of  that  case- 
mate with  the  mystical  number,  whose  hoary  gun  is  said  to  be  oflener 
loaded  with  Cupid's  arrows  than  with  shot  and  shell,  judging  from  the 
efiects  of  a  prolonged  tUerdrtUe  within  its  precincts.  And  from  this 
elevation,  coolly  munching  caramels,  this  girl  of  eighteen  summers 
gave  in  emphatic  sentences  her  views  on  the  great  question  interesting 
mankind :  "  Love  vermis  Friendship." 

^^  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  understand  about  Hervey,"  said  Jack, 
who  felt  he  must  unbosom  his  woes  to  some  one :  and  where  could  be 
found  a  more  pleasant  confidante,  notwithstanding  her  unsympathetic 
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declarations  a  few  momentB  ago?  ^'Now,  if  it  had  been  one  of  the 
bellee/^  with  a  tme  cadet  bow  and  smile^  **  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised ;  but  this  utterly  lonely  girl  I  I  am  afraid  it  is  something  very 
serious/' 

^' Why  should  you  mind  if  it  is?''  she  inquired,  in  tones  of  deepest 
interest.  Miss  C!ole  liked  confidential  talks,  even  about  other  girls' 
love-afiairs.  ^  I  have  just  shown  you  you  can't  expect  to  keep  your 
friend  forever,  and  Miss  Grey  is  not  a  bad  parti.  To  be  sure  there  is 
something  terie  about  her :  there  may  be  insanity  in  the  family.  Not 
that  I  ever  heard  there  was  anything  of  the  kind, — indeed,  I  believe 
Gaptain  Hawkins  was  considered  to  have  done  a  very  fine  thing  when 
he  married  the  beautiful  Miss  Grey.  They  are  very  rich,  you  know." 
''  Yes,  and  she  will  have  to  bear  that  too, — ^to  be  supplanted  by  a 
.richer  girl." 

"She?"  wonderingly,  from  Miss  Cole. 

Jack  looked  for  an  instant  at  the  trim  little  figure  in  the  embrasure, 
noting  the  candid  eyes  and  sweet  expression  of  sympathy.  Should  he 
tell  her? — it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  have  some  one  to  talk  it  over 
with.  Jack  did  not  acknowledge  it,  but  he  loved  to  talk  of  Lilian, 
even  to  her  accepted  lover.  How  much  more  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
confide  in  this  nice  little  woman,  who  would  surely  have  a  woman's 
sympathy  for  Lilian,  and  a  woman's  quick  instinct  in  advising  him 
how  best  to  preserve  her  happiness  and  Hervey's  honor. 

''  I  hardly  know  why  I  am  led  to  talk  to  you  in  this  way.  Miss 
Cole,  but  I  am  in  great  trouble  on  Hervey's  account,  and  somehow  I 
fed  as  if  you  could  help  me,  and  I  know  you  are  too  true  a  woman  to 
ever  divulge  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you." 

^  The  tomb  shall  be  loquacious  compared  to  me,"  answered  that 
volatile  young  lady.  "  And  rest  assured,  Mr.  Tremaine,  I  will  help 
you  if  I  possibly  can." 

*'  It  is  a  hateiul  thing  to  abuse  one's  friend  behind  his  back,"  said 
Jack,  "  but  the  truth  is  Hervey  is  behaving  in  a  shameful  manner. 
He  is  engaged  to  the  dearest,  sweetest,  best  of  women,  a  girl  whose 
whole  life  since  a  child  has  been  bound  up  in  him,  who  would  think  no 
sacrifice  too  great  if  borne  for  him,  who  extravagantly  believes  in  his 
good  qualities, — and  he  has  many,-— and  condones  his  faults,  and  par- 
dons even  his  sometimes  neglect,  because  she  loves  him  and  believes 
his  heart  to  be  wholly  hers.  And  I  have  always  thought  so  until  now. 
As  you  say,  you  have  heard  of  his  numberless  fiirtations  at  the  Point, 
— and,  great  Scott !  he  has  had  enough, — ^but  I,  as  his  confidant,  can 
safely  saj  through  all  he  never  once  forgot  Lilian,  or  dreamed  of  ever 
marrying  any  one  else.  He  was  selfish  and  weak,  but  he  was  true  to 
her.  Now  he  has  forgotten  her ;  the  mention  of  her  name  irritates 
him ;  be  hates  even  the  sight  of  me  because  he  knows  I  am  her  friend 
and  would  bring  him  back  to  her;  and  when  I  think  of  the  sorrow 
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and  heartache  he  will  cause  that  poor  little  girl,  and  how  utterly  power- 
less I  am  to  help  her,  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I — I  could  kill  him." 
And  Jack  brought  his  fist  down  with  a  bang  on  the  cannon. 

During  this  recital  Miss  Cole  came  to  a  pretty  accurate  conclusion 
of  the  state  of  affairs.  Jack's  unconscious  softening  of  the  voice  and 
tender  smile  when  speaking  of  Lilian,  and  his  deep  indignation  against 
Hervey,  were  a  revelation  to  this  girl,  who,  accustomed  to  take  a  cynical, 
hardened  view  of  life,  now  saw  with  wondering  eyes  a  true,  perfect, 
and  noble  love, — ^a  love  so  disinterested,  so  sacrificing,  no  thought  of 
self  was  present;  a  love  so  generous  its  only  aim  was  to  give  the 
woman  it  worshiped  to  the  man  she  loved.  See  her  happy,  then  go  on 
its  way  rejoicing — ^alone. 

'^  But  the  awakening  will  come,"  sighed  Nannie  Cole ;  ^^  and  oh ! 
I  do  pity  him  when  he  discovers  how  much  he  loves  her.  If  this 
Lilian  has  one  jot  of  common  sense  she  will  discard  that  frivolous 
creature  and  reward  this  honest  man ;  but  she  won't,  and  he  is  so  good. 
What  fools  girls  are." 

Such  thoughts  passing  through  her  mind  gave  a  gentler  expression 
to  the  almost  too  bright  eyes,  and  her  voice  was  truthfully  tremulous 
as  she  answered  him,  causing  Jack  to  turn  and  be  hardly  less  surprised 
than  gratified  to  find  actual  tear-drops  shining  on  her  heavy  lashes. 

'*  I  suppose  it  is  a  very  old  story.  One  reads  so  much  of  woman's 
faith  and  man's  desertion,  etc., — and  vice  veraay  for  I  think  we  are 
quite  as  bad, — but  I  never  had  it  so  brought  home  to  me  before; 
and  yet,  I  can't  help  thinking  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  her 
if  Mr.  Norvell  did  marry  some  one  else.  She  might  get  over  it,  and 
she  could  be  so  much  happier  with  a  better  man." 

^'  You  don't  understand,"  answered  Jack,  innocently,  but  somehow 
comforted  by  this  reasoning,  although  not  believing  in  it.  ^^  This  affec- 
tion of  hers  has  grown  up  with  her :  they  were  boy  and  girl  lovers,  and 
Lilian  is  not  the  kind  of  a  woman  to  have  two  loves  in  a  lifetime.  If 
Hervey  does  forget  her,  no  one  will  ever  know  she  suffered,  but  I  believe 
she  will  die."  And  Jack's  voice  broke  almost  in  a  sob,  for  which 
weakness  Miss  Cole  liked  him  none  the  less.  ^'  But  what  a  dreary 
morning  I  have  given  you  1  It  is  awfully  good  in  you  to  listen  so 
well  to  my  woful  tale.  I  can't  expect  you  to  be  as  interested  as  I 
am ;  indeed,  you  might  say  as  it  is  not  my  affair  you  wonder  why  I 
trouble  myself  or  any  one  else  about  it.  But  Hervey  has  always  been 
my  friend,  and  there  is  no  woman  on  earth  whom  I  venerate  more  than 
Lilian.  Indeed,  Miss  Cole,  faith  in  womankind  beats  with  my  blood. 
You  see  how  I  turn  to  you  in  my  trouble ;  and  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  making  me  feel  so  thoroughly  that  my  confidence  has  not  been 
misplaced." 

"  I  hope  it  has  not,"  she  answered,  gently.    "  The  pathos  of  your 
story  has  touched  me.    I  cannot  advise  you,  but  I  wish  I  could  oom- 
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fort  her.  She  must  be  beautiful  in  nature  to  have  your — joxxv  friend- 
ship,  and  I  hope  you  will  talk  to  me  again  of  her,  and  let  me  try  to 
help  you/' 

"  I  will/'  said  Jack^  assisting  her  down  from  the  embrasure.  "  I 
will  always  come  to  you  for  sympathy  and  comfort/'  And  he 
always  did. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Heryey  was  standing  in  front  of  the  adjutant's  office  holding  in  his 
hand  one  of  those  long  yellow  envelopes,  marked  "  War  Department," 
the  receipt  of  which,  unless  a  promotion  is  pending,  is  so  often  dreaded 
by  army  officers.  The  contents  of  this  baleful  sheet  were  particularly 
disagreeable  to  Lieutenant  Norvell.  His  orders  had  come :  in  three 
days  he  was  to  sail,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  for  Oregon.  He  was  still  in 
a  half-dazed  state.  He  still  shunned  Jack,  and  still  hovered  around 
Miss  Grey;  the  trite  simile  of  the  moth  and  candle  applying  with 
particular  force  to  him,  for  while  Miss  Grey  attracted  him  she  hurt 
him,  time  and  again,  by  either  her  graceless  want  of  tact  or  her  utter 
indifference  to  his  feelings.  Day  after  day  had  the  scene  described  on 
the  beach  been  repeated.  There  was  just  a  little  monotony  attending 
a  steady  companionship  with  Miss  Grey.  Yet  her  beauty  I  how  it  fired 
his  imagination  I  how  it  elevated  his  thoughts !  how  of  all  that  was 
grand  and  beautiful  did  it  make  him  think  I  ^'Surely  this  love  has 
come  to  me  for  my  good,"  he  said.  ''  Ah  me  I  how  much  better  she 
might  make  me  if  she  only  would !"  If  she  only  would ! — rather  if 
she  could  I  For  what  of  good  or  truth  or  holiness  could  come  from 
such  a  foundation  of  deceit  and  want  of  faith  ? 

'^  Here  is  another  letter  for  the  lieutenant,  which  had  been  mislaid," 
said  the  crisp  tones  of  the  orderly,  as  he  handed  Hervey  a  dainty  mis- 
sive, sealed  with  crest  and  initial  and  bearing  a  far-away  post-mark, — 
00  far  away.  Hervey  started  as  he  read,  and,  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
thrust  the  letter  in  his  pocket  without  opening  it ;  not  so  quickly,  how- 
ever, but  that  Jack,  coming  along  the  walk  for  his  mail,  did  not  see 
the  angry  movement,  and  shrewdly  guessed  the  cause. 

**  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  old  fellow,"  he  cried,  familiarly  laying  his 
hand  on  Hervey's  shoulder.  Jack  persistently  ignored  Hervey's  change 
of  manner. 

^^  Bad  enough  and  disagreeable  enough  for  me,"  was  the  surly  re- 
eponse.     "  I've  got  my  orders." 

''  Oh,  I  am  sorry;  but  then  you  expected  them.  What  post  have 
yon  ?" 

**  Willamette,"  almost  whispered  Hervey,  turning  red. 

'^  Willamette  I    By  Jove  I  you  are  in  luck.    You  can't  expect  me 

to  condole  with  you.    The  finest  post  in  the  State, — headquarters,  and 
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Colonel  Aimer  in  command.    Whj^  man^  I  almost  fear  an  early  death 
for  you,  the  gods  so  love  you/' 

« I'll  be  hanged  if  I  appreciate  their  devotion  shown  in  this  wy. 
An  early  death  would  be  a  more  sensible  favor^  and  little  I'd  care  how 
soon  it  came." 

"  Oh,  maybe  they  have  that  in  store  for  yon  too,  you  favored  moN 
tal/'  laughed  Jack,  who,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  own  iSne  health  and 
rarely  affected  spirits,  had  an  almost  brutal  contempt  for  the  King  of 
Terrors.  Not  so  Hervey,  through  whose  being  ran  an  undercurrent  of 
melancholy  at  times  amounting  to  superstition. 

"  It's  a  nasty  subject  to  joke  on,"  he  answered. 

^^  But  it  is  such  a  joke,  your  dying  young,"  persisted  Jack.  ''  Too 
are  not  good  enough,  my  friend.  Hervey,"  he  continued,  more  seri- 
ously, '^  come  over  to  my  rooms  and  breakfast  with  me.  Don't  let  ns 
go  to  the  hotel  this  morning.  My  man  makes  the  best  of  coffee,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  cold  meat  left  from  my  supper-party  last  nighty 
which,  by  the  way,  you  disdained.  But  we  are  too  soon  to  be  separated 
to  stand  on  ceremony.  Come  with  me  and  have  one  good  long  talk  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne  before  we  part,  maybe  for  years." 

At  Jack's  words  all  the  old  boyish  love  and  friendship  rushed  for 
a  moment  over  Hervey  like  a  wave,  and,  alas,  like  a  wave  receded,  as 
the  pleading  voice  ceased. 

'^I  have  a — a — ^partial  engagement  at  the  hotel,"  he  stammered, 
pulling  himself  away  from  Jack's  detaining  hand. 

^'  Only  a  partial  engagement,  Hervey,  and  I,  your  oldest  friend, 
ask  for  a  few  words  for  the  last  time  ?"  said  Jack,  waxing  pathetic  in 
his  eagerness  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  talk  Hervey  over  to  his 
fealty,  now  that  he  was  going  straight  to  his  forsaken  love's  home. 

Hervey  hesitated.  Then  a  brilliant  thought  struck  him, — a  project 
so  plausible,  so  easy,  so  agreeable,  he  wondered  it  had  never  occanred 
to  him  before.  How  many  hours  of  suffering  it  would  have  saved  him, 
and  how  different  would  have  been  his  manner  to  Jack,  if  he  had  only 
thought !  But  it  was  not  too  late.  Jack,  dear  old  fellow,  was  not 
offended.  There  would  be  no  trouble  about  his  agreeing  to  sodi  a 
pleasant  plan.  Through  the  heavy  mist  a  gleam  of  hope  had  oome; 
his  difficulties  had  vanished,  and  his  easily  impressionable  natare  rose 
like  the  mercury  under  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Linking  bis  arm  in 
Jack's,  he  cried, — 

'^  Don't  weep,  old  boy ;  I  am  not  off  yet.  Of  coarse  I'll  breakfast 
with  you.  Sorry  I  didn't  know  of  your  supper.  Did  you  send  a  note? 
Pshaw  I  I  never  read  notes.  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  could  not  have  come 
anyway.  Besides,  I  had  the  blue  devils  to  such  an  extent  last  night  I 
didn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  until  reveille.  I  would  have  been  the 
skeleton  at  the  feast.  I  must  have  had  a  foreboding  of  these  nnwel- 
come  orders." 
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Jack  wisely  refndned  from  oomment.  He  did  wonder  at  Hervey's 
middeQ  transformation ;  but  perhaps  he  had  just  realized  it  was  better 
for  him  to  go  away.  Nothing  was  said,  however,  until  the  appetizing 
Jitrle  breakfast  prepared  by  the  soldier  cook  was  disposed  of,  and  two 
fionl-soothing  cigarettes  were  adding  a  perfect  finish  to  the  charming 
rspast. 

'^  By  George,  I  wonder  you  don't  cut  the  hotel  and  set  up  a  mess 
of  your  own,''  said  Hervey.  "  Wish  I  had  such  a  striker.  By  the 
way,  I  hope  you  will  turn  him  over  to  me." 

"  Turn  him  over  to  you  I  Why,  he  belongs  to  the  Fourth.  What 
do  you  mean  ?" 

'^Oh,  nothing  I  Nonsense!"  laughed  Hervey.  '^I  say,  Jack,  do 
you  like  it  here  ?" 

'*  Yes,  I  like  it  For  comfort  and  pleasure  it  is  a  jolly  post,  and 
when  I  entered  the  army  I  bade  up  my  mind  to  be  satisfied  wherever 
I  was  stationed ;  but  the .  life  here  is  awfully  inactive.  Jove  I  I  wish 
I  had  your  chance." 

"  Do  you  ?  do  you  really  ?"  cried  Hervey,  radiant  with  delight  at 
this  auspicious  opening  to  a  subject  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  broach. 
^^  I  declare  it  is  too  bad  we  should  be  so  mixed  up.  I  don't  believe  I 
am  as  ambitious  as  you.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years  nothing  would 
please  me  better  than  to  stay  right  here  in  this  sleepy  old  fortress.  I've 
no  sort  of  a  fancy  for  wasting  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  that  far- 
away God- forsaken  country.  What  a  pity  we  could  not  change  places ! 
Eureka !  I  have  it!  Why  can't  we  change?"  springing  up  as  if  the 
idea  had  just  occurred.  ''  Why  can't  we  transfer?  I  think  I  can  rake 
up  enough  influence  in  Washington  to  have  it  done.  Come,  now ;  do 
you  agree  ?" 

Anger,  astonishment,  and  disappointment  were  plainly  depicted  on 
Jack's  more  honest  than  beautiful  countenance.  This,  then,  was  the 
reason  of  the  sudden  change  in  Hervey.  The  idea  coming  to  him  had 
caused  him  to  drop,  for  the  nonce,  his  habit  of  coldness  and  repulsion. 
To  gain  a  favor  he  had  resumed  the  good-fellowship  of  early  days,  had 
broken  bread  with  him,  and  had  tried  by  clever  acting  to  deceive  his 
friend  into  believing  he  was  thinking  of  his  good,  and  that  the  thought 
was  sudden  and  spontaneous. 

For  an  instant  Jack  hid  his  face  for  very  shame  that  the  friend  of 
his  boyhood  had  fallen  so  low ;  then,  rising  to  his  feet,  with  sternHset 
features  he  faced  Hervey,  who  was  beginning  to  see  some  flaw  in  the 
beautiful  plan  he  thought  he  was  so  successfully  projecting. 

'*  Hervey  Norvell,  do  you  dare  to  come  to  me  with  such  a  proposi- 
tion V 

" '  Dare'  is  a  strange  word  to  use  to  me,  Mr.  Tremaine,"  cried  Nor- 
vell, with  blazing  eyes.  With  all  Hervey's  faults,  physical  cowardice 
oould  not  be  numbered  among  them. 
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^'No  stranger  than  that  I  should  have  to  use  it  to  70U.  Naj, 
Hervey,  I  don't  wish  to  quarrel  with  jou ;  and  if  for  a  moment  I  was 
angrjy  when  you  are  calmer  you  will  not  wonder.  You  are  not  yoar- 
self^  you  are  under  some  strange  influence ;  else  how  can  I  account  for 
your  repining  at  an  order  that  carries  you  straight  to  Lilian  Aimer,— 
carries  you  to  the  woman  who  is  waiting,  longing  for  your  coming? 
— the  woman  whose  plighted  troth  you  wear,  and  whose  heart  will 
break  if  you  play  her  false.  Ah !  Hervey,  go.  Gro  now,  before  it  is 
too  late.  Tour  only  salvation  lies  with  Lilian.  She  is  your  good 
angel,  and  this  other, — this  other  is,  I  verily  believe,  a  fiend.'' 

One  word  too  much.  Pleadings  for  Lilian  were  not  so  disagree- 
able for  Mr.  Norvell  to  hear,  and  his  anger  was  rapidly  subsiding: 
but  contempt  expressed  for  the  girl  he  had  singled  out  for  devotion 
touched  his  vanity,  and  he  was  up  in  arms  immediately. 

'^And  by  what  right,  Mr.  Tremaine,  do  you  assume  the  part  of 
mentor  to  me?  And,  sir,  I  will  request  you  in  the  future  to  speak 
more  respectfully  of  the  lady  I  hope  to  make  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  ?"  incredulously,  from  Jack. 

"  Yes,  my  wife ;  and  if  you  have  been  referring  in  your  conversation 
to  a  former  engagement  of  mine, — in  which  you  seem  to  have  greatly 
interested  yourself, — ^you  may  be  pleased  to  know  it  is  canceled,  and,  if 
I  can  get  a  month's  delay,  Miss  Grey  will  accompany  me  to  Or^on  as 
my  wife."    With  which  lofty  assurance  he  marched  from  the  room. 

'^  What  a  muddle  I've  made  of  it !"  groaned  Jack,  as  he  watched 
Hervey's  retreating  figure.  '^  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  believe  he  has  Miss 
Grey's  consent  to  any  such  arrangement.  I  hope  to  heaven  she  is  fool- 
ing him.  The  scoundrel  I  And  yet  even  I  feel  his  fatal  charm,  and 
cannot  quarrel  with  him  when  I  would." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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REST,  REST  IN  PEACE. 
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Rest^  rest  in  peace,  O  brave  and  noble  heart  I — 
Until  thj  soldier  spirit  n6xt  shall  hear 

The  tmmpet's  martial  blast  which  summons  all 
Before  the  Throne  of  Judgment  to  appear. 

And  thon,  who  Uwng  loved  thy  conntry  well, 
And  wished  her  peace,  forgetfulness  of  strife 

And  hate,  hast  by  thy  deaJth  accomplished  this, — 
A  noble  ending  to  an  honored  life. 

How  nobly  did  her  Southern  sons  respond 
And  pay  their  homage  to  their  former  foe  I 

We  are  united, — North  and  South  no  more. 
But  brothers, — ^for  thy  death  has  made  us  so* 

For  'twas  ihy  generous,  noble  soldier  heart 

Which  turned  foes  into  friends.    At  their  defeat 

You  trusted  them,  and  did  not  seek  revenge, — 
Thy  memory  now  they  honor,  as  is  meet. 

Best,  rest  in  peace.    Thy  country  mourns  her  loss ; 

And  foremost  in  the  annals  of  her  fame, 
Amid  the  proud  achievements  of  her  sons. 

One  page  will  bear  the  name  of  Gbant — thy  name. 

Nxw  ToBX,  August  8, 1885. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MOUNTED   OFFICER'S 

DRESS. 

There  are  probably  many  officers  in  the  service  who  will  smile  at  the 
assertion  that  a  proper  correctness  and  etiquette  in  military  dress  should 
be  to  the  officer  one  of  the  most  important  cares  of  his  profession. 
They  will^  perhaps^  claim  that  the  idea  that  fashion  and  uniformity  in 
such  articles  as  boots,  gloves,  spurs,  etc.,  can  in  any  way  afiect  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service,  is  evidence  of  "  a  mind  towards  small  trifles  bent" 
We  shall,  with  due  modesty,  dissent  from  any  such  view.     We  believe 
in  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war*'  as  the  very  breath  of 
life  to  our  profession.    Our  drill,  soldierly  bearing,  and  neatness  and 
uniformity  of  dress  are  usually  the  only  standards  which  the  populace 
have  by  which  to  judge  us  in  time  of  peace ;  and  there  are  probably 
none  of  us  so  little  proud  of  our  profession  as  not  to  be  jealous  of 
maintaining  the  prestige  that  attaches  to  the  name  of  '^  regulars,'^  by 
appearing  to  the  public  eye  as  models  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  soldier  in  these  respects.    Take  away  our  uniform ;  dress  our  sol- 
diers in  nondescript  civilian  garments,  with  the  di£&rent  corps  and 
regiments  distinguished,  say,  only  by  a  badge,  and — ^be  our  skill  as 
horsemen  and  riflemen  and  swordsmen  what  it  may — who  would  not 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  and  ridicule  at  such  an  army  ?    We  would 
be  as  absurd  as  Don  Quixote,  or  as  some  of  the  old-time  country  mi- 
litia we  have  seen  in  the  fantastic  array  of  mustavday.    The  most 
inexperienced  civilian  eye  will   quickly  note  the  difierenoe  between 
the  soldierly  appearance  of  a  body  of  r^ular  troops — well  "  set  up," 
with  every  buckle,  cartridge,  and  article  of  equipment  exactly  placed, 
and  with  a  perfect  uniformity  about  them — and  such  holiday  soldiers 
as  the  latter.    It  will  detect  at  once  an  air  of  ^'  business"  in  the  former 
which  appeals  to  the  admiration  and  respect,  and  which  they  oaald 
not  possess  without  careful  attention  to  every  small  detail  of  tbeir 
"  make  up." 

It  is  for  the  officer  to  set  the  example  of  this  strict  military  appear- 
ance. At  West  Point  the  cadet  is  the  pink  and  perfection  of  it.  His 
dress  is  trim  and  fits  him  well;  his  shoes  are  always  polished;  his 
trousers  and  gloves  always  spotless.  His  collar  is  turned  down  exactly 
to  a  regulation  width.    Every  young  fellow  looks,  as  far  as  dress  goes. 
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precisely  like  his  neighbor.  It  is  this  neat  uniformity^  added  to  his 
bearing,  which  makes  him  what  he  is, — the  model  cadet  in  the  world. 
On  leaving  the  Academy,  however,  he  goes  to  frontier  service,  where, 
amid  scouts  and  isolation  from  critical  society,  he  often  falls  into  de* 
plorable  carelessness.  If  in  the  cavalry,  he  is  apt  to  think  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  he  appears  at  drill  with  boots  or  without  them ; 
or,  if  with  them,  what  style  of  boot  he  comes  in.  White  gloves,  or 
gauntlets,  are  often  indifferently  acceptable  to  him ;  spurs  of  nickel,  or 
gilt,  or  brass,  and  of  any  pattern  that  he  happens  to  come  across,  are 
worn  with  equal  satisfaction.  Sometimes — horrible  didul — no  spurs, 
and  trousers  over  shoes  without  straps,  are  seen.  One  man  wears  a 
sabre-knot;  another  doesn't;  some,  neat-looking  riding  trousers;  others, 
ill-fitting  ordinary  ones,  that  are  equally  uncomfortable  to  the  wearer 
and  unsightly  to  the  eye.  In  the  matter  of  horse-equipment,  the 
diversity  of  appearance  is  equally  great.  Foreign  officers,  admirers  of 
oar  country  and  enthusiasts  about  Weat  Point,  have  told  me  frankly 
that  they  were  much  struck,  at  some  of  our  exercises  that  they  had 
witnessed,  with  the  sad  lack  of  regularity  and  mode  in  these  details  of 
our  uniform. 

Bred  as  they  are,  amid  the  strictest  proprieties  in  such  matters, 
omissions  and  errors  in  them  strike  their  eye  at  once.  It  gives  them 
the  same  impression  we  would  have  at  seeing  a  man  wear  a  spotted 
necktie  with  an  evening  suit,  or  wearing  none  at  all.  Perhaps  some 
of  us  recollect  the  remarks  made  upon  this  subject  by  Major-General 
Macdonald,  British  Army,  who  was  present  at  the  West  Point  exer« 
dses  in  1882.  They  were  published  in  the  army  papers  at  that  time. 
Now,  there  should  be  no  foolish  feeling  that  we  are  approaching  mili- 
tary '^  dudeism,"  or  aping  the  '^  effete  customs"  of  Europe,  by  showing 
a  little  of  this  carefulness  ourselves.  In  the  cavalry  it  would  be  espe- 
cially desirable.  It  would  improve  our  appearance  and  add  to  our  own 
sadsfactioi^  in  feeling  that  we  are  '^  correctly"  clad.  Through  observ- 
ance of  these  seemingly  trifling  details  we  undoubtedly  foster  that  senti- 
ment of  pride  and  ^  dash"  which  is  the  true  heritage  of  our  arm  and 
which  only  officers  well  mounted  and  equipped  can  fully  experience. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  matter  of  costume  deserves  some  considera- 
tioD,  let  us  see  what  we  want  in  the  cavalry  arm.  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing ideas  as  the  result  of  close  observation  of  what  was  worn  by  cavalry 
officers  in  the  great  services  abroad,  especially  the  French,  and  of  a 
eonvicdon,  based  upon  four  years'  personal  trial  of  them,  of  the  con* 
venience  and  neatness  of  the  styles  recommended.^    It  may  first  be  re- 

*  Of  all  theoflScen  I  met,  I  found  the  Austrians  the  most  elegant  and  showy  as 
to  aniform,  excepting  some  of  the  household  troops  and  corps  d*HHe  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  cavalry,  though,  the  Frenchman  is  not  to  be  surpassed  for  his  taste- 
fttlness  and  rigid  correctness  in  this  direction.  The  swell  "  Horse  Guards"  of  the 
Xnglifih  army  get  no  such  equipment  as  is  made  in  Paris  and  at  Saumur. 
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marked  that  we  have  as  skillful  military  tailors  as  the  finest  found 
abroad ;  but  we  have  not  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  correct  ideas 
of  riding  dress,  or  who  pretends  to  make  any  specialty  of  it.  We  have 
no  bootmaker  at  all,  and  scarcely  a  place  where  a  respectable  spur  can 
be  obtained.  (Whitman  has  recently  kept  in  stock  some  good  ones.) 
But  we  can  have  these  things.  If  we  create  the  demand,  the  supply 
will  be  forthcoming.  Our  patronage  will  start  a  trade  which  will  give 
us  the  very  best  articles  of  such  equipment  and  at  prices  little  above 
those  abroad.  It  is  a  matter  which  interests  our  mounted  officers  of  all 
corps,  general,  staff,  and  cavalry. 

First,  instead  of  the  tight,  straight-cut  mounted  trousers  we  gener- 
ally see  in  our  service,  I  would  suggest  the  following  style : 

Trousers  to  be  loose  in  the  waist,  and  very  much  so  from  the  thigh 
down  to  the  knee  (they  should  be  almost  ^'  puffy''  at  the  thigh) ;  at  the 
knee  they  are  made  to  fit  close,  and  below  this  point  skin-tight^  so  as  to 
show  perfectly,  with  the  low  boot,  the  mould  of  the  calf;  they  then 
continue  to  the  ankle,  where  the  open  flaps  are  fastened  by  light  silk 
tape.  They  should  be  so  cut  as  to  bend  of  their  own  accord  at  the 
knee.  This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  out  cloth  in  rear  of  the  knee 
and  bringing  the  edges  of  the  opening  thus  formed  together  with  a 
seam.  On  the  stripe  outside,  about  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  boot^ 
are  sewn  two  or  three  buttons  at  equal  intervals  (bullet-shaped  white 
pearl  make  neat  ones).  These  are  both  for  appearance'  sake  and  to 
keep  the  trousers  and  boot  in  the  proper  relative  position ;  for  this  pur- 
pose there  is  a  small  strap  with  an  eye  on  the  inside  of  the  boot,  or, 
preferably,  a  catgut  loop,  which  goes  over  one  of  the  buttons,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  desired  for  the  boot  upon  the  leg.  The  bend  in  the 
knee  and  looseness  of  fit  above  are  to  give  perfect  freedom  and  flexibil- 
ity to  the  leg  on  horseback.  The  effect  when  the  trousers  are  properly 
made  is  strikingly  neat  and  military.  There  is  never  any  '^  bunching'' 
at  the  knee,  and  the  comfort  of  them  is  only  to  be  learned  by  trying 
them. 

The  boot  may  be  of  various  patterns,  consistently  with  elegance. 
For  garrison  use  I  should  recommend  the  following :  a  perfectly  stiff, 
round  leg,  of  plain  leather,  terminating  in  pliable  (not  soft)  folds  at 
the  ankle.  The  foot,  calfskin,  with  toe  slightly  pointed  and  a  flat  heel. 
This  boot  should  be  made  for  such  trousers  as  those  just  described,  and 
should,  especially  at  the  top,  fit  snugly  around  the  1^.  The  top  should 
come  to  about  five  inches  below  the  knee-cap.  The  front  should  be 
straight,  and  the  rear  either  straight  or  cut  into  a  sort  of  V  curve. 
For  this  boot  careful  measurement  of  the  leg  from  the  knee  down 
should  be  made.  The  making  of  the  ankle-folds  is  considered  abroad 
one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  the  bootmaker's  art,  and  the  fastidious  are 
very  careful  that  the  ''set"  of  them  is  exactly  right  They  should  be 
just  stiff  enough  to  keep  the  boot  from  falling  about  the  ankle.     On 
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the  inside  of  the  I^,  flush  with  the  top,  are  the  loops  above  referred 
to  and  the  ordinary  cloth  straps  (seen  in  all  boots)  for  the  insertion  of 
boot-hooks  when  patting  on.  These  last  are  often  carelessly  worn 
oatside  by  some  officers  at  home,  though  they  are  never  made  long 
enough  for  this  by  good  makers.  Nothing  could  be  more  slovenly 
than  the  allowing  of  these  straps  to  fall  in  this  manner  over  the  out- 
side of  the  boot.  The  best  of  blacking  should  be  used  for  this  boot* 
When  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  polish  all  over,  as  it  should  always  be 
in  garrison,  the  appearance  of  it  is  very  handsome.  For  dress  occa- 
sions an  enameled  leather  boot  of  the  same  shape  and  stiffness  is  used ; 
the  blacking  is  replaced  for  this  by  a  white  varnish,  which  gives  a 
splendid  lustre  and  which  will  not  soil  the  snowiest  of  kids.  The  cost 
of  the  first  style  of  boot  abroad  is  about  sixteen  dollars,  of  the  second^ 
about  eighteen  dollars.  At  the  famous  French  cavalry  bootmaker^s, 
Etcheparre,  of  Saumur,  the  prices  are  a  trifle  higher,  though  not  over 
a  dollar  or  so  per  pair.  A  poor  imitation  of  the  latter  boot  now  costs 
in  this  country  something  between  thirty-five  and  forty  dollars.  The 
boot,  when  genuine,  will  last  for  three  or  four  years,  and  if  kept  well 
polished  and  occasionally  ''treed  up,'^  will  never  lose  its  shape  or 
beauty. 

For  field  service  we  want  a  boot  of  a  different  sort,  of  course. 
The ''  Thomson'^  style  is  probably  the  best.  It  is  English  grain  leather, 
waterproof,  loose  enough  for  foot  trousers,  and  closed  in  front  by  lacing 
over  a  frog.  No  other  boot  can,  after  getting  wet  and  frozen  on  a 
winter's  scout,  be  so  comfortably  put  on  the  next  morning.  It  lasts* 
wonderfully  well.  This  boot,  I  presume,  however,  is  very  familiar  to 
many  of  our  cavalrymen. 

As  to  the  qour,  our  regulations  prescribe  only  ''yellow  metal  or 
gilt,^'  which  allows  almost  anything  to  be  worn.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  styles  are  worn,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  a  dozen  troops 
in  the  service  in  which  all  three  officers  have  the  same.  Upon  no 
sabject  is  the  individual  taste  of  furnishers  more  wildly  incongruous. 
What  I  would  advocate  is  a  spur  with  an  arm  about  as  wide  as  that 
used  by  our  private  trooper,  and  a  straight  shank  set  perpendicularly 
into  the  arm  and  a  trifle  longer  than  in  the  service  style ;  there  should 
be  a  buckle  and  outside  buttons  for  the  straps  instead  of  the  slot  in 
the  latter.  The  advantages  are  that  the  straps  can  be  instantly  ad- 
josted  and  the  spur  kept  from  slipping  up  or  down,  as  it  does  with  the 
slot.  When  properly  adjusted  this  spur  is  worn  quite  high  upon  the 
heel.  Our  troopers  wear  it  decidedly  too  low,  with  the  risk  of  losing  it 
hy  its  slipping  below  the  sole,  and  with  the  certainty  of  wearing  out 
the  rowels  when  dismounted.  The  buckle  should,  it  is  needless  to 
remark,  always  be  worn  outside  the  foot.  "  Un  ^Sron  d  Penvers'^  is  a 
'^  diampagne^'  offense  in  foreign  cavalry.  It  will  be  found  convenient 
to  have  several  dianges  of  straps  (calf  leather)  of  uniform  length,  and 
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always  polished  like  the  boot,  for  this  spar.  The  spur  just  described 
is  to  be  worn  with  the  boot.  In  the  foreign  cavalry  a  ''strap"  spur  is 
never  worn  on  the  gaiter  or  shoe :  it  is  replaced  by  various  forms  of 
box-spur.  In  one  of  the  best  styles  of  these,  the  arm  is  delicately  made 
and  fits  entirely  around  the  heel  to  its  front  edges.  On  the  inside  is  a 
projecting  piece  which  fits  into  a  spring  box  inside  the  heel.  A  spur 
of  this  sort  is  worn  by  European  cavalry  when  dismounted  (in  shoes). 
It  is  also  worn  whenever  foot  trousers  and  straps  are  used  mounted. 
For  military  dress  occasions,  where  the  boot  is  forbidden,  as,  for  in- 
stance, military  balls,  a  small  button  replaces  the  rowel,  to  prevent  the 
wearer's  entanglement  in  carpets  and  dresses. 

The  above  styles  of  spur,  or  similar  ones,  if  adopted  by  our  service, 
might  be  made  of  gilt  for  general-  and  field-officers,  and  nickel  (fx 
junior  ones.  They  would  prove  a  sightly  substitute  for  our  present 
fantastic  mode  in  this  article.  This  sort  of  spur  could  be  imported  and 
profitably  sold  by  Eastern  dealers  at  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  ^  strap,''  and  about  the  same  for 
the  other,  with  the  box  included. 

The  gauntlet  has  been  discarded  by  several  of  the  European  ser- 
vices, and  in  the  French  cavalry  a  soft  "  wash-leather"  glove  of  two 
buttons  substituted  for  it.  In  our  army  we  hope  it  ¥rill  be  retained, 
if  only  for  its  military  appearance.  The  styles  we  wear  are  not  always 
uniform,  but  are  generally  neat  and  handsome.  If  any  change  be  sug- 
gested, it  is  that,  for  the  grades  below  field-officer,  it  be  made  of  white 
or  yellow  kaiher,  and  that  it  fit  somewhat  more  closely  about  the  arm. 

As  to  a  sabre-hwt,  for  uTidress,  the  regulations  are  as  silent  as  in 
the  item  of  boots.  The  omission  is  a  singular  one  in  both  cases.  The 
knot  is  supposed  to  be  for  practical  use.  The  men  have  it,  and  the 
tactics  prescribe  it  in  the  manual  of  the  sabre.  How,  though,  can  the 
officer  use  on  drill,  or  in  actual  service,  the  flimsy  gilt  thing  now  worn 
with  our  full  dress?  It  is  evidently  valueless,  applied  to  the  l^itimate 
purpose  of  such  a  knot,  of  retaining  the  sabre  in  the  grasp,  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  fancy  ornament.  We  need  a  substantial,  useful 
article  in  addition.  I  would  advocate  for  this  a  leather  knot,  braided 
so  as  to  be  round  in  shape,  and  furnished  with  leather  slides  and  tas- 
sels, becomingly  made.  Indeed,  many  officers  now  wear  knots  of  this 
very  pattern  made  by  their  troop  saddlers.  Why  could  not  these  be 
officially  prescribed  ? 

As  to  the  rest  of  our  cavalry  dress,  it  is  becoming  and  generally  very 
military.  Were  we  disposed  to  be  ultra-critical,  we  might  object  that 
our  forage-cap  is  too  shallow  for  mounted  purposes ;  that  our  dfess-ooat 
should  be  six  inches  shorter  in  the  skirt ;  and  that  officers  should  have 
a  neat,  comfortable  ''  stable-jacket,"  for  the  same  reasons  for  which  the 
men  wear  fatigue-dress  and  stable-frocks ;  but  we  are  advocating  simply 
''  mild  reform"  instead  of  revolutionary  measures,  and  so  pass  these 
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points  by.  If  we  should  only  carry  out  the  previous  suggestions  con- 
oerning  foot-wear  and  trousers,  enough  would  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  Everything  proposed  could  just  as  easily  be 
procured  of  exact  uniform  pattern  as  are  now  procured  our  other  arti- 
cles of  military  wear. 

Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  absolute  neatness  in  a  mounted  offi- 
cer's harness  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  anything  like  a  spotless 
dress.  A  soiled  rein  or  saddle  should  not  be  aeen  in  garrison.  An 
officer's  groom  should  make  up  his  mind  tx)  hard  work,  if  the  officer 
makes  up  hU  mind  to  be  irreproachable  in  these  matters.  Good  var- 
nish, brushes,  sponges,  etc.,  a  groom  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
necessary  appliances  of  his  art  (the  word  is  advisedly  used),  and  who 
takes  pride  in  the  animal  and  trappings  he  cares  for, — ^these  are  indis- 
pensable requisites  for  such  an  officer. 

Should  any  number  of  our  officers,  or  those  who  make  our  regula- 
timis  in  Washington,  deem  this  question  to  be  of  sufficient  import  to 
demand  attention,  various  patterns  of  the  articles  above  mentioned 
could  be  obtained  and  turned  over  as  models  to  any  good  houses  that 
might  be  selected,  and  which  would  undertake  to  furnish  them  reason- 
ably to  the  service  in  uniform  styles.  I  believe  that  all  officers  of  the 
mounted  service  would  feel  the  satisfaction  of  wearing  neat,  officer-like 
equipment  of  r^ulation  make,  instead  of  the  incongruous  and  uncouth- 
looking  articles  which  we  now  often  get.  To  these,  the  above  sugges- 
tions are  offered  for  what  they  are  worth. 

8.  C.  BOBERTSON, 

Lieutenant  First  U.  8,  OavcUry. 
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SAMOA   AND   THE  SAMOANS. 

The  Samoan,  or  Navigator  Islands,  as  thejare  indiscriminatelj  called, 
are  situated  between  latitudes  13^  27'  south  and  14^  18'  south,  and 
longitudes  169^  28'  west  and  172^  48'  west  The  group  consists  of 
nine  inhabited  islands,  viz. :  Savaii,  Upolu,  Tuituila,  Manua,  Ofa, 
Olosinga,  Anuu,  Apolima,  and  Manono.  The  first  four  are  the  largest 
and  principal  islands,  containing  respectively  669,  365,  52,  and  20 
square  miles,  and  about  10,000,  18,000,  3600,  and  1800  inhabitanto. 
The  whole  group  contains  1162  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  popa- 
lation  of  33,000. 

The  islands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  most  of  them  are  sm^ 
rounded  by  coral  reefs;  but  although  there  are  many  well-defined 
craters  of  volcanoes,  the  natives  have  no  tradition  of  eruptions  of  any 
of  them.  In  1867,  however,  severe  shocks  were  felt  throughout  the 
islands,  and  a  submarine  volcano  rose  from  the  sea  between  the  islands 
of  Manua  and  Olosinga.  For  two  weeks  it  remained  in  a  state  of 
eruption,  shooting  up,  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet,  dense  columns 
of  sand  and  stones,  and  jets  of  sand  and  smoke.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time  it  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared,  leaving  no 
permanent  traces  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  soundings  on  its  site. 

The  group  was  discovered  by  the  celebrated  French  navigator 
Bougainville,  in  1768.^  On  account  of  the  skill  of  the  natives  in 
handling  their  canoes  he  called  it  L^Arckipd  des  NamgaleurSf  whidi 
name  it  retains  to-day  as  the  Navigator  Islands.  The  natives  call  the 
group  Samoa  and  themselves  Samoans;  both  names  are  applied  to  the 
group,  preference,  however,  being  given  to  the  latter.  In  1787,  La 
P^rouse  touched  at  the  island  of  Tuituila,  and  the  commander  of  one 
of  his  vessels  and  a  boat's  crew  of  eleven  men  were  killed  by  the 
natives.  From  this  afiair  they  gained  a  name  for  treachery  and  cruelty 
which  they  did  not  merit ;  for  one  of  their  people  had  been  shot  on 

^  Litton  Forbes,  in  the  Overland  Monthly ,  vol.  xv.,  In  an  article  on  the  NatI- 
gator  Islands,  says,  **  It  is  generally  conceded  now  that  the  first  white  man  who 
Yisited  Samoa  (to  which,  however,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Bauman  Islands)  was 
the  Dutch  commander  Boggewein,  in  the  year  1721."  We  do  not  know  fitnn 
what  source  he  gets  authority  for  this  statement.  ^ 
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board  one  of  the  French  ships^  and  they  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  retaliate.  Men-of-war  of  various  nations  and  an  occasional  whaler 
touched  at  the  islands  after  this ;  but  it  was  not  until  1839  that  they 
were  surveyed  and  explored,  when  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, under  the  command  of  Captain  Wilkes,  visited  the  islands,  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  reliable  information  concerning  them. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  the  thermometer  ranging  from 
70^  F.  to  86^  F.  The  rainy  season  is  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  when  heavy  rain-storms,  with  north  winds,  prevail.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  rain  is  evenly  distributed  in  moderate 
showers. 

The  interior  of  the  islands  is  covered  with  dense  tropical  vegeta^ 
tion,  and  many  valuable  timber  trees  are  found.  Bananas,  cocoanuts, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pine-apples,  guava-apples,  mangos,  bread-fruit, 
tBcca(from  which  arrow-root  is  made),  plantains,  yams,  and  the  taro  are 
found  in  abundance.  Bamboo  and  rattan  grow  wild  in  profusion.  To- 
bacco is  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  also  small  crops  of  cotton ;  and 
citron,  indigo,  nutmegs,  coffee,  and  sugar-cane  would  yield  large  returns 
if  cultivated.  There  are  no  traces  of  native  mammalia,  except  a  spe- 
cies of  bat  {Pteropus  ru/ic(dUs\  which  often  measures  four  feet  from  top 
to  tip  of  wings*  Wild  pigeons  of  a  most  delicious  flavor  and  small 
birds  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  the  woods;  and  fowl  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horses,  swine,  and  cattle  have  been  introduced. 

Savaii,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  is  forty  miles  long  and 
twenty  broad.  It  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  being  traversed  its 
whole  length  by  a  range  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  in 
height.  There  is  very  little  level  ground,  except  along  the  coast,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  back  to  the  interior,  and  there  are  no  good  harbors 
or  streams.  Very  few  foreigners  have  settled  there.  The  interior  has 
never  been  explored  by  foreigners,  and  the  natives  appear  to  know 
little  about  it.  The  principal  object  of  interest  is  a  series  of  wonderful 
caves,  which  have  as  yet  been  explored  only  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  their  entrance,  and  probably  extend  much  farther. 

Upola,  the  second  island  in  sijse,  and  the  principal  one  in  impor- 
tance, is  thirty-seven  miles  long  and  ten  wide,  and  lies  about  seventy 
miles  from  Savaii  and  thirty-six  from  Tuituila.  It  is  well  watered,  of 
moderate  height,  with  many  fertile  plains  and  broad  valleys.  Its 
principal  harbor,  and  the  next  best  in  the  group  to  Pago-Pago,  is 
that  of  Apia,  on  the  north  side.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  with 
the  exception  of  the  channel,  which  is  narrow  but  deep.  The  reef  forms 
a  natural  breakwater,  behind  which  vessels  may  lie  in  perfect  security ; 
but  die  harbor  ia  small,  and  vessels  must  anchor  bow  and  stern. 

Apia  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  it  is  there  that  the  ^^  King  of 
Samoa"  lives.  The  town  is  stretched  along  the  shores  of  the  harbor, 
the  foreigners  living  in  one  portion  and  the  natives  in  another, — ^the 
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majority  of  the  latter  still  living  in  their  primitive  hnts.  Several 
large  Grerman  firms  have  important  trading-houses  here,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail ;  and  the  products  of  all  the  other  islands  are  shipped 
from  this  port,  being  brought  to  it  hj  the  natives  in  their  canoes. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners  on  the  island,  principallj 
Germans ;  and  the  consuls  of  America,  England,  and  Germany  form 
a  consular  court,  before  which  aU  cases  are  tried.  The  town  is  orderly 
and  well  governed,  and  there  are  two  hotels,  where  one  can  obtain 
tolerably  good  lodgings  and  fair  meals.  Apia  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Frendi 
Roman  Catholic  Missionary  Bishop,  the  former  having  two  churches 
here,  and  the  latter  one. 

The  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  this  group  landed  on  the  island 
of  Savaii  in  1830.  They  were  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  (Congregational),  and  came  to  Samoa  from  the  Society  Islands: 
in  1836  they  were  joined  by  others  from  England.  The  first  Boman 
Catholic  missionaries  arrived  in  1846.  These  latter,  who  are  French, 
have  not  so  many  converts  as  the  Protestants,  possibly  because  they 
have  not  been  so  long  established  here :  it  certainly  is  not  from  their 
want  of  seal  and  selfnsacrifice.  Their  small  stone  church  at  Apia, 
where  services  are  held  for  the  natives,  is  a  substantial  building;  and 
they  have  a  large  house  where  the  Father  Superior  and  the  Brothers 
live ;  they  are,  I  believe,  Jesuits. 

The  Boman  Catholics  have  two  schools,  one  for  native  boys  and 
the  other  for  native  girls,  which  occupy  excellent  situations  and  are 
admirably  conducted.  When  this  mission  was  first  established,  the 
missionaries  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  shores  of  the  harbor.  On  this  they  planted  cocpanuts,  bread-fmit, 
bananas,  and  various  other  important  food-fruits  on  which  the  natives 
live.  These,  with  little  cultivation,  have  now  developed  into  large 
plantations,  and  furnish  enough  supplies  of  their  kind  for  the  whole 
mission  at  Apia. 

Visiting  the  Father  Superior  one  day,  he  kindly  and  politely 
offered  to  show  us  through  tiie  girls^  school  and  explain  the  methods 
of  instruction.  Leaving  the  house,  we  passed  to  the  rear  and  entered 
the  plantation,  which  was  indeed  beautiful.  We  walked  along  an 
avenue  of  graceful  cocoa-palms  most  regularly  laid  out,  their  tall  and 
bushy  heads  shutting  out  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  rich,  ripe  bundles 
of  bananas  and  clusters  of  bread-fruit  growing  profusely  on  every  side, 
reminding  one  of  the  generous  provision  of  bountiful  nature,  and 
showing  the  wise  forethought  of  their  planters. 

At  the  end  of  this  avenue  we  came  to  a  fence  inclosing  the  grounds 
of  the  school,  and  beyond  which  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  pass; 
but  they  have  ample  room  inside,  and  do  not  seem  to  miss  their  former 
unrestrained  life.    This  school  is  under  the  immediate  superviaon  of 
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the  Sisters,  and  it  bas,  so  far,  saooeeded  remarkably  well.  Entering 
a  neat-looking,  wooden  building  we  were  introduced  to  the  Sister  Su* 
perior,  and  stepping  into  the  echool-room,  we  found  that  some  twenty- 
JFeof  the  pupils  were  awaiting  us  to  sing  some  native  and  church 
Bongs.  As  we  entered,  they  all  greeted  us  with  the  universal  iaJtofa^ — 
good-day ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  they  squatted  themselves  on 
the  floor,  native  fashion. 

Their  native  songs  they  sing  without  music ;  in  fact,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  accompany  them  on  a  musical  instrument.  They  are  chants, 
or,  properly  speaking,  a  recilaiivey  with  sometimes  a  weird,  but  not 
disagreeable  cadence ;  but  they  possess  no  melody.  The  language  is  a 
liquid,  flowing  one,  with  very  few  harsh  consonant  sounds ;  and  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  their  countenances,  which  would  glow  with  enthu- 
siasm as  they  sang  of  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers  and  the  glory  of 
Samoa. 

The  Sisters  are  most  indefatigable  workers,  and  take  great  pains 
with  their  pupils,  who  read  and  write  their  own  language  remarkably 
well,  and  are  obliged  to  know  a  little  English  and  French.  The 
importance  of  the  English  language,  as  the  foreign  one  which  will  be 
of  most  use  to  them  hereafter,  is  acknowledged ;  and  instructors  are 
coming  from  France  to  teach  both  boys  and  girls  that  language, — 
French  being  considered  of  second  importance.  In  this  respect,  the 
French  missionaries  have  shown  their  wisdom  and  good  sense. 

On  the  grounds  is  a  very  pretty  little  wooden  chapel,  which  was 
built  in  San  Francisco  and  shipped  in  sections  to  Apia.  It  has  been 
tastefully  decorated  by  the  Sisters,  and  the  windows  have  been  very 
creditably  painted  by  one  of  them  in  imitation  of  stained  glass.  The 
girls  are  taught  housewifely  in  the  most  practical  forms, — to  sew,  to 
cook,  to  be  able  to  do  everything  that  may  be  of  use  to  them,  should 
they  have  families  of  their  own.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  civilized 
customs  and  manners  may  be  gradually  introduced  among  the  natives; 
and  the  children,  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  in  many  cases  will 
be  able  to  instruct  their  parents. 

The  beat  feature  about  the  whole^  system,  and  one  which  places  it 
ahead  of  the  Protestant,  is  that  the  children  must  remain  four  years 
under  instruction  before  they  are  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 
When  they  enter,  they  are  cut  off  entirely  from  their  former  evil 
associations,  and,  consequently,  there  is  less  temptation  to  return  to  them 
when  they  leave ;  for  they  are  well  grounded  in  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  duties  of  civilization.  In  the  Protestant  schools  the 
pupils  are  day  scholars ;  and  many,  when  they  return  to  their  homes, 
have  the  bad  example  before  them  of  whatever  evil  may  be  going  on 
in  the  village,  and  thus  lose  the  practical  benefit  of  those  moral  truths 
which  their  teachers  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  their  youthful 
minds. 
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The  missionaries  have  wisely  given  their  special  attention  and  labor 
to  the  rising  generation,  since  most  of  the  full-grown  natives  are  firmly 
wedded  to  their  ancient  customs  and  superstitions,  and  many  only 
adopt  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  policy.  They  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  not  accepting  its  truths  and  doctrines,  since  they  see,  on  all  sides, 
foreigners  of  professedly  Christian  nations,  lax  in  morals,  and  wilfully 
violating  those  precepts  of  life  the  observance  of  which,  they  are  told, 
is  the  only  hope  of  salvation.  They  can  see  and  appreciate  the 
cmlizing  effect  of  Christianity  upon  other  nations  as  compared  with 
themselves  in  their  primitive  condition.  And,  so  far  as  my  observation 
went,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  large  majority  of  grown  natives 
only  adopt  Christianity  in  hopes  that  they  may  receive  the  same  benefits, 
— not  from  any  deep  or  profound  conviction  of  its  truths. 

It  has  been  the  same  old  story  among  all  these  islands  of  the 
Pacific:  the  introduction  of  strangers  from  civilized  or  Chri^% 
nations  has  been  followed  by  vice,  immorality,  and  disease;  but  whether 
a  native  adopts  Christianity  from  policy  or  otherwise,  those  acts  which 
in  his  primitive  simplicity  he  may  have  deemed  innocent,  he  now/eeb 
to  be  wrong,  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  civilizciUon,  which  he 
acknowledges  to  be  the  true  or  most  beneficial  one. 

Like  must  of  the  other  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  the  Samoans 
formerly  acknowledged  one  supreme  God :  him  they  called  Tagaloa- 
ktgi.  He  dwelt  far  up  in  the  sky :  he  was  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
their  world ;  but  they  worshiped  him  less  than  some  of  their  other 
gods,  of  whose  powers  they  had  visible  proof.  Of  these,  their  war- 
gods,  Tamafaiga,  Sinleo,  and  Onafanua,  held  the  most  important  place. 
The  first  enticed  them  to  war;  the  second  led  them  to  it;  and  the 
third,  a  female,  encouraged  them  to  fight. 

Their  god  of  earthquakes  was  called  Mafuie ;  he  formerly  possessed 
much  power,  but  had  lost  much  of  it,  and  the  following  l^end  relates 
the  cause : 

THE  LEGEND  OF  MAFUIE.* 

In  the  days  long,  long  ago  there  lived  an  old  man  by  name  Talago. 
He  was  a  peaceable  old  man,  and  lived  with  an  only  son  in  a  retired 
spot  on  one  of  the  islands.  By  some  means  or  other  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  charm  by  which  he  could  cause  the  earth  to  open  so  that  he 
could  descend  into  its  interior,  where  he  had  a  garden  in  which  he  had 
planted  tares. 

His  son,  whose  name  was  Tiitii,  had  noticed  that  his  father  was 
absent  much  of  the  time,  but  had  never  been  able  to  find  out  where  be 
went.  Being  full  of  curiosity,  he  one  day  secretly  followed  him  when 
he  went  into  the  woods,  and  saw  him  stop  at  a  well-known  spot  and 
cry,  "  Rock,  divide  I    I  am  Talago,  come  to  work  V    The  ground 

s  U.  S.  BxploriDg  Expedition,  1888-42,  vol.  ii.,  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  n.S.K. 
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immediately  opened  at  these  words,  and  he  saw  his  father  descend  and 
the  ground  close  after  him, 

Tiitii  was  not  satisfied  with  this  much  knowledge,  but  determined  to 
use  the  charm  himself  and  find  out  what  his  father  was  doing  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth.  He  accordingly  went  to  the  same  spot  and  cried  out, 
**  Bock,  divide  I  I  am  Talago,  come  to  work  I"  but  the  earth  did  not  open. 
At  this  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  on  stamping  his  foot  violently  on  the 
ground  and  repeating  the  words,  the  earth  opened  and  he  descended. 

Here  he  found  his  father  engaged  in  cultivating  his  taro-patch.  The 
latter  was  surprised  to  see  him ;  and  as  he  was  making  a  great  deal  of 
boisterous  noise,  he  entreated  him  to  keep  quiet,  lest  Mafuie  should 
hear  him.  '^  Who  is  Mafuie,  that  I  should  fear  him  ?"  asked  the  son. 
On  observing  smoke  in  the  distance,  he  asked  his  father  the  cause  of 
it,  and  Talago  replied,  '*  It  is  Mafuie  heating  his  furnace.'^  Tiitii  de- 
termined to  go  and  see  for  himself,  notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions 
of  his  father  not  to  do  so.  He  accordingly  set  out,  and  came  upon 
Mafuie,  who  inquired  who  he  was.  ''Are  you  a  planter  of  taro,  a 
builder,  or  a  twister  of  ropes  ?"  ''  I  am  a  twister  of  ropes,"  replied 
Tiitii;  "give  me  your  arm,  and  I  will  show  you  what  I  can  do." 
And  taking  the  arm  of  Mafuie,  he  twisted  it  off  in  a  moment 

Such  a  practical  demonstration  of  his  powers  caused  Mafuie  to  cry 
out,  *'iVa  fia  olat  Na  fia  olal^^ — I  desire  to  live  I  I  desire  to  live  I 
Tiitii  then  took  pity  upon  him  and  let  him  go.  The  natives,  on  feeling 
an  earthquake,  exclaim,  ''Thank  heaven  that  Mafuie  has  but  one 
arm !    If  be  had  two  he  would  shake  the  earth  to  pieces." 

Among  the  other  gods  of  the  Samoans  was  the  god  Salefu,  who 
supported  the  earth ;  Mesua,  Faana,  Tinitini,  Lamamau,  who  were  the 
gods  of  lightning,  rain,  whirlwinds,  etc.  These  latter  gods  were  said 
to  rei^ide  to  the  westward,  from  which  quarter  bad  weather  usually 
comes.  Particular  districts  were  presided  over  by  gods  superior  to  the 
foregoing,  and  certain  animals,  reptiles,  birds,  and  fish  were  sacred  to 
them.  A  branch  of  bamboo  with  a  bunch  of  cocoanut  fibres  tied  on 
the  top  was  worshiped  in  Manono.  Carved  blocks  of  wood  and  stone, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  some  of  their  famous  chiefs,  were  also  wor- 
shiped. The  squeaking  of  rats  was  an  unfortunate  omen.  Sneezing 
was  also  considered  unlucky;  and  if  one  of  a  party  sneezed  on  a 
journey  their  further  progress  was  postponed. 

THE  LEGEND  OP  THE   CREATION  OP  SAMOA. 

Ages  and  ages  ago,  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  Tagaloa, — the 
Supreme,  the  Creator, — who  dwelt  far  up  in  the  sky,  sent  down  a  bird 
Tvli  (a  kind  of  snipe),  his  daughter,  to  see  what  was  below.  Flying 
hither  and  thither,  Tuli  saw  nothing  but  a  waste  of  heaving  waters. 
She  went  back  and  reported  to  her  father  that  she  saw  nothing  but  the 
sea.  Ou  hearing  this,  Tagaloa  rolled  a  slone  from  heaven,  which, 
Vol.  XIU.— No.  3.  22 
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falling  into  the  water,  became  the  island  of  Sevaii ;  and  another,  which 
became  the  island  of  Upolu ;  and  the  same  for  the  others. 

On  going  down  again,  Tali  saw  the  islands  covered  with  verdare; 
luscious  fruits  on  all  sides;  sparkling  mountain  streams  flowing  throagh 
fertile  valleys ;  but  still  there  was  something  wanting :  there  were  do 
living  creatures.  She  again  returned  to  her  father  and  asked  for  in- 
habitants. He  thereupon  told  her  to  plant  the  wild  vines  fue-fuCf  and 
when  they  had  attained  their  full  growth  to  pluck  them  up,  throw  them 
into  heaps,  and  allow  them  to  decay.  This  she  did,  and  worms  were 
produced :  but  still  she  was  not  satisfied.  There  must  be  some  reason- 
ing, thinking  being,  who  could  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  scene.  Souls  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  worms  by  Tuli,  and 
they  became  man  and  woman. 

The  island  of  Tuituila,  like  the  others,  is  very  fertile ;  but,  as  yet, 
no  foreigners  have  settled  on  it,  or  attempted  to  develop  its  resoaroes. 
Being  the  central  island,  and  containing  the  harbor  of  Pago-Pago'  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  it  is  the  key  to  the  group. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Pago-Pago  is  a  good  one;  and 
although  there  are  several  coral  reefs  in  the  neighborhood,  they  are  not 
dangerous  to  vessels  having  a  good  chart  and  observing  the  usual  pre- 
cautions. On  approaching  the  harbor  from  the  outside,  we  see  nothing 
of  it  until,  suddenly  rounding  a  point,  it  breaks  upon  us  in  all  its 
beauty,  nestling  calm  and  peaceful  between  its  rocky  shores.  The 
effect  is  grand  and  beautiful.  The  lofty  hills  encircling  its  fair  surface 
seem  like  towering  mountains,  so  close  are  they  to  its  shores.  Th^ 
stand  like  sentinels  watching  it  while  it  quietly  sleeps,  its  bosom  heav- 
ing gently  and  almost  imperceptibly  with  the  distant  pulsations  of  the 
mighty  ocean.  Its  rocky  walls  are  steep,  in  some  cases  precipitous,  and 
covered  with  verdure  from  base  to  pinnacle.  The  graceful  cocoa-palm 
is  seen  dotting  its  sides,  and  rearing  its  head  abdve  those  of  its  less 
proud  neighbors,  as,  indeed,  it  has  a  right  to  do,  being  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  all. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  scattered  the  clusters  of  houses 
forming  the  villages  of  the  natives.  Their  picturesque  appearance,  with 
their  thatched  roofs  and  peculiar  shape,  as  they  stand  peeping  out  from 
beneath  a  grove  of  cocoa-palms  or  banana-trees,  forms  a  scene  not  soon 
forgotten ;  and  after  the  monotony  of  a  long  sea- voyage,  where  nothing 
but  the  heaving  ocean  has  been  seen  for  weeks,  this  scene  makes  one 
feel  as  if  at  last  a  true  haven  of  rest  and  beauty  had  been  reached. 

The  harbor  lies  east  and  west,  the  entrance  being  from  the  south. 
A  coral  reef,  encircling  its  shores,  extends  about  fifty  feet  towards  the 
centre,  and  at  low  water  it  is  nearly  awash.  The  edges  of  this  reef, 
however,  are  bold,  and  the  depth  of  water  allows  ships  of  ordinaiy 
draught  to  anchor  well  within  the  entrance. 

*  G  has  the  sound  of  ng.    Pronounced  Fango-Pango. 
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At  the  bead  of  the  harbor  is  situated  the  chief  village,  Pago-Pago, 
and  the  one  from  which  the  harbor  takes  its  name.  On  the  south 
side  is  the  village  of  Fango-Tongo,  and  on  the  north  side  that  of  Aua. 
Between  these  villages  are  scattered  a  few  houses,  the  natives  having 
taken  advantage  of  some  favorable  spot  to  plant  their  oocoanut,  bread- 
fruit, or  banana-trees,  and  rear  their  unpretentious  dwellings  near 
them. 

The  entire  harbor  and  all  the  villages  on  its  shores  are  governed 
by  one  chief,  who  lives  at  Pago-Pago ;  each  village  has  its  sub-chief, 
who  is  responsible  to  him :  each  has  a  missionary  church  built  in  the 
native  fashion,  and  distinguished  from  a  distance  by  its  whitewashed 
sides,  which  contrast  oddly  with  the  background  of  green  foliage.    The 
Soman  Catholic  missionaries  have  not  as  yet  gained  a  foothold  on  this 
island,  it  having  been  for  the  past  fifty  years  under  the  control  of  the 
Protestants.     The  majority  of  the  natives  profe^  to  be  Christians,  at 
least  in  name,— or,  as  they  say  in  their  pigeon-English,  '^  Me  misson- 
ally.^'    There  can  be  no  better  example  shown  of  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  white  settlers  into  these  islands  than  the 
contrast  between  the  morals  of  the  natives  at  Apia  and  those  at  Pago- 
Pago.     At  the  former  place  the  women  are  of  easy  virtue,  and  the 
men  deceitfnl  and  crafty,  and  fond  of  liquor  whenever  they  can  obtain 
it,  which,  however,  is  seldom.     At  the  latter  place,  where  no  civilized 
foreigner  has  yet  settled,  the  women  are  virtuous  and  above  temptation, 
and  both  men  and  women  are  hospitable,  ingenuous,  temperate,  and 
still  retain  much  of  their  native  simplicity. 

No  foreigner  is  allowed  to  sell  or  give  any  native  any  intoxicating 
liquor  of  any  description,  and  heavy  penalties  are  enforced  if  one  is 
foand  doing  so.  Many  of  the  natives,  however,  make  an  intoxicating 
drink  from  a  root  which  they  call  the  ava  {Macropiper  methysticum) ;  it 
is  a  species  of  pepper,  and  grows  in  clusters  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
height.  The  drink  is  made  in  a  most  disgusting  manner :  the  dried 
ava  root  is  chewed  and  then  ejected  into  a  lai^  bowl,  a  little  water 
added,  and  the  whole  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours.  The 
crushed  root  is  tlien  well  squeezed  and  strained,  when  the  liquid  is 
ready  to  drink.  Most  foreigners  who  drink  ava  as  a  morning  beverage, 
say  that  they  have  attempted  to  have  it  made  by  other  methods,  but 
that  there  is  none  so  beneficial  as  that  made  in  the  native  fashion.  In 
that  climate,  taken  in  moderation,  it  is  an  excellent  tonic  and  prevent- 
ive of  malarial  diseases.  When  taken  to  excess  a  person  loses  control 
of  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and  legs,  while  his  head  is  comparatively 
clear. 

The  village  of  Pago-Pago  consists  of  about  thirty  houses,  among 
them  a  fala-ide^  or  council-house,  in  which  distinguished  visitors  are 
received  and  all  councils  held.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
where  the  hills,  decreasing  in  height,. meet  and  form  a  gradual  ascent. 
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having  at  their  base  a  comparatively  level  space  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. A  mountain  stream  flows  through  the  village,  and  adds  another 
charm  to  its  picturesque  appearance.  A  few  of  the  houses  are  built  oo 
the  sloping  side  of  the  hill ;  the  majority,  however,  are  built  on  the 
level  ground. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  holise,  or,  properly  speaking,  a  hut,  and 
see  how  it  is  made.  It  belongs  to  my  friend  Manuma,  to  whom  I  will 
shortly  introduce  you.  His  former  hut  had  been  burnt  in  the  last 
fight  his  people  had  fought  with  their  neighbors,  and  this  one  took 
him  three  weeks  to  build,  assisted  by  his  family  and  friends. 

The  outlines  of  the  hut  are  first  marked  on  the  ground.  Posts 
are  then  driven  in  the  ground  around  the  circumference,  about  four 
feet  apart,  and  projecting  four  feet  above  the  surfisioe.  Along  the 
tops  of  these  are  lashed  long  poles,  which  steady  and  connect  them, 
and  on  which  the  rafters  are  to  rest.  On  each  side  of  the  centre, 
about  the  same  relative  position  as  the  foci  of  an  ellipse,  are  two  large 
poles,  alx)ut  fifteen  feet  high,  along  the  tops  of  which  the  ridge-pole  is 
laid,  which  is  in  length  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  uprights. 
The  rafters,  two  feet  apart,  are  lashed  to  the  ridge-pole  and  side-posts. 
They  are  curved  so  as  to  give  a  considerable  arch  to  the  roof,  and 
smaller  poles  are  lashed  across  them  inside,  binding  the  whole  firmly 
and  securely  together.  Across  the  up|)er  parts  of  each  of  the  main 
posts  beams— or,  properly  speaking,  braces — ^are  lashed,  extending  to 
the  rafters,  the  lower  and  longer  one  being  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground. 

The  framework  of  the  hut  is  now  finished,  and  the  whole  has  been 
done  without  using  hammer  or  nail.      Everything  is  secured  with 
strong  lashings  of  braided  cocoanut  fibre,  and,  in  some  places,  pieces 
crossing  have  been  jogged  into  one  another.    The  whole  house  is  almost 
mathematically  correct  in  its  elliptical  peculiarities.     The  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  thatch  the  roof;  and  to  receive  the  thatch,  small,  slender 
poles,  about  a  foot  apart,  have  been  lashed  across  the  rafters  outside. 
The  women  of  the  family  have  not  been  idle  while  the  men  have  been 
doing  the  heavier  part  of  the  work  in  building  the  frame.     They  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  plaiting  the  mats  for  thatching,  of  which  a  large 
number  will  be  required.     All  not  otherwise  engaged  have  some  share 
in  performing  this,  from  the  smallest  pickaninny  just  beginning  to  toddle 
to  the  boy  too  small  to  take  part  in  the  heavier  work.     The  mats  are 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane ;  they  are  plaited  arouud  small 
sticks,  in  lengths  of  five  feet,  and  two  feet  wide,  and  are  securely  lashed 
to  the  small  poles  across  the  outside  of  the  rafters.     Each  layer  is  put 
on  from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge,  as  in  shingling;  and  the  whole  forms  a 
perfectly  water-tight  roof,  which  will  defy  the   heaviest  rains  and 
strongest  winds.     The  sides  of  the  hut  are  closed  by  mats  of  the  same 
material  as  the  thatch,  being  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  forming 
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the  doors  or  windows  of  the  hut^  as  may  suit  the  fancy  of  its  ooou- 
pants. 

The  floor  of  the  hut  is  now  covered  with  clean  white  stones,  or,  more 
frequently,  with  pieces  of  clean  white  coral.  To  one  side,  or  perhaps 
in  the  centre,  is  the  fireplace,  which  is  simply  a  shallow  hole  in  the 
ground  paved  with  stones.  Mats  of  cane-leaf,  of  different  sizes  and 
degrees  of  fineness,  are  placed  over  the  floor ;  and  on  these  the  inmates 
sit  and  sleep. 

Having  seen  what  sort  of  house  our  friend  has, — which  is  similar 
to  that  of  others, — let  us  step  inside  for  a  moment  and  be  introduced 
to  him  and  his  family ;  for  the  mats  at  the  side  are  rolled  up,  and  we 
can  see  that  they  are  at  home. 

We  stoop  down  and  enter  under  the  eaves,  greeting  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  hut  with  "toZo/b,"  or  "  good-day,'^  and  shaking  hands  with 
all,  beginning  with  our  host  and  hostess.  This  being  done,  we  squat 
ourselves  down  on  a  mat,  native  fashion,  in  front  of  our  host  and 
alongside  of  his  pretty  daughter,  who,  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  us 
eomiug,  had  opened  some  green  cocoanuts,  and  now  offers  us  one 
to  drink  the  milk.  This  is  invariably  offered  to  a  visitor  on  his  enter- 
ing a  hot,  and  it  is  deemed  a  gross  breach  of  native  etiquette  not  to 
accept  it. 

The  head  of  the  family — a  fine-looking  fellow  of  some  fifty  years 
— is  sitting  cross-legged  (tailor  fashion)  in  front  of  us.  He  is  naked  to 
the  waist,  around  which  he  wears  a  breech-cloth,  and  we  are  able  to 
notice  the  points  of  his  fine  physique.  About  six  feet  in  height,  with 
deep,  muscular  chest  and  brawny  arms  and  thighs,  he  forms  a  model 
worthy  of  a  sculptor's  chisel.  His  complexion  is  a  light  brown ;  his 
features  regular, — nose  straight,  with  well-expanded  but  not  thick  nos- 
trils; mouth  medium  sized ;  lips  moderately  thick ;  ears  small  and  well 
shaped ;  eyes  dark,  clear,  and  piercing.  That  which  strikes  us  as  most 
curious  about  him  is  his  hair,  which  he  wears  in  the  primitive  native 
fashion.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  about  seven  inches  long,  and 
stands  straight  out  from  his  head,  each  individual  hair  on  end,  '^  like 
quills  upon  a  fretful  porcupine."  The  whole  thing  reminds  us  of  some 
huge  head-dress  put  on  for  the  occasion.  But  it  is  only  on  special  occa- 
sions that  he  wears  his  hair  in  this  manner;  for  when  he  is  at  work 
he  ties  it  up  in  a  small  bunch  on  top  of  his  head,  like  a  chignon.  He  has 
taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  his  hair  in  this  condition,  but  seems 
to  think  that  he  is  well  repaid.  In  order  to  make  each  hair  stiff  so 
that  it  will  stand,  he  resorts  to  the  singular  custom  of  whitewashing 
his  head ;  and  it  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  a  lot  of  young  men  and  boys 
going  around  with  their  heads  covered  with  lime,  and  looking  in  the 
distance  like  so  many  hoary  patriarchs.  The  lime  has  to  be  applied 
about  once  a  week  during  the  early  stages;  but  when  the  hair  has  be- 
come long  and  stiff,  it  need  not  be  applied  so  often.    This  application 
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gives  the  hair,  which  is  naturally  jet-black,  its  red-brown  color,  bat 
does  not  seem  to  injure  the  scalp.  The  lime  is  also  applied  for  cleaiily 
purposes. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  the  Samoan  men,  our  friend  is  tattooed  from 
the  hips  to  below  the  knee,— one  solid  mass  of  black,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  narrow  lines  here  and  there.  Tattooing  is  one  of  the 
superstitions  customs  which  the  missionaries  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
break  up.  It  is  a  most  painful  operation,  lasting  some  days,  the  boys 
being  taken  when  they  are  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old.  The 
operation  is  performed  differently  from  the  foreign  manner,  two  persons 
being  necessary.  The  needles— or  rather  the  prickers — are  made  of  a 
piece  of  hog's  bone  ground  fiat,  in  which  slender,  sharp-pointed  spines 
are  cut,  and  which  are  then  lashed  to  a  thin  bamboo  stick  about  six 
inches  long.  The  instrument  looks  like  a  narrow  miniature  rake. 
One  person  holds  and  guides  this,  while  the  other  taps  it  with  a  rod  so 
as  to  drive  it  into  the  flesh.  In  the  foreign  fashion  the  needles  are 
lashed  to  a  vertical  handle  and  the  operation  performed  by  one  person. 

Frkdebio  B.  Vinton. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  288.) 

CHAPTER    XVIIL    (Continued.) 

Scandal  is  like  a  vigorous  weed,  whioh^  having  been  sown,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  wholly  to  eradicate.  Its  roots  can  be  torn  away  and 
fresh  seed  planted,  and  yet  some  n^lected  sprout  is  certain  to  remain, 
spread,  and  flourish  where,  for  laclc  of  nourishment,  a  finer  variety  of 
plant  would  droop  and  die. 

Sidney  realized  this  analogy  keenly  as  he  set  his  mind  to  work 
upon  devising  the  surest  and  quickest  method  of  vindicating  Bonny 
Duane.  There  was  so  much  at  stake,  and,  looked  squarely  in  the  face, 
the  hydra-headed  monster  of  scandal  presented  such  numerous  compli- 
cations, which  must  be  dealt  with  before  it  could  completely  be 
destroyed,  that  his  line  of  attack  was  not  to  be  decided  upon  in  a 
moment  He  put  his  whole  soul  to  the  question,  knowing  that  for  the 
present  all  responsibility  of  action  must  rest  with  him;  and  many 
moments  had  passed  before  he  rose  from  his  reflections,  telling  himself 
that  he  knew  in  which  way  at  least  it  wodld  be  wisest  to  begin. 

Having  so  told  himself,  without  further  delay  he  wrote  and 
dispatched  a  brief  ofiicial  communication  to  the  adjutant,  requesting 
that  he  be  granted  permission  to  leave  his  quarters  for  the  period  of 
one  hour,  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  which  would  not  necessitate 
absenting  himself  from  the  post. 

Official  hours  were  long  past,  but  as  the  colonel  happened  still  to 
be  in  his  office,  and  as  he  cherished  a  sneaking  admiration  for  his 
h'eutenant  even  in  his  disgrace  and  arrest,  the  request  was  unquestion- 
ingly  granted,  and  Jack  Sidney  was  presently  observed  by  several 
curious  pairs  of  eyes  to  leave  his  quarters  and  ascend  the  piazza  steps 
of  those  next  door. 

No  one  ever  knew  precisely  what  transpired  during  the  forty  or 
fifly  minutes  which  elapsed  before  he  appeared  again,  but  shortly  after 
he  was  once  more  safely  under  his  own  prison  roof,  Mrs.  Kevere, 
looking  strangely  pale  and  excited,  in  spite  of  evident  efibrts  at  calm- 
ness of  demeanor,  hastily  left  her  house,  and  was  seen  to  stop  in  turn 
at  every  set  of  quarters  upon  the  {)ost,  save  those  occupied  by  Sidney, 
the  surgeon,  and  one  or  two  young  bachelors  who  lived  alone.  At 
each  of  these  places,  by  Sidney's  request  leaving  his  name  entirely  out 
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of  the  matter^  Mrs.  Revere  carefully,  elaborately,  and  with  repressed 
nervousness  of  manner,  corrected  the  story  which  since  the  night 
before  had  tingled  upon  everybody's  tongue.  She  even  went  so  far  as 
to  take  the  position  of  never  having  for  a  moment  accepted  it  herself, 
and  inserted  many  a  side  explanation  of  past  circumstances  coined  by 
her  own  fertile  brain,  which  was  supposed  to  set  the  new  version  of 
the  affair  upon  an  indestructible  foundation.  She  said  she  had  long 
known  of  the  existence  of  this  black  sheep  in  the  Duane  flock, 
although  it  was  of  course  a  surprise  to  her  to  learn  of  his  identity 
with  the  deserter  Dane.  She  almost  felt  as  though  in  so  saying  she 
told  the  truth,  so  stupid  did  she  think  herself  for  never  having  even 
dreamed  of  some  such  explanation  of  puzzling  circumstances  before. 
There  was  a  certain  humiliation,  as  well  as  satisfaction,  attendant  on 
the  course  she  had  been  induced  or  coerced  by  Sidney  to  pursue, 
which  cut  the  woman  of  the  world  to  the  quick,  though  she  would 
have  died  rather  than  reveal  it  by  her  manner.  But  afler  all,  when 
the  ordeal  imposed  upon  her  was  done  with,  the  satisfaction  far  over- 
balanced the  humiliation  in  the  scale  of  consideration  for  the  future, 
by  which  it  was  largely  weighed  in  Mrs.  Revere's  mind. 

It  was  late  when  she  had  made  her  round  of  the  garrison,  and  a 
like  series  of  visits  at  the  navy-yard  was  postponed  until  the  next  day. 
By  that  time,  of  course,  the  news  had  preceded  her,  but  she  kept  to 
her  plan  of  action,  and  faithfully  performed  the  duty  she  had  vowed 
to  Sidney  she  would  do.  It  was  plain  to  her  quick  perception,  even 
during  their  brief  interview,  that  she  had  forfeited  his  long-standing 
friendship,  though  her  recollection  of  the  words  she  had  used  on  that 
fatal  night  was  too  vague  to  let  her  fully  understand  the  cause  of  the 
alteration.  She  only  discerned  that  it  existed,  shrewdly  conjectured 
the  reason  of  the  sudden  change,  and  resolved  to  do  her  best  to  win 
the  lost  allegiance  back  again.  Therefore  he  had  not  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  induce  Mrs.  Revere  to  fall  into  and  carry  out  his  plans. 

It  was,  however,  with  poignant  reluctance  that  certain  members  of 
the  Barrancas  and  navy-yard  coterie  allowed  their  choice  plum  to  be 
wrested  from  their  very  lips,  fairly  before  its  full  flavor  had  reached 
their  longing  palates.  The  salt  wherewith  the  '^  Ladies'  Reading 
Club"  was  salted  would  lose  its  best  savor  if,  indeed,  this  rare  incentive 
towards  its  support  and  maintenance  must  now  be  given  up,  and  its 
latter,  most  important  clause,  relating  to  ^^  mutual  improvement," 
might  as  well  be  stricken  out. 

^*  Certain  it  is  that  scandal  is  good  brisk  talk,  whereas  praise  of 
one's  neighbor  is  by  no  means  lively  hearing.  An  acquaintance 
grilled,  scored,  devilled,  and  served  with  mustard  and  cayenne  pep|)er 
excites  the  appetite,  whereas  a  slice  of  cold  friend  with  currant  jelly  is 
but  sickly,  unrelishing  meat,"  as  Mrs.  Crawford  quoted  the  night  after 
the  party,  with  sarcastic  emphasis,  to  her  acquiescent  husband. 
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The  loss  of  their  spioed  morsel  was  not  submitted  to  tamely  by  all 
the  cirole  of  ladies.  Some  even  refused  entirely  to  part  with  it,  on 
the  ground  that  the  pill  offered  in  exchange  was  one  not  easy  to 
swallow.  Then,  as  tlie  alternative  began  to  seem  inevitable^  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  turned  with  sudden  savagery  upon  McFarland, 
rather  than  ebb  until  stagnation  should  set  in  again.  If  one  meets 
with  failure  or  disappointment,  there  is  a  species  of  solace  in  the  thought 
of  somebody  else  having  been  to  blame ;  and  now,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  McFarland  was  unanimously  ordained  to  be  this  somebody. 
From  a  popular  favorite  he  became  in  the  course  of  one  fatal  day  an 
lago,  a  Judas,  and  a  dozen  other  characters  _of  ancient  history,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  called  by  names  which  it  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  give  than  to  receive. 

In  the  mean  time,  far  away  from  the  scorching  flame  of  scandal 
and  the  unwholesome  breath  of  gossip,  she  who  had  had  it  forced  upon 
her  to  give  rise  to  all  lay  in  a  strange,  haunted  world  of  her  own ;  and 
this  world  lay  between  the  boundaries  of  either  life  or  death. 

With  the  exaggerated  terror  of  delirium.  Bonny  lived  through  that 
last  anguished  hour  of  her  consciousness  over  and  over  again.  The 
very  sight  of  the  door  which  she  had  vainly  guarded,  as  the  nurse 
softly  opened  or  closed  it,  threw  her  almost  into  a  convulsion,  and  she 
shrieked  out  against  imaginary  tormentors  a  frenzied  repetition  of 
"No,  no,  ijo!"  wellnigh  unceasingly  at  times,  while  Mrs.  Revere, 
seeking  refuge  at  the  farthest  distant  corner  of  the  house,  cowered,  and 
shivered,  and  pressed  her  hands  over  her  ears.  Finally,  divining  the 
cause  of  the  girl's  excitement,  a  screen  was  placed  before  the  closet- 
door,  and  for  a  period,  at  least,  the  efiect  seemed  beneficial.  Poor 
little  Francisca  did  go,  as  she  had  intended,  to  ofier  her  humble 
services  in  the  sick-room,  but  they  were  refused  without  much  gracious- 
ness,  and,  with  a  sad  heart,  she  slipped  away  into  the  silence  and 
obscurity  of  her  old  life  once  more. 

On  the  third  night  following  that  on  which  Bonny  had  fallen  ill^ 
Judge  Duane  (having  been  telegraphed  for)  arrived.  He  was  in 
ignorance  of  all  the  circumstances  that  had  led  to  his  daughter's 
present  dangerous  condition, — ignorant  of  everything,  indeed,  which 
had  transpired,  and  which  could  neither  be  explained  nor  mentioned 
in  a  telegram.  Mrs.  Duane  had  been  very  far  from  well  for  the 
preceding  week  or  two,  and  the  news  of  Bonny's  serious  illness  threw 
her  into  so  weak  and  critical  a  state  that  not  only  was  it  impracticable 
for  her  to  accompany  her  husband,  but  made  his  leaving  her  something 
merely  possible  to  be  done  because  it  was  a  strict  necessity. 

"  Oh,  if  only  Jack  were  not  in  arrest !"  Mrs.  Revere  had  exclaimed, 
trembling  with  the  dread  of  certain  disclosures  left  for  her  to  make  when 
Judge  Duane — more  stately,  more  reserved,  more  inscrutable,  and 
more  awe-inspiring  even  than  her  treacherous  memory  had  painted 
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him — had  actually  arrived  beneath  her  roof.  She  had  managed  to 
feel  until  the  moment  of  his  coming  that  she  had  been  the  martyr^  the 
one  deserving  sympathy ;  but  on  the  instant  that  she  met  and  felt  her 
eyes  sink  beneath  his  gaze  she  knew  that,  try  as  she  might,  she  could 
never  force  herself  to  appear  in  his  opinion  otherwise  than  guilty  of  a 
cruel  wrong  against  him  and  his  daughter,  whom  she  had  taken  no 
pains  to  protect  from  the  storm  of  calumny  raining  down  upon  her 
head.  ^^  Oh,  if  only  Jack  were  not  in  arrest  I"  He  would  have  told 
all  that  needed  to  be  told  in  the  quiet,  manly  way  which  other  men 
understood  and  respected.  He  would  have  had  no  cause  for  personal 
dread,  and  he  would  have  been  willing,  in  spite  of  the  vanished 
warmth  of  friendship,  to  save  her  from  pain  and  to  protect  her  from 
reproaches.  Her  husband  could  or  would  give  her  no  assistance ;  and 
therefore,  with  the  keen,  ominously  quiet  eyes  of  Benny's  father  fixed 
in  remorseless  scrutiny  upon  her  blanching  face,  she  found  herself 
obliged  to  tell  the  story  of  his  erring  son,  and  that  son's  connection 
with  his  daughter's  wrongs.  It  was  a  mere  sketch  she  gave  him, 
omitting  all  that  was  possible  of  the  more  sombre  color  which  of  right 
pertained  to  it,  and  painting  herself  but  vaguely  and  with  favoring 
suggestiveness  in  the  dimness  of  the  background.  However,  veil  its 
deformity  and  dwarf  its  hideous  proportions  as  she  might,  the  narra- 
tive could  not  be  other  than  a  dark,  repulsive  one,  and  Judge  Duane 
was  not  a  man  of  dull  perceptions.  He  could  read  Mrs.  ^^vere's  fiioe 
for  the  story  hid  between  the  lines  of  the  skillful  little  sketch  she  was 
giving  him,  and  thus  let  instinct  tell  him  how  much  she  was  keeping 
back.  His  rapid,  unexpected  cross-questioning  speedily  reduced  the 
neatly-reared  edifice  of  Mrs.  Bevere's  history  to  something  very  nearly 
resembling  ruin ;  she  was  forced  to  commit  and  contradict  herself,  and 
to  reveal  a  dozen  little  secrets  she  had  mentally  vowed  that  Judge 
Duane  and  his  family  should  never  learn. 

''This  then,"  he  remarked,  when  she  had  tortuously  arrived  at  a 
conclusion,  ''  this  then  is  the  deduction  I  suppose  I  am  to  draw  from 
all  you  have  kindly  put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  telling  me.  My 
son,  Guy  Duane,  who  for  years  has  not  been  regarded  by  me  as 
one  worthy  to  acknowledge  in  that  relationship,  appeared  here  at 
Barrancas,  unexpectedly  to  my  daughter,  in  the  character  of  an 
enlisted  soldier.  His  presence  was  doubtless  a  great  source  of  discom- 
fort and  annoyance  to  her.  In  itself,  and  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  a  young  girl  to  bear,  even  had  there  been  no 
added  complications.  He  deserted,  in  a  way  which  I  cannot  help 
suspecting,  from  what  you  considerately  only  hint,  was  akin  to 
treachery,  was  captured,  and  some  days  later  in  endeavoring  to  escape 
was  fatally  injured,  having  first  very  seriously  compromised  his 
persecuted  sister's  name  and  reputation." 

''  Oh,  do  not  speak  of  a  persecution !"  pleaded  Mrs.  Severe,  quite 
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shorn  of  wvairfaire  under  the  searching  gaze  of  this  inquisitor.    But 
he  silenced  her  by  a  very  slight  yet  compelling  gesture.    *^  The  death 
of  my  son,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  more  of  a  shock  than  a  matter  of 
grief  to  me/'  he  continued,  slowly.    ^*  All  natural  affection  his  family 
felt  for  him,  even  after  the  beginning  of  his  sad,  downward  course, 
was  long  ago  turned  to  bitterness.     It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  to  you 
how  and  why  his  conduct  has  made  that  inevitable,  although  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  to  you  the  fact ;  but  that  my  daughter  Isabel's 
honor  and  good  name  can  have  been  called  in  question,  seems  to  me  a 
thing  almost  beyond  my  believing.     Her  new  acquaintances  in  Barran- 
cas and  its  vicinity  must,  I  should  judge,  as  the   most  charitable 
construction  to  put  upon  their  actions,  be  singularly  lacking  in  keen- 
ness of  perception,  or  they  would  never  have  been  so  strangely  ready 
to  condemn  a  lady  of  her  position,  breeding,  and  unblemished  char- 
acter upon  a  few  insignificant  details  of  circumstantial  evidence  only. 
Did  every  one  in  your  garrison  unite,  may  I  ask,  in  so  doing?" 

"  Oh,  no — no  indeed  !  Of  course  my  husband  and  myself  treated 
with  mlad  soom  any  reports  which  may  have  been  in  circulation.  Just 
88  soon  as  Lieutenant  Sidney,  our  next-door  neighbor,  and  a  devoted 
friend  of  your  daughter's,  accidentally  learned  and  told  me  about — 
about  that  man's  identity  as  your  son,  I — I — immediately  went  every^ 
uhere  and  did  my  best  to  dissipate  any  false  rumors  that  Bome  people 
might  have  believed.'' 

''  Ah,  you  then  endeavored  to  correct  the  reports  which  I  under- 
stand had  been  widely  circulated.  This  Mr.  Sidney,  also,  seems 
entitled  to  my  gratitude  ?" 

'^  Indeed — ^yes.  He  will  in  all  probability  have  to  stand  a  court- 
martial  on  account  of  his  fierce  championship  of  darling  Benny's 
honor." 

'^  Ab, — I  am  sorry  that  so  much  zeal  should  have  been  required  in 
so  just  a  cause.  However,  I  am  grateful  that  my  daughter  was  not 
forced  to  stand  unchampioned,  and  I  shall  inquire  further  of  you 
regarding  Mr.  Sidney,  if  you  will  allow  me,  a  little  later.  It  is  as 
yet  to  me  so  amazing  an  idea  that  Isabel  should  for  a  moment  have 
required  such  services  from  any  man,  especially  while  under  the  roof  of 
guardians  with  whom  her  parents  had  freely  trusted  her,  that  I  scarcely 
feel  equal  to  discussing  the  subject  at  present.  Mortifying  and 
astounding  as  it  is  to  my  old-fashioned  prejudices,  there  are  questions 
which  must  engross  my  attention  more  completely  now  while  I  have  a 
son  awaiting  burial  not  far  away,  and  a  beloved  daughter  lying 
between  life  and  death  in  the  next  room." 

It  was  even  as  he  said.  The  body  of  the  man  known  at  the  fort  as 
George  Dane  had  been  kept  beyond  the  time  appointed  for  its  burial, 
when  it  became  known  that  the  father  would  so  speedily  arrive  at  Bar- 
rancas.    The  body  was  thus  identified  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
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(if  there  had  ever  been  one),  and,  perhaps  for  the  poor  fond  mother's 
sake,  as  well  as  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  sent  to  a  Northern  grave. 

Several  days  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  cessation  of  Bonn/s 
fever  and  delirium.  The  case  had  now  defined  itself  distinctly  as  one 
of  brain  fever  in  a  serious  form.  As  her  father  sat  at  her  bedside  and 
listened  to  her  ravings,  he  felt  more  and  more  ready  to  curse  the  day 
when  he  had  consented  to  let  her  come  among  these  people  who,  as  he 
told  himself,  had  driven  her  mad  by  their  cruelty  and  senseless  bigotiy. 
He  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  Lieutenant  Sidney  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bevere's  garbled  narrative,  had  championed  Bonny  in  her 
hour  of  need,  until  one  day  she  began  to  repeat  his  name,  and  call  for 
him  to  come  to  her.  *^  Jack,''  she  murmured,  in  a  softer  tone  than  she 
had  used  since  the  commencement  of  her  illness ;  ^'  I  never  called  yoa 
Jack  before,  only  in  my  thoughts,  to  see  how  it  would  sound ;  but  I 
will  call  you  that  now,  if  you  will  come  to  me.  Ah,  do  come.  Jack," 
her  voice  swelling  to  a  louder  note  of  entreaty,  ''and  smooth  my  hair  as 
you  did  at  the  old  fort  that  day.  My  head  is  so  hot — so  hot  I  It  feels 
as  though  it  never  could  be  cool  again,  unless  maybe  your  hand  might 
cool  it.  Won't  you  tiy?  Ah,  you  will  not  answer.  Jack,  and  now  it 
is  too  late.  They  are  taking  me  away  from  you, — Dr.  McFarland  and 
the  others.  They  never  mean  to  let  me  come  back,  or  see  you  any 
more,  but  they  sha'n't  come  in  here.  I'll  hold  the  door !"  And  she 
ended  by  tossing  up  her  arms  wildly,  crying  out  that  never-endii^ 
*'  No  1  no  I  no  I"  which  pierced  her  father's  heart  with  the  sharpness  of 
an  incurable,  fatal  pain.  ''  Who  is  this  person  she  calls  for  ?"  he  asked 
Mrs.  Revere,  who  a  few  minutes  before  had  sofltly  entered  the  room. 

''  It  must  be  Jack  Sidney,  I  suppose,"  she  whispered,  in  return. 
''  He  was  deeply  in  love  with  Bonny,  and  no  doubt  is  very  miserable 
in  the  knowledge  of  her  illness." 

The  judge  made  no  reply,  but  moved  his  head  impatiently  in  an- 
other direction,  to  hide  a  frown  he  could  not  control.  The  truth  was 
that  the  very  word  ''  love,"  in  connection  with  his  daughter  and  any  of 
these  people  who,  to  his  mind,  seemed  one  and  all  in  fiendish  league 
against  her,  was  in  itself  a  heinous  offense  to  him,  and  be  could  not 
brook  the  thought  that  even  the  best  of  them  should  have  become  in 
the  smallest  way  necessary  to  her  welfare  or  happiness. 

''Do  you  think  that  she  will  recover,  doctor?"  he  asked  of  the 
surgeon  from  the  navy-yard,  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  arrival.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  nerved  himself  to  put  this  question,  though 
he  had  often,  with  a  strange,  dread  reluctance,  denied  it  ^reas  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  lips. 

"  I  cannot  answer  you  satisfactorily  in  r^ard  to  my  opinion,"  Dr. 
Ruggles  responded,  r^retfuUy,  though  with  characteristic  honesty. 
"  I  was  very  sanguine  at  first  She  is  young,  and  possesses  a  remark- 
able d^ree  of  vitality.    I  counted  upon  that  to  save  her." 
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'^  But  70a  do  not  still  count  upon  it  as  you  did  ?'^ 

''She  does  not  gain  ground  as  rapidly  as  I  had  hoped^  I  must  say. 
In  fact,  she  is  losing  rather  than  gaining,  for  this  fever  is  doing  its 
best  to  wear  her  out.  I  think,  however,  that  we  shall  see  the  crisis 
very  soon, — perhaps  even  to-day.  She  cannot  long  go  on  as  she  has 
been  going  these  last  few  days,  for  her  case  has  been,  in  an  unfavorable 
sense,  a  remarkably  progressive  one.  Then,  when  the  crisis  has  been 
reached " 

«  Then " 

''  I  can  answer  you  more  positively, — more  encouragingly,  we  will 
hope.'* 

Judge  Duane  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  with  an 
evident  hesitation,  *^  I  have  heard,  I  think,  that  sometimes  sick  persons 
expressed  strong  desires  for  certain  things,  which,  if  obtained,  worked 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  them.  In  your  opinion  is  there  any  truth  in 
that  doctrine  ?" 

''  It  has  been  known  to  happen  so ;  though  of  course  it  is  something 
that  could  not  be  counted  on  with  the  slightest  degree  of  certainty. 
An  invalid's  whims  are  wayward  ones  at  best.'' 

''It  has  sometimes  proved  effectual,  however.  I  had  fancied  it 
might  be  a  mere  superstition, — a  nurse's  story.  Well,  it  was  only  a 
feverish  fancy,  of  course,  but  my  daughter  called  for  an — acquaintance 
here  at  Barrancas  to  come  to  her,  for  the  first  time  in  my  hearing  a 
day  or  two  ago,  and  has  repeatedly  done  so  since,  asserting  that  the 
person's  presence  would  soothe  her,  help  her  to  get  well,  or,  as  she  ex- 
pressed, '  cod  again.'  Could  there  be  any  use  in  trying  to  bring  about 
SQch  a  meeting,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  It  is  very  possible  that  a  presence  so  desired  might  prove  sooth- 
ing," Dr.  Buggies  replied.  "  It  would  perhaps  be  worth  trying  its 
effect,  as  it  is  our  primary  object  now  that  she  should  be  soothed." 

"  Very  well :  thank  you,"  said  Judge  Duane ;  and  so  it  was  that 
Sidney  was  presently  requested  to  come  to  the  quarters  of  Captain 
Revere. 

He  was  still  in  arrest,  but  in  some  way  the  rumor  had  got  about 
the  post  that  Colonel  Claibourne,  with  whom  Lieutenant  Sidney  was 
an  especial  favorite,  had  strongly  advised  McFarland  against  preferring 
charges  (as  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  doing),  since  a  court- 
martial  would  be  likely  in  more  ways  than  one  to  terminate  disastrously 
for  himself,  and  the  charges  would,  besides,  be  sent  up  to  headquarters 
with  such  indorsements  from  the  colonel  as  would  tend  to  quash  the 
whole  thing  most  completely.  It  was  therefore  popularly  believed 
that  McFarland  would  follow  his  superior's  advice,  and  that  Sidney 
would  shortly  be  released,  especially  since  the  colonel  had  undoubtedly 
applied  to  have  the  surgeon  relieved,  and  McFarland  was  only  tarry- 
ing at  Barrancas  until  the  arrival  of  a  successor  should  enable  him  to 
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start  for  pastures  green  and  new.  Onoe  more  Sidney  sent  a  written 
request  through  the  adjutant  to  the  oolonel  that  for  an  hour  or  two  he 
might  leave  his  quarters,  and  again  his  petition  was  not  denied. 

A  strange,  inexplicable  thrill  passed  over  him  as  for  the  second 
time  he  entered  Bonny's  room,  which,  now  scrupulously  darkened,  had 
on  that  other  occasion  been  so  full  of  light  and  noise  and  curious, 
crowding  people.  Dim  twilight  and  silence  reigned,  and  the  doctor 
and  hired  nurse  were  the  only  ones  there  beside  the  sick  girl  and  him- 
self. It  had  been  impossible  to  Judge  Duane  to  be  present  during 
that  experiment,  the  trial  of  which  it  had  been  such  an  effort  to  allow, 
but  he  was  separated  from  the  room  only  by  a  thin  partition-wall,  and 
his  ears  were  involuntarily  strained  to  catch  each  slightest  sound. 

For  a  moment  Sidney  was  oblivious  of  any  outside  presence  as  he 
walked  softly  to  the  bed  and  stood  there  in  silence,  seeing  how  the 
fever  had  worked  its  wicked  will  with  Bonny's  loveliness.  Afterwards, 
as  he  looked  back  upon  that  moment,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  remember 
that  tears  had  filled  his  eyes. 

She  was  muttering  to  herself  about  the  darkness  and  the  terrible  heat. 
"  I  can't  get  out,"  she  cried.  '*  I'm  shut  up  in  this  place.  I  can't  breathe 
much  longer.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  go  mad  ?  Who  can  have  shut  me 
in  ?  Sammy,  or  perhaps  it  was  Guy.  Guy  will  kill  me — he  said  he 
would,  just  now.  Guy — Guy,  I  have  no  more  money  for  you !  Here 
are  my  diamonds.  Oh,  take  them,  and  let  me  out — out  into  the  cool, 
fresh  air !  Ah,  to  feel  it  on  my  face  again,  and  to  have  some  one  give 
me  a  drink  of  cold  water — will  it  ever  be?  I  won't  tell  Francisca, 
Guy !  I'll  promise  anything  now,  if  only  you'll  let  me  out.  Oh, 
Jack,  Jack,  if  you  were  here,  you  would  not  see  me  die  in  this  misery 
— ^you  who  loved  me  and  were  always  kind  I  You  would  give  me 
cold  water,  and  open  the  door,  and  smooth  my  hair  again  to  take  away 
the  dreadful  dreams.     I  know — I  know  you  would !" 

She  raised  herself  with  the  quick-spent  strength  of  delirium  in  the 
bed,  her  tangled  hair  streaming  about  her  shoulders  and  over  the  pil- 
lows, while  she  held  up  her  arms  appealingly.  Glancing  questioningly 
at  the  doctor,  and  receiving  a  nod*  in  response,  Sidney  seated  himself 
upon  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  gently  laying  her  burning  head  back 
against  the  heart  which  would  have  given  its  best  blood  to  soothe  her 
sufferings,  began  to  stroke  her  forehead  with  a  tender,  if  unsteady 
hand.  For  an  instant  she  allowed  herself  to  rest  as  he  had  placed  her, 
and  then,  with  a  cry  which  dispelled  the  hope  but  just  born,  wrenched 
herself  away  from  him  so  violently  that  she  would  have  fallen  from 
the  bed  to  the  floor,  had  he  not  caught  and  held  her,  still  struggling, 
in  his  arms. 

Then  ensued  a  scene  which  will  live  always  in  Sidney's  memoryi 
as  though  it  had  been  seared  into  his  brain  with  an  iron  at  white  heat 
Scream  after  scream  rang  from  her  parched  lips :  she  tore  herself  from 
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his  clasp,  and  fought  desperately  with  the  doctor  when  he  would  have 
laid  her  back  upon  her  pillows  again. 

"  Help !  Help  1"  she  cried.  "  You  shall  not  hold  me  I  I  tell  you 
he  is  my  brother — I  shall  not  let  you  take  him !  No — no— no— help  V^ 
until  Judge  Duane  came  hastily  in,  pale  and  alarmed,  and  Dr.  Buggies 
bade  Sidney,  peremptorily,  to  "  Go."  He  was  only  making  her  worse, 
it  seemed,  by  every  moment  he  remained. 

Sidney  went  without  a  word,  feeling  ready  to  put  a  bullet  through 
his  heart ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  on  many  others 
io  come,  the  sound  of  Sonny's  pitiful  cries  rang  in  his  ears  with  a  cruel 
distinctness  that  seemed  like  to  drive  him  into  madness  or  despair. 
an  an  Hi  iti  Ha  Hi  hf^ 

Mrs.  Revere  stole  on  tiptoe  into  the  parlor,  where  the  captain  sat 
in  the  twilight,  smoking,  and  presumably  lost  in  thought. 

'*  I  don't  know  what  the  servants  can  be  thinking  about  lately,"  he 
remarked,  in  his  gruffest  tones,  as  she  entered.  "  They  never  seem  to 
dream  of  lighting  my  lamps  until  it  has  got  so  dark  I  can't  see  my 
hand  before  my  face.  This  sickness  in  the  house  upsets  everybody 
and  everything." 

"Hush!"  she  said,  softly.  "It  can't  be  helped,  you  know.  I 
will  tell  Cinthy  about  the  lamps  in  a  few  moments.  But  you  mustn't 
speak  so  loudly,  please ;  you  will  disturb  Bonny.  The  doctor  says  she 
is  a  little  calmer  just  now ;  indeed,  has  quite  exhausted  herself  into 
quietness,  and  if  it  can  be  kept  ptrfedly  still  about  the  house  she  may 
possibly,  through  her  very  weakness,  fall  into  a  sleep.  If  she  does,  she 
will  have  passed  the  crisis  well,  but  if  not— oh,  Dolf  I  the  doctor  says 
she  cannot  live  till  the  morning.  Fancy  how  awful  to  have  a  death 
in  the  house,  and  I  fear  he  thinks  it  almost  certain  she  must  die." 

"  Yes,"  he  returned,  his  gruff  tones  subdued  into  an  awed  solemn- 
ity^ "  that  is  something  you  and  I  know  nothing  about,  Louisa ;  and 
the  less  we  have  to  know,  the  better  for  us.  But  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
however  this  turns  out,  I'm  going  to  apply  for  a  long  leave  of  absence 
just  as  soon  as  the  house  is  free  of  visitors,  and  take  you  to  the  North 
for  at  least  a*couple  of  months.  Tlyre  are  reasons  why  Barrancas  won't 
be  a  particularly  agreeable  place  for  us  to  stay  for  a  while,  you  know ; 
and,  besides,  April  has  come,  and  it  will  soon  be  growing  deuced  hot 
I  don't  think  we  can  do  better  than  to  spend  the  summer  North." 

He  seemed  to  experience  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in  the  sound  of  his 
own  muffled  voice,  which  tended  to  humanize  the  forced  stillness  of 
the  room  and  house. 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  perfectly  delightful,"  she  acquiesced,  eagerly. 
"  Let  us  talk  about  going,  and  begin  to  make  our  plans.  It  will  help 
to  distract  our  thoughts  from  what  may  be  going  on  up-stairs.  But, 
Dolf,  at  all  events,  after  what  has  taken  place,  I  shouldn't  care  to  go 
anywhere  near  the  Duanes.    I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why  I  should,  but 
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still  I  do  have  jast  the  least  bit  a  guilty  feeling  whenever  I  am  with 
Judge  Duane^  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  still  worse  with  his  wife, 
although  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  her  in  the  way  I  am  of  him. 
However,  if — if  Bonny  should,  in  spite  of  all,  get  well,  I  fancy  Jack 
Sidney  would  want  to  take  a  leave,  and  go  North  to  see  her.  If  yoa 
should  go,  he  couldn't  get  off,  I  suppose,  of  course.'' 

'^  No ;  but  I  certainly  shouldn't  stop  to  consider  his  convenieooe. 
And  it  is  rather  premature  to  think  of  anything  of  that  sort  now." 

"  Hark !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Revere.  "  There  is  the  clock  striking 
eight!  How  dreadfully  loud  it  sounds  through  this  silence.  Oh, 
dear !  I  do  wish  we  could  know  now  what  will  have  happened  before 
this  time  to-morrow  night  1" 

'^  Yes,  I  hate  suspense  of  any  kind,"  said  the  captain. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

April,  May,  June,  July,  and  half  of  August  had  lived  and  died,  with 
their  usual  complement  of  sunshine  and  rain,  heated  terms  and  cooler 
intervals.  Fort  Barrancas  for  months  had  been  deserted.  Forty  miles 
away,  among  the  pine  woods,  a  few  soldiers,  with  their  officers  aud 
those  of  the  officers'  families  who  had  been  brave  enough  to  stay, 
dragged  on  a  weary,  monotonous  existence  under  blistering  canvas 
roofs,  while  the  hot,  turpentine-laden  air  never  stirred  with  the  faintest 
zephyr  to  enliven  their  drowsed  senses.  Very  far  off,  through  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  King  Mob  had  held  high  carnival,  aud,  though  his 
reign  was  over  and  he  had  been  forcibly  dethroned,  the  country  was 
disquieted,  and  the  government  troops,  who  had  been  summoned  from 
their  stations  to  restore  the  rule  of  law  and  order,  still  were  encamped 
through  several  Middle  States.  Elsewhere,  generally,  however,  the 
world  was  drowsy  in  its  summer  calm,  as  though  strikes  and  riots  and 
the  '4abor  question"  were  evils  of  which  it  need  take  no  thought 

One  sultry  morning  Miss  Mehitabel  Duane,  having  in  person 
superintended  the  domestic  machinery  of  the  great  country-house  over 
which  she  exercised  unlimited  swajn  and  ascertaining  to  hjer  satisfaction 
that  all  was  working  well,  sat  down  at  her  davenport,  and  essayed  the 
writing  of  a  letter.  First  of  all  she  dated  her  page,  '^  The  Manor, 
Duanesville,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1877,"  and  then  blotted  the  glistening 
black  characters  carefully  dry.  As  she  completed  this  piece  of  strict 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  her  early  education,  a  large  fly,  content- 
edly buzzing,  settled  his  blue  and  green  body  upon  her  lately  selected 
and  just  stamped  envelope. 

She  gazed  at  the  obtrusive  insect  in  mute  disapproval,  and  then 
lifted  her  voice  in  an  imperative  summons  to  the  housemaid  she  heard 
moving  about  in  the  adjoining  room.  ^^  Jane  I  Jane  I  come  here!" 
Jane  appeared,  duster  in  hand.     '^  Jane^  I  sent  for  you  to  kill  this  fly. 
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Qaick  I  softly ! — ^there  I  How  many  times  have  I  told  you^  Jane,  when 
you  are  at  your  work^  if  you  see  a  fly,  leave  everything  instantly,  and 
never  rest  till  you  have  killed  it  I" 

"I  didn't  see  one,  mum/'  protested  Jane,  with  meekness  more 
feigned  than  genuine. 

"Then  you  should  have  seen  it.  /  saw  it,  and  my  eyes  are  not 
80  young  as  yours.  None  so  blind  as  those  that  wcnH  see,  you  know ; 
$ikd  DOW,  Jane,  won't  you  promise  me  to  make  it  your  business  to  see 
the  next?" 

^'  Yes,  mum,  if  he  ain't  too  awful  small/'  replied  Jane,  with  a 
''much  enduring"  expression  of  countenanoe,  as  she  moved  away. 

Having  thus  crushed  the  proud  spirit  of  Jane  and  the  offensive 
body  of  the  fly  with  one  fell  blow,  Miss  Mehitabel  quietly  returned  to 
the  business  of  letter-writing.  Flies  were  to  her  what  donkeys  were 
to  Miss  Betsey  Trotwood ;  and  the  letter  must  inevitably  have  suffered 
had  the  insect  escaped  destruction. 

"  My  dear  nieoe  Catherine"  (she  began), "  I  fear  that  this,  my  semi- 
weekly  epistle,  will  as  usual  be  found  lacking  in  novelty.    There  is 
not  any  news,  unless  you  agree  with  me  in  believing  the  maxim, '  No 
news  is  good  news/  which  certainly  is  true  in  the  present  case.     Isabel 
still  continues  to  improve  in  health,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  in  spirits 
SB  well.    She  talks  more,  seems  contented  with  our  dull  round  of  daily 
existence,  stays  out  of  doors  a  great  deal,  and  is  very  fond  of  lingering 
in  the  garden.    I  cannot  get  her  to  sing  or  play,  though  I  have  tried 
several  times,  hoping  it  might  cheer  her,  and  she  does  not  seemingly 
care  to  read.     She  thinks  more  than  is  good  for  her,  I  am  sure;  but 
still  we  must  not  complain,  after  the  marked  improvement  she  has 
made.    She  will  not  paint  or  sketch,  either,  and  when  I  asked  her 
why,  replied  that  she  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  she  had  been  used  to 
doing.    Of  course  that  mood  will  gradually  wear  away.    She  evidently 
likes  to  be  alone,  and  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  swinging  in  the  ham- 
mock, perhaps  sleeping,  as  I  often  peep  out  and  see  that  her  eyes  are 
dosed.     I  begin  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  having  her  spend  the  sum- 
mer as  she  requested,  in  this  quiet,  healthful  spot,  was  a  wise  one,  and 
my  only  regrtt  is  that  you  and  my  nephew  should  have  been  called 
away  from  her,  even  for  a  short  time,  and  by  a  matter  so  agreeable  as 
the  return  of  our  dear  friends  from  abroad.     Remember  me  to  them, 
and  say  I  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  come  here  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  West.    All  household  affairs  go  well,  as  usual.     The 
garden  is  still  looking  lovely,  the  fruit  crop  is  good,  and  I  am  putting 
op  enough  preserves  for  your,  as  well  as  my,  winter  stock.     We  are 
waiting  impatiently  to  welcome  you  back,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  bring  me  some  bright  worsteds,  that  I  can  soon  begin  my  Christ- 
mas presents  for  the  village  poor.      Very  affectionately  your  aunt, 

Mehitabel  Duane.    P.S. — Isabel  yesterday  expressed  much  enjoyment 
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of  a  peach  tart  which  I  had  ordered  made  for  her  especially.    She  atfi 
it  with  cream." 

The  letter  completed,  she  placed  it  in  its  envelope,  already  directed  to 
"  Mrs.  Henry  Page  Duane,'^  and  sealed  it  with  a  neat  dot  of  pink  wax. 
Then  she  set  to  work  at  writing  out  for  the  cook  something  entirely 
new  in  the  way  of  a  receipt  for  a  tart,  which  was  intended  to  follow 
the  illustrious  example  of  its  peach  predecessor  of  the  day  before. 

All  this  time,  unknown  to  Miss  Mehitabel,  her  great-niece  Isabel 
had  been  seated  on  the  piazza  just  outside  one  of  the  open  French 
windows,  with  her  long-neglected  and  unused  sketch-book  in  her  hand. 
She  had  been  tempted  to  forget  her  distaste  for  it  in  the  strong  desire 
she  felt  to  preserve  the  quaint  face  and  quainter  figure  at  the  desk,  on 
paper.     And,  indeed,  the  portrait  of  Miss  Mehitabel  Duane  would 
have  constituted  no  mean  adornment  for  the  page  of  any  artistes  book, 
although  one  of  the  Burne  Jones  or  Fuller  type  might  not  have  cared 
for  it.     She  was  tall  and  rectilinear  of  make,  with  a  long,  oval  face  in 
which  all  sorts  of  odd  and  unexpected  changes  continued  to  take  place 
whenever  she  conversed  with  any  degree  of  animation.     Her  eyelids 
would  obstinately  insist  upon  closing  in  the  middle  of  every  other  sen- 
tence at  least,  seeming  to  surprise  her  excessively ;  and  she  would  work 
against  them  and  be  conquered  by  them  so  many  times  and  in  so  many 
different  ways  in  five  minutes,  that  one  became  absorbed  in  conjecture 
as  to  what  would  happen  next.    A  quantity  of  short,  gray  curLs  bobbed 
and  flickered  in  a  sociable  manner  about  her  forehead,  and  these  were 
surmounted  at  all  times  by  a  large,  round  turban  of  lace,  which  gave 
the  imposing  effect  of  a  crown.     She  had  never  been  seen  without  this 
striking  article  of  adornment,  except  when  she  appeared  in  a  bonnet, 
which  year  after  year  was  of  the  same  pattern,  and  which  by  some 
freak  of  fancy  she  invariably  tied  in  a  bow  on  the  very  point  of  her 
somewhat  sharp  and  prominent  chin.     Bonny  in  her  childhood  had 
wasted  many  moments  in  futile  wonderings  as  to  what  the  top  of  Aunt 
Mehitabel's  head  could  possibly  be  like,  and  whether  or  not  she  wore  a 
turban  when  she  went  to  bed.     She  remembered  this  old  fancy  now 
and  smiled  at  it,  as  she  finished  her  drawing,  and  tied  up  her  sketch- 
book with  guilty  haste  before  entering  the  room  where  Aunt  Mehitabel 
presided.    The  old  lady  did  not  at  once  glance  up  from  her  occupation, 
and  Bonny,  her  book  still  in  her  hand,  marched  to  the  large  old-fash- 
ioned mirror  which  made  a  white  light  in  the  shuttered  dimness  of  the 
room,  and  stood  surveying  herself  with  slow  deliberation.    She  leisurely 
took  in  the  full  effect  of  face  and  figure,  and  then,  untying  her  book 
for  a  furtive  peep  at  the  completed  sketch,  she  evidently  drew  some 
mental  comparison  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  pictures. 

The  girl  had  altered  notably  since  her  almost  miraculous  recovery 
from  the  illness  that  had  wasted  her  mind  and  body  in  the  early 
spring.    She  appeared  younger,  slighter,  and  even  shorter  in  stature 
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than  she  had  of  old.  Her  waist  and  bast  were  smaller^  and  her  arms, 
gleaming  through  their  transparent  covering  of  filmy  white,  were 
slender  almost  to  thinness,  although  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  lose 
their  pretty  rounded  shape.  Her  masses  of  hair  had  all  been  shorn 
away,  and  hung  in  a  short,  curling  '^crop''  about  her  throat,  with 
many  little  twining  rings  and  tendrils  straying  here  and  there,  while 
her  face  looked  out  from  the  shining  halo  with  a  strange  effect  of 
childishness,  so  little  and  pale  and  large-eyed  had  it  become.  ^'  Aunt 
Hitty,"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  turning  from  the  mirror,  '^  have  I  the 
Duane  faoeT 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  think  so,''  replied  the  elder,  carelessly.  "  You 
are  a  genuine  Duane." 

^  Does  it  seem  to  you,  then,  that  we  two  resemble  each  other  at 

aiir 

"I  have  never  thought  of  it,"  looking  up  over  her  spectacles; 
^^bnt  now  you  suggest  it,  let  me  see.  Well,  there  is  something  about 
the — ^the  nosey  for  instance — or  no,  I  hardly  believe  it  is  there  after 
all.  But  we  may  look  more  alike  when  you  have  reached  my  age,  you 
know." 

In  a  flash,  with  some  almost  involuntary  mental  process,  the 
younger  woman  registered  a  vow  which  excluded  the  turban  from  all 
other  possible  points  of  future  resemblance.  '^  That  is  what  has  oc- 
curred to  me,"  she  said,  seating  herself  in  a  half-reclining  attitude, 
suggestive  of  weariness  or  lassitude,  on  an  old-fashioned  ^'  settee"  near 
her  aunt.  '^  Perhaps  if  I  should  always  stay  here  with  you,  and  we 
should  together  live  through  precisely  the  same  round  of  experiences 
year  after  year,  we  might  in  time  grow  to  be  very  much  alike.  I 
might  develop  a  latent  fondness  for  receipts,  and  t^ke  to  Bunyan's 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress'  by  way  of  light  reading.  I  might  even  learn  to 
feel  a  praiseworthy  degree  of  devotion  for  Solomon,"  and  she  nodded 
at  a  large  tortoise-shell  cat  with  a  wrinkled,  careworn  countenance, 
which,  from  force  of  habit  contracted  during  the  long  winters,  sat 
beside  the  empty  hearth,  apparently  wrapped  in  abstruse  meditation. 

"  You  could  never  bear  it,  child,"  responded  Miss  Mehitabel.  "  I 
have  been  happy.  It  was  very  kind  of  your  father  to  let  me  have 
this  house  as  my  home,  and  to  give  me  sole  charge  of  it.  He  invited 
me  to  live  with  your  mother  and  himself  in  New  York,  but  I  pre- 
ferred the  country  and  a  place  where  I  could  be  the  mistress.  Still, 
such  a  life  would  never  suit  you,  my  dear.  You  are  made  for  some- 
thing different." 

"  It  rests  me  now,  at  all  events,"  the  girl  answered.  "  I  take  an 
interest  in  all  the  small  details  of  the  life  here,  quite  to  my  own 
surprise.  I  feel  something  almost  amounting  to  an  affection  for  the 
old  farmer  who  goes  of  nights  to  the  cemetery,  and  plays  the  acoordeon 
as  a  loving  tribute  over  his  wife's  grave.    It  is  an  occurrence  of 
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moment  to  me  when  Solomon  is  found  sitting  helplessly  on  the  beck 
porch  with  his  head  tightly  wedged  into  a  tin  can,  in  oonseqnenoe  of 
greedy  and  has  to  be  cut  out  I  keep  myself  thinking  about  little 
things,  for  I  want  them  to  seem  of  importanoe  to  me.  Don't  you 
know,  if  you  hold  your  hand  an  inch  before  your  face  it  will  shut  a 
mountain  out  of  your  sight?  I  am  holding  my  hand  before  my  faee 
all  the  time.  Aunt  Hitty,  so  if  I  often  appear  to  be  very  shallow  and 
trivial,  you  must  try  to  forgive  me." 

"  Dear,  dear  1"  cried  Aunt  Hitty,  her  face  becoming  a  very  trans- 
formation scene  in  the  way  it  blinked  and  quivered  and  righted  itself 
i^in.  ^'  I  never  thought  you  appeared  anything  of  the  kind,  child. 
I  never  should  need  to  forgive  you  anything,  I  am  sure  I"  Then  she 
happily  remembered  the  yet-to-be-manufactured  plum  tart,  and  dwelt 
upon  it  in  her  mind  as  a  means  of  ready  consolation  for  this  uncom- 
prehended  woe. 

Bonny  sighed  with  the  impatience  of  a  child.  '^It  is  such  a  hot 
day !"  she  said.    '^  I  wish  I  had  something  amusing  to  do." 

'^  There  I"  exclaimed  Aunt  Mehitabel,  '^  you  see  you  are  already 
tired  of  the  quiet" 

"  I  am  tired  of  one  kind ;  I  only  want  another.  What  can  I  do? 
May  I  go  down  to  the  barn  and  look  for  eggs?" 

'' Hannah  has  been  there  already,  I  believe.  There  are  enough 
servants  about  the  place  without  your  having  to  turn  into  a  domestic, 
my  dear." 

"  But  I  wavit  to  go,"  wilfully.  "  I  am  so  tired  of  sitting  still.  I 
feel  as  though  I  should  scream  in  just  five  minutes  more."  And 
catching  up  her  sun-hat  from  where  it  had  fallen  on  the  carpet,  she 
left  the  room,  with  a  little  nod  and  smile  to  the  discomfited  Miss 
Mehitabel.  Her  steps  slackened  as  she  descended  the  shallow  stone 
stairs  of  the  piazza,  and  dragged  still  more  wearily  as  she  walked  along 
the  garden  paths.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  late  roses, 
and  each  occasional  breeze  brought  with  it  a  sweet,  fresh  odor  of  new* 
mown  hay.  Great  lazy,  golden-coated  bees  boomed  drowsily  from 
flower  to  flower.  The  flutter  of  a  butterfly's  bright  wings  from  time 
to  time  gleamed  like  a  falling  jewel  among  the  dark  green  leaves,  and 
a  slight  shower  of  the  earlier  morning  had  lefl  a  diamond  frosting  on 
the  frequent  cobwebs,  which  glittered  radiantly  in  the  sun.  A  hcM'se 
whinnied  contentedly  in  the  distance,  and  a  boy,  busy  at  his  work  about 
the  farm,  caroled  gleefully  a  verse  of  an  old-fashioned  song.  Every- 
thing breathed  of  peace  and  quiet  and  the  sleepy  summer  noon.  In 
the  barn,  which  Bonny  reached  at  last,  the  odor  of  the  sweet  grass  and 
clover  was  all-pervading,  with  a  faint,  agreeable  addition  of  mostiness 
from  the  warm,  drying  hay.  Up  in  the  eaves  the  bam-swallowa 
twittered  a  protest  at  the  girl's  entrance,  and  she  could  hear  the  pound ! 
pound  I  of  horses'  feet  in  the  stalls  below.    Over  the  old,  worn,  woodoi 
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flooring  the  sunshine  streamed  throagh  a  crack  in  the  partly-closed 
door,  while  motes  of  dust  and  fine  particles  of  hay  floated  in  the 
xadiant  streak  like  so  many  specks  of  gold.  Half  hidden  in  the  warm 
depths  of  her  nest  amid  the  fresh-cut  grass  and  clover,  sat  a  hen, 
whose  shining,  unblinking,  yellow  eyes  gazed  upon  the  human  intruder 
with  manifest  disfavor.  She  had  evidently  possessed  herself  of  her 
present  post  of  vantage  for  business  purposes  solely,  but  now,  suspect* 
ing  a  plot  against  her,  such  as  had  often  been  brewed  before,  it  was 
doabtful  whether  or  no  she  would  see  fit  to  carry  out  her  design. 
Bonny  sat  down  on  a  fragrant  hillock  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
dropped  her  head  upon  her  hand  with  a  weary  sigh. 

*'  What  good  does  it  do  me?''  she  said,  aloud.  ^'  What  good  does 
anything  do?  Here  I  have  reduced  myself  to  awaiting  the  conven- 
ience of  a  mere  chicken,  by  way  of  something  to  occupy  my  mind  I" 
She  laughed  a  short,  sharp,  little  laugh.  ^^  If  I  had  any  pride  left  me, 
I  surely  wouldn't  permit  myself  to  brood  over  one  humiliating  fact  to 
the  extent  of  resorting  to  all  manner  of  feeble  and  tiresome  experi- 
ments for  banishing  it,  and  then  finding  that  I  have  tried  in  vain  I" 

She  untied  her  hat,  and  began  fanning  with  it  the  soft,  damp  rings 
of  hair  away  from  her  warm  forehead.  With  a  quick,  fleeting  pain, 
the  sight  of  the  oft-worn  hat  suddenly  recalled  to  her  mind  the  old 
days  at  Barrancas,  and  one  in  particular,  when  she  had  worn  it  on  her 
expedition  to  the  old  Spanish  fort.  *^  He  thought  he  cared  for  me  a 
great  deal  that  day,"  she  murmured,  with  an  inward  bitterness.  **  If 
any  one  had  told  him  then  how  soon  he  would  forget,  he  would  perhaps 
have  been  ofiended,  and  yet  already  the  forgetfulness  has  come.  I 
ought  to  be  glad  of  it,  but  oh,  I  cannot  be — just  yet — I  cannot!" 

Never  since  (in  the  dull,  dreamy  state  which  followed  her  illness) 
she  had  been  brought  away  from  Barrancas  had  she  received  word  from 
or  of  Sidney.  She  remembered  nothing  of  her  departure,  nor  of  the 
journey.  She  had  later,  by  questioning,  learned  that  the  doctor  had 
advocated  her  removal,  as  speedily  as  was  at  all  possible  in  her  great 
weakness,  from  the  place  where  she  had  suffered  so  terribly.  ^'  Change 
her  associations,"  he  had  said,  ^'and  she  will  convalesce  more  rapidly." 
The  intense  heat  at  Barrancas  after  the  crisis  of  her  illness  was  past 
had  sapped  her  small  remaining  force  of  vitality,  and  with  her  return- 
ing senses  the  memory  of  her  late  experiences  had  roused  a  morbid 
oondition  in  her  mind.  The  risk  incurred  by  taking  her  away,  there- 
fore, Dr.  Buggies  had  pronounced,  would  be  less  than  that  run  by 
keeping  her  in  the  South ;  and  so  the  journey  had  been  ventured  on 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  had  ended  in  success. 

At  first — ^for  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  perhaps — her  mind  had 
been  dnll  and  torpid  in  its  convalescence.  Nothing  had  mattered. 
Life  meant  sleeping  and  waking  and  dreaming,  with  rare  flashes  of 
elusive  memories  that  brought  attendant  pains,  and  rapidly  ensuing 
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forgetfulness ;  and  dinner  of  broth,  or  a  bird,  while  her  mother  (her- 
self scarcely  more  than  an  invalid)  sat  by  and  watched  her^  lovingly 
smiling,  had  been  the  event  of  a  day.  But  of  late  everything  was 
changed  for  her.  She  was  herself  once  more,  worn,  weary,  and  storm- 
beaten,  with  all  the  old  power  to  suffer  or  enjoy — ^and  to  remember. 
She  had  used  to  assure  herself  over  and  over  again  that  what  Mrs. 
Severe  had  told  her  of  the  disgrace  attendant  upon  any  connection 
with  a  common  soldier  of  the  army  must  alone  form  an  insuperable 
barrier  between  herself  and  Sidney.  He  would  know  all  the  truth 
now,  of  course;  and  additionally,  she  had  been  forced  to  suffer  a 
scandal  to  fix  its  stain  upon  her  own  good  name,  besides  that  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  Sidney's  world,  must  attach  to  all  her  family.  She  had 
not  been  blind  enough,  or  ignorant  enough,  not  to  realize  to  a  certain 
extent  what  slander  would  be  cast  upon  her  through  her  agency  in  the 
deserter's  escape  by  those  to  whom  their  relationship  was  unknown. 
The  truth,  indeed,  must  be  understood  by  everybody  now;  but  the 
down  on  a  butterfly's  wing  having  once  been  rubbed  away  by  a  rude 
touch,  can  never  be  replaced,  although  the  butterfly  itself  is  not  to 
blame.  Besides,  the  truth  itself  was  sufficient  of  disgrace  to  prevent 
her  wishing  to  share  it  with  any  one  else;  and  it  must  be  that  Sidney 
himself  now  agreed  with  her  in  thinking  so,  or  he  surely  would  have 
written  or  come  to  her  long  ago. 

She  felt  at  intervals  like  hiding  herself  away  from  the  world  for« 
ever,  and  letting  it  be  known  by  none  where  she  chose  to  drag  on  her 
dull  existence.  And  yet,  at  least  until  very  lately,  a  hope  had  lived 
within  her  mind,  unrecognized  and  almost  unconsciously  entertained, 
that  Sidney  would  either  write  or  come  to  her;  that  in  spite  of  all 
which  had  happened,  she  had  not  lost  him  as  a  friend. 

But  he  never  wrote,  and  never  came.  Time  lagged  monotonously 
on,  as  when  '^one  day  telleth  another,"  in  the  quiet  village  where  she 
had  elected  to  spend  the  summer  months.  Hope  died  at  last,  and  even 
disappointment  settled  into  a  dull,  indefinable  ache,  which  not  seldom 
quickened  to  a  keen,  live  pain,  as  it  had  done  to-day. 

She  sat  among  the  hay,  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her 
cheek  resting  on  her  clasped  hands.  The  whole  panorama  of  time 
gone  and  time  present  passed  in  review  before  her.  She  was  lost  in 
dreams,  and  the  bright  streak  grew  along  the  floor  until  it  had  crept  to 
her  feet,  and  so  stole  upward,  gilding  the  white  folds  of  her  gown. 
Its  brilliance  reflected  beneath  her  eyes  roused  her  from  her  reverie, 
and  she  started  up,  realizing  that  she  must  have  lingered  a  much 
longer  time  than  she  had  known.  Aunt  Hitty  was  almost  a^ressively 
particular  about  her  luncheon  hour,  and,  if  Bonny  had  inadvertently 
delayed  it,  the  odd  old  lady  would  consider  herself  aggrieved. 

Forgetting  the  unsought  eggs,  and  the  hen  whose  untoward  disposi- 
tion had  been  the  original  cause  of  her  fault,  she  shook  the  bits  of 
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loose  hay  from  her  gown,  and,  tying  on  her  hat  onoe  more,  started  for 
the  bouse.  The  outside  air  felt  deliciously  fresh  after  the  close  atmos- 
phere of  the  barn,  and  Bonny^s  flushed  cheeks  had  cooled  by  the  time 
she  had  presented  herself  in  Miss  Mehitabel's  shaded  domain. 

'^  Back  at  last  I''  exclaimed  that  lady,  with  veiled  reproachfuloess. 
"Jsne^"  calling  smartly,  '^tell  cook  she  can  have  luncheon  served. 
Cook  is  an  excellent  creature,  Isabel,  but  she  has  a  temper,  and  she 
does  lose  it  if  meals  are  kept  waiting.  I  have  sent  Jane  all  over  the 
house  and  garden  for  you.  Where  have  you  kept  yourself  this  long 
timer 

'*  Don't  you  remember  I  went  to  the  barn  to  look  for  eggs  ?  I 
didn't  find  any,  somehow,"  with  some  embarrassment  her  niece  replied. 
'^  No  wonder.  Hannah  had  been  through  the  haymows  once  already, 
and  the  hens  have  really  got  to  be  very  accommodating  about  laying 
early,  all  except  one  or  two  that  haven't  got  broken  in  to  our  rules. 
But  dear,  dear  I  I  forgot  you  had  gone  down  there,  I  declare  1  What 
with  the  receipt  I  was  writing,  and  Solomon  catching  a  bird  on  the 
back  porch,  and  two  or  three  other  little  things  that  happened,  I  quite 
forgot  what  I  was  about.  I  did  feel  rather  foolish,  not  being  able  to 
find  you  when  the  gentleman  came." 

^^  Oh,  if  that  is  all,  I  am  very  glad  you  searched  in  vain,  though 
I'm  sorry  to  have  put  you  to  any  trouble.  Aunt  Hitty,"  Bonny  said,  as 
she  followed  her  aunt  in  to  luncheon.  '^  He  probably  would  not  have 
cared  to  see  me  any  more  than  I  should  to  see  him.  There  is  nothing 
more  tiresome,  I  think,  than  having  to  talk  to  people  you  don't  care 
for  on  a  very  warm  day.  You  have  to  be  entertaining  and  nice  when 
your  whole  soul  is  taken  up  with  the  endeavor  not  to  yawn,  and  you 
are  obliged  to  appear  glad  to  see  tliem  while  in  reality  you  are  dying 
for  a  white  wrapper  and  an  interesting  book  in  the  privacy  of  your 
chamber.  Oh,  it  is  lucky,  as  an  old  nurse  of  mine  used  to  say,  that 
die  only  thing  we  don't  have  to  stick  to  in  hot  weather  is  the  trvih, 
or  we  should  at  times  have  a  sad  burden  on  our  consciences." 

Miss  Duane  had  ascertained  through  the  boredom  of  experience 
that  the  force  of  ^^  gentlemen  who  called"  at  Duanesville  consisted  of 
the  clergyman,  aged  seventy,  and  afflicted  with  deafness  to  a  madden- 
ing degree ;  the  doctor,  aged  sixty-two,  who  used  snuff,  and  talked 
through  his  nose;  and  the  lawyer,  whose  birthdays  were  movable 
feasts,  and  who  tried  to  conceal  their  accumulation  by  the  wearing  of 
an  ambroBial  curling  wig. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  girl,"  reproved  Miss  Mehitabel,  "  I  never 
thought  it  hard  work  to  entertain  my  friends  in  the  hoUest  weather. 
My  mother  always  instructed  me  that  it  was  one  of  a  woman's  missions 
to  be  entertaining;  but  girls  seem  to  think  nowadays  that  the  tables 
are  turned,  and  they  are  the  ones  to  be  amused.  Well,  well,  you  were 
not  to  be  found,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it ;  but  I  was  really  put  out, 
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because  the  gentleman  who  called  this  morning  came  solely  to  see  yoa. 
If  I  had  known  whether  7011  were  well  acquainted,  I  might  have 
asked  him  to  wait  and  stay  to  luncheon.  But  I  thought  perhaps  70a 
only  knew  him  slightly,  and  I  had  best  not  invite  him  to  stop." 

^'  Who  was  it,  pray  ?  Was  he  from  town,  or  some  one  I  have  met 
since  I  came  here?*'  Bonny  queried,  indifferently  toying  with  her 
salad. 

'^  Oh,  it  was  a  stranger.  There  is  his  card,  on  top  of  my  work- 
basket,  by  my  spectacles.  Jane,  get  it,  and  hand  it,  with  the  spectacles, 
to  me.  Now  let  me  see."  Very  deliberately  she  adjusted  her  glasseB 
to  exactly  the  proper  angle  over  the  prominent  bridge  of  her  nose,  and 
slowly  read  out  the  name  of  ^^  Lieutenant  John  Sidney,  U.  S.  Army." 

Bonny  half  rose  from  her  seat,  and  caught  the  bit  of  pasteboard 
her  aunt  was  about  to  lay  beside  her  plate,  eagerly,  as  though  it  were 
some  precious  possession  she  could  bear  no  hand  save  her  own  to 
touch.  She  did  not  even  notice  Miss  Mehitabel's  surprise.  '^  He  was 
here !"  she  exclaimed, — ^'  here,  in  this  house,  and  you  let  him  go  awaj 
without  seeing  me?  Oh,  you  ought  to  have  looked — ^you  ought  to 
have  looked  everywhere  for  me.  I  never  can  forgive  you,  I'm  afraid. 
Aunt  Hitty !" 

^^Hoity  toityl"  ejaculated  the  ancient  maiden,  dropping  her  fork, 
and  staring  over  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  ^^  What  was  I  to  do,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  Wasn't  I  as  anxious  to  find  you,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  I  should  think,  than  you  were  to  l)e  found  ?  Who  would 
have  thought,  in  my  day,  of  seeking  for  a  young  lady  in  the  bam, 
among  the  horses  and  chickens?  Was  I  to  invite  a  strange  man  to 
stop  and  eat  his  luncheon  with  us  lone  women,-— a  young,  good-looking 
man,  too?  But  there,  I  am  exciting  you,  dear  child.  You  are  turning 
quite  pale,  and  look  ready  to  drop  this  minute.  Never  mind;  sit 
down  again,  and  you  shall  have  a  nice  plum  tart  in  a  minute,  made 
especially  for  you.  Don't  think  anything  more  about  the  young  man. 
Some  one  else  may  come  to  call  on  you  to-morrow,  for  all  we  know; 
or,  if  they  don't,  we'll  think  of  something  to  do  to  make  it  lively,  see 
if  we  don't,"  all  in  the  soothing  tone  one  might  use  to  a  fractious  but 
delicate  child. 

Alice  King  Hamiltok. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   XV. 
A  SYHPoeiuir. 

■ 

Jack  came  np  in  the  boat  from  New  Tork  in  company  with  several  of 
his  classmates ;  arriving  early  in  the  morning,  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  Aquidneck  House,  where  they  obtained  rooms  and  went  to  bed 
for  the  second  time  that  night,  first  renewing  the  compact  made  on 
separation  to  have  a  lunch  at  Blivens's  establishment  before  reporting 
their  retam. 

The  morning  boat  from  Providence  brought  the  remainder  of  the 

dass,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  the  guests  began  to  assemble.    Blivens  was 

in  his  element,  and  with  many  a  courteous  word  to  the  greetings  of  the 

youngsters  as  they  came  in,  he  passed  them  along  to  the  snug  little 

room  in  the  rear  of  his  establishment,  where  the  reunion  was  to  take 

place.     Many  were  the  questions  and  replies  concerning  the  pleasures 

(rf*  the  past  vacation,  and  hearty  were  the  greetings,  as  singly  and  in 

groups  the  members  of  the  class  entered  their  chosen  retreat.     Many, 

too,  were  the  conjectures  upon  whom  would  fall  the  first  honors  of  the 

coming  year  in  the  shape  of  the  adjutantcy  and  the  first  captaincies. 

One  of  the  fellows  who  had  been  in  Newport  for  a  day  or  two  had 

heard  something  of  what  was  going  on  within  the  Academy,  and  he 

recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  company  the  fact  that  the  two  portions  of 

the  original  class  were  now  entirely  separate :  that  which  had  been  the 

advanced  part  was  now  to  be  called  the  First  Class,  the  others  retaining 

the  r^ular  title  of  Second  Class.    As  there  had  been  some  little  feeling 

manifested  at  this  prospect  during  the  cruise  just  passed,  it  was  resolved 

that  the  class  should  stand  upon  its  dignity  and  be  the  first  in  reality 

as  well  as  in  name.    Breakfast  over,  then  followed--*-ftla8 !  be  it  confessed 

^ — ^tobacco  and  beer  for  the  majority,  who  were  determined  to  take  their 
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enjoyment  up  to  the  last  moment  of  their  freedom  from  the  restraint  of 
the  regulations. 

^^  I  say,  fellows  I'^  said  Smithson,  ^'  would  not  Jolly  like  to  catch  us 
here?  He'd  be  sure  to  report  us,  and  then  how  jolly  'twould  be  to  get 
ahead  of  him  by  telling  him  we  hadn't  reported  for  duty  yet,  and  that 
the  pledge  wasn't  binding  while  on  leave." 

"  I  wonder/'  said  Ben,  "  if  Jolly  recollects  the  yarn  I  heard  about 
him  a  while  ago.  You  know  he  was  on  the  excused  list  one  day  for  a 
game  foot,— Klropped  the  butt  of  his  musket  on  his  toe,  I  believe, — 
and  as  it  was  hard  work  for  him  to  walk,  he  thought  the  doctor  ought 
to  have  put  him  on  the  sick-list.  Anyhow,  he  hobbled  back  to  his 
room,  and  when  the  call  sounded  for  recitation  he  didn't  go ;  naturally 
he  was  reported  absent,  and  not  finding  his  name  on  the  sick-list  the 
officer  in  charge  had  him  hunted  up ;  and  when  Jolly  gave  as  his  ex- 
cuse that  he  could  not  walk,  the  only  reply  was,  ^  I'll  send  a  wheel- 
bai'row  for  you  next  time.'  By  afternoon  his  toe  was  so  bad  that  he 
really  could  not  go ;  this  time  he  was  reported  for  his  absence,  and  next 
morning  sent  in  his  excuse : 

"  ^  Sir, — Lieutenant said  he  would  send  a  wheelbarrow  for  me, 

and  it  did  not  come.' " 

Shouts  of  laughter  greeted  the  speaker,  which  subsided  as  Sparks 
spoke  up, — 

"  I  wonder  if  any  of  us  who  were  in  the  secret  will  ever  forget  the 
night  we  stuffed  a  pea-coat  and  pair  of  trousers  with  some  straw  we  got 
from  the  colonel,  and  then  putting  as  respectable  a  head  as  we  could 
on  the  dummy,  with  a  great  clatter  tumbled  it  down  the  stairs  by  the 
officer  in  charge's  office  just  as  old  Denver  was  making  his  report  to 
Pat,  who  shouted,  as  he  rushed  to  pick  up  the  inanimate  form, '  Poor 
fellow  I  he  must  be  badly  hurt.    Go  for  Buttons  at  once,  Denver.' " 

^'  No,"  said  Baldwin ;  ^^  I  am  sure  I'll  not  forget  for  many  a  long 
day  the  look  of  dismay  that  came  over  Pat's  speaking  countenanoe  as 
he  discovered  the  deception ;  nor  the  feeling  of  horror  that  came  over 
me  as  I  reflected  that  in  the  pocket  of  the  pea-coat  (which,  with  the 
trousers,  we  had  surreptitiously  borrowed  from  Pete)  was  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  that  Pat,  as  he  looked  at  the  name  in  the  sleeve, 
would  be  smart  enough  to  know  tliat  d'Orleans  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  it,  but  would  search  further  until  my  tell-tale  document  would 
turn  up,  as  it  did.  And  I  am  mighty  sure  that  I'll  never  forget  the 
ten  demerits  I  got,  with  a  week  aboard  that  confounded  old  prison* 
ship,  the  'Constitution,'  where  I  had  to  serve  in  a  crew  under  a  fourth* 
classman.    'Twas  no  fun,  I  assure  you." 

^'  Yes,"  said  Ben,  '^  Pat  got  ahead  of  you  that  time ;  but  there  was 
a  time  Jack  and  I  got  ahead  of  him.    You  fellows,  of  coarse,  haven't 

forgotten  the  pretty  Miss ,  who  stayed  at  the  governor's  last  winter. 

Half  of  you  were  spoons  on  her,  or  would  have  been  if  she'd  have  let 
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70a.    I  was  prettj  far  gone,  as  70a  know ;  and  when  one  evening  as  I 
was  telling  her  how  we  made  caramels  and  had  an  occasional  omelet, 
and  she  said  she'd  like  to  have  some  of  those  caramels  to  take  hbme,  it 
would  be  such  fun  to  tell  the  other  girls  about  it,  I  vowed  she  should 
have  them  before  she  packed  her  trunk.    She  was  going  on  the  next 
Tuesday ;  so  Monday  evening,  just  after  Pat  had  made  his  inspection  at 
the  beginning  of  study  hours,  we  put  a  blanket  up  at  the  window  so 
that  the  watchman  could  not  see  what  we  were  at,  and  began  our  work. 
Everything  worked  to  a  charm ;  the  gas-stove  was  in  good  order,  aud 
I  flattered  myself  that  no  better  caramels  had  ever  been  turned  out  by 
any  one.     Just  as  we  had  finished,  had  put  the  gas-stove  away,  and 
were  about  to  take  down  the  blanket  preparatory  to  putting  the  two 
dishes  of  caramels,  then  on  the  table,  outside  to  cool,  we  heard  a  knock, 
and,  to  our  horror,  in  walked  Pat  I     We  had  been  so  much  engaged 
that  we  had  not  heard  the  well-known  squeak  of  his  boots  as  he  ap- 
proached the  room,  and  now  ^the  fat  was  in  the  fire'  sure  enough. 
Sniffing  the  fragrance  of  the  vanilla  and  chocolate,  and  taking  one  of 
the  dishes  in  his  hands,  Pat  ejaculated,  ^  Just  in  time.     I  declare  I  one 
doesn't  often  get  them  so  fresh.     Much  obliged,  young  gentlemen ;  you 
can  take  these  to  the  office,  Mr.  Haultaut;  and  mind  you  don't  slip 
down  and  let  them  fall  by  the  way,  sir  I'     Of  course.  Jack  was  re- 
ported, he  being  the  superintendent  of  the  room,  and  he  got  the  demerits 
that  time  instead  of  me.    But  the  best  of  the  affidr  was  that  as  Pat 

went  to  say  good-by  to  Miss the  next  aflernoon  (he  was  a  little 

sweet  on  her  himself),  he  took  along  the  caramels  as  a  present,  and  I  was 
much  astonished  later  in  the  evening  to  receive  a  note  thanking  me  for 
the  sweetmeats  and  bidding  me  eood-by.     So  she  got  them  after  all." 

'^  Yes,"  said  Jack,  '^  and  afterward,  when  the  governor's  daughter, 
who  was  in  the  secret  and  told  him  the  story,  asked  him  for  the  confis- 
cated gas-stove,  ^  as  a  sort  of  trophy,  you  know,  Mr.  P.,'  he  let  her  have 
it,  and  the  very  next  Saturday  we  had  some  oysters  stewed  over  that 
very  same  stove,  as  we  hope  to  have  this  next  term  also,  if  we  have 
good  luck." 

^'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  fellows,"  said  Fox,  as  he  removed  his 
cigar  and  blew  two  or  three  rings  toward  the  ceiling,  ^'  1*11  bet  Jolly 
won't  get  any  of  my  Christmas-box  this  year,  as  he  did  last.  I  didn't 
particularly  mind  the  report,  but  I  did  not  like  the  way  it  was  done. 
You  see,  my  box  was  small,  so  I  couldn't  invite  all  hands,  but  Brown 
and  Bush  were  asked  to  come  after  taps  and  join  Billings  and  myself 
at  the  spread.  We  waited  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  were  sure  that 
Jolly  had  turned  in,  and  then  putting  up  the  blankets,  opened  the  box 
and  had  a  royal  good  time.  There  was  a  small  turkey  and  a  piece  of 
hara,  with  some  crackers  and  sweets,  and  we  had  just  put  the  remnants 
away  and  got  the  blankets  down,  when  in  walked  Jolly  with  his  dark- 
lantern.     He  saw  the  marks  of  the  feast  in  the  shape  of  crumbs,  etc.. 
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scattered  about,  and  in  hiB  dnloet  tones  said,  ^  Nice  Christmas-box,  Mr. 
Fox  ?  Got  anything  left  f  I  said  I  had,  and  then  he  asked  me  to  tarn 
out  and  set  the  teble  just  as  it  had  been  half  an  hour  ago,  aa  nearly 
as  I  oould.  So  out  of  bed  I  got^  and  after  putting  on  my  trousers, 
picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  asked  Jolly  for  a  light  He  didn't  give 
me  one,  but  simply  telling  me  to  use  one  of  my  own  matehes,  waited 
until  I  had  struck  one  and  lit  the  gas.  Then  he  sat  down,  and  as  I 
brought  out  the  remnants  and  put  them  before  him  he  tasted  them,  re- 
marking, ^  Nice  bird,  that  turkey ;  sorry  I  came  so  late,'  and,  picking 
up  a  piece  of  candy,  left,  saying, '  Good-night,  Mr.  Fox.  I'm  glad  to 
see  there  is  nothing  contraband  in  your  box.'  What  was  my  disgost 
the  next  evening  to  hear  read  out  at  parade,-** 

'^ '  Fox :  entertainment  in  room  aft;er  tape. 

'^  ^  Same :  matehes  in  possession.' 

Of  course  I  had  no  excuse,  and  thought  I  got  off  very  cheaply 
with  twelve  demerits ;  but  it  was  just  enough  to  quarantine  me  for  the 
month  you  other  fellows  had  such  a  good  time  with  Our  Lady<^ 
Caramels  that  Backstay  was  just  telling  of." 

^'  You  fellows  seem  to  have  had  bad  luck  in  your  encounters  with 
our  natural  enemies,  the  officers  in  charge ;  but  I  was  ratlier  more  for* 
tunate,"  said  Bush.  '^  Last  April  I  was  on  the  quarantine  list,  much  to 
my  disgust,  for  just  at  that  particular  juncture  I  was  having  an  especi- 
ally good  time  with  Miss  P ,  who  was  staying  on  Beach  Street  with 

Miss  C .    I  hadn't  kept  correct  count  of  my  demerits,  and  when  I 

found  my  name  on  the  quarantine  I  was  much  surprised  and  consider- 
ably disgusted,  for  I  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  party  at  the  gov- 

emor's,  and  was  to  escort  Miss  P .    However,  I  made  up  my  mind 

to  run  the  risk  and  French  it ;  so  after  evening  parade,  when  the  fel- 
lows who  had  leave  got  excused  from  going  into  the  mess-hall,  I  walked 
up  as  bold  as  a  sheep  with  the  rest  and  was  excused  also ;  of  course  King, 
who  happened  to  be  on  duty,  never  noticed  me,  as  in  all  probability 
Jolly  would  have  done,  and  Fox  and  I  marched  out  of  the  grounds 
and  up  Beach  Street  to  keep  our  appointment.    I  didn't  tell  Miss 

P anything  about  it,  and  she  was  entirely  in  the  dark.     I  don't 

believe,  from  what  she  said  aftierwards,  that  she  would  have  let  me  come 
for  her  if  she  had  known  it  We  sat  in  the  parlor  chatting  lor  half 
an  hour  or  so,  and  Ihen  the  young  ladies  left  to  put  on  their  outer  gar- 
ments; just  as  they  came  down-stairs,  and  we  were  all  standing  in 
the  hall.  Fox  with  his  hand  on  the  door,  holding  it  partly  open  as  Miss 

C 's  mother  was  giving  her  last  instructions,  who  should  come  up 

the  steps  but  the  oommandant  and  his  wife.  As  soon  as  he  saw  themi 
Fox  spoke  to  Mrs.  C  and  told  her  they  were  coming;  I  whispered 
to  the  ladies, '  I  mustn't  let  him  see  me,  for  I  am  on  French,'  and  crowded 
up  into  the  comer,  taking  hold  of  the  knob  as  Fox  swung  the  door 
open,  and  there  I  remained  in  fear  and  trembling  while  the  chatter 
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went  on ;  it  was  some  little  time  before  Mrs.  C  oould  get  them 

into  the  parlor,  for  they  stayed  to  see  the  party  off,  and  as  Captain 
Edwards  went  to  shot  the  door  she  said, '  Oh !  never  mind,  captain, 
ni  leave  the  door  open  for  a  while  and  let  the  fresh  air  in  I'  Didn't  I 
mentally  bless  the  dear  old  soul,  and  didnH  I  slip  from  my  comer  as 
soon  as  I  detected  by  the  sound  of  the  voioes  that  they  had  left  the 
hall,  and  spin  down  the  street  to  catch  my  party,  finding  them  jast 
around  the  next  comer  waiting  for  mel  Miss  P—  was  in  a  dread- 
fnl  flatter,  but  I  told  her  that  so  long  as  I  was  out  I  might  as  well  stay 
out,  as  there  was  little  or  no  risk  of  detection ;  and  anyhow  I  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  run  the  chance  of  getting  ten  demerits  (I  didn't  tell 
her  that  it  would  probably  be  ten  days'  suspensiooi  also)  for  the  sake  of 
her  company  at  the  governor's.  We  had  a  jolly  good  time,  all  the 
jollier  for  the  fact  that  I  was  stealing  mine,  and  when  the  other  fellows 
walked  in  to  report  their  return,  I  just  took  my  anchors  off  my  jacket 
and  sauntered  slowly  along  with  two  or  three  others,  and  got  in  with- 
out any  one  ever  suspecting  me." 

'^  Did  any  of  you  fellows  hear  how  Mac's  card-party  came  to  an 
end  last  year?"  said  Syles.     ^^  You  know  that  there  is  a  closet  in  his 
old  room,  and  that  (which  possibly  you  do  not  know)  the  main  gas- 
pipe  passes  through  it:    the  place  itself  is  barely  large  enough  to 
squeeze  in  a  drawing-board  and  three  players,  while  the  fourth  one 
has  to  sit  in  the  door-way  with  a  blanket  covering  up  the  space,  to  pre* 
vent  the  light  showing  outside.     One  day  Mac  asked  to  come  in  after 
taps  and  take  a  hand,  adding  that  he  had  found  a  new  dodge  for  light- 
ing up,  which  was  a  great  improvement  on  a  caudle ;  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  I  was  on  hand  promptly,  and  that  we  were  all  ready  for  our 
h'ttle  game.     There  were  many  questions  about  the  light,  but  Mac's 
only  answer  was, '  Wait  and  see  1'  After  we  had  succeeded  in  crowding 
ourselves  into  the  card-room,  Mac  struck  a  match  and  by  its  light  we 
saw  him  pulling  a  pine  plug  out  of  a  hole  in  the  gas-pipe ;  he  had  been 
nearly  a  week  at  work  at  this,  and  had  finally  accomplished  the  feat  of 
making  this  tap.    As  he  pulled  out  the  plug  and  held  the  match  to 
the  aperture,  the  gas  lit  and  suddenly  darted  forth  in  a  flame  about 
two  feet  long  and  with  a  great  hissing,  as  you  may  imagine ;  there  was 
considerable  racket  made  in  getting  away  from  this  new  illuminator, 
and  Irwin  had  his  hair  and  eyebrovrs  considerably  singed,  much  to  the 
mystification  of  the  doctor  the  next  day.   Such  a  time  as  we  had  getting 
that  flame  out  I  and  we  finally  succeeded  only  by  one  of  the  fellows 
('twas  you.  Fox,  wasn't  it?)  pressing  a  piece  of  soap  into  tl>e  hole,  and 
so  filling  it  up.  The  experiment  was  never  repeated, — ^at  least  at  night, 
for  in  the  daytime  when  Mac  had  first  tried  it  there  was  of  course  less 
pressure,  and  hence  no  danger." 

^  Well,  fellows,"  said  Jack,  looking  at  his  watch,  ^^  here  it  is  nearly 
three  o'clock :  we  bad  better  go  and  look  up  our  traps,  and  shift  into 
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uniform  so  as  to  report  before  supper^  else  we'll  have  the  commandant 
after  us/'  With  which  remark  the  conclave  broke  up,  and  having 
discharged  their  score  with  Blivens,  they  departed  with  regret  at  leav- 
ing their  freedom  behind  them,  but  with  joyful  anticipation  of  the 
good  times  yet  in  store  for  them. 


CHAPTER    XVL 


BEGINNIKQ  OF  THE  LAST  YEAR. 


The  trunks  were  soon  found,  and  the  o£Scer  of  the  day  having  told 
them  the  rooms  to  which  they  had  been  assigned,  the  needful  change 
of  clothing  was  accomplished,  and  the  report  of  return  from  leave 
made.  They  found  the  battalion  duly  organized:  Jack  and  Ben  were 
each  captains  of  crews  and  still  roomed  together,  with  a  third  fellow 
known  as  Sandy.  They  lived  in  room  twenty-one  in  the  first  class 
corridor,  which  connected  by  a  door  (then,  however,  locked)  with  nine- 
teen, in  which  roomed  two  choice  spirits.  Clay  and  Wood.  Directly 
under  these  rooms  were  those  assigned  to  Jolly,  who  was  often  annoyed 
by  the  persistent  racket  kept  up  between  supper  and  evening  studies 
by  a  troop  of  youngsters,  who  took  delight  in  performing  war-dauoes 
and  otherwise  giving  vent  to  their  youthful  spirits,  with  an  eye  to  the 
possible  presence  of  Jolly  in  his  quarters.  On  such  occasions,  how- 
ever, the  superintendents  of  the  rooms  were  absent,  and  frequently  had 
the  pleasure  of  sending  in  an  excuse  (which  was  always  accepted)  to 
Jolly's  report  of  "  noisy  room  between  6  and  7.30  p.m.,*'  "  that  at  the 
time  mentioned  they  were  not  in  their  rooms.'' 

The  work  of  the  first  term  b^an  at  once ;  and  while  they  were 
settling  down  into  harness,  matters  were  very  quiet,  and  there  were 
but  few  violations  of  regulations  and  still  fewer  reports.  As  the  weeks 
went  on,  however,  and  the  first  class  work  was  found  to  be  not  nearly 
so  onerous  as  that  of  the  preceding  year  (although  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  copying  of  manuscript  to  be  done),  there  came  over  the  fellows 
that  spirit  of  fun  which  forms  so  large  a  factor  in  the  school-life  of  a 
healthy  youth. 

The  door  between  nineteen  and  twenty-one  has  already  been  alluded 
to  as  being  locked ;  it  soon  became  an  extremely  pleasant  thing  to  have 
it  open,  especially  during  the  last  hour  of  the  afternoon  period,  when 
recitations  were  over  and  there  was  nothing  particular  to  be  done  ex- 
cept to  wait  for  the  drill-hour.  To  obtain  a  key  which  should  move 
the  lock  was  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  it  was  soon  the 
habit  of  the  five  to  enjoy  this  afternoon  gossip  with  great  relish.  The 
transition  from  this  to  having  the  door  unlocked  and  often  open  from 
after  the  morning  inspection  until  taps  was  an  easy  one ;  then  it  be- 
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came  the  usual  thing  to  have  it  ajar  all  the  time,  unless  the  footsteps 
of  the  o£Bcer  in  charge  were  heard,  and  then  it  was  hastily  closed  and 
locked,  in  order  to  withstand  Jolly^s  efforts  to  open  it    One  day,  how- 
ever, as  fate  would  have  it,  the  secret  was  discovered,  and  Jack  and 
Wood,  as  superintendents,  being  reported,  received  six  demerits  each 
for  ^^  having  communicating  door  open."    Not  many  days  after  the 
door,  though  shut,  had  been  left  unlocked,  and  Sandy  and  Clay  suf- 
fered this  time.     On  their  return  from  recitation  next  day  they  found 
the  door  apparently  effectually  closed  by  a  bar  of  pine  four  inches  wide 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which  was  screwed  to  the  door- 
casing.    As  the  door  opened  into  the  smaller  room,  its  occupants  had 
this  continually  before  their  eyes,  and  it  became  a  point  of  honor  with 
them  to  circumvent  Jolly,  who  was  the  author  of  the  bar.     Accord- 
^S^79  ^1^0  screws  were  one  by  one  drawn,  the  ends  cut  off,  and  the 
heads  reinserted.    The  bar  was  carefully  sawed  at  one  end  so  as  to 
permit  the  door  to  open,  and  it  was  secured  to  the  door  by  small 
screws  in  the  bottom,  which  could  not  be  seen.     A  new  key  was 
brought  into  requisition,  and  tiiere  was  the  door  just  as  good  as  ever 
for  both  parties.  So  long  as  it  remained  locked  it  would  defy  detection 
by  anything  save  the  closest  scrutiny.  A  friendly  pea-coat  or  two  hung 
on  the  door  and  effectually  concealed  the  marks  of  the  saw.    For  many 
weeks  these  youths  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  for  once  Jolly  was  left  in 
the  rear;  but,  as  before,  in  an  unlucky  moment  the  secret  was  discov- 
ered, and  when  on  their  return  from  the  Saturday  forenoon  exercise 
on  board  ship  they  found  their  pine  bar  replaced  by  a  hickory  one, 
which  was  nailed  to  both  door  and  casing,  they  gracefully  yielded  the 
palm  to  Jolly)  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  last 
'^  those  fellows  were  obliged  to  keep  that  door  shut." 

The  usual  routine  of  hops  on  alternate  Saturday  evenings  went  on, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  on  the  other 
Saturdays  there  was  almost  always  one  or  more  tea-parties  given  out  in 
town,  so  that  those  youngsters  who  belonged  to  the  hop-going  faction 
generally  bad  plenty  of  invitations,  which,  so  long  as  they  were  not  on 
the  quarantine  list,  they  were  free  to  accept. 

Early  in  November  one  of  these  little  gatherings  took  place  in  the 

hospitable  house  of  Mrs.  R ^  whose  grounds  adjoined  those  of  the 

school,  and  at  whose  front  gate  there  had  been  many  a  meeting  of  fair 
damsels  and  youthful  swains.  To  this  Jack  was  invited,  and  after 
reporting  his  return  at  gun-fire,  he,  with  Ben  and  one  or  two  more, 
went  back  to  the  gate  to  have  a  few  last  words  with  their  fair  com- 
panions^ accompanying  them  homeward  so  far  as  their  way  lay  through 
the  grounds.  As  our  two  friends  were  bidding  good-night  to  the  bevy 
of  young  ladies  (who  in  those  simple  days  thought  it  no  harm  to  come 
and  go  to  such  little  gatherings  without  any  escort)  they  went  by  half 
a  dozen  young  men,  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  who  made 
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some  rude  remarks  in  passing.  Our  two  friends  at  onoe  said^  ^'  We  will 
go  home  with  you ;  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  go  by  yourselves  with 
those  people  on  the  street."  With  some  reluctance  the  offer  was 
accepted,  and,  surely  enough,  half-way  towards  the  residence  of  the 
young  ladies  this  same  band  was  encountered.  Both  Jack  and  Ben 
felt  that  they  had  done  the  proper  and  correct  thing, — one  that  would, 
in  all  probability,  receive  commendation,  if  it  were  known  to  Captain 
Edwards;  consequently,  they  walked  boldly  into  the  building  on  their 
return,  some  ten  minutes  before  taps*  They  had  just  turned  in,  when 
a  watchman  appeared  with  a  message  from  the  officer  in  charge,  who 
wished  to  see  them.  Upon  reporting  to  him  he  said,  ^'  You  gentlemen 
have  been  reported  for  absenting  yourselves  from  the  limits  of  the 
gun-fire  without  permission :  is  the  report  correct?''  Both  said  that  it 
was,  and  Ben  attempted  to  make  some  explanation,  which  was  not 
listened  to,  and  the  pair  were  dismissed  for  the  night  At  dinner 
formation  on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  they  were  much  surprised  to 
hear  read  out  the  usual  order  of  suspension  for  ten  days  for  their 
o£fense.  The  next  day  they  sent  a  letter  to  the  commandant,  asking 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  verbal  explanation,  which,  having  been 
heard,  was  deemed  to  be  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  nothing  that  they 
could  say  could  induce  Captain  Edwards  to  remove  the  report  or  in 
any  way  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty.  So  much  for  their  chivalrous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  youth  and  beauty.  To  crown  all,  in  a  day  or 
two  each  one  received  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  informing  him 
that  the  offense  committed  by  him  (for  which  no  excuse  was  rendered 
that  could  possibly  be  admitted)  was  ^'  one  of  the  gravest  offenses  known 
to  the  r^ulations,  and  I  have  been  repeatedly  and  earjuestly  admon- 
ished by  the  Navy  Department  of  the  importance  of  enforcing  it  most 
strictly ;  but  the  excellent  standing  which  you  have  heretofore  main- 
tained leads  me  to  believe  that  your  act,  although  it  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  discipline  of  the  Academy,  was  a  thoughtless  one, 
and  that  you  will  be  guarded  in  future*  I  therefore  shall  take  no 
further  steps  against  you  for  it,  but  if  you  commit  an  important 
breach  of  discipline  again,  I  shall  report  you  to  the  Department^ 
and  forward  with  my  report  a  copy  of  this  letter." 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  this  letter,  together  with  the  sus- 
pension and  the  quarantine  which  resulted  from  the  ten  demerits 
attached  to  the  offense,  acted  for  some  time  as  a  decided  damper  to  any- 
thing that  could  be  construed  as  '*  an  important  breach  of  discipline" 
on  the  part  of  our  young  friends,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  any- 
thing more  serious  than  '^  room  not  swept,"  or  some  such  slight  report^ 
was  recorded  against  them. 

With  the  advent  of  cold  weather  came  skating  parties  at  whidi 
Jack  had  the  felicity  of  participating  in  spirit  only,  looking  with  long* 
ing  eyes  at  his  companions  who,  not  under  the  ban  of  quarantine,  haid 
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free  and  full  opportunity  to  indulge  in  the  amusement  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  The  only  time  he  could  go  outside  was  on  Sunday  after- 
DoonSy  when  the  church  parties  were  formed,  and  then  there  was  an 
opportunity  offered  to  take  the  surreptitious  walks  heretofore  referred 
to :  the  hops  on  the  alternate  Saturdays  were  oases  in  the  desert  also^ 
and  were  enjoyed  all  the  more  on  that  account. 

As  Christmas  approached  the  question  of  the  annual  ball  came  to 
the  fronty  and  as  the  daJte^  or  original  class,  was  now  fully  divided  into 
two  classes,  there  was  considerable  feeling  r^arding  the  conduct  of  the 
affitir,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  break  it  all  up ;  but  harmony 
was  restored,  and  the  joint-committee  which  was  finally  appointed  suc- 
ceeded in  eclipsing  all  former  efforts  in  that  line,  the  good  old  colonel 
outdoing  himself  in  the  supper. 

All  during  the  winter  the  various  drills  and  exercises  went  on, 
sometimes  under  cover,  but  more  often  in  the  open  air,  when  it  was  in- 
deed biting.  Especially  on  Saturdays  did  the  iron  enter  into  the  souls 
of  the  luckless  wights  who  had  to  do  their  work  on  board  the  ships. 
The  "Lively  John"  had  been  anchored  not  far  from  the  "CJonstitution,** 
and  the  work  done  on  board  her  was  that  known  as  marlinspike  sea- 
manship, in  the  exercise  of  which  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  tar  and 
grease  to  satisfy  the  oldest  sailor  afloat.  On  successive  Saturdays,  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  the  battalion  was  marched  to  the  wharf  and 
by  the  ferry-boat  transferred,  part  to  the  ''  Lively  John"  and  part  to 
the  "  Marion"  (or,  as  she  was  known  to  the  youngsters,  the  "  Mary 
Ann"),  which  vessel  had  recently  been  added  to  the  practice  fleet.  On 
board  each  vessel  was  a  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  exercises,  the  im- 
mediate command  for  the  day  being  given  to  one  of  the  first  classmen, 
the  rest  of  the  class  being  distributed  in  various  subordinate  positions 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  ship.  On  board  the  "  Marion"  the  exercises 
were  divided  between  drills  at  the  guns  and  with  the  sails  and  light 
spars,  the  heavier  work  of  sending  down  all  the  yards  and  rigging — 
technically  known  as  stripping  ship — being  performed  on  board  her 
consort.  With  their  own  hands  the  midshipmen  did  all  this  work, 
going  so  far  as  to  take  out  the  bowsprit,  or  at  least  to  lift  it  from  its 
bed ;  and  then  came  all  the  labor  of  returning  everything  to  its  place, 
a  task  not  so  easily  accomplished.  And  this  again  was  all  done  by  the 
youngsters,  an  experience  which,  however  unpleasant  it  may  Iiave 
seemed  at  the  time,  has  proved  itself  to  have  been  one  well  bought. 

The  end  of  January  saw  the  semi-annual  examination  completed, 

and  with  it  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  year ;  and  by  it  was  pretty 

ivell  settled  the  relative  place  which  each  was  to  occupy  in  the  final 

reckoning  day. 

Allan  D.  Brown, 

Commander  U,8*N. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Unveiltitg  of  the  Perby  Statitb. — The  Turner  statne  of 
Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  erected  by  the  city  of  Newport  and 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
on  the  10th  instant,  at  Newport  That  this  event  took  place  at  such  a 
late  day  seems  to  be  another  demonstration  not  only  of  the  dilatoriness 
of  republics,  but  that  heroes,  like  prophets,  are  not  appreciated  in  their 
own  generation.  It  may  be  self-praise  for  the  present  generation,  bnt 
late  commemorations  of  national  events  seem  strongly  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  patriotic  appreciation  at  present  of  the  valor 
and  deeds  that  our  grandfathers  achieved  in  what  has  been  most 
appropriately  christened  ''The  second  war  for  Independence"  than 
existed  in  the  generation  immediately  following. 

That  the  erection  of  this  monument  was  undertaken  at  so  late  a 
day  depreciates  not  one  whit,  however,  the  merit  and  honor  due  the 
man  and  victory  it  celebrates.  If  Sir  Edward  Creasey  is  right  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  decisive  battle,  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  surely 
one.  No  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fraught  with  results  more  im« 
portant  to  the  nation  than  was  Perry's  victoiy.  It  retrieved  the  dis- 
graceful surrender  of  our  troops  in  the  northwest,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  without  it  the  war  of  1812  might  have 
had  a  different  termination;  and  the  successful  result  of  that  war 
established  our  permanency  as  a  nation. 

The  address  of  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  upon  the  oocaaioo 
of  the  unveiling  of  this  statue  was  as  follows : 

'<  Fellow-Oitizxk8| — A  little  more  than  one  hundred  jean  ago  was  horn,  and 
on  his  hirthday  died,  in  1819,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty 'four,  the  man  who,  on  the 
10th  of  Septemher,  1818,  took  for  his  hattle*cry  a  flag,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
dying  words  of  the  gallant  Lawrence,  *  Don't  give  up  the  ship,'  achieved  the 
hattle  of  Lake  Erie  and  announced  it  in  the  memorable  words,  *  We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours.'  He  there  commanded  the  first  American  fleet  that  ever 
in  line  of  hattle  encountered  an  enemy,  and  had  the  proud  distinction  of  cap- 
turing the  first  British  fleet  that  had  ever  been  captured  since  England  had  a  navy. 

"  What  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  how  he  lived  his  life,  you  have  learned  from 
the  eloquent  and  instructive  address  which  we  have  Just  listened  to. 

*<  To-day,  on  the  seven ty^second  anniversary  of  the  battle  and  sixty-six  years 
after  the  death  of  Perry,  opposite  his  last  residence,  surrounded  by  representatives 
of  his  family,  of  the  national,  State,  and  foreign  governments,  of  the  army  and  of 
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the  saTj  of  the  United  States,  and  of  our  municipal  authoritiei,  we  haye  unveiled 
thU  statue. 

"  In  thus  performing  an  act  of  tardy  justice,  may  we  not  help  to  prove  that,  after 
all,  republics  are  not  altogether  forgetful  or  ungrateful  of  their  heroes,  and  that  we 
in  the  very  tardiness  of  our  action  psy  a  greater  tribute  to  approved  merit  ? 

"  The  State,  this  city  and  our  people,  have  erected  this  statue, — a  monument  to 
the  worth  and  valiant  deeds  of  other  times ;  and  we  commit  it  to  the  future  to  be 
reverently  cared  for  as  long  as  courage,  energy,  resource,  generosity,  and  humanity 
are  held  in  honor." 

An  important  fact,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember,  is  that  Commodore 
Perry  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  fought  this  battle. 
The  Hod.  Wm.  P.  Sheffield,  the  orator  of  the  day,  concluded  his 
address  with  the  following  interesting  sketch : 

'*  August  28,  1819,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  died  of  yellow  fever,  at  Port 
Spain,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Newport  in  a  gov- 
ernment ship ;  and  were  here  interred  December  4,  1826.  They  were  conducted 
to  their  final  resting-place  by  a  funeral  cortege  such  as  up  to  that  time  had  never 
been  equaled  or  approximated  in  this  State,  and  up  to  the  present  tine  has  never 
been  surpassed.  This  is  but  a  glance  at  the  man  and  the  event  to  which  we  are 
here  to-day  to  rear  this  tribute  of  our  gratitude.  There  are  other  names  and  other 
figures  that  come  up  to  view  in  the  memory  and  gather  around  the  name  of  Perry, 
of  men  who  were  efllcient  auxiliaries  in  the  conflict,  shared  the  dangers,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  glory  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  who  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  event. 

**  Turner,  Taylor,  Champlin,  Almy,  Breese,  Brownell,  and  the  acting  fleet  sur- 
geon Parsons  were  from  Bhode  Island ;  Forest,  Brook,  Stevens,  Hambleton,  Yamell, 
and  others  not  less  distinguished,  were  from  other  States ;  and  the  gallant  com- 
mander of  the  northwest  army,  and  his  comrades  in  arms,  whom  Perry  accom- 
panied to  the  field  on  the  6th  of  October,  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  where  Perry's 
victory  was  made  complete,  and  its  results  secured  by  driving  the  organised  forces 
of  the  enemy  from  Upper  Canada,  are  deserving  of  our  remembrance  to-day.'' 


Ths  Command  of  the  Army. — The  controversy  which  has  been 
brought  to  light  between  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  and  ex- 
Secretary  of  War  Lincoln,  as  shown  by  the  correspondence  recently 
published  in  the  Service  papers,  revives  a  very  old  question,  and  one 
which  we  should  like  to  see  agitated  until  Congress  shall  settle  it,  as 
some  day  it  certainly  must.     In  this  controversy  we  confess  our  sym- 
pathy is  strongly  with  the  commander  of  the  army.     In  the  discussion 
of  this  same  subject  in  1828,  the  then  Secretary  of  War  adopted  the 
views  of  General  Porter  (the  previous  Secretary),  who  placed  himself 
on  record  as  follows :  "  The  civil  avocations  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
are  so  numerous  as  to  put  it  wholly  out  of  his  power  to  attend  to  the 
daily  orders  and  complicated  routine  of  duties  which  appertain  to  the 
command  and  discipline  of  an  army.  .  •  .  The  functions  of  a  Secretary 
of  War  are  of  a  civil  and  not  of  a  military  character,  and  are  adminis- 
trative rather  than  executive.    His  business  is  more  to  superintend  the 
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general  arrangements  of  the  service^  r^alate  its  expenditures,  and  en- 
force responsibility  than  to  exercise  command.  It  can  rarely  happen 
that  he  possesses  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  service  or  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  war.  ...  To  devolve  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  com- 
manding-general apon  an  adjutant-general  would  be  making  him,  in 
fact,  the  commanding-general. 

^^  All  that  would  be  gained  would  be  a  change  of  title,  and  instead 
of  a  major-general  commanding  the  army,  an  adjuton^general  would 
do  so. 

"  The  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  adjutant-general  is  wholly 
different  from  those  of  the  commander. 

"  He  is,  in  jady  the  adjviant  of  the  commander  ;  and  we  might  as  well 
abolish  the  office  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  and  place  its  adjutant  in 
command  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  as  to  place  the  adjutant- 
general,  whose  official  rank  is  that  of  colonel,  in  command  of  briga- 
diers.^' These  views,  we  take  it,  embrace  all  that  has  ever  been  claimed 
by  a  commander  of  the  army,  and  are  the  common-sense  of  the  whole 
matter. 


The  International  Yacbtt   Race. — ^When  Sir  Richard  Sutton 
issued  his  challenge  to  the  holders  of  the  Queen's  Cup,  won  in  1851 
by  the  yacht  "  America,"  he  undoubtedly  possessed  accurate  informa- 
tion that  we  had  no  yacht  capable  of  outsailing  his  own  yacht,  the 
"  Genesta,"  but  he  failed  to  take  into  consideration  our  capacities  for 
building  one,  before  the  contest  would  take  place,  that  would  be  a 
match  for  his  own.    That  we  were  able  to  do  so  is  a  source  of  national 
gratification.     The  contest,  however,  was  so  close,  and  the  victory 
achieved  by  so  narrow  a  margin,  that  our  English  visitor  must  be 
almost  as  well  satisfied  with  the  result  as  ourselves.    International 
contests  of  this  character  must  ever  be  productive  of  an  increase  of 
good  feeling  and  respect  between   the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations.     No  Englishman  who  has  ever  visited  our  shores  has  ever 
taken  back  with  him  more  honest  respect  and  good  will  than  does  the 
owner  of  the  "  Genesta." 


The  New  York  Custom-House.— The  removal  of  an  efficient 
officer  by  Collector  Hedden  from  an  important  position  in  the  New 
York  Custom-House,  and  the  substitution  of  a  low  ward  politician, 
presumably  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hubert  O.  Thompson  and  that 
very  disreputable  portion  of  the  local  democracy  of  New  York  who 
are  his  followers,  has  brought  about  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation 
against  the  administration.    It  is  a  peculiar  historical  fact,  which  seema 
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strangely  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  President,  that  the  four  past 
administrations  have  found  their  greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
selection  of  collectors  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
undoubtedly  made  the  vital  mistake  in  his  career  in  the  appointment 
of  an  unknown  man,  Mr.  Hedden ;  or,  worse  still,  a  man  who  is 
only  known  as  the  minion  of  Mr.  Thompson.  The  reinstatement  of 
Mr.  Bacon  to  the  position  from  which  he  has  been  removed  will  not 
restore  that  confidence  in  the  President  that  he  has  heretofore  enjoyed, 
unless  he  shall  supplement  it  by  the  permanent  retirement  of  Mr. 
Hedden. 
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A  History  ov  thx  Pxoplx  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Beyolu- 
TiON  TO  THE  OiYiL  War.  By  JoHK  Bach  McMaster.  YoU.  i.  and  ii.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  our  later  literature  is  the  change  in  the 
direction  of  historical  writing.  This  change  goes  far  to  support  the  theory  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  politicali  social,  and  religious  conditions  of  a  people  are  always 
reflected  in  their  contemporary  literature.  The  new  historical  method  is  due,  we 
have  no  douht,  to  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas.  When  it  was  generally  believed 
that  kings  were  divine  or  semi-divine  beings,  and  that  their  power  was  derived 
directly  from  the  Almighty  ;  that  a  privileged  aristocracy  was  hardly  less  sacred ; 
that  the  priesthood  of  a  State  church  was  a  supernatural  institution  and  the  exclu- 
sive repository  of  truth ;  and  that  the  people  existed  only  to  work  hard,  to  pay 
taxes,  and  to  serve  in  armies:  when  these  were  the  prevalent  views,  history 
waited  obsequiously  upon  monarchs,  had  much  to  do  with  the  life  of  palaces  and 
castles,  with  the  tents  of  generals  and  fields  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  the  impos- 
ing ceremonies  of  great  cathedrals.  In  her  descriptions  there  was  much  of  battles 
and  the  movement  of  armies,  of  treaties  and  the  machinations  of  ministers ;  but 
the  muse  of  history  was  much  too  stately  and  high-stepping  a  dame  to  have  much 
to  do  with  so  common  a  thing  as  the  people.  But  all  this  is  being  changed ;  history 
is  being  rewritten  from  the  standing-point  of  the  people.  The  pictorial  element 
of  historical  writing,  which  naturally  drew  its  materials  from  courtly  shows  and 
ceremonials  and  the  splendors  of  war,  has  now  been  subordinated  to  the  broader 
spirit  of  liberty  and  humanity ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  change  has  given 
a  higher  interest  to  history.  For  instance,  the  aristocratic  historians  had  long  held 
up  ancient  Greece  as  a  frightful  example  of  the  evils  of  democracy,  when  Grote 
took  up  the  theme,  and  with  vast  learning  and  under  the  inspiration  of  broad  lib- 
erality, rewrote  the  history  of  Greece,  and  showed  that  the  splendid  record  of  her 
civilization  was  the  record  of  a  splendid  people,  and  that  even  in  her  fall  she 
achieved  an  intellectual  triumph  over  her  military  conquerors ;  and  the  work  of 
Grote  remains  pre-eminently  the  history  of  Greece.  Macaulay  chose  the  history  of 
England,  and  tracing  the  growth  of  the  English  people,  as  shown  in  the  increasing 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  describing  their  municipal,  rural,  and 
domestic  life,  produced  a  work  of  unmatched  brilliancy  and  interest  Green, — 
dead,  alas  t  too  soon, — following  in  his  footsteps,  has  left  us,  in  his  history  of  the 
English  people,  an  imperishable  monument  of  liberality  and  learning. 

And  now  we  have  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  new  historian  in  John  Bach 
McMaster,  who  has  given  us  two  volumes  of  what  he  entitles  not  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  but  a  "  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.''  At  first  sight 
it  would  appear  that  his  title  is  one  of  supererogation.  The  case  of  a  republic  in 
which  all  public  acts  are  regarded  as  really  those  of  the  people,  acting  through 
their  chosen  representatives,  would  seem  to  differ  very  widely  from  that  of  a  mon- 
archy in  which,  even  though  constitutional,  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  the 
throne  and  its  subjects.    But  Professor  McMaster  seems,  while  fully  aware  of  Uua 
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distinction,  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  not  the  life  of  the  common  people  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  their  rulers,  but  much  of  their  private  life  as  contrasted  with 
their  public  life.  The  result  is  the  most  interesting  history  of  the  United  States 
that  has  yet  appeared. 

He  purposes  to  cover  the  ground  firom  the  close  of  the  Bevolution  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  for  the  Union.  It  is  a  great  comfort  that  we  have  not  to  go  back  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  which  has  been  taken  as  the  point  of 
departure  by  most  American  historians,  as  the  old  chroniclers  began  with  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Bancroft  will  probably  remain  as  the  chief  historian  of  • 
oar  early  and  colonial  period.  The  present  writer  substantially  clears  Bancroft's 
domain,  and  has  chosen  a  time  of  very  great  interest.  His  task  is  to  show  how, 
out  of  a  loose  aggregation  of  jealous  colonies,  there  has  grown  up  a  strong  and 
consolidated  republic.    It  is  a  noble  theme. 

Professor  McMaster  has  evidently  taken  Macaulay  as  his  model.  His  opening 
passages  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  introduction  of  Macaulay 's  history,  and 
his  first  chapter  reminds  us  of  Macaulay 's  famous  third  chapter ;  while  the  influence 
of  the  great  English  historian  is  seen  in  the  short,  clear,  vivid,  and  epigrammatic 
aentenoes  of  the  American  writer. 

The  two  volumes,  so  far  issued,  take  us  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to 
Jeiferson's  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1808. 

The  helplessness  of  the  old  Confederation,  the  failure  of  revenue,  the  troubles 
with  the  Tories,  the  difficulties  with  the  army,  the  formation  of  the  order  of  the 
Cincinnati,  means  for  the  founding  of  new  States,  the  constitutional  convention, 
and  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  the  starting  of  the  new  government,  the 
difficulty  with  France,  the  Whisky  Rebellion,  the  troubles  with  the  Barbary  States, 
the  exploration  of  the  West,  Washington's,  Adams's,  and  Jefferson's  administra- 
tions, are  some  of  the  subjects  of  these  two  volumes.     They  have  been  treated 
before;  with  most  of  them  the  readers  of  American  history  are  familiar;  but 
whether  lamiliar  or  not,  they  are  pictured  with  such  fullness,  vividness,  and  clear- 
neu,  that  they  will  be  read  with  the  utmost  pleasure.    Professor  McMaster's  work 
has  the  prime  requisite  of  a  readable  history, — interestingness.     By  the  way,  one 
venerable  illustration  of  republican  simplicity  must  go  by  the  board, — the  story  of 
Jefferson's  inauguration.    **  It  has  long  been  popularly  believed  that  at  noon  Jef- 
ferson, unattended  by  a  living  soul,  rode  up  the  capitol  hill,  tied  his  horse  to  the 
picket-fence,  entered  the  chamber  of  the  Senate,  and  took  the  oath  of  office.    The 
story,  unhappily,  is  not  true.    Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  citizens  and  a  troop  of 
militia,  beating  drums  and  bearing  flags,  he  ambled  slowly  on  to  the  capitol  and 
mounted  the  steps,  with  the  shouts  of  a  multitude  and  the  roar  of  cannon  ringing 
in  hit  ears  " 

While  the  course  of  public  affairs  is  described  with  great  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  the  passages  most  interesting  to  the  general  reader  are  those  which  de- 
icribe  the  private  and  ordinary  life  of  the  American  people.  The  size  and  popula- 
tion of  the  cities  best  known  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  appearance 
of  the  houses,  the  names  of  streets,  furniture,  dre^s,  food,  and  roads,  ferries,  letters, 
newspapers,  and  a  thousand  things  beside,  are  pictured  in  the  most  attractive  man- 
ner. These  are  just  the  things  which  are  usually  passed  over  in  the  ordinary  his- 
tories; but  they  are  matters  on  which  we  often  want  information  exceedingly 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  Countless  old  diaries,  newepapers,  letters,  and  books  of 
travel  must  have  been  examined  to  supply  this  information,  and  we  are  sure  that 
thia  work  will  be  the  great  storehouse  hereafter  for  facts  of  this  kind.  As  a  speci- 
men-page, we  give  a  description  of  French  fashions  as  used  in  America  about  the 
year  1800:  **The  folly  of  the  French  dress  was  a  source  of  never-ending  amuse- 
ment. 8atire,  raillery,  invective,  the  lamentations  of  the  weeping  philosopher, 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  preacher,  were  exhausted  in  vain.  Dress  became  every 
season  more  and  more  hideous,  more  and  more  uncomfortable,  more  and  more 
devoid  of  good  sense  and  good  taste.    Use  and  beauty  ceased  to  be  combined.    The 
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pantaloons  of  a  beau  went  up  to  his  arm-pits ;  to  get  into  them  was  a  morning's 
work,  and  when  in,  to  sit  down  was  impossible.  His  hat  was  too  small  to  contain 
bis  handkerchief,  and  was  not  expected  to  stay  on  his  head.  His  hair  was  brushed 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  toward  his  forehead,  and  looked,  as  a  satirist  of  that 
day  truly  said,  as  if  he  had  been  fighting  an  old-fashioned  hurricane  backwards. 
About  his  neck  was  a  spotted  linen  handkerchief,  the  skirts  of  his  green  coat  were 
cut  away  to  a  mathematical  point  behind,  his  favorite  drink  was  brandy,  and  his 
favorite  talk  of  the  last  French  play.  Then  there  was  the  'dapper  beau,'  who 
•carried  a  stick  much  too  short  to  reach  the  ground,  twisted  his  Brutus-cropped  hair 
into  curls,  and,  upon  the  very  crown  of  his  head,  wore  a  hat  of  snuff-box  size. 
But  the  politest  man  on  earth  was  the  shop-keepuig  beau.  He  would  Jump  over  a 
counter  four  feet  high  to  pick  up  a  lady's  handkerchief,  made  the  handsomest 
bows,  said  the  best  things,  and  could  talk  on  any  subject,  from  the  odor  of  a  roll  of 
pomatum  to  the  vulgarity  of  not  wearing  wigs." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  character-drawing.  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton, 
Samuel  Adams,  Tom  Paine,  Rufus  King,  George  Clinton,  and  Patrick  Henry  are 
some  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  this  portrait-gallery.  The  sketch  of  Wash- 
ington will  be  likely  to  be  received  with  some  surprise:  "He died  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  heyday  of  his  glory  and  his  fame.  Time  has  since  dealt 
gently  with  his  memory,  and  he  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  greatest  of  all  leaders 
and  the  most  immaculate  of  all  men.  No  other  face  is  so  familiar  to  us.  His 
name  is  written  all  oyer  the  map  of  our  country.  We  have  made  of  his  birthday 
a  national  feast.  The  outlines  of  his  biography  are  known  to  every  school-boy  in 
the  land.  Tet  his  true  biography  is  still  to  be  prepared.  General  Washington  is 
known  tons,  and  President  Washington ;  but  George  Washington  is  an  unknown 
man.  When  at  last  he  is  set  before  us  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  we  shall  read  less 
of  the  cherry-tree  and  more  of  the  man.  Naught  surely  that  is  heroic  will  be 
omitted,  but  side  by  side  with  what  is  heroic  will  appear  much  that  is  common- 
place. We  shall  behold  the  great  commander  repairing  defeat  with  marveloua 
celerity,  healing  the  dissensions  of  his  ofiicers,  and  calming  the  passions  of  his 
mutinous  troops.  But  we  shall  also  hear  his  oaths,  and  see  him  in  those  terrible 
outbursts  of  passion  to  which  Hr.  Jefferson  has  alluded,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Lear 
has  described.  We  shall  see  him  refusing  to  be  paid  for  his  services  by  Congress, 
yet  exacting  ft'om  the  family  of  the  poor  mason  the  shilling  that  was  his  due.  We 
shall  know  him  as  the  cold  and  forbidding  character  with  whom  no  fellow-man 
ever  ventured  to  live  on  close  and  familiar  terms.  We  shall  respect  and  honor 
him  for  being,  not  the  greatest  of  generals,  not  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  not  the 
most  saintly  of  his  race,  but  a  man  with  many  human  frailties  and  much  common 
sense,  who  rose  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  be  the  political  deliverer  of  our  country." 

Into  tbe  controversy  which  has  already  begun  over  this  view  of  Washington, 
we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  Meanwhile,  we  must  express  our  thanks  to  Professor 
McMaster  for  the  delight  which  the  reading  of  these  two  volumes  of  his  history 
has  given  us,  and  our  confidence  that  the  volumes  yet  to  oome  will  be  not  less 
entertaining  and  instructive.  W.  C.  M. 

The  Adyentubxs  of  Harbt  Mabline;  or,  Notes  tbom  ak  Ambbicav 
Midshipman's  Lucky-Baq.  By  Admibal  Pobter.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Admiral  Porter,  apparently  encouraged  by  the  reception  accorded  to  "  Allan 
Dare  and  Robert  le  Diable,"  has  put  forth  the  present  volume.  These  "  adventures," 
however,  the  Admiral  says,  were  written  thirty  years  ago  for  the  amusement  of 
his  boys,  and  were  lent  about  the  navy  in  manuscript  with  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, which  were  lost.  The  manuscript,  having  disappeared  some  twenty  years, 
was  returned,  without  the  illustrations,  about  ten  years  ago. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Hamersly,  at  that  time  editor  of  The  Uvitkd 
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SiBYics  Magazine,  the  "  adventures"  were  published  in  this  periodical.  Hence 
they  got  into  print,  and  are  now  issued  in  book  form. 

Harry  Marline,  proving  to  his  grandfather,  with  whom  he  lived,  to  be  an  in- 
convenient boy,  is  sent  away  as  midshipman  on  board  the  **  Tbunderbum,"  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  pages  which  follow  describe  the  life  of  a  midshipman  at 
that  time.  The  narrative  shows  that  the  author  is  at  home  in  his  descriptions.  The 
life  18  thoroughly  that  of  a  man-of-war ;  the  characters  are  every  inch  sailors ;  and 
there  is  an  odor  of  tar  in  the  atmosphere.  The  practical  jokes  which  made  up  so 
mach  of  the  fiin  on  an  old-fashioned  naval  vessel  are  characterized  by  a  variety, 
originality,  jocoseness,  and  spioiness  which  show  Admiral  Porter  as  possessed  of  a 
great  wealth  of  invention.  With  all  these  lively  proceedings  there  are  interwoven 
the  most  wonderful  "  yams"  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Spicy 's  narrative  of  his  experience  in  Africa  is  to  be  commended  as  fur- 
nishing some  information  in  natural  history  not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere ;  and 
the  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the  snake  stories  throughout  the  book,  espe- 
cially **  The  Captain's  Sea-Serpent  Story."  It  is  a  great  comfort,  after  the  many 
stories  of  the  sea-serpent  in  which  that  interesting  monster  slides  away  so  tantaliz- 
ingly,  to  have  a  ''yam''  where  he  appears  of  satisfactory  length  of  body  and 
breadth  of  Jaw,  and  makes  a  direct  and  sanguinary  attack  on  a  United  States  ship- 
of-war.  *<The  Story  of  Jocko  and  a  Long  Tail"  may  also  be  mentioned  as  a 
remarkable  study  in  the  Simian  department  of  natural  history, — a  most  wonderAil 
ape,  indeed.  In  the  "  Pirate  Parricidio"  the  reader  will  find  a  piratical  story  of  the 
most  approved  style.  Nothing  could  very  well  be  more  harrowing  in  its  details, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  way  in  which  the  murderous  mis- 
creants are  disposed  of  at  the  end. 

Very  amusing  are  the  scenes  on  the  Bay  of  Naples, — Mr.  BlufTs  love-making 
to  the  "countess,"  and  the  extraordinary  visit  of  the  commodore  to  King 
Bomba. 

In  fact,  the  book  is  crowded  with  incidents  of  a  most  entertaining  character, 
with  puns,  jokes,  etc.,  innumerable.  To  get  the  same  amount  of  enjoyment  eke- 
wbere,  the  reader  would  be  obliged  to  take  some  of  ''  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Smollett's 
and  Cooper's  novels,  the  "  Bab  Ballads,"  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland," 
Mr.  Burnand's  "  New  Sandford  and  Merton,"  the  "  Pirate's  Own  Book,"  etc. 

Although  "  Harry  Marline"  is  written  for  boys,  we  have  no  doubt  that  their 
elders  will  derive  muoh  amusement  from  its  pages.  W.  C.  M. 
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SERVICE  LITERATURE. 


To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  ITkited  Service  :" 

The  first  contribution  in  The  United  Service  for  July  contains  references 
to  myself  by  name ;  and  as  the  writer,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dodge,  United 
States  Army,  is  not  entirely  correct  in  his  statements,  the  following  brief  explana- 
.tion  and  correction  is  submitted. 

I  find  the  following  misstatements:  first,  on  page  17, — "  Under  cover  of  the 
guns,  Pickett  formed  his  five  thousand  men  in  double  line  of  battle.  On  his  right, 
Wilcox  was  to  march  in  support,  and  on  his  left,  Pettigrew,  each  in  column  by 
battalion.  The  whole  body  was  fourteen  thousand  men.''  And  second,  on  page 
18, — «  Wilcox's  column,  for  some  unknown  reason,  bad  obliqued  too  much  to  the 
right,  as  Pickett  had  to  the  left,  and  as  it  later  passed  by  Stanard's  wooded  salient 
was,  by  another  change  in  front,  in  similar  fashion."  Pickett,  he  had  previously 
stated,  had  been  taken  in  fiank  by  Stanard — ^*  taken  in  fiank  upon  the  opposite 
side.  Deploying  his  command,  Wilcox  opened  fire,  but  was  speedily  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  in  prisoners  and  battle-fiags.'' 

Pickejtt  did  not  form  in  double  line  of  battle,  nor  did  Wilcox  form  on  his  right, 
as  would  be  inferred  from  the  quotation  made;  and  Pettigrew,  in  command  of 
Heth's  division  of  four  brigades,  formed  on  another  part  of  the  field.  Keither 
Pettigrew  nor  Wilcox  was  formed  in  column  by  battalion,  but  each  in  single  line 
of  battle. 

Before  sunrise  of  the  8d,  my  brigade  was  formed  in  line  between  Spangler's 
house  and  the  Emmittsburg  turnpike,  about  two  hundred  yards  fV-om,  and  nearly 
parallel  to,  the  latter.  It  was  so  placed  to  be  near  a  number  of  Confederate  bat- 
teries, being  posted  on  and  near  that  road,  upon  ground  won  from  the  enemy  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  July.  About  10  a.m.  Pickett's  three  brigades  ap- 
peared upon  the  field  in  this  advanced  position,  preparatory  to  the  attack  in  which 
they  were  to  take  part.  They  were  brought  to  a  halt  about  twenty  yards  in  rear 
of  my  brigade,  the  brigade  of  Garnett  being  directly  in  rear,  covering  mine,  Kem- 
per on  the  right,  and  Armistead  on  the  left  of  Garnett.  When  these  three  bri- 
gades reached  their  positions  there  was  no  artillery  fire,  nor  had  there  been  any  on 
that  part  of  the  field  up  to  that  hour. 

Pickett's  three  brigade-commanders  knew  they  had  been  posted  preparatory 
to  the  attack  to  be  made,  and  in  which  they  were  to  participate.  I  had  no  such 
knowledge.  It  was  not  intended  that  I  should  join  in  the  attack,  as  I  had  been 
heavily  engaged  the  afternoon  preceding,  and  had  sustained  serious  loes.  I  did 
not  know  against  what  point  the  attack  was  to  be  directed,  but  supposed  Pickett 
would  move  directly  to  the  front  across  the  turnpike,  and  assail  the  enemy  only 
six  or  seven  hundred  yards  distant.  At  least  I  estimated  that  to  be  the  distance 
between  the  two  lines  on  this  part  of  the  field. 

During  the  heavy  cannonading^  that  preceded  the  advance,  Armistead  withdrew 
bis  brigade  to  a  ravine  close  in  the  rear,  to  be  under  cover ;  when  the  artillery  ceased* 

1  Which  commenced  about  2  p.m. 

*  The  cannonading  continued  about  fifty  minutes. 
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flring,  the  Confederates  flnt  and  then  the  Federals,  several  staff-officers  came  with 
orden  for  Pickett's  brigade  to  advance.  Armistead  was  soon  reformed,  and  instead 
of  inarching  to  the  front,  as  I  had  supposed,  they  moved  but  a  short  distance  in 
that  direction,  and  then  made  a  change  to  the  left  by  a  wheel.  In  executing  this 
diiBcult  tactical  movement,  one  brigade  was  thrown  in  rear ;  the  change  made  was 
not  quite  ninety  degrees ;  the  direction  then  taken  was  towards  what  was  called  by 
the  Confederates  on  that  part  of  the  lines,  the  Cemetery.  Heth's  division,  under 
Brigadier-Qeneral  Pettigrew, — Heth  being  wounded ,-^soon  joined  in  the  advance 
on  the  left,  and  two  brigades  of  Pender's  division,  under  Brigadier-General  Trimble, 
marched  in  rear,  nearly  opposite  the  interval  between  Pettigrew  and  Pickett. 

I  had  seen  Pettigrew  and  Trimble  join  Pickett,  when  three  staff-officers  in  quick 
luccession  came  to  me, — three  had  been  sent,  as  the  firing  was  very  heavy,  to  insure 
my  getting  the  order, — ^with  orders  to  advance  on  the  right  of  Pickett.    In  the 
battle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  my  brigade  had  advanced  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  Emmittsburg  turnpike,  and  I  had  learned  something  of  the 
enemy's  position  and  the  direction  of  his  line  of  battle ;  and  as  the  wheel  to  the 
left  by  Pickett's  division  had  thrown  the  greater  portion  of  it  beyond  the  turnpike, 
I  regarded  it  as  impossible  to  get  on  his  right  without  having  my  own  right  fiank 
exposed  to  a  close  infantry  fire,  and  possibly  in  contact  with  the  enemy.    I  there- 
fore moved  to  the  front,  inclining  slightly  to  the  left,  trusting  to  aid  Pickett  by 
drawing  upon  my  command  a  portion  of  the  artillery  fire  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, and*  creating  a  diversion,  otherwise  favoring  his  attack.*     The  brigade 
advanced  under  a  very  severe  artillery  fire,  and  as  it  approached  the  enemy  in 
position,  an  Infantry  force  came  out  on  the  left,  and  at  right  angles  to  my  line. 
I  rode  back  at  a  gallop  to  the  turnpike,  and  directed  several  battery-commanders 
to  turn  their  guns  upon  this  force,  which  had,  instead  of  advancing,  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  striking  my  men  on  the  flank,  lain  down  on  the  ground  and  opened 
fire.    The  artillery  captains  replied,  **  We  have  no  ammunition,"  and  I  was  asked 
why  my  command  remained  so  far  in  front?    I  replied,  "Pickett  has  gone  over 
the  line,  and  if  that  force  is  driven  off,  my  men  may  cross  it  also."    The  surface 
between  the  point  from  which  Pickett   began  his  advance,  and  the  town  of 
Gettysburg,  rises  up  into  several  slight  ridges,  the  direction  of  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  road ;  his  men  had  passed  over  one  of  these,  and  were  out  of  sight 
soon  after  I  had  crossed  the  pike.    I  was  informed  by  the  artillery  captains  that 
the  attack  had  been  repulsed,  none  of  the  assaulting  column  remaining  on  the  field 
save  dead  and  wounded.    An  order  was  promptly  sent  recalling  my  brigade ;  as  it 
retired  it  became  the  target  for  several  batteries.    I  halted  and  reformed  it  on  the 
ground  from  which  it  had  advanced.    No  battle-flags  were  lost ;  and  if  prisoners 
were  taken,  these  must  have  been  very  few,*  as  the  brigade  had  not  been  closely 
•ngaged  with  the  enemy's  infantry. 

With  these  explanations  and  corrections  we  close,  quoting  the  first  sentence  of 
Colonel  Dodge's  article,  and  giving  reasons  why  we  do  not  concur  in  the  two  state- 
ments embraced  in  it.  The  sentence  reads  as  follo¥r8 :  "  Gettysburg  is  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  battles  of  modern  days,  but  it  is  the  culminating  point  of  our  civil 
war."  Our  opinions  as  to  this  battle  are  widely  different.  I  regard  it  as  wanting 
in  elements  that  enter  into  what  may  be  properly  called  a  great  battle;  there  was 
nothing  decisive  about  it.  The  Confederates  were  clearly  the  victors  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  the  Federals  being  forced  back  a  mile  or  two,  with  the  loss  of  near  five  thou- 
sand prisoners,  not  counting  the  wounded ;  on  the  second  day,  the  Federal  left  was 

'  In  the  summer  of  1878,  General  Pickett  informed  me  that  the  order  for  me 
to  advance  was  given  by  General  Longstreet. 

*  Two  hundred  and  fifty  were  reported  missing ;  of  this  number  were  the 
wounded  left  on  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  field  fought,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
2d  of  July.  In  the  engagement  of  the  8d,  the  brigade  lost  two  hundred  and  four 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
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attacked  late  in  the  afternoon^  and  driven  out  of  the  apple  and  peach  orchards  to 
the  ridge  and  on  heights  in  rear,  with  the  loss  of  artillery ;  on  the  8d  of  July  the 
Confederate  assault  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  hut  it  was  completely  and  thoroughly 
repulsed ;  the  Federals  remaining  in  their  lines,  cheered  lustily,  hut  made  no  coon- 
ter-charge.  The  Confederates  rested  undisturbed  during  the  4th,  confronted  the 
enemy  they  had  the  better  of  during  two  of  the  three  days'  partial  collisions,  sod 
at  nightfall  retired  leisurely  to  the  Potomac.  The  pontoon  bridge,  over  which  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  to  recross  the  river,  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
river  was  too  deep  to  be  forded,  owing  to  recent  heavy  rains.  The  two  armiei 
menaced  each  other  three  or  four  days,  while  the  Confederates  gathered  materisl 
with  which  to  lay  down  a  second  pontoon ;  no  attack  was  made  by  the  Union  army. 
The  river,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fallen  so  as  to  be  forded  by  a  portion  of  Lee*s  army 
at  Williamsport  and  Shepherdstown,  and  was  crossed  by  the  remaining  portion  at 
Falling  Waters,  on  the  newly  constructed  pontoon. 

We  fail  to  see  that  Gettysburg  was  the  '*  culminating  point  in  our  civil  wsr." 
After  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  halted,  August  9,  on  the  Rapidan,  and  hsd 
a  rest  of  a  few  weeks,  Longstreet  was  detached  to  Georgia,  and  in  October,  Genersl 
Lee  crossed  over  into  Culpepper,  and  Meade  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  Centreville. 
The  latter  part  of  November,  Meade  passed  over  the  Rapidan  below  Lee's  right ;  the 
latter  struck  camp  at  once  and  moved  to  meet  him,  and  took  position  on  Mine 
Bun.  Meade  approached,  remained  in  his  immediate  front  a  week,  made  no  serious 
attack,  but  recrossed  into  Culpepper  without  a  battle.  There  seems  to  be  no  date 
that  can  be  called  the  culminating  point  of  the  civil  war.  The  courage  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  the  genius  of  their  commander, 
were  never  more  conspicuously  or  successfully  displayed  than  in  the  campaign  ttom 
the  Wilderness  to  the  James  River,  in  May  and  June,  1864,  and  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case  if  the  sentence  above  quoted  be  true.  The  fall  of  Vicksburg  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Confederacy,  and  was  felt  and  acknowledged  as  such  throughoat 
the  South.  The  superseding  of  General  Johnston  by  General  Hood  was  regarded 
as  a  fatal  mistake  by  many,  and  is  believed  to  have  precipitated  its  downfall. 

C.  M.  Wilcox. 

To  THE  Editor  of  ".Thb  TJkitsd  Service:'' 

Dear  <S^tr,— The  first  article  in  the  July  number  of  The  IJhited  Service  is 
entitled  **  The  Gettysburg  Campaign,"  by  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Theodore  A 
Dodge,  U.S.A.,  in  which  occurs  this  statement: 

"Early  in  1862,  Grant  moved  up  the  Tennessee  Biver  and  captured  Forti 
Henry  and  Donelson." 

Fort  Henry  was  captured  by  Bear- Admiral  Foote,  of  the  navy,  with  his  fleet 
of  United  States  gunboats,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  and  the  Confederate  commanding 
officer  (Colonel  Tilghman,  I  think  it  was)  surrendered  to  the  rear-admiral. 

General  Grant  subsequently  came  up  with  his  troops,  and,  as  is  the  cRUtom 
upon  such  occasions,  Bear- Admiral  Foote  turned  the  fort  and  the  prisoners  over  to 
the  army. 

A  little  attentive  perusal  of  the  history  and  the  transactions  of  those  times 
will  show  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dodge  that  this  was  the  case. 
9       I  will  thank  you  to  publish  this  correction  in  your  next  number,  in  order  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dodge  and  the  subscribers  and  the  readers  of  The  United 
Service  may  see  it.  A. 

Statistics  of  the  War. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  losses  of  killed  and 
the  deaths  from  wounds  received  in  action.  It  furnishes  no  account  of  the  many 
cases  of  death  attributable  to  wounds,  but  which  have  occurred  since  the  master- 
out  of  the  last  volunteers.  Not  quite  three  men  in  one  hundred  of  the  whole  army 
were  killed  outright  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  some  of  the  States  suflTered  beyond 
that  general  average.    The  general  average  of  deaths  on  the  field  was  2.88.    A 
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glance  along  the  colamn  will  show  that  the  soldiers  of  Vermont  must  have  found 
many  and  trying  opportunities  for  fatal  distinction.  Vermont  lost  more  heavily  in 
proportion  than  any  other  State  in  both  *<  killed  in  actioji"  and  <*  died  of  wounds.'' 
Next  to  Vermont  comes  Pennsylvania,  with  a  record  of  8.68|  or  seven  men  slain  in 
action  out  of  every  two  hundred  who  faced  the  enemy.  Yet  Pennsylvania's  loss  of 
men  who  died  of  wounds  was  small,  while  New  Hampshire,  which  lost  8.41  per 
cent,  killed,  shows  2.65  per  cent  as  dying  from  wounds  received  in  action. 
Michigan  lost  8.40  per  cent  killed  in  action,  and  2.06  per  cent  died  of  wounds,  or 
more  than  five  out  of  every  hundred  men.  New  York's  loss  of  8.08  per  cent, 
killed  outright  exceeded  the  general  average,  but  not  Pennsylvania's  average. 
While  New  York  lost  more  men  by  deaths  from  wounds,  the  losses  by  both  States 
in  killed  and  wounded  were  the  same,  or  nearly  five  out  of  every  hundred.  The 
losses  in  killed  by  Illinois  and  Indiana  were  but  a  trifle  less  than  those  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  losses  of  the  two  States  were  but  slightly  different, 
— that  of  Indiana  being  greatest.  In  the  table  of  aggregate  losses  it  was  shown  that 
the  Southern  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  contributed  to 
the  death-rolls  a  very  much  larger  percentage  than  any  of  the  Northern  or  Western 
States.  A  third  table  will  be  necessary  to  explain  this  circumstance,  for  in  action 
the  troops  supplied  by  those  States  met  with  very  small  relative  losses  indeed.  Ten- 
nessee, with  an  aggregate  loss  of  nearly  26  per  cent,  or  one-fourth  of  all  the  men 
enlisted  in  the  name  of  the  State,  lost  less  than  three  in  one  hundred  killed  or  died  of 
wounds.  This  loss  was  but  slightly  under  the  general  average.  Louisiana,  with  an 
aggregate  loss  of  more  than  20  per  cent  from  all  causes,  lost  but  2.76  killed,  and  1.82 
died  from  wounds.  A  significant  line  is  that  showing  the  loss  of  the  troops  of  the 
Indian  Nation  to  have  been  2.40  per  cent  in  killed,  while  the  first  table  shows  their 
loss  from  all  causes  to  have  been  more  than  28  per  cent.  And  still  more  significant 
and  eloquent  is  the  showing  that  the  negro  troops  lost  but  1.86  per  cent,  in  killed, 
while  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  colored  troops  furnished  were  consigned  to 
the  grave  as  soldiers.  Decimation,  a  word  used  freely  and  often  extravagantly  to 
describe  great  losses,  is  but  a  feeble  and  inadequate  term  to  apply  in  attempting  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  terrible  losses  among  the  black  troops.  The  District  of 
Columbia  troops,  of  which  there  were  more  than  11,000  in  the  army,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  exposed  in  action,  for  their  losses  are  both  actually  and  relatively 
yery  small.  The  California  troops,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  perhaps,  show 
almost  as  remarkable  a  record  of  immunity  from  danger,  and  it  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  few  of  the  California  troops  were  brought  to  the  East.  Florida,  with 
mn  aggregate  loss  higher  than  the  general  average,  had  a  small  percentage  of  loss 
in  killed.  The  table  showing  the  number  of  **  killed  in  action"  and  **  died  of 
wounds,"  with  the  percentage  of  those  so  lost  as  compared  with  the  troops  fur- 
nished on  the  three-years'  standard,  is  as  follows : 

KiUed  Died 

in         Ftr  cent  of        Per  cent 

Action.  Wouoda. 

Alabama 19  1.17  80  1.86 

Arkansas 284  2.98  71  0.90 

California 78  0.46  86  0.22 

Colorado 118  8.29  85  0.94 

Connecticut 1,102  2.17  846  1.66 

Dakota 2  0.97  

Delaware 207  2.00  176  170 

District  of  Columbia      .        .  28  0.24  18  0.11 

Florida 8  0.62  10  0  77 

Georgia 

Illinois 6,874  2.74  4,020  1.87 

Indiana 4,272  2  72  2,971  1.98 

Iowa 2,066  8.00  1,476  2.14 
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Kansas    • 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland        .     . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri . 

Nebraska 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey     . 

New  Mexico   • 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 

Bhode  Island  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Washington  Territory 

Indian  Nations 

Veteran  Reserve  Corps 

United  States  Veteran  Volunteers 

United  States  Volunteer  Bngineers 

United  States  Volunteer  Infantry 

Generals  and  general  staff  officers 

Colored  troops . 

Miscellaneous .... 

Regular  army .... 

Total         .... 


Klllad 

!■ 
Actios. 

518 

1,486 

129 

1,800 

627 

8,706 

2,798 

894 

•••••• 

2,191 

80 

2 

1,064 

1,664 

67 

12,101 

29 

6,886 

10 

9,880 

296 

466 

8 

1,061 


Pw 

2.76 

2.09 

2.76 

8.17 

1.27 

2.90 

8.49 

2.00 

....•• 

2.64 

1.88 

0.18 

8.41 

2.87 

1.28 

8.08 

0.91 

2.84 

0.56 

858 

1.65 

1.76 

0.49 

8.65 


778 

2.80 

2,885 

800 

86 

2.40 

1 

167 

6 

50 

1,715 

1.86 

18 

1,847 

Dl«d 

of 
Woniida. 

219 

998 

85 

1,411 

882 

2,410 

1,650 

282 

8 

1,126 

5 

817 

914 

16 

6,984 

14 

4,758 

1 

5,948 

164 

278 

4 

748 


1.11 
1.40 
1.82 
2.46 
0.92 
1.94 
2.05 
1.18 
0.55 
1.80 
0.22 
■ ..... 
2.65 
1.57 
0.86 
1.68 
0.44 
1.97 
0.05 
1.24 
0.92 
1.05 
0.24 
2.57 


469 

1.69 

1,417 

1.77 

21 

■■.••• 
0.59 

26 

1 

96 

6 

85 

1,179 

1.21 

8 

986 

67,080        2.88        48,000        1.85 


Of  all  the  foes  of  the  soldier,  that  which  should  have  most  terrors  for  him  is 
disease,  a  foe  that  assails  him  unseen,  and  which  has  for  its  allies  the  n^lect  of 
personal  cleanliness,  bad  drainage  of  camps,  insufficient  and  irregular  supplies  of 
food,  bad  clothing,  the  forced  march  under  the  scorching  sun,  the  miasma  of  the 
swamp,  and  the  unregulated  use  of  stimulating  drinks.  The  record  in  the  table  of 
(<  died  of  disease''  is  an  extremely  interesting  one.  Nearly  10  in  100  of  all  the 
2,500,000  men  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  the  Union  fell  by  disease.  It  was  disease, 
not  the  bullet  of  the  rebel  soldiery,  that  created  such  fearful  havoc  among  the 
colored  troops.  While  they  lost  less  than  2  per  cent,  killed  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
and  not  1}  per  cent,  died  from  wounds,  the  loss  from  disease  was  more  than  82  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  enlistments.  Almost  as  suscep- 
tible to  disease  as  the  colored  men  were  the  troops  furnished  by  the  Indian  nations. 
Their  losses  in  killed  were  nearly  up  to  the  general  average,  but  their  record  of 
death  from  disease — 21.95  per  cent. — was  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  average 
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loM  to  the  whole  army.  The  fuperiority  of  the  Northern  troops  over  the  Southern 
In  ability  to  cope  with  the  invisible  foes  of  the  soldier  is  plainly  indicated.  Ten- 
nessee suffered  a  loss  by  disease  of  nearly  one-flfth  of  the  number  of  men  furnished. 
Alabamai  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana  appear  to  have  lost  more 
thso  the  general  avenge,  while  the  troops  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
and  Texas  stand  as  well  upon  the  record  as  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  record 
of  all  the  Eastern  States  is  below  the  general  average,  showing  that  the  soldiers 
from  that  section  were  either  hardier  or  healthier  than  some  of  their  comrades,  or 
that  they  were  not  exposed  to  conditions  as  trying  to  health.  The  Middle  States 
appear. to  have  sent  men  into  the  field  who  withstood  disease  well,  for  their  losses 
of  that  sort  were  far  under  the  general  average.  On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  by 
disease  among  the  troops  fVom  the  West,  except  those  from  the  States  of  Minnesota 
and  Ohio,  were  in  each  instance  in  excess  of  the  general  average,  Iowa's  loss  being 
18.14  per  cent.    The  table  of  losses  by  disease  is  as  follows : 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California     . 

Colorado 

Connecticut . 

Dakota . 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky     . 

Louisiana     . 

Maine  . 

Maryland 

Massacbasetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota    . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada         • 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico 

New  York    . 

• 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas   . 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   . 


^Di«4or 

ITtifH 

OfllCM*. 

Men.. 

Total. 

Percent 

1 

249 

250 

15.51 

12 

1,250 

1,262 

16.09 

8 

886 

844 

2.18 

8 

117 

120 

8.24 

58 

8,010 

8,068 

6.06 

«...• 

4 

4 

1.94 

10 

421 

481 

4.18 

6 

189 

194 

1.68 

2 

187 

189 

14.18 

•..«• 

18 

810 

22,476 

22,786 

10.64 

218 

17,672 

17,785 

11.58 

107 

8,906 

9,018 

18.14 

27 

1,647 

1,674 

8.94 

121 

7,122 

7,248 

10.22 

8 

686 

689 

18.78 

69 

5,789 

5,798 

10.21 

26 

1,782 

1,807 

4.87 

66 

6,947 

7,018 

5.65 

78 

9,459 

9,687 

11.90 

26 

1,810 

1,836 

9.22 

•..•• 

66 

66 

118 

9,850 

9,468 

10.94 

2 

158 

160 

7.81 

■•••• 

29 

29 

2.68 

87 

2,684 

2,721 

8.82 

28 

2,806 

2,884 

4.89 

6 

189 

144 

8.27 

845 

24,200 

24,546 

6.25 

4 

261 

265 

8.89 

274 

21,447 

21,721 

9.08 

•••*• 

21 

21 

1.12 

188 

15,716 

15,904 

5.61 

16 

716 

782 

4.09 

44 

5,192 

5,236 

19  88 

1 

101 

102 

6.25 

82 

8,051 

8,088 

10.60 

••*.• 

29 

29 

20 

2,475 

2,495 

9.00 

105 

7,968 

8,068 

10.17 
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r-Diedof 

Offioen.  M«D.  Total.  PerOant 

Wwhington  Territory         ...        2  10  12  1.24 

Indian  Nations 18  757  776  21.96 

Veteran  Reserve  Corps        ...      26  1,898  1,424         

United  States  Veteran  Volunteers      .8  79  82         

United  States  Volunteer  Engineers     .        8  269  272         

United  SUtes  Volunteer  Infantry      .2  200  202         

Generals  and  general  staff  officers            148       148         

United  SUtes  colored  troops        .        .     188  29,618  29,756  82.41 

Miscellaneous 200  200  ..!... 

Begulararmy 107  2,985  8,092         

ToUl 2,795       221,791       224,586       9.68 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  may  be  explained  by  those  who  can  throw  light 
upon  the  subject,  that  while  the  colored  troops  lost  nearly  87,000  men,  only  291  of 
them  died  prisoners  in  rebel  hands.  Ohio,  which  lost  nearly  88,000  men,  left  2711 
men  to  die  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Of  New  York's  loss  of  46,000,  5546  died 
prisoners.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  record  of  88,000  dead,  shows  that  2700  of  that 
number  died  prisoners.  Illinois  lost  nearly  85,000  men,  and  of  these  there  died  i& 
rebel  prisons  nearly  2000.  Yet  the  colored  troops,  more  than  91,000  of  whom  were 
in  the  field,  showing  an  aggregate  loss  of  nearly  87,000,  only  report  291  meo  ss 
dying  in  the  hands  of  their  captors.  Of  these  84  died  from  wounds  received  in 
battle,  98  died  from  disease,  25  were  killed  after  capture,  1  (an  officer)  was 
executed  by  the  enemy,  and  128  died  from  unknown  causes.  Either  the  colored 
troops  were  not  exposed  to  capture,  or  the  conclusion  must  be  forced  that  the 
enemy  allowed  colored  men  to  escape  or  treated  them  without  quarter. 

A  Great  Printed  Work. — The  publication  of  the  official  records  of  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion  is  steadily  going  on,  and  the  nineteenth  volume  has  just  been 
issued.  When  completed  they  will  have  reached  eighty  volumes.  An  average  of 
thirty  men  are  kept  busy  copying  manuscript,  reading  proof,  and  indexing  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  The  work  is  done  in  a  fine  old  mansion  west  of  the 
White  House.  The  files  of  papers  are  brought  here  from  the  War  Department  in 
wheelbarrows,  and  carefully  searched,  and  the  matter  needed  copied  by  pen.  It 
takes  about  a  peck  of  manuscript  to  make  one  volume  of  the  official  record.  Each 
volume  contains  on  an  average  one  thousand  pages  of  printed  matter,  or  about  three 
thousand  pages  of  closely- written  foolscap.  An  ordinary  foolscap  page  of  the  record 
eats  up  about  two  hundred  words,  so  that  a  volume  would  contain  six  hundred 
thousand  words.  And  the  whole  publication  will  contMn  the  immense  amount  of 
forty-eight  million  words. — Cleveland  Leader, 


CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES 

Is  a  standard  preparation  with  all  physicians  who  treat  mental  or  nenroiu  dis* 
orders. 

It  is  used  with  benefit  in  all  forms  of  nervous  derangement,  in  mental 
overwork,  in  forgetfulness,  in  sleeplessness,  and  loss  of  enei^. 

By  specially  feeding  the  nerves  it  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  jonng 
persons,  as  it  gives  clear,  bright  eyes  and  color  to  the  lips ;  it  insnres  sound 
teeth,  glossy  hair,  handsome  nails,  and  smooth,  fine  skin,  so  that  these  become 
an  inheritance  for  later  years. 

"  It  amplifies  bodily  and  mental  power  to  the  present  generation,  and  proves 
Uhe  survival  of  the  fittest'  to  the  next"  (Bbmark).  Physicians  alone  have 
prescribed  over  a  million  of  bottles,  curing  nervousness  and  debility. 


For  Sale  hy  Druggists  or  Msil,  (1.00. 


66  West  Twtaty-rifUi  StrMt,  NewTorL 


TRADE   VITA    MARK 

SUPPOSITORIES. 


A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 

W IM  m  EM,  Hi!  FEra, 
CATARRH. 

THH  ONLY  LOCAL  THEATMBNT. 
HiitliBr  LlqnU.  taatr,  n«  tmly. 

SAMPliS  FURNISHED  TO  PHYSICIANS  SRATI3. 
Roies  of    «    .    .    3S  CenU. 
Boies  of  14    ,    ,    SO  CenlB, 

Far  Mil  by  all  drufKitta,  or  lent  by  mmU, 
oo  receipt  af  price,  by 

VIXA.    COIWPAMY. 

la  and  14  aiff  at^  Vn*  r«rfc. 


RICHMOND  STimiGIIT  CUT 

Ifo.  1  Clffarettea 


■rs  DuJ*  troa  Ibt  brtglilot  >nd  IiI|I<hI  at 
\fmt  loliacGD  ■n>irDf  Hnd  Hra  fur  mji^rlurlu  Miijr 

fiKlutBnoiiBMTP»c*.g«.     ThgylUTIBDaq 

K" 

■T  orBlehmnndQMnl^rljCollobKanatBnBoin- 

All  bur  coodi  are  abwlately  pure,  and  ha 
rcpDUtlOd  tbat  haa  made  tbem  n  >tan 
^d  article  la  all  part*  of  the  world. 

?' 

A1.I.KN  ft  OIMTER, 

Tabaccca,  KklinioBd,  Ta. 

king 

^ 


^BjTTBRS.; 

lo  •  (laa  •(  mili.i,  ^id  ■>  (U  BUS  MU.    tn  u 
W*H«  tFHUIMl&LAik  T*iu_pwrT  .r4»va1HA<4*p 

uMh  Bubiwd  br  DL  /  a.  fuieuTinaNa. 

I.  w.  vuTFSBiuini,  eoLt  tasat. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 

AND 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD  CIGARETTES. 

ALVTATS  ERESH,  CLEAM,   AIVD  SWEET. 


13  I^rst  Prize  Uedale  Awarded. 


WU.  S.  HHEALL  &  CO. 


argsat  plajlng  aarfto;  highly  polilhed,'  atriogiDg 


ledly 


.ted 


ha  beveled  Iramaj    hu  tha  largsat  playing  aarTao;  highly  poll 

>*Bib'(  gat,  thai  ininriDg  %  light-atraug  Raakat  all  the  time.     Theae  lUcketJ 

Warding  TeDDia  Cloba  In  the  oountry.    Friee,  ti.iO. 

TOTK  TXnXS  RACEST8,  from  tl.SO  to  tS.SO. 

pm  Tumi  bits,  from  tio-oo  to  sso.oo. 

TmbIs  gnppIiM— JTito,  Ballt,  PoUm,  Ouv-SapH,    Court  Marktri,  Bad-Slop  Ntt;  Bubbr, 
Hatulh  Cot*r;  But—,  tte,,  tie.    Sand  loT  iLLtiBTUTJCD  Cataloqdb  of  Spoktiko  Qoodb. 

A.  J.  REACH  CO.,  IdanufkctOKn,  as  8.  8tb  St.,  Philadetphia,  Pa. 


HOBSFOBD'S 

ACID  PHOSPHATE 

For  Dyspepsia,  Hental  and  Phyiioal  Ezhauation,  Neironsness, 
Diminished  Titality,  TTrlDary  Difficnlties,  etc. 

Prepartd  according  to  the  dirtclimt  o/ Prot.  E.  N.  UorBforil,  ../  Cambridyr,  Mat: 
Thers  »emi  ID  bii  no  differeiHie  of  opiaion  in  high  medicnit  aathority  of  tfa>  i&lue  of  phoa- 

pborio  uid,  »ad  no  preparstion  hut  orar  beao  offurcd  to  thn  publio  nhioh  tsttsa  to  hi  bmppilj 

mMt  the  gtnerti  wsDt  u  tblg. 


1 


It  is  not  nauseous,  but  ai^eeable  to  the  taste. 

No  danger  can  attend  its  use. 
Its  action  will  harroonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necesaaiy  to  take. 

II  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


From   Francis  U.  Alkius,  A.  A.  Surseont  U.  8.  AnBy.) 

■  PHor.  B.  H.  IlosaPORn.      "  ^'*"  «"^''  ""'■  '^"'■'  ^^^"^'^  '■  '"»■ 

"  Dtnr  Sir, — Tbi  Asid  Pboiphiitc  mcilioinal  prsparation  I  bare  Ufcd  qaita 
S7D,  and  witb  graat  latigfRction.  IUvb  halt  a  doun  patirats  asing  it  here 
aow,— oitiiani  a*  nail  bi  penoni  conneoted  wiih  Ibo  mtvicb.  I  havs  yet  to  meal  a  caas  where, 
being  jndioiotulj  preaoribed  by  a  phjeioian,  it  bu  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  no  other  rcmed; 
hare  I  nsD  penple  ao  geoarally  band  about  atnoDg  tbeir  frienda  irith  eommeodaUon.  For 
an  or  oarpuloDt,  in  aaiioiiB  debility,  and  in  night  aweata  or  son- 
giren  spaedy  benefit,  and  loma  of  my  army  friend*  ar»-quite 
■ir,  with  great  respect  and  eeteein, 

"YourirefpectfulLy,  PBAHCIS  H.  ATKIKS." 


Eorafard'i  Ao<d  Pboapbate  in  manafaotured  by  tbe  Bumfard  Cbomioat  Worbi,  Proridenes, 
R.  I.  Prioea  reuonable.  Pamphlet  giving  further  parttculan  mailed  free  on  application  to 
mannhaturen.  Pbyaioiani  deairing  to  teat  it  will  be  Camished  a  bottle  free  ofexpeaae,  ezoepi 
eiprasa  abarges,  it  they  mealion  Tbe  Uhited  Sirvicr.     Mauufaetnred  by  tbe 

EUMPOKD  OKEIUOAL  WOSKS,  Providenoe,  B.  I. 

1844.  POPULAR.      STANDARD.      RELIABLE.  ISSB. 

IKDORSED      BY     THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

T.w^S^SSiS^'i'^.  ,      I.™.«„..S.«_^l«a 

meets  mv /nOtit  approbalioii.    In  .  L****  pleamro  tn   offnrttw  mj 

•Ucaaes  ot  IrritaWon  or  aoidttyof  k  tMtlmooy  to  the  valuaWe  prT,pe«tjeB 

tbes(oinach,heanbuniandcoB[iTe-  |  of  yourmostefflclont  Stdiaer  Aptri- 

IMO,  partiou'arly  dttriOKpreRnucy,  I  S°^  ,'  'rwiuenUy  preacrlbe  IL  bihI 

UhaaVTwiably  proved  a  medicine  «'"'  11  compietBly  answer*  «||  uw 

of  Bt«at  utlUty.-JiKU  KbmxkiT,  CCPS?*'!'"'  ''*^™  "  "  lnWi»ded.— 

WITH    A    REOORD    OF  OVBR  FORTY    YEARS. 

TARRANTS   EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 

Begula(e«  the  bowela.  lalQTaluable  In  DyntepsUand  OooildpatlOD ;  removeaall  the  tmplaasutt  effects  oC 
orer-eatlng:  Is  '  idonad  by  Phyalolana  and  nxwrn  mended  by  Druggiits  ereryvhare. 

DARLINGTON,  RUNK  &  CO., 

IMPOBTERS.    RETAILERS.   AND   JOBBERS 

OF 

HILKS^  DREB8   GOODS,  LADIES'- 

WOOLESS,    LACES,    EMBROIPEBIES,    GLOVES,    HOSIERV. 

MERINO  AMD  MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR,  COSTUMES, 

COATS.  ISDIA  SHAWLS^  Etc. 

1126  and  1128  Chestnut  St.,  I'Mladelphia. 

Leitera   raqueatlnf   aamplea  or  other  InlOrinBtlaD  will  rsceWe   Immtdtate   attention. 
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GENERAL   THOMAS'S  FIRST  VICTORY— THE 
BATTLE  OF  MILL  SPRINGS. 


The  battle  of  Logan's  Cross-Roads,  Kentucky,  or  Mill  Springs,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  was  fought  on  the  19th  of  January,  1862,  between 
a  United  States  force,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  George  H, 
Thomas,  and  the  Confederates,  under  Major-General  G.  B.  Crittenden. 
Its  result,  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  for  the  Union'arms,  was  the 
first  success  of  real  importance  on  either  side  since  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  the  Federal  army  at  Bull  Run.  That  unfortunate  engagement  had 
clearly  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  preparation  and 
organization  of  the  troops,  before. subjecting  them  to  the  severe  test  of 
the  battle-field,  and  this  prerequisite  to  success  in  the  future  was  more 
particularly  recognized  by  the  vanquished  party.  Both  sides,  in  conse- 
quence, were  making  diligent  efforts  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  next 
g;reat  trial  of  strength ;  but,  beyond  a  few  minor  collisions,  the  opposing 
armies  did  not  come  into  hostile  contact,  and  displayed  comparatively 
little  activity  in  their  operations,  until  the  beginning  of  1862. 

When  the  news  of  Mill  Springs  reached  the  North,  and  the  people 
realized  how  bravely  our  troops  had  fought  and  won  on  that  bloody 
field,  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The  dark  forebodings  of  many 
ardent  Unionists,  whose  spirits  had  been  greatly  depressed  by  the  pre- 
ceding summer's  sad  experiences,  were  dispelled ;  despondency  gave  place 
to  joy,  nor  were  doubts  any  longer  entertained  as  to  the  eventual  issue ; 
while  the  most  sanguine  went  so  far  as  to  predict  a  favorable  termina- 
tion of  the  war  at  an  early  day.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  vic- 
torious general  was  loudly  praised,  and  his  capacity,  as  well  as  the  valor 
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and  patriotism  which  he  and  his  troops  had  shown^  were  extolled  and 
glorified^  and  in  this  instance  the  popular  verdict  made  no  mistake: 
hath  general  and  soldiers  deserved  the  plaudits. 

In  the  woods  and  fields  of  Logan's  farm,  in  remote  Southeastern 
Kentucky,  Greorge  H.  Thomas,  then  unknown  save  as  an  able  regular 
army  officer,  commissioned  as  a  general  in  the  volunteer  force,  had 
gained  his  first  laurels  as  a  military  leader,  and  had  exhibited  those  solid 
qualities  and  traits  which  accomplished  so  much  during  his  glorious 
career.  This  fact — that  the  name  of  George  H.  Thomas  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs ;  that  its  achievement  was 
the  first  of  the  many  feats  of  arms  that  later  on  made  him  distinguished 
among  our  great  commanders — entitles  that  battle  to  an  interest  aside 
from  that  which  its  complete  military  results,  as  well  as  the  auspicious 
time  of  occurrence,  give  it 

The  movement  on  the  Union  side,  which  culminated  in  the  conflict 
mentioned,  had  for  its  ultimate  objective  an  advance  into  E!ast  Tennessee 
in  the  direction  of  Knoxville.  The  people  of  that  region,  then  under 
Confederate  domination,  were  known  to  be  largely  loyal  to  the  Union, 
and  had  long  been  loudly  clamoring  for  succor  and  deliverance,  which 
the  government,  sympathizing  with  them,  was  inclined,  in  fact  anxious, 
to  afford.  Aside  from  this,  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  dictated 
an  invasion  of  the  country,  because  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  and 
believe  that  a  foothold  once  gained  there,  with  a  populace  so  favorably 
disposed  to  and  actively  sustaining  the  administration,  a  comparatively 
small  force  would  suffice  to  permanently  restore  that  important  part  of 
the  State  to  the  Union.  From  a  strategical  point  of  view,  the  occupa- 
tion of  East  Tennessee  at  that  period  was  no  less  desirable. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  General  D.  C.  Buell  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  (which  later  on  became  that  of 
the  Cumberland),  confronting  with  the  main  body  of  bis  army  the 
strongly-fortified  position  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  at  the  time 
occupied  by  a  numerous  Confederate  force,  under  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston.  This  general  commanded  what  was  then  called  the  Western 
Department  of  the  Confederacy,  and  his  array  east  of  the  Mississippi 
held  a  line  of  defense  extending  from  that  river  eastward  to  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  of  which  Bowling  Green  formed  the  centre,  and  the  position 
at  Mill  Springs,  on  the  Cumberland,  in  Southeastern  Kentucky,  the 
most  strongly  occupied  point  of  the  right  flank.  Here  a  force  of  from 
seven  thousand  to  nine  thousand  men,  completely  organized  for  inde* 
pendent  action,  with  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  in  due  proportion, 
was  maintained  in  two  camps  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  Well  de- 
signed and  constructed  earth-works,  affording  mutual  support,  increased 
the  natural  strength  of  both  encampments,  situated  on  high  blufl& 
which  here  border  the  Cumberland's  course.  The  defenses  on  the 
northern  or  right  bank,  at  Beech  Grove,  were  especially  extensive 
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and  formidable,  an  iutrlcate  abatis  covering  the  entire  front  of  the 
intrenchments  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Besides  the  protec- 
tion which  Johnston's  army  derived  from  this  strong  position  on  its 
right,  barring  almost  equally  the  entrance  to  both  East  and  Middle 
Tennessee,  it  stood  as  a  constant  menace  and  danger  on  Buell's  lefl 
flank.  It  required  vigilant  observation,  and,  in  order  to  neutralize  it 
as  far  as  possible,  a  Union  brigade  had  for  some  time  been  posted  at 
Somerset,  Kentucky,  about  eighteen  miles  northeast  from  Mill  Springs. 
This  force,  commanded  by  Brigadier-Greneral  Schoepf,  was  not  to  act 
ofiensively  unless  a  good  opportunity  offered ;  to  carefully  watch  the 
enemy  and  to  defeat  Ins  hostile  demonstrations  was  its  principal  duty. 
Another,  but  smaller  Union  detachment,  with  similar  instructions,  was 
stationed  at  Columbia,  Kentucky,  about  thirty-three  miles  northwest  of 
Mill  Springs. 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  was,  however,  attempted  by  the  force 
at  the  last-named  place.  Brigadier-General  ZIollikofer  had  occupied  it 
originally  with  his  own  brigade,  but  had  been  reinforced,  until  the 
whole  of  General  W.  H.  Carroll's  brigade  was  added  to  the  command. 
Not  inclined  to  be  aggressive,  Zollikofer  busied  himself  in  strengthen- 
ing his  position,  erecting  winter  quarter  for  his  men,  and  improving 
the  line  of  supplies  from  Nashville,  the  country  in  his  vicinity  being 
quite  bare  of  provisions.  With  exception  of  one  or  two  reconnois* 
sances  towards  Somerset,  and  several  raids  yielding  only  insignificant 
results,  he  did  not  molest  his  adversary,  nor  did  he  make  proper  use 
of  the  advantage  which  a  proportionally  numerous  cavalry  gave  him 
over  the  Federals,  who  were  very  deficient  in  that  arm. 

Late  in  December,  1861,  Greneral  Buell  determined  to  begin  his 
movement  into  East  Tennessee  by  way  of  Columbia,  and  this  resolve 
necessitated,  as  a  first  and  most  important  step,  the  overthrow  of  the 
rebel  army  on  the  Cumberland.     It  lay  squarely  in  the  way  of  an  ad- 
vance^ and  must  be  removed;  its  mere  defeat,  therefore,  not  being 
enough,  the  obstacle  must  be  entirely  disposed  of,  and  destruction  or 
capture  was  requisite  for  this  purpose.    To  Greneral  Thomas,  command- 
ing the  First  Division,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  was  assigned  the  difficult 
task  of  accomplishing  this  result.    He  was  at  that  time  at  Lebanon, 
Kentucky,  about  seventy-five  miles  northwest  of  Mill  Springs,  with 
the  Second  and  Third  Brigades,  which  he  had  organized  there,  get- 
ting the  troops  ready  for  the  field.    The  entire  force  placed  at  his 
disposal,  for  the  operations  he  was  ordered  to  undertake,  comprised^ 
Jirsty  his  own  divbion,  numbering  about  eight  thousand  effectives,  in- 
clusive of  ScboepFs  brigade  (the  First)  at  Somerset,  a  battalion  of 
(Michigan)  engineers,  a  small  regiment  of  cavalry  (the  First  Kentucky), 
and  three  batteries;  secondy  General  Carter's  so-called  East  Tennessee 
Brigade,  which  was  intended  for  separate  operations  against  Cumber- 
land Gb-P,  but  which,  being  temporarily  near  Somerset,  General  Thomas 
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^as  authorized  to  use,  should  he  deem  its  aid  essential  to  saocess.  All 
in  all^  the  namber  of  Thomas's  available  troops  did  not  exceed  twelve 
thousand  men. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1862^  the  campaign  began  by  Greneral 
Thomas's  departure  from  Lebanon  with  his  two  brigades,  marching  in 
as  light  order  as  possible.  Immediately  after  starting,  the  weather; 
which  until  then  had  been  exceptionally  good,  became  bad ;  torrents 
of  cold  rain  poured  down  almost  incessantly,  and  rendered  next  to  im- 
passable the  one  road  available  for  the  march ;  while  the  swollen  streams 
proved  additional  impediments  to  rapid  progress.  These  conditions 
admitted  of  only  short  marches,  and  even  then  it  was  difficult,  and  re- 
quired the  greatest  exertion  to  keep  the  train. and  guns  of  the  artillery 
anywhere  near  the  column.  This  inclemency  of  the  weather,  cold 
winter  rains  alternating  with  sleet  and  snow,  continued  more  or  less 
violently  during  the  entire  march ;  large  details  of  men  were  constantly 
needed  to  help  the  wagons  along,  and  sometimes  whole  companies  had 
to  be  used  to  bodily  "  lift"  a  sinking  vehicle,  or  extricate  the  helpless, 
miring  mules  from  the  deep  mud  and  quagmires.  Men  and  beasts  suf- 
fered terribly,  and  few  who  took  part  in  this  memorable  campaign  will 
ever  forget  it,  especially  the  last  twenty  miles'  march  south  of  Colum- 
bia. The  troops,  however,  struggled  bravely  onward  notwithstanding 
weariness  and  privation.  They  made  but  few  complaints,  and  pa- 
tiently endured  their  hardships,  hopeful  of  a  glorious  result. 

At  last,  on  the  seventeenth  day  afler  leaving  Lebanon,  the  head 
of  the  column  reached  Logan's  Cross-Roads.     As  this  locality  two 
days  later  became  the  scene  of  the  battle,  a  brief  description  of  the 
immediate  vicinity  will  not  be  out  of  place.     The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  dense  woodland  with  much  underbrush,  and  an  undu- 
lating surface  sloping  away  to  the  southward  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  some  nine  or  ten  miles  distant.     At  Logan's  farm- 
house, which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  "cross-roads,"  occurs  the 
most  extensive  clearing  of  the  neighborhood,  divided  into  fields  and 
rudely-fenced  grounds,  in  which  three  or  four  log  cabins  stand.     The 
Columbia-Somerset  road,  Thomas's  route,  here  trends  somewhat  south 
of  east ;  the  Mill  Springs  road,  in  two  branches,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart,  enters  it  near  Logan's  house;  both  branches  unite  a  mile 
lower  down,  forming  one  road.     Along  this  latter  and  said  branches 
the  fighting  occurred.     Several  other  roads  from  the  direction  of  the 
river  also  unite  with  the  Columbia  road  near  by,  the  Jamestown,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Logan's,  and  that  leading  to 
Robertsport,  one-quarter  of  a  mile  farther  westward.     At  tlie  '*  cross- 
roads" the  ground  is  slightly  elevated ;  the  woods  begin  half  a  mile 
south  of  it,  and  continue  on  both  sides  of  the  Mill  Springs  road  for 
more  than  a  mile,  only  a  few  clearings  being  visible  on  either  side, 
principally  on  the  easterly.     While  the  slope  is  generally  towards  the 
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river^  there  are  several  elevations  in  the  woods  mentioned.  Two 
ravines  intersect  the  road  in  question^  the  most  northerly  one,  about  one 
mile  from  Logan's  house,  and  the  other  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  south. 
Beyond  this  latter  the  Mill  Springs  road  ascends,  and  then  crosses  a 
sort  of  plateau,  upon  the  northern  .edge  of  which  the  last  part  of  the 
conflict  occurred. 

The  battle-field  is  within  thelimits  described,  extending  from  Logan's 
farm  on  both  sides  of  the  road  named,  nearly  one  and  one-quarter  miles 
south ;  its  width  probably  does  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

General  Thomas,  finding  himself  so  near  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments, — only  ten  miles  distant,— determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
troops  in  the  rear,  delayed  by  the  bad  roads,  and  also  in  order  to  gain 
the  necessary  instructions  for  a  concert  of  action  with  the  forces  in  the 
vicinity  of  Somerset,  now  but  eight  miles  to  the  east. 

Only  three  regiments  of  infantry,  one  small  battalion  of  cavalry, 
and  one  battery  had  been  able  to  reach  Logan's  Cross-Roads,  on  the 
17th.    These  were  placed  in  encampments  along  the  main  road,  so  as 
to  completely  cover  and  command  it  and  those  leading  into  it,  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  description ;  grand  guards  were  carefully  thrown 
forward  and  patrols  kept  vigilantly  moving  about  in  the  enemy's  direc- 
tion.   Every  precaution  to  guard  against  surprise  or  sudden  attack  was 
observed.    To  provide,  however,  still  further,  for  an  emergency  that 
might  arise  should  the  Confederates  learn  the  scattered  condition  of 
Thomas's  column, — ^that  it  was  far  from  being  "  closed  up,"  and  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  had  arrived,  and  be  tempted  by  this  informa- 
tion to  make  a  sudden  onslaught, — General  Schoepf,  who  had  reix)rted 
to  Thomas  on  his  arrival,  was  ordered  to  furnish  three  infantry  regi- 
ments and  one  battery  from  Somerset.     Subsequent  events  will  show 
the  prudence  of  this  measure.    This  reinforcement  arrived  on  the  same 
night.    The  next  day  (the  18th)  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Infantry,  a  bat- 
talion of  Michigan  Engineers,  and  another  battery,  succeeded  by  hard 
work  in  joining  Thomas's  camp.     Two  other  of  his  regiments,  the 
Tenth  Kentucky  and  Fourteenth  Ohio  Infantry,  had,  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th,  reached  a  point  within  eight  miles  of  Logan's,  but  were 
diverted  from  there  to  look  after  a  hostile  detachment  reported  near 
them.     The  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry,  consisting  of  two  bat- 
talions, and  probably  twelve  hundred  strong,  were  still  far  in  the  rear, 
and  could  not  be  expected  until  afler  the  lapse  of  several  more  days. 
On   the  evening  of  January  18,  Thomas's  available  force  comprised, 
therefore,  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  one  battalion  of  cavalry,  one 
battalion  of  engineers,  and  three   batteries  of  artillery;   these  were 
actually  in  his  camp  and  subject  to  immediate  disposal,  viz. : 

Infantry :  Tenth  Indiana,  Fourth  Kentucky,  Twelfth  Kentucky, 
Second  Minnesota,  Ninth  Ohio,  First  East  Tennessee,  and  Second 
£ast  Tennessee — ^Volunteer  Regiments, ' 
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Cavalry:  First  Kentucky  Volunteers  (one  battalion). 

Artillery :  Battery  B,  First  Ohio  Volunteers  (six  guns) ;  Battery  C, 
First  Ohio  Volunteers  (six  guns) ;  Whetmore^s  Kentucky  Battery  (four 
guns.) 

Mechanics  and  Engineers :  one  battalion  Michigan  Volunteers. 

Shortly  after  Thomas  had  started  from  Lebanon^  Major-General  G. 
B.  Crittenden,  commanding  the  Confederate  army  in  East  Tennessee, 
had  arrived  at  Mill  Springs  and  assumed  personally  the  command  of 
the  troops  there.  These,  on  January  7,  according  to  official  Confed- 
erate reports,  consisted  of  the  following  organizations,  in  two  brigades, 
commanded,  respectively,  by  ZoUikofer  and  Carroll,  viz. : 

Infantry :  Sixteenth  Alabama,  Fifleenth  Mississippi,  Seventeenth, 
Nineteenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Tennessee  Raiments. 

Cavalry :  First  Tennessee  (battalion),  Third  Tennessee  (two  compa- 
nies), Fourth  Tennessee  (battalion),  Fifth  Tennessee  (five  companies), 
two  independent  companies. 

Artillery :  Rutledge's  battery,  McCIung's  battery  (sixteen  guns  in 
both). 

This  force  numbered  on  the  date  speciGed,  "present  for  duty,'' 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  4864  infantry,  1157  cavalry,  and  223  artil- 
lery, a  total  of  6244;  and,  counting  "present  and  absent,"  of  9417 
officers  and  men.  The  Thirty-seventh  Tennessee  Infantry,  which 
joined  a  little  after  the  foregoing  report  was  rendered  (but  prior  to  the 
battle),  is,  of  course,  not  included  in  the  numbers  given. 

The  Confederates  remained  singularly  inactive  during  the  Federal 
advance,  making  no  efibrts  to  either  impede  it  or  ascertain  its  object, 
— in  fact,  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  the  movement.  In  a  country 
where  in  those  days  most  of  the  people  were  friendly  to  the  South,  it 
ought  to  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  learned  all  about  so  con- 
siderable a  column  as  Thomas's,  had  Crittenden's  cavalry  been  employed 
to  advantage;  but  this  had  clearly  not  been  done,  for  that  general  did 
not  realize,  even  until  the  day  of  Thomas's  arrival  at  Logan's,  that  the 
position  at  Beech  Grove  and  Mill  Springs  was  endangered.  Then, 
however,  he  became  alarmed,  especially  when  he  heard  that  his  river 
communication  with  Nashville  was  imperiled,  and  perhaps  already  cut 
ofi*by  Union  detachments,  near  Burkes ville  and  Jamestown,  Kentucky. 
On  the  18th,  he  notified  Johnston,  at  Bowling  Green,  of  his  situation, 
and  that,  as  he  was  unable  to  recross  the  river,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
fight,  at  the  same  time  asking  that  a  diversion  be  made  in  his  favor. 
Having  also  been  informed,  on  the  18th,  of  the  weakness  of  Thomas's 
force,  and  that  the  swollen  condition  of  Fishing  Creek  would  prevent 
the  latter's  reinforcement  from  Somerset,  Crittenden  resolved  to  attack 
the  Union  camp  immediately,  hoping  to  overwhelm  it  before  concentra- 
tion.   In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  his  command  set  out  at  twelve 
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o'clock  that  night  for  the  Federal  encampment,  with  Zollikofer's 
brigade  in  the  lead  and  Carroll's  following ;  in  advance  of  the  column 
marched  the  two  independent  cavalry  companies. 

In  the  mean  time,  nothing  more  than  a  slight  picket  skirmish  on 
the  night  of  the  17th  had  disturbed  the  Union  force,  to  indicate  the 
enemy's  proximity  or  intentions. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  January  19,  at  dawn  of  day,  the  Union 
videttes  (belonging  to  the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry)  were  fired  upon, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  driven  in  upon  the  infantry  pickets  in  their 
rear  by  hostile  skirmishers,  who  preceded  a  long  column  of  troops 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  Mill  Springs.     The  infantry  pickets 
(two  companies  of  the  Tenth  Indiana),  posted  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
rear  of  the  cavalry,  at  once  became  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
Word  of  the  enemy's  attack  and  appearance  in  force  was  sent  to  Colonel 
Manson,  Tenth  Indiana  Volunteers,  commanding  the  Second  Brigade, 
and  he  quickly  called  out  the  nearest  and  most  available   regiment 
(his  own),  and  hurried  it  to  the  support  of  the  endangered  out|K)sts. 
He  then  ordered  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Volunteers  to  proceed  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Tenth  Indiana,  and  gave  instructions  to  the  nearest 
battery.    The  Tenth  Indiana  moved  down  the  road  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  succored  its,  by  this  time,  hard-pressed  companies.     Joined 
by  these,  the  regiment  was  thrown  in  line  of  battle  squarely  across  the 
westerly  branch  of  Mill  Springs  road,  nearly  half  a  mile  south  of  its 
camp.      The  position  selected  was  favorable  for  defense,  the  woods 
affording  shelter  and  the  ground  in  front  sloping  gently  downward 
towards  the  enemy,  whose  close  proximity  and  steady  advance  were  an- 
nounced by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  his  shots.     His  long 
line  directly  afterwards  came  in  sight,  although  the  dense  growth  of 
trees  and  a  drizzling  rain  did  not  permit  the  full  extent  of  it  to  be  seen. 
The  Indiana  regiment  had  hardly  formed  its  line  when,  under  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy,  Colonel  Wolford  pluckily  came  to  its  assistance 
with  a  small  portion  of  his  command  (First  Kentucky  Cavalry),  which 
he  placed  in  position  on  the  left  and  somewhat  to  the  rear.     In  a 
moment   later   the  hostile  onslaught   occurred   with   an    impetuous, 
headlong  rush  and  loud  yells.     But  the  Union  line  was  ready  and  did 
not  recoil ;  it  met  the  onset  by  a  steady  and  deadly  fire,  first  delivered 
in  battalion  volleys  and  then  by  file,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed.     A 
most  furious  firing  contest  of  nearly  an  hour^s  duration  now  ensued, 
both  sides  fighting  with  the  utmost  determination  and  bravery,  but  all 
efiR>rtB  to  make  the  Indianians  yield  to  a  front  attack  signally  failed. 

Crittenden's  march  from  Beech  Grove  had  occupied  almost  seven 
hoars.  Upon  encountering  the  Union  infantry  outposts  in  the  gray  of 
the  rainy  winter  morning,  Zollikofer's  brigade  was  at  once  deployed 
into  line  of  battle,  and  moved  straight  forward  on  each  side  of  the  road 
in  the  following  order:  the  Twentieth  Tennessee  on  the  right;  then 
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the  Fifteenth  Mississippi;  next  to  and  on  the  left;  of  the  road  the  Nine- 
teenth Tennessee ;  and  on  the  extreme  left  flank  the  Twenty-fifth  Ten- 
nessee. Kutledge's  battery  of  four  guns  marched  on  the  road  opposite 
to  and  in  rear  of  the  centre.  A  curtain  of  skirmishers  from  the  Fif- 
teenth Mississippi  covered  the  front 

The  rapidly  increasing  musketry,  heavy  volleys,  and  continuous 
roll  of  the  fire  in  front  in  the  woods,  very  soon  convinced  General 
Carroll  that  the  advance  had  met  serious  opposition,  and  was  severely 
engaged.  Accelerating  the  gait  of  his  troops,  he  moved  them  up  to 
supporting  distance,  and  deployed  them  in  battle  order  as  follows:  in 
the  first  line,  the  Tweuty-eighth  Tennessee  on  the  right,  and  Seven- 
teenth Tennessee  on  the  left  of  the  road;  in  the  second  line,  the 
Twenty-ninth  Tennessee  in  rear  of  and  supporting  the  right  wing; 
and  about  one  hundred  paces  still  farther  back,  as  a  general  reserve, 
the  Sixteenth  Alabama.  The  cavalry  battalions  were  placed  on  the  left 
of  the  road  to  support  the  wing  on  that  side,  while  McClung's  battery 
(only  two  guns)  had  position  in  rear  of  the  centre.  After  Manson  had 
taken  the  first  necessary  measures  to  oppose  the  enemy's  advance,  he 
reported  to  General  Thomas,  who  directed  him  to  resist  the  attack,  until 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  could  be  brought  on  the  ground  and  dis- 
posed for  action. 

By  this  time,  the  enemy  had  evidently  discovered  from  the  character 
of  its  fire  that  the  force  disputing  his  progress  was  greatly  inferior  to 
his  own ;  for  he  now  endeavored  to  overcome  it  by  extending  his  lines 
and  wheeling  the  wings  forward,  so  as  to  either  capture  or  cut  it  off 
from  the  camp.  The  terrain  favored  this  attempt ;  but  it  was  perceived 
by  the  Union  commander ;  the  enfilading  fire  from  the  flanks,  and  shots 
actually  already  coming  from  the  rear,  indicated  the  impending  danger; 
and,  to  save  his  command  from  being  surrounded  by  immensely  superior 
numbers,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  fall  back.  Firing  as  they  went, 
the  troops  retired  slowly  towards  their  camp.  At  this  juncture,  the 
Fourth  Kentucky  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  immediately  opened  a 
spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy,  taking  position  a  little  to  the  lefk  of 
where  the  Tenth  Indiana  had  stood.  The  latter,  having  replenished 
its  almost  exhausted  ammunition,  quickly  resumed  the  fight,  forming 
line  on  the  right  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky,  near  which  place,  also,  the 
small  detachment  of  the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry  re-entered  the  action. 

While  the  enemy  was  thus  being  held  in  check  by  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  troops  sent  to  repel  his  first  attack,  General  Thomas 
had  disposed  of  the  remaining  conynands  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  The 
Michigan  Engineer  battalion,  a  company  of  the  Ninth  and  one  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Ohio,  were  left  as  a  guard  in  charge  of  the  camp.  The 
two  East  Teuuessee  regiments  and  Twelfth  Kentucky,  under  acting 
Brigadier-General  Carter,  were  put  in  position  on  the  Columbia-Somer- 
set road,  somewhat  in  rear  and  to  the  left  of  the  regiments  then  en- 
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gaged,  and  so  as  to  cover  the  Somerset  route.  Whitmore's  battery  was 
posted  on  their  right  flank.  Colonel  McCook,  Ninth  Ohio  Volunteers, 
commanding  the  Third  Brigade,  formed  the  two  raiments  of  his  com- 
mand— all  that  had  reached  the  camp — along  the  Columbia  road,  but 
farther  to  the  right,  near  Logan's  house,  in  close  proximity  to  which, 
on  a  slight  elevation,  Battery  B,  First  Ohio  Artillery,  was  engaged  in 
throwing  shells  at  the  enemy  in  the  woods  in  front.  Biding  forward 
to  the  position  of  the  Tenth  Indiana,  Fourth  Kentucky,  and  First 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  General  Thomas  saw  the  enemy  advancing  through 
a  corn-field,  with  evident  intention  of  gaining  the  left  of  the  Fourth 
Kentucky,  which  was  maintaining  its  place  in  a  most  determined  man- 
ner ;  he  therefore  ordered  the  Tenth  Indiana  to  the  threatened  flank, 
and  also  had  a  section  of  Battery  C,  First  Ohio  Artillery,  take  position 
there  and  open  an  effective  fire  with  shell.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
directed  Colonel  McCook  to  advance  his  two  regiments  to  the  relief 
of  the  troops  hotly  engaged  in  the  centre,  who  had  been  a  long  time 
under  fire,  and  were  getting  short  of  ammunition.  Greneral  Carter 
received  orders  to  move  forward  with  his  three  regiments,  on  the  left 
flank.  While  these  movements  were  progressing,  the  enemy's  attack 
upon  the  centre  met  with  a  bloody  repulse  from  the  infantry  and 
artillery,  whose  withering  fire  caus^  him  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat 
to  bis  cover  in  the  woods. 

Zollikofer,  in  his  first  onset,  in  which  his  left  wing,  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee,  were  mainly  engaged,  had  encountered 
the  Federal  outpost  companies  and  the  troops  sent  to  their  immediate 
support.    Failing  in  the  direct  attack,  he  then  undertook  to  outflank 
them, — ^a  manoeuvre  which  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky 
frustrated.    The  contest  then  virtually  came  to  a  stand-still ;  the  Con- 
federates had  evidently  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  obstinate  Union 
resistance.     The  firing  gradually  became  less  rapid,  until  it  almost 
ceased.     This  lull  was  of  but  short  duration,  however ;  directly  the 
fight  began  afresh  and  with  renewed  vigor,  extending  along  the  entire 
front.     At  this  time,  occurred  the  attack  upon  his  centre,  which  General 
Thomas  had  witnessed  and  averted  by  ^imely  measures.    The  Fifteenth 
Mississippi,  with  the  Twentieth  Tennessee  on  its  right,  were  pushed 
forward  to  break  through  the  Union  line.    Crittenden  had  determined 
to  make  this  attempt  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  selected  his 
largest  and  best  regiment,  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi,  to  execute  it. 
The  Twenty-eighth  Tennessee  supported  that  regiment  on  its  left,  and 
Ilatledge's  battery  was  advanced  to«  a  hazardous  position  on  the  Mill 
Springs  road,  and,  sustained  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee,  it  opened 
a  rapid  fire  on  the  Federal  line.     But  the  latter  never  once  faltered ; 
nnceasiDgly  its  shots  went  forth,  striking  with  deadly  accuracy  the 
enemy^s  approaching  ranks,  and  causing  gap  after  gap  in  the  still 
gallantly-advancing  line,  until  finally,  near  the  middle  of  the  open 
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field^  it  began  to  waver  and  then  gave  way.  The  daring  assault  had 
miscarried. 

The  enemy  having  failed  in  his  attempt  on  the  Union  centre  and 
left,  now  turned  his  attention  to  its  right,  which  was  attacked  with 
energy  by  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-eighth  Tennessee  Raiments, 
supported  by  the  Nineteenth  Tennessee  deployed  a  little  in  their  rear. 
By  this  time,  the  Second  Minnesota  Regiment,  of  McCook's  brigade, 
had  joined  the  Federal  line  of  battle,  and  taken  position  in  deployed 
order  near  and  to  the  lefb  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Mill  Springs 
road ;  the  Tenth  Indiana  had  again  resumed  its  place  on  the  Fourth 
Kentucky's  right.  These  r^ments,  but  principally  the  Second  Min- 
nesota, bore  the  brunt  of  this  rebel  onslaught,  which  was  as  fierce  and 
determined  as  any  that  had  preceded  it.  During  its  progress,  the  Con- 
federates, in  their  determination  to  overthrow  the  Union  line,  came  to 
quite  close  quarters  with  the  Minnesota  soldiers,  who  bravely  held 
their  ground,  and  eventually  hurled  their  antagonists  back  in  confu- 
sion. A  firing  contest  continued  to  rage  for  some  time.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  Ninth  Ohio  Regiment,  also  of  McCook's  brigade,  had  ad- 
vanced to  and  deployed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  immediately  entered  the  conflict.  By  its  sharp  and 
regular  fire  it  helped  to  relieve  the  Second  Minnesota  from  the  enemy's 
pressure  on  its  right  flank. 

Directly  after  this  repulse,  the  Union  right  assumed  the  offensive, 
and  was  gradually  pushing  the  Confederate  line  in  its  front  back;  the 
latter  continued,  however,  to  resist  with  spirit  in  the  centre,  maintain- 
ing its  position  with  great  obstinacy.  The  pressure  of  the  Union 
right  soon  began  to  show  good  effect ;  by  degrees  the  enemy  drew  his 
lines  back,  but  only  to  resume  the  fight  in  a  more  favorable  position 
for  defense,  a  short  distance  in  rear.  About  this  time,  the  movement  of 
General  Carter's  troops  on  the  Federal  left  became  perceptible,  from  the 
enemy's  retrograde  movement  on  that  flank.  The  Confederate  left 
wing  had  gradually  receded  before  the  galling  fire  of  the  Ninth  Ohio 
and  Second  Minnesota,  until  it  had  reached  the  high  ground  just  be- 
yond the  southernmost  ravine  mentioned  in  the  description.  Here,  at 
the  crest  of  the  elevation,  the  enemy  had  the  protection  of  a  rail-fence, 
running  parallel  to  his  line  at  the  edge  of  a  field  and  extending  about 
two  hundred  yards  in  his  front.  From  this  point,  a  hot  and  destructive 
fire  struck  the  Ninth  Ohio,  which  had  pressed  energetically  forward^ 
and  at  close  range  returned  shot  for  shot. 

The  success  of  the  Federal  right  gave  impetus  to  its  centre,  where 
the  troops  had  been  contending  so  long  against  great  odds ;  for  they 
now  dashed  forward  and  forced  their  opponents  back  to  a  new  position. 
This  extended  from  the  eminence  on  which  the  rebel  left  wing  had 
found  cover,  eastward,  crossing  the  Mill  Springs  road,  along  the  rise 
south  of  the  ravine  already  referred  to,  for  half  a  mile  or  more.    At 
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this  pointy  the  Confederates  offered  the  last  organized  resistance  of  the 
battle.  Every  one  of  their  eight  infantry  regiments  had  now  been 
thrown  against  the  Union  tide^  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  each,  in  turn,  had 
been  worsted,  and  some  had  actually  abandoned  the  field  in  the  wild- 
est disorder.  Defeat  was  plainly  inevitable ;  the  best  to  be  hoped  for 
was  an  orderly  retreat,  and,  to  secure  this,  every  nerve  must  be  strained. 
The  Seventeenth  Tennessee  and  portions  of  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-eighth  Raiments,  from  the  same  State,  were 
still  courageously  opposing  the  Federal  right  and  centre,  where  the 
Sixteenth  Alabama  also  stood  firm ;  and,  on  the  right,  the  badly  crip- 
pled Fifteenth  Mississippi  and  the  Twentieth  Tennessee  were  struggling 
hard  to  avert  a  total  disaster. 

Colonel  McCook,  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  position  held 
by  the  enemy  opposite  his  front,  ordered  the  Ninth  Ohio  against  it. 
That  regiment,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  rushed  out  into  the  open 
field,  and  by  a  gallant  bayonet  charge  drove  the  hostile  force  from  its 
cover,  thus  shattering  and  turning  the  enemy's  left  flank.  The  Ninth 
Ohio's  onward  movement  at  once  communicated  itself  to  the  remainder 
of  the  Union  line,  and,  sweeping  enthusiastically  forward  in  a  grand 
charge,  it  carried  all  before  it,  forcing  the  Confederates  to  relinquish  all 
their  positions  and  to  retire  from  the  field  in  utter  confusion  and  rout 
The  battle  had  lasted  fully  three  hours. 

General  Thomas  promptly  made  disposition  for  a  rapid  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  as  soon  as  their  am- 
manition  had  been  replenished.  After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  a 
body  of  cavalry  was  noticed  drawn  up  in  line  near  the  road,  as  a  sort 
of  rear-guard  demonstration,  which  a  few  cannon-fihots  at  very  long 
range  sufiiced  to  disperse,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  enemy  until 
his  intrenchmentB  were  reached.  While  still  on  the  march,  the  Tenth 
Kentucky  and  Fourteenth  Ohio  Kegiments  rejoined  their  brigade  (the 
Second)  from  detached  service.  Later  on,  General  Schoepf  also  reported 
with  three  infantry  raiments  of  his  brigade  from  Somerset,  so  that  by 
the  time  of  Thomas's  arrival  in  front  of  the  fortifications,  about  4  P.M., 
be  had  twelve  infantry  regiments  at  his  disposal..  Ample  evidence  of 
the  enemy's  complete  demoralization  and  precipitate  flight  was  visible 
all  along  the  route  of  march ;  arms  and  baggage  had  been  cast  away, 
and,  in  a  muddy  part  of  the  road,  his  haste  had  caused  him  to  abandon 
a  field-piece  of  Rutledge's  battery. 

Upon  approaching  the  works  at  Beech  Grove,  Thomas  deployed 
his  command  into  a  strong  line  of  battle,  and  then  moved  up  to  within 
easy  cannon  range,  occupying  Moulden's  Hill,  from  where  a  partial  view 
of  the  extensive  camp  and  intrenchments  was  obtained ;  the  latter  were 
therenpon  completely  invested  on  the  land  side  before  darkness  set  in. 
On  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  men  and  the  latefiess  of  the  hour, 
no  further  ofiensive  attempt  against  the  enemy  was  made  on  that  day^ 
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beyond  shelling  his  camp  with  the  guns  of  two  batteries^  to  which  but 
feeble  response  was  made.  Daring  the  evening,  the  troops  were  placed 
in  position  and  readiness  for  an  assault  at  dawn  of  the  following  day 
(the  20th). 

Crittenden's  beaten  army  resembled  a  straggling  mob  when,  early  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  it  re-entered  its  fortifications.  The  marak 
of  the  troops  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  morning's  ex{)erience, 
and,  in  this  state,  a  renewal  of  the  contest  with  a  victorious  enemy,  even 
under  the  protection  of  good  earth-works,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Calling  a  council  of  war,  the  evacuation  of  Beech  Grove  was  resolved 
upon  by  the  Confederate  commander,  and  carried  into  immediate  effect 
under  cover  of  night,  the  high  banks  helping  to  conceal  the  movement 
from  the  Federals.  A  small  steamer  and  two  flat-boats  were  the  only 
means  at  hand  for  crossing  the  river.  In  consequence,  the  evacuation 
was  but  a  continuance  of  the  disorderly  flight  from  the  battle-field,  and 
almost  everything  was  left  behind  or  sacrificed  in  the  rush  for  the  boats. 
At  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Tenth  Kentucky  and  Four- 
teenth Ohio  Regiments,  of  Hanson's  brigade,  forming  the  front  line 
of  the  advancing  Union  army,  marched  up  and  into  the  intrench  ments, 
which  they  were  the  first  to  enter,  but  found  no  enemy  in  the  deserted 
camp,  except  a  few  sick  and  wounded  men  near  the  river's  edge.  The 
boats  used  in  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  Cumberland  having  been 
destroyed,  further  pursuit  became  for  the  time  being  impracticable. 

Twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  with  caissons  full  of  ammunition,  and 
several  Confederate  flags;  a  large  number  of  small-arms;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  wagons,  and  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand horses  and  mules ;  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  commissary 
supplies,  intrenching  tools,  and  camp  equipage,  were  found  abandoned 
in  the  camp  and  fell  into  the  victor's  hands. 

After  effecting  its  escape  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  (the  camp 
at  Mill  Springs),  the  Confederate  force  did  not  stop  there,  but  dispersed 
in  all  directions ;  a  small  portion  under  Crittenden,  preserving  a  sem- 
blance of  cohesion,  retreated  in  hot  haste  to  Gainesboro',  Tennessee. 

The  loss  suffered  by  the  Union  army  during  the  battle  (taken  from 
the  published  oflBcial  reports)  was  as  follows : 

Troops. 

Tenth  Indiana  Infantry,  Volunteers . 
First  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Volunteers 
Fourth  Kentucky  Infantry,  Volunteers 
Second  Minnesota  Infantry,  Volunteers 
Ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  Volunteers 

Total 2  38  13  194 

Lieutenant  Andrew  S.  Burt,  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry,  aide-de-camp 
of  Colonel  McCook,  who  was  also  among  the  wounded,  is  not  included  in  the  fore- 
going. 


Killed. 

Wonnded. 

Officers.       Men. 

Officer*.          Men. 

1              10 

8              72 

1                2 

19 

...                o 

4             48 

12 

2             81 

•••               6 

4              24 
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Killed. 

Wounded. 

MiMlDg. 

.      44 

168 

29 

88 

59 

18 

10 

22 

2 

10 

28 

17 

11 

25 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

12 

10 

9 

5 
1 

12 

1 

••• 

•  99 

•  •• 

.     126 

809 

95 

The  Confederate  loss  (taken  from  Crittenden's  published  report) 
was  the  following : 

Troopt. 
Fifteenth  Mississippi  Infantry 
Twentieth  Tennessee  Infantry 
Nineteenth  Tennessee  Infantry 
Twenty-fifth  Tennessee  Infantry 
Seventeenth  Tennessee  Infantry 
Twenty-eighth  Tennessee  Infantry 
Twenty-ninth  Tennessee  Infantry 
Sixteenth  Alabama  Infantry  . 
Saunders's  cavalry  . 
General  ZoUikofer  • 

Total     .... 

An  incident  of  the  battle  was  the  death  of  General  2ioI]ikofer9  at 
the  head  of  one  of  his  regiments,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  engage- 
ment. All  the  enemy's  dead  and  most  of  his  wounded  were  left  on 
the  field. 

Reference  to  the  preceding  tables — the  killed  and  wounded — ^will 
show  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  extent  to  which  the  different  organi- 
zations participated  in  the  fight,  their  proportionate  strength  to  be  duly 
considered,  of  course. 

Regarding  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  battle,  those  on  the  Union 
side  were,  surely,  greatly  inferior  to  the  Confederate  force.  Virtually, 
only  four  Federal  infantry  regiments  and  one  small  cavalry  battalion 
took  such  an  active  part  in  the  conflict  as  to  suffer  casualties,  and  of 
the  former,  but  two  (Second  Minnesota  and  Ninth  Ohio)  numbered 
about  six  hundred  combatants  each,  while  the  other  two  (Tenth  Indiana 
and  Fourth  Kentucky)  fell  below  that  figure;  the  cavalry  battalion 
(of  the  First  Kentucky  Regiment)  having  no  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men.  Two  thousand  three 
hundred  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  an  ^^  outside"  estimate  of  that 
force.  In  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended  to  depreciate  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  First  and  Second  East  Tennessee  and  the  Twelfth  Ken- 
tucky Regiments;  they  acquitted  themselves  well,  and  their  fine  advance 
on  the  Union  left  doubtless  contributed  to  the  enemy's  discomfiture; 
but  they  were  in  actual  contact  with  him  only  a  very  short  time,  during 
which  they  experienced  no  loss.  The  strength  of  these  three  regiments 
did  not,  however,  aggregate  more  than  twelve  hundred  men,  so  that, 
even  including  them,  the  total  of  Thomas's  available  troops  did  not 
exceed  three  thousand  five  hundred. 

On  the  Southern  side,  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi  numbered  at  least 
seven  hundred  and  fifty;  the  Nineteenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-fifth, 
Twenty-eighth,  and  Twenty-ninth  Tennessee  not  less  than  six  hundred 
each ;  and  the  Sixteenth  Alabama  and  Seventeenth  Tennessee  three 
hundred  and  thirty  and  three  hundred,  respectively, — giving  a  total  of 
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nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred  infantry;  and  all  the  regiments 
specified  were  actually  engaged,  and  suffered  losses  in  the  action.  Crit- 
tenden's cavalry  on  the  field  amounted  to  seven  hundred  or  eight  hun- 
dredy  at  a  low  estimate,  and  his  whole  force  may  safely  be  put  down  as 
over  five  thousand. 

Contrivances  to  cross  the  river  were  soon  after  provided  by  the 
troops,  and,  on  January  21,  General  Thomas  also  occupied  Mill  Springs, 
and  pushed  General  Schoepf's  brigade  southward  to  Monticello,  Ken- 
tucky. No  traces  of  the  enemy  were  discovered,  except  abundant  indi- 
cations that  his  army  had  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  that  many 
men  had  left  it  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

Under  instructions  from  General  Buell,  Thomas's  entire  division 
was  a  few  days  later  concentrated  at  Somerset,  preparatory  to  other 
operations. 

The  task  of  opening  the  route  to  East  Tennessee  had  been  accom- 
plished in  a  masterly  manner;  the  enemy  was  literally  scattered  to  the 
winds,  and  no  vestige  of  armed  opposition  remained  anywhere  within 
the  reach  of  Thomas's  command.  That  the  brilliant  issue  and  complete 
results  of  the  campaign  were  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  general's  superior 
military  ability  and  judgment,  and  a  character  that  enabled  him  \x} 
overcome  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  was  duly  recognized  by  the 
nation  and  government.  In  complimentary  general  orders,  published 
to  the  whole  army  on  January  22, 1862,  the  President  formally  thanked 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs, 
promising  special  acknowledgment  and  suitable  rewards  to  those  who 
had  deserved  them,  on  receipt  of  the  detailed  reports. 

General  Thomas's  efforts,  it  is  true,  were  throughout  his  operations 
nobly  sustained  by  the  magnificent  conduct  of  the  troops  under  bis 
command, — as  fine  a  body  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  army.  All  had 
experienced  the  excellent  training  and  discipline,  and  acquired  that 
steadiness  and  cohesion  which  distinguished  the  whole  of  Buell's  army, 
and  for  imparting  which  that  general  is  entitled  to  so  great  credit. 

Crittenden's  ignoran<^  or  improper  estimate  of  the  quality  of 
Thomas's  troops  may,  in  a  measure,  account  for  the  grave  mistake  he 
made  in  venturing  to  attack  them  in  their  own  camp. 

But  it  was  Thomas's  indomitable  energy,  careful  disposition,  and 
foresight  that  rendered  his  march,  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
and  progressing  in  the  worst  possible  weather,  a  success ;  that  enabled 
him  to  surmount  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  to  concentrate  at  the  right 
time  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  troops  to  thwart  the  enemy,  at  the  very 
point  where  the  latter  expected  to  strike  him  off  his  guard  and  un- 
prepared. 

With  clear  mind  and  unerring  judgment  Thomas  grasped  the 
whole  situation  the  moment  he  reached  the  scene  of  action,  on  the  19th 
of  January ;  quickly  took  his  measures,  and  made  such  deposition  of 
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his  force,  as  not  only  to  meet  the  enemy  at  every  point,  but  to  com- 
pletely turn  the  tables,  and  to  deal  out  defeat  instead  of  suffering  it. 

His  remarkable  "  staying'^  qualities,  the  power  to  "  hold  his  own" 
in  a  fight,  in  the  position  of  defense,  as  well  as  the  vigor  and  persistence 
of  his  attack  in  the  offensive,  were  as  conspicuous  on  the  field  of  Mill 
Springs  as  in  his  subsequent  glorious  achievements  at  Chickamauga 
and  elsewhere ;  while  the  promptness  with  which  he  followed  up  the 
rooted  army  of  Crittenden  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  relentless 
pursuit  of  Hood's  fleeing  masses  from  the  battle-ground  of  Nashville. 

Lewis  Johnson, 
Brevet  lAevienard-CJoUmel  TJ.  8.  Army. 
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SCOUTING  ON  THE  '*  STAKED  PLAINS'" 
{LLANO  EST  AC  ADO)  WITH  MACKENZIE, 
IN  J 87  4. 

The  summer  of  1874  found  the  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry  divided 
among  several  of  the  posts  in  Texas,  the  headquarters  and  several 
troops  of  the  r^ment  being  stationed  at  Fort  Clark,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Ceneral  B.  S.  Mackenzie,  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry. 
Troops  A  and  H  formed  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  McKavett, 
the  rest  of  the  garrison  being  composed  of  the  Tenth  United  States 
Infantry,  all  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Henry  B.  Clitz,  the 
genial  and  whole-souled  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Infantry.  McKavett 
is  located  about  one  week's  march  from  Fort  Clark,  and  about  fifty 
miles  from  Fort  Concho. 

During  the  early  summer,  rumors  reached  McKavett  that  the  wild 
tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  were  growing  uneasy  and 
restless,  and  that  an  outbreak  might  be  expected  at  any  time,  which 
would  surely  take  the  cavalry  portion  of  the  command  into  the  field, 
with  a  strong  probability  that  some  of  our  friends  of  the  Tenth  Infantry 
would  accompany  us. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  our  expectations  were  verified  by  the  arrival 
at  McKavett  of  General  Augur,  who  commanded  the  Department  of 
Texas,  accompanied  by  General  Mackenzie  and  several  troops  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  when  orders  were  at  once  issued  for  Troops  A  and  H, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  to  make  ready  and  join  the  command  from  Fort  Clark. 
Companies  C,  I,  and  K,  Tenth  Infantry,  were  included  in  the  order. 
All  at  once  our  usually  quiet  post  became  a  scene  of  hurry  and  bustle, 
which  reminded  one  of  the  days  of  '61-'65,  on  a  small  scale— oflScers 
hastening  from  their,  quarters  to  the  oflSoe  of  the  post -adjutant,  and 
from  thence  to  the  barracks  of  the  different  companies;  details  of  the 
men  moving  hither  and  thither,  drawing  supplies  of  various  kinds 
from  commissary  and  quartermasters'  store-houses;  first  sergeants 
taxed  to  their  utmost  to  carry  out  and  superintend  the  innumerable 
orders  that  poured  in  upon  them. 

From  early  morning  till  late  at  night  for  the  next  two  days,  the  post 
was,  in  a  measure,  in  what  might  be  called  a  fever  of  excitement,  pre- 
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paring,  on  every  side,  a  commaDcl  which  was  about  to  prooeed  upon  a 
long  and  arduous  expedition,  from  which  some  might  never  return,  and 
from  which,  from  the  changes  incidental  to  service  on  the  frontier,  the 
two  troops  of  the  Fourth  never  did  return  to  Fort  McE[avett. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  the  Mc- 
£avett  contingent  joined  the  comppind  from  Clark ;  and,  bright  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  the  whole  foroe  marched 
out  from  McEavett  en  route  to  Fort  Concho,  where  the  force  which 
General  Mackenzie  was  to  command  during  the  expedition,  and  known 
as  the  "  Southern  Column,^'  was  to  concentrate. 

We  reached  Kickapoo  Springs  that  afternoon  and  went  into  camp. 
Here  we  learned  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  some  twenty  mules  from 
a  citizen-train  the  night  previous.  Troop  C,  of  the  Fourth,  was  started 
out  at  once,  but  returned  to  camp  late  in  the  evening,  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  trail  before  dark  came  on.  The  command  reached 
Fort  Concho  on  the  2lst,  and  went  into  camp  a  short  distance  from  the 
post.  The  ^'  Southern  Column'^  was  organized  at  once,  and  consisted 
of  Troops  A,  D,  F,  H,  I,  K,  and  L,  Fourth  Cavalry,  Companies  A, 
C,  and  I,  Tenth  Infantry,  and  Company  H,  Eleventh  Infantry. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  trumpets  of  the  cavalry 
and  fifes  and  drums  of  the  infantr^^ounding  the  reveille,  awoke  the 
echoes  around  Concho ;  and  soon  the  duties  of  the  morning  were  gotten 
through  with,  and  the  column  took  up  its  line  of  march  for  the  supply- 
camp,  which  was  to  be  located  on  the  fresh-water  fork  of  the  Brazos, 
known  on  the  map  in  those  days  as  Catfish  Creek,  from  the  fact,  it  is 
presumed,  that  there  were  no  catfish  in  it  About  a  mile  from  Concho, 
we  formed  column  of  companies  and  halted,  when  we  were  inspected 
by  Grenerals  Augur  and  Mackenzie,  after  which  we  broke  into  column 
of  fours  and  proceeded  on  our  march.  That  night  we  camped  at  the 
Stone  Ranch,  on  the  North  Concho  River,  some  sixteen  miles  from  the 
post  of  Concho. 

The  next  day  we  continued  our  march  up  the  North  Concho  River 
about  fifty  miles,  when  we  diverged  to  the  north,  heading  for  a  range 
of  hills,  which  we  crossed.  That  evening  we  camped  at  Rendelbrock 
Springs.  During  this  day's  march,  we  crossed  two  small  Indian  trails 
leading  south,  one  of  seven,  and  the  other  of  thirteen  ponies.  On  the  27th, 
the  oommand  remained  in  camp  all  day,  to  rest  both  men  and  animals. 
About  1  o'clock  P.M.,  a  whirlwind  went  through  camp  and  carried  a 
brand  from  one  of  the  cook-fires  into  a  ravine  close  by,  full  of  long, 
dry  grass,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  in  a  blaze.  The  command  was 
promptly  turned  out,  and,  with  empty  corn-sacks  and  old  blankets, 
both  well  soaked  with  water,  the  men  fought  the  fire  for  half  an  hour, 
with  a  vim  that  finally  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames  that  at 
one  time  very  seriously  threatened  the  camp.  In  the  afternoon,  we  had 
a  drill  and  inspection  of  the  whole  command. 
Vol-.  XliCL— No.  4.  26 
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At  5.30  next  moraing,  we  broke  camp  and  marched  to  Henry's 
Creek,  or  Salt  Fork  of  the  Colorado  River,  over  a  high,  rolling  coun- 
try, with  two  ravines  bad  to  cross  for  heavily-loaded  wagons.  The  cross- 
ing at  the  creek  was  also  bad,  with  a  heavy  pull  on  either  side.  We  found 
the  water  standing  in  holes,  and  bad ;  the  grass  very  poor,  and  no  wood, 
except  dried  mesquite  brush  in  limited  quantities.  The  cavalry  got  into 
camp  about  1 1  A.M.,  the  infantry  at  1 .30  p.m.  Next  morning  at  2.30,  the 
infantry  and  teams  left  camp  and  took  up  the  line  of  march,  the  cavalry 
marching  at  5  a.m.  About  five  miles  from  last  camp  we  came  to  the 
Colorado  River,  which  we  forded ;  the  sand  was  very  heavy  on  the  west 
side,  the  cavalry  taking  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  march  through  it 
We  found  the  infantry  halted  and  at  breakfast,  about  three  miles  be- 
yond the  river.  The  cavalry  pushed  on  to  Culver's  Creek  (so  named 
after  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Ira  Culver,  who  was  here  the  previous 
year  with  a  scout) ;  the  bed  of  the  creek  was  dry,  and  the  command 
marched  two  miles  farther  on,  when  water  was  found  in  some  holes^ 
where  we  went  into  camp.  The  infantry  reached  camp  about  two  hours 
after  the  cavalry,  but  the  train  did  not  get  in  until  4  o'clock  p.m.  on 
account  of  pulling  through  heavy  sand.  Shortly  after  midnight,  the 
camp  was  alarmed  by  the  stampeding  of  the  beef  herd,  which  was 
being  driven  along  with  the  command  ;  every  man  was  promptly  stand- 
ing to  horse,  or  they  (the  horses)' would  have  followed  the  cattle. 

At  4  A.M.  the  infantry  and  teams  moved  out,  and  in  an  hour  after 
the  cavalry  followed.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  we  arrived  at 
Hemphill's  Creek ;  finding  the  bed  dry,  we  followed  the  creek  up  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  not  finding  any  water  in  it.  After  hunting  round  a 
good  deal,  some  water  was  found  in  holes  among  the  little  hills  which 
were  on  either  side  of  the  creek,  and,  although  it  was  bad  and  brackish, 
we  were  very  glad  to  see  it,  and  immediately  went  into  camp. 

On  August  31,  we  marched  to  the  Double  Mountain  Fork  of  the 
Brazos  River,  and  went  into  camp  on  the  west  bank.  The  march  to- 
day was  diversified  by  some  sharp  hunting  of  antelope,  of  which  we 
saw  a  great  many,  and  killed  several ;  the  meat  being  a  very  acceptable 
addition  to  our  '^  supplies."  The  next  day's  march  was  the  hardest 
yet  experienced,  as  we  pushed  on  to  the  Fresh  Water  Fork  of  the 
Brazos,  on  the  banks  of  which  we  knew  that  our  permanent  aupply- 
camp  was  to  be  located,  and  from  which  point  we  also  knew  that  the 
real  business  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken.  We  were  twelve 
hours  in  the  saddle,  under  a  pretty  hot  Texas  sun,  and  were  not  at  all 
sorry  to  see  the  small  creek  meandering  through  the  valley. 

The  march  during  the  past  two  days  was  through  large  herds  of 
buffalo,  and  a  few  of  the  officers  indulged  in  a  '^  chase."  Among  the 
officers  was  one,  whom  we  will  call  "the  major,"  who  never  before 
saw  a  wild  buffiilo  on  his  native  sod ;  his  admiration  being  unbounded 
as  he  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  an  immense  herd  of  the  huge  on- 
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wieldy-looking  animals.  The  major  concluded  that  he  would  like  to 
join  in  the  sport  going  on  around  him,  so  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  drew 
his  revolver,  and  started  for  a  large  bull  that  was  quietly  grazing  some 
distance  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  As  the  major  neared  the  bull,  the 
latter  started  off  in  that  heavy,  lumbering  gait  so  peculiar,  and  also  so 
deceiving,  to  the  hunter.  After  having  chased  the  bull  about  a  mile, 
the  major  had  worked  up  close  enough  to  give  him  a  shot  from  his 
pistol.  The  ball  took  effect,  but  the  buffalo  almost  instantly  wheeled, 
and  charged,  head  down  and  tail  up,  for  the  major.  This  counter-attack 
was  rather  unexpected  by  the  major,  who  whirled  his  horse  to  the  left 
about  and  incontinently  took  to  his  heels,  so  to  speak.  The  tables  were 
now  turned  with  a  vengeance,  for  it  was  the  buffalo  chasing  the  major, 
who  used  his  spurs  vigorously ;  but  the  horse  (being  an  old  fellow)  did 
not  get  away  from  the  bull  as  rapidly  as  was  desired.  When  the  pace 
appeared  to  be  at  its  hottest,  two  cavalry  lieutenants  came  up  from  op- 
posite directions,  and,  seeing  the  situation  at  a  glance,  took  up  the  chase, 
and  quickly  brought  the  old  bull  to  the  ground  by  two  well-directed 
shots  from  their  revolvers,  relieving  the  major  from  all  chances  of 
being  a  performer  in  an  unpleasant  predicament. 

One  other  officer  dashed  alone  and  unsupported  into  a  herd  of  about 
three  hundred,  and  he  and  his  horse  were  carried  away  with  the  herd  for 
some  distance.  Finally  succeeding  in  extricating  himself  from  such 
entangling  alliances,  he  returned  to  the  command,  but  without  any 
mady  for  which  he  went. 

The  night  we  camped  on  Catfish  Creek  the  wagons  did  not  get  into 
camp,  on  account  of  the  long  march  we  made  with  the  cavalry ;  so  we 
of  our  mess  were  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  a  drink  of  cold  water, 
pure  and  unadulterated,  roll  ourselves  in  our  saddle-blankets,  and  resign 
ourselves  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  all  of  which  we  did.  The  pangs 
of  hunger  awoke  us  before  the  trumpeter  sounded  the  first  call  for 
reveille,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  had  a  very  early  breakfast 
that  morning. 

On  September  2,  the  quartermaster  of  the  expedition,  who  was  also 
regimental  quartermaster  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry — and,  by  the  way,  one 
of  the  very  best  quartermasters  the  service  ever  had — started  with  the 
empty  train  of  six-mule  government  wagons  for  Fort  Griffin,  Texas, 
which  was  to  be  our  base  of  supplies,  distant  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles.  Next  day,  the  cavalry  moved  camp  about  one  mile  above 
the  infantry  camp,  on  a  high  plateau,  bleak  and  dreary,  open  on  all 
sides  to  the  full  power  of  a  ''norther'^  which  was  blowing,  having 
sprang  ap  in  the  night. 

All  that  day  and  during  the  second  night,  the  ^^  norther'^  continued 
to  blow,  making  things  very  uncomfortable  in  camp ;  but,  nevertheless, 
as  our  expedition  meant  business,  we  had  a  long  and  thorough  skirmish- 
drill  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
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whole  command  was  turned  out  to  attend  the  funeral  of  one  of  our  meD, 
who  took  sick  on  the  march  and  died  the  day  previous. 

Never  did  the  writer  see  a  more  sadly  impressive  military  funeral 
than  that  of  this  poor  private  soldier,  on  a  cold,  dreary,  September 
afternoon ;  the  bleak  expanse  of  the  pan-handle  of  Texas,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  showing  not  a  sign  of  life;  the  sorrowful  look 
on  the  faces  of  the  men,  with  their  slow  and  measured  pace,  as  they 
bore  the  dead  body  of  their  comrade  to  its  last  resting-place,  far  away 
from  home  and  friends,  on  the  plains  of  Texas.  It  was  a  scene  that 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  that  one  remembers  it  during 
life. 

For  some  ten  or  twelve  days,  we  remained  in  this  last  camp,  which 
was  really  little  better  than  a  bivouac,  collecting  supplies,  drilling  every 
day,  and  getting  things  ready,  generally,  for  our  pack-mule  scouting, 
which  was  to  be  the  real  work  of  the  campaign,  and  which  we  only 
waited  the  arrival  of  Greneral  Mackenzie  to  inaugurate.  On  the  17th, 
the  command  moved  up  the  valley  some  nine  miles,  and  camped  near 
a  body  of  water  known  as  ^^  The  Lake,''  and  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  a  very  fine  spring  of  pure  water,  which  was  a  real  blessing  in 
that  country,  where  the  water  is  all  more  or  less  impr^nated  with 
gypsum.  Here  three  lieutenants  of  cavalry  joined  us,  having  been 
absent  from  the  regiment  for  some  time  on  detached  duty  of  various 
nature.  Of  course,  we  were  all  glad  to  see  them,  as  they  made  quite  an 
addition  to  our  commissioned  roster  as  ^'  present  for  duty,''  and  they 
were  just  as  glad  to  get  to  us,  and  take  a  hand  in  the  sharp  work  which 
we  all  very  well  knew  was  before  us. 

In  the  afternoon,  three  wagons  laden  with  corn  arrived  in  camp,  and 
as  our  horses  had  not  had  grain  of  any  kind  for  some  time,  they  became 
quite  excited  when  they  smelled  it,  neighing  and  whinnying  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  The  command  was  turned  out  at  once  to  feed  ^^oorn,"  the 
animals  making  short  work  of  their  ^'ration."  This  afternoon  one 
more  troop  of  cavalry  joined  the  command,  making  another  very 
welcome  addition  to  our  force. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  colonel,  B.  S.  Mackenzie^  brevet 
brigadier-general  U.S.A.,  with  Major  Anderson,  Tenth  Infantry,  and 
a  lieutenant  Fourth  Cavalry,  also  joined  our  supply-train,  escorted 
by  two  companies  of  infantry.  The  command  was  divided  into  two 
battalions  (cavalry),  the  First  Battalion  consisting  of  Troops  D,  F,  I, 
and  K,  under  Captain  N.  B.  McLaughlin,  brevet  brigadier-general; 
the  Second  Battalion,  consisting  of  Troops  A,  £,  H,  and  L,  under  Cap- 
tain £.  B.  Beaumont,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  both  good  officers,  of 
long  service  and  much  experience.  The  whole  cavalry  column  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  enlisted  men,  twenty-one  commissioned  officers,  and 
three  acting  assistant  surgeons,  moved  across  to  the  east  side  of  the  creek, 
and  the  final  preparations  were  made  for  a  start  on  the  morrow  to  hant 
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up  the  hostiles  from  Forts  Sill  and  Eeno,  who  were  known  to  be  in 
the  section  of  country  which  we  were  then  about  to  scout 

On  Sunday^  September  20^  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  long 
column  marched  east,  up  out  of  the  valley,  and  on  to  the  '^Staked 
Plains."  After  going  some  fifteen  miles,  we  came  to  some  rain-water 
holes,  where  we  found  our  indefatigable  quartermaster  with  our  train, 
which  had  started  out  several  hours  ahead  of  the  column,  the  two 
companies  of  infantry  accompanying  the  train.  We  halted  here  and 
let  the  men  eat  their  dinner.  When  the  meal  was  about  finished,  some 
of  oar  scouts,  who  had  gone  ahead  of  the  command,  came  charging 
back  and  reported  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  some  twenty  Indians. 
The  cavalry  was  on  the  move  in  short  order,  going  at  a  rapid  trot  in  the 
direction  the  scouts  reported  having  seen  the  Indians.  For  one  hour 
and  a  half,  we  kept  our  course,  which  was  north,  and  then  diverged  to 
the  northwest,  traveling  some  twelve  miles  in  the  new  direction,  without 
seeing  any  Indian  signs. 

As  it  was  getting  late,  and  having  struck  a  small  creek  of  good 
running  water,  we  halted,  unsaddled,  and  prepared  to  bivouac  for  the 
night.  Every  arrangement  was  made  to  guard  against  a  stampede  of 
our  animals,  as  we  well  knew  that  our  wily  foe  was  watching  his 
chance  to  run  off  our  horses.  The  night  passed,  however,  without  any 
alarm.  This  camp  was  at  the  head  of  the  Big  Witchita  River,  thirty 
miles  from  our  starting^plaee  of  the  morning. 

As  we  had  moved  rapidly  the  day  before,  we  left  our  train  far  in  the 
rear,  and  this  A.M.  (21st)  we  waited  for  it  to  come  up,  which  it  did  by 
7.30,  when  each  horse  got  two  quarts  of  corn.  When  the  horses  were 
through  eating,  we  saddled  up,  and  the  First  Battalion  moved  out  on  a 
trail  leading  north,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  party  that  our 
scouts  reported  yesterday.  The  Second  Battalion  moved  northwest, 
over  some  sand-hills,  to  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Witchita,  and,  as  soon  as 
we  arrived  there.  Troop  £  was  detached  and  sent  to  the  west,  as  a 
reconnoitring  party.  The  other  three  troops  of  the  battalion  halted, 
unsaddled,  mules  were  unpacked,  and  the  men  got  dinner.  At  1 
o'clock  P.M.  we  repacked,  saddled  up,  and  marched  to  the  head  of  Peas 
River,  a  running  stream  of  good  water  in  Kit-a-qua  Valley,  where  we 
went  into  camp  for  the  night. 

Shortly  after  we  had  things  faed  in  camp,  one  of  those  frightful 
thandernstorms,  for  which  the  ^^  Staked  Plains''  are  noted,  came  up. 
The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  lightning  flashed  so  constantly 
and  was  so  brilliant  that  the  words  '^  sheets  of  flame''  do  not  do  it 
justice.  Three  o£Bcer8  of  the  command,  in  rubber  coats,  were  standing 
under  a  high  bluff  watching  the  lightning  play  among  the  horses,  which 
were  so  frightened  by  the  storm  that  they  stood  perfectly  still,  with 
their  tails  turned  to  the  beating  rain.  The  officers  stood  there,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  see  a  horse  drop  from  a  stroke  of  lightning,  when 
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suddenly  a  flashy  more  terrific  than  any  yet  seen,  came.  Immediately 
behind  them  was  a  dull,  rumbling  noise.  They  turned  simultaneously, 
and  saw  that  the  bluff  under  which  they  were  standing  was  slowly  on 
the  move,  having  been  struck  by  the  lightning,  and  an  immense  por- 
tion of  the  bluff  loosened  and  sliding  down.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
those  three  gentlemen  moved  rapidly;  in  fact,  they  took  the  dovbU 
time  away  from  the  vicinity  of  that  bluff.  In  about  an  hour,  the  storm 
passed  and  left  everything  scUurcUed. 

Late  in  the  evening,  our  indomitable  quartermaster  succeeded  in 
getting  one  wagon  to  us,  which  had  a  supply  of  fresh  beef  and  com, 
that  was  exceedingly  welcome.  The  heavy  rain  had  so  softened  the 
ground  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  up  our  train,  it  being  ^^  stuck 
in  the  mud''  some  eight  miles  in  our  rear,  the  bottom  having  virtually 
dropped  out  of  the  soil — a  state  of  affairs  familiar  to  all  who  have  cam- 
paigned in  Texas,  after  one  of  the  heavy  rains.  The  rain-storms  which 
one  experiences  in  Texas,  and  especially  on  the  "  Staked  Plains,"  may 
be  equaled  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  assertion  is  ventured 
that  said  rains  can  never  be  excelled.  Sheets  of  water  that  are  absolutely 
blinding  come  down  from  the  heavens,  and,  like  a  veil  or  a  curtain, 
cannot  be  seen  through,  at  times,  for  several  minutes.  The  writer  has 
had  more  than  fifty  such  experiences.  After  one  of  these  rains,  it  is 
impossible  to  move  for  at  least  a  day.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  is  so  thoroughly  saturated  and  softened  that  horses  sink  to  their 
fetlocks  at  every  step,  and  wagon-wheels  go  down  to  the  hub,  every  few 
yards.  The  difficulty  under  which  our  quartermaster  labored,  in  trying 
to  get  a  wagon-load  of  beef  and  com  to  us  aft;er  such  a  rain,  can  thus 
be  appreciated ;  and  he  never  would  have  succeeded  had  he  not  hitehed 
on  twelve  mules  instead  of  six. 

"We  remained  in  camp  all  day,  waiting  for  the  First  Battalion  to 
join  headquarters,  which  had  moved  with  the  Second  Battel  ion.  Early 
in  the  forenoon,  the  train  with  its  infantry  escort  came  into  camp.  The 
rain  continued  at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  made  things  very 
disagreeable  and  decidedly  uncomforteble.  It  came  down  steadily 
during  the  night,  and  we  broke  camp  early,  so  as  to  move  off  the 
ground  to  a  place  where  the  horses  could  get  some  grass,  that  about 
camp  having  been  all  tramped  into  the  wet  ground.  The  column 
marched  west  to  some  low  hills,  where  we  were  forced  to  go  into  camp, 
on  account  of  a  tremendous  rain-storm.  The  different  companies 
were  scattered  in  the  hollows  and  ravines  so  as  to  get  some  shelter  from 
the  cold  wind  that  was  blowing,  as  well  as  to  get  better  grass.  Near 
sundown,  the  First  Battelion  joined.  Some  of  the  troop  horses  had 
run  down  in  strength  and  flesh ;  they  were  unable  to  move  about  euf- 
ficiently  to  graze,  being  completely  used  up.  Several  of  them  had  to  be 
shot,  so  as  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Our 
indefatigable  quartermaster  got  our  supply-wagons  up  to  us  late  in  the 
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evening,  having  taken  five  hours  to  work  over  seven  miles  through  the 
soft,  slushy  soil. 

September  24. — We  had  a  '^  wet  norther"  all  night,  the  effects  of 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  experienced  such  a 
thing  as  campaigning  in  Texas.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  move  in 
the  morning ;  but  about  one  o'clock  it  cleared  up,  and  our  train  moved 
out  towards  the  pass  in  the  hills  from  Kit-a-qua  Valley.  We  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hills  near  sundown,  where  the  whole  command  was 
halted,  bridles  taken  off  the  horses,  and  they  were  picketed  out  to  graze, 
a  guard  being  left  with  the  horses  of  each  troop,  while  the  rest  of  the 
men  had  to  assist  in  getting  the  wagons  up  the  steep  and  slippery 
grade,  by  pulling  on  ropes  attached  to  the  wagons ;  in  addition  to  which 
the  teams  were  ^^  doubled."  Before  dark,  the  last  wagon  was  out  of 
the  valley,  and  on  the  ^^  Staked  Plains"  once  more.  Here  we 
bivouacked,  the  whole  of  the  distance  made,  with  all  our  hard  work, 
being  only  about  four  miles. 

On  the  25th,  the  cavalry  moved  out  early,  leaving  the  wagons 
where  they  were.  The  ground  was  so  soft  that  not  a  wheel  could  be 
turned,  the  horses,  as  we  moved  over  the  ground,  sinking  to  their  fet- 
locks every  few  yards.  The  surface  was  almost  miry,  and  the  men  on 
foot  bad  to  lead  their  horses.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  encountered, 
we  pushed  on  all  day,  heading  for  Tulle  Spring,  which  we  finally 
reached  near  sunset  While  waiting,  '^  standing  to  horse,"  for  the 
ground  to  be  selected  on  which  we  were  to  camp  for  the  night,  one  of 
the  scouts,  or  guides,  galloped  up  and  reported  Indians  to  the  east  of 
us,  and  that  the  lieutenant  with  the  main  body  of  the  guides  had  started 
for  them.  Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  second  battalion 
to  mount  and  move  forward. 

The  moon,  which  was  at  its  ^'  full,"  had  risen  by  this  time,  and 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  its  cold  silvery  light  as  we  moved  off  in  the 
direction  the  scout  had  reported  seeing  the  Indians.  It  was  a  weird 
scene,  the  long,  dark  column  of  mounted  men  moving  almost  silently 
over  the  thick,  short  grass,  which  deadened  the  sound  of  the  horses' 
feet  on  the  prairie ;  not  a  word  being  spoken,  expecting  every  minute 
to  come  upon  our  copper-colored  enemies,  we  pushed  on  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  failed  to  come  in  sight  of  the  Indians.  As  the 
night  was  well  advanced,  and  we  had  been  nearly  sixteen  hours  in  the 
saddle,  we  went  into  camp  in  a  series  of  ravines  which  we  had  struck 
in  oar  route.  Strong  guards  were  posted  around  the  horses,  and 
'' sleeping  parties"  were  put  in  position,  the  utmost  vigilance  being 
used  to  guard  against  any  surprise  or  attempt  to  stampede  our  ani- 
mals. 

We  were  all  glad  to  get  a  chance  to  rest,  as  we  had  had  a  long  day's 
march,  and  no  unnecessary  time  was  lost,  in  making  our  "  toilet"  for 
the  night.    We  rolled  up  in  blankets,  and  slept  horse-fashion,  with  our 
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shoes  (or  boots)  on,  every  man  with  his  shooting-iron  close  to  his  hand. 
We  had  a  quiet  night — no  alarm^ — ^for  which  we  were  thankful.  We 
remained  here  all  day,  to  give  the  poor  animals  a  chance  to  fill  them- 
selves on  the  only  food  they  had — grass, — which  was  pretty  good,  not 
having  had  much  to  eat  the  day  before.  About  6  o'clock  p.h.  we 
moved  south  some  distance,  and  came  to  a  long  depression  or  hollow  in 
the  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  rain-water,  with  plenty  of  good 
grass  all  round.  Here  we  halted  and  picketed  our  animals  out,  they 
sorely  needing  all  they  could  get  to  eat  to  keep  their  strength  up. 

Shortly  after  camping,  one  of  our  corporals  with  six  men  arrived 
from  the  First  Battalion,  which  we  had  left  at  Tulle  Spring  the  day  be- 
fore, when  we  started  out  after  the  Indians  reported  by  the  scout.  The 
corporal  reported  that  Indians  had  been  hovering  round  the  First 
Battalion  all  day,  and  had  even  exchanged  shots  with  it  Some  of  the 
scouts  also  reported  that  Indians  were  gathering  in  our  vicinity,  and, 
as  we  were  in  a  good  place  for  it,  we  might  look  out  for  a  visit  from 
them  to-night.  At  dusk,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against 
either  surprise  or  stampede ;  the  horses  were  hoppled,  side-lined,  and 
lariated,  so  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  run  or  break 
loose;  and  every  man  rolled  up  in  his  blanket,  to  get  what  sleep  he 
could,  with  a  feeling  that  he  need  not  expect  a  full  night's  rest  by  any 
means. 

Sunday,  September  27. — As  was  fully  expected,  the  Indians  at- 
tacked our  camp  last  night.  Every  preparation  had  been  made  at 
dusk  to  guard  against  surprise  or  stampede.  From  the  manner  in 
which  our  horses  were  secured,  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  start 
them,  as  long  as  good  sound  leather  and  rope  held  together.  The  men 
were  formed  on  a  skirmish-line  a  few  yards  apart  from  each  other,  out- 
side the  horses,  and  what  was  known  in  our  command  as  *^  sleeping 
parties''  were  posted  in  several  places. 

Perhaps  a  word  explaining  what  those  '^  sleeping  parties"  were 
would  not  be  amiss,  as  it  is  not  known  that  they  were  very  generally 
used  in  Indian  campaigning,  or  scouting,  and  they  proved  to  be  very 
valuable  in  several  instances  during  this  particular  campaign.  Details 
were  made  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  men,  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
non-com  missioned  officers,  whose  special  duty  was  to  proceed  to  some 
designated  point,  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  outside  the  command. 
These  points  were  always  selected  during  daylight,  by  the  commanding 
officer,  and  shown  to  the  officer  of  the  day;  the  latter,  after  dark, 
seeing  that  each  party  was  located  on  the  designated  ground,  usually 
some  ravine  or  hollow,  if  possible,  so  that  the  party  would  be  free  from 
the  observation  of  the  Indians.  A  running  guard  was  kept  up  all  night 
in  each  party,  so  that  nothing  could  approach  the  command  or  steal 
upon  it  through  these  hollows,  each  having  a  '^  sleeping  party"  in  it 
strong  enough  to  make  a  stubborn  fight  if  necessary,  and  allow  the 
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whole  oommand  to  get  under  arms  if  attacked^  or  surprise  attempted^ 
daring  the  night.    They  were  really  outposts. 

To  return  to  the  night  of  the  27th.  All  lay  down  to  get  what 
sleep  they  could,  excepting  the  ordinary  sentinels  of  the  various  guards. 
About  10.30  we  were  suddenly  fired  into,  and  bodies  of  mounted  In- 
dians charged  along  our  lines,  and,  in  fact,  all  around  us,  firing  and  yell- 
ing, to  try  and  start  our  horses ;  but  they  were  so  well  secured  that  not 
one  of  them  succeeded  in  breaking  loose.  The  Indian  fire  was  answered 
immediately,  and  for  over  half  an  hour  the  firing  on  both  sides  was 
pretty  sharp.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  rather  hazy.  The  First  Bat- 
talion was  camped  east  of  us,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  as  the 
Indians  charged  round  it,  playing  the  same  game  as  with  us,  the  night 
was  so  still,  that  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  voices  of  our  officers 
giving  the  commands.  About  midnight,  we  could  hear  the  rattling  of 
the  wheels  of  our  wagon-train  in  the  distance,  moving  up  to  us,  we  hav- 
ing cut  loose  from  it  the  day  previous.  Between  1  and  2  o'clock  a.m. 
the  Indians  withdrew  and  the  firing  ceased,  when  we  stretched  our- 
selves on  our  blankets  once  again,  to  snatch  a  little  more  of  that  much- 
needed  rest. 

About  6  o'clock  a.m.  the  whole  command  was  roused  out  and  under 
arms,  the  Indians  having  commenced  to  fire  into  us  from  a  ravine  to 
our  right,  quite  a  distance  beyond  our  farthest  picket-post  in  that  di- 
rection.    The  firing  was  so  desultory  and  without  effect  that  the  men 
were  ordered  to  attend  to  their  horses ;  but,  after  a  short  time,  it  began 
to  grow  more  lively,  and  bullets  came  faster  and  thicker,  but  with- 
out doing  any  damage,  the  range  being  very  great.     Orders  were 
sent  round  to  each  troop  commander  to  '^  saddle  up,"  which  was  done 
in  quick  time.     E  troop  being  the  nearest  to  the  general,  it  was 
mounted  and  started  off  towards  the  position  held  by  the  Indians, 
who,  when  they  saw  the  troop  coming  towards  them,  ran  to  their 
ponies,  mounted,  and  galloped  off  in  a  body  on  to  the  high  and  level 
ground,  there  being,  at  a  rough  guess,  about  three  hundred  of  them. 
E  troop  chained,  and  the  Indians  fled;  some  few  shots  were  ex- 
changed, and  a  couple  of  our  Tonk-a-way  Indian  guides,  or  '^  trailers," 
caught  one  Comanche,  who  go]:  separated  from  the  rest,  whom  the 
Tonka  killed  and  scalped.    The  whole  of  the  Second  Battalion  was 
out  on   the  high  ground  by  this  time,  but  the  Indians  had  disap- 
peared as  completely  as  if  the  ground  had  swallowed  them.    Several 
scouts  and  spies  had  been  scouring  the  country  in  advance  for  long 
distances,  the  past  few  days,  and  from  after-events  had  undoubtedly 
made  discoveries  which  they  had  reported  at  headquarters,  and  which 
aoooanted  for  our  not  taking  up  the  trail  of  the  Indians  who  had  been 
firing  into  us. 

We  returned  to  our  camping-place  and  let  the  men  get  breakfast, 
after  which  our  rations  were  overhauled,  deficiencies  made  good  (to 
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last  ten  dajs)  from  our  train,  which  had  once  more  worked  up  to  as; 
packs  and  equipments,  generally,  were  closely  inspected  to  see  that 
everything  was  in  good  order,  and  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  the  command 
marched  from  our  camping-place,  taking  a  course  due  north.  Each 
troop  had  its  pack-mule  train,  in  charge  of  a  non-commissioned  o£Bcer 
and  a  small  detachment  of  men  as  a  guard,  the  whole  marching  in  rear 
of  the  column  and  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  '^officer  of  the 
day/' 

We  marched  steadily  for  twelve  hours  before  we  halted,  which  we 
finally  did,  and  the  order  was  quietly  passed  along  the  column  to  un- 
saddle the  horses  and  unpack  the  mules.  All  the  animals  were  picketed 
out,  .but  the  ground  was  so  bare  there  was  little  or  nothing  for  them 
to  eat.  We  hastily  spread  our  blankets  on  the  wet,  bare  ground,  and 
every  man,  excepting  those  on  guard,  sought  oblivion  and  rest ;  bat 
the  fortune  of  war  did  not  allow  us  much  of  either,  for  we  had  not 
been  over  half  an  hour  in  our  blankets  before  we  were  quietly  wakened 
up  with  an  order  to  '^  pack  up"  and  ^'  saddle  up"  at  once.  Our  scoutB 
had  struck  a  trail  and  reported  it  to  be  quite  fresh.  Blankets  were 
bundled  up,  mules  packed,  horses  saddled,  and  men  mounted  and  on 
the  move  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  The  prospect  of  all 
our  long  and  weary  marching  day  and  night  being  rewarded  at  last 
drove  away  all  feeling  of  weariness,  and  every  man  was  in  his  place 
and  on  the  alert.  It  was  yet  dark  when  we  resumed  our  march,  still 
going  north,  and  just  as  the  first  faint  streaks  of  daylight  appeared  in 
the  east  we  came  square  on  to  a  wide  and  yawning  chasm,  which  proved 
to  be  Canyon  Blanco.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  dawn,  away  down  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  we  could  see  the  Indian  lodges ;  and  as  we  had  to 
march  along  the  edge  of  the  canyon  some  distance,  before  we  could  find 
any  pathway  to  descend  by,  the  morning  had  become  quite  light,  and 
the  Indians  in  the  canyon  discovered  us,  rushed  out  of  their  lodges, 
began  gathering  in  their  herds  of  ponies  and  driving  them  off  towards 
the  head  of  the  canyon. 

How  we  got  down  into  the  canyon  was  a  wonder ;  the  whole  com- 
mand was  dismounted,  and  each  officer  and  man,  leading  his  horse  in 
single-file,  took  the  narrow  zigzag  pat];^,  which  was  apparently  used  by 
nothing  but  goats  or  sheep ;  men  and  horses  slipping  down  the  steepest 
places,  stumbling  and  sliding,  one  by  one  we  reached  the  bottom.  By 
this  time,  the  Indians  nearest  us  had  fled  with  their  stock  up  the  canyon. 
Each  troop  of  cavalry,  as  it  reached  the  bottom,  was  formed  and  mounted, 
and  sent  off  at  a  gallop  after  the  Indians,  all  of  whom  succeeded  in 
getting  away,  abandoning  lodges  and  everything  in  their  flight,  scram- 
bling and  climbing  up  both  sides  of  the  canyon,  and  hiding  behind 
immense  boulders  of  rock.  A  troop  with  its  captain.  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  E.  B.  Beaumont,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  as  soon 
as  the  last  man  and  horse  was  down,  mounted,  and  took  the  gallop  up 
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the  canyon  after  the  flying  Indians  with  the  pony  herds.  H  and  L 
troops  got  down^  somehow,  on  parallel  lines,  and  were  formed,  mounted, 
and  galloped  off  together  and  abreast,  General  Mackenzie  in  the  lead. 

As  we  galloped  along,  we  passed  village  after  village  of  Indian  lodges 
both  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  all  empty  and  totally  abandoned  ;  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  buffalo-robes,  blankets,  and  every  imaginable 
thing,  in  fact,  that  the  Indians  had  in  the  way  of  property,  which  was 
hastily  gathered  up,  and  a  vain  attempt  made  by  the  squaws  to  carry  off 
and  siave ;  but  finding  the  troops  coming  up  rapidly,  they  were  forced 
to  drop  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  suddenly  take  to  the  almost  inac- 
cessible sides  of  the  canyon  to  save  themselves  from  capture.    Numbers 
of  their  pack-animals  were  running  round  loose  with  their  packs  on, 
while  others  stood  tied  to  trees,  all  having  been  abandoned  by  their 
owners,  who  were  pressed  so  hard  by  the  troops  that  they  had  to  flee 
to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  rocks  that  towered  above  us  to  the  right 
and  left.     Our  portion  of  the  command  continued  up  the  canyon  at  a 
gallop  for  at  least  two  miles,  with  the  object  of  overhauling  the  bucks 
who  had  run  off  the  pony  herds,  when  we  met  Colonel  Beaumont  with 
his  troop  returning  and  driving  before  them  quite  a  large  number  of 
Indian  ponies  which  they  had  captured.     H  and  L  troops  were  halted 
and  brought  into  line,  and  waited  for  orders.     While  sitting  on  our 
horses,  calmly  taking  in  the  surroundings,  the  Indians  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  safe  place  behind  the  immense  breastwork  of 
rocks,  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet  above  us,  opened  fire 
opon  our  line,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  made  it  so  hot  and  galling 
that  we  were  forced  to  fall  back,  the  Indians  being  so  thoroughly 
protected  in  their  position  that  we  could  do  nothing,  with  the  horses  on 
our  hands.     As  we  made  the  move,  a  trumpeter  of  L  troop  was  shot 
through  the  body  and  fell  from  his  horse ;  he  was  picked  up  and  car- 
ried to  the  rear,  every  one  expecting  to  find  him  dead  in  twenty  min- 
utes, but,  thanks  to  the  care  and  skill  of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
Choate,  the  man  lived  to  sound  the  bugle-calls  for  many  years  after. 

H  troop  wheeled  to  the  left  about  in  column  of  fours,  struck  the 
dry  bed  of  a  creek,  moved  back  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  and 
halted  here.  Mr.  Lo  got  our  range  to  perfection,  and,  for  five  minutes, 
sent  such  a  rattling  fire  into  the  troops  that  five  or  six  horses  were 
wounded^  without  hitting  a  man.  At  this  moment,  the  adjutant  of  the 
command  rode  up  and  delivered  an  order  to  the  troop  commander  to 
take  bis  troop  back  on  a  gallop,  to  the  pass  which  the  command  had 
used  to  get  down  into  the  canyon,  follow  up  the  pass  out  of  the  canyon, 
and  hold  the  head,  so  that  our  retreat  would  not  be  cut  off,  as  dem- 
onstrations had  been  made  by  a  party  of  Indians  on  the  high  table- 
land to  make  a  detour  towards  the  pass  in  question.  The  troop 
wheeled  fours  to  the  left  about,  the  command  '^  gallop''  was  given,  and 
away  we  went  on  the  same  trail  we  had  ridden  over  not  many  hours 
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before.  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  "Jacob's  laddeW'-like  ar- 
rangement, we  had  to  climb  up  to  get  oat  of  the  canyon,  dismoanted, 
and  b^an  the  toilsome  ascent,  which,  after  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour's  hard  work,  we  accomplished,  but  did  not  find  an  Indian  within 
sight. 

Meantime,  the  Indians  in  the  canyon  began  to  grow  bold,  and  came 
down  the  sides,  hiding  behind  rocks  and  trees,  and  finally  reaching  a 
natural  breastwork  or  barricade  made  by  some  huge  boulders  that  had 
rolled  down  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  and  were  spread  pretty  thickly 
over  its  bottom  in  places.  These  Indians  kept  up  a  lively  and  contin- 
uous fire  upon  the  troops.  D,  I,  and  K  companies  were  dismounted 
and  deployed  as  skirmishers  across  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  and  com- 
menced a  duel  at  long  range  with  the  Indians. 

While  this  was  progressing,  another  portion  of  the  command  was 
engaged  pulling  down  the  lodges,  chopping  up  the  lodge-poles,  and 
gathering  the  various  belongings  of  the  Indians  into  immense  piles, 
of  which  bonfires  were  made.  Still  another  detachment  was  employed 
collecting  the  pony  herd,  and  getting  it  out  of  the  canyon  by  the  same 
path  which  the  troops  used.  As  our  skirmish-line  advanced,  the  In- 
dians retired,  springing  from  behind  one  rock  to  the  protection  of 
another,  until  finally  they  took  to  the  inaccessible  sides  of  the  canyon 
once  more ;  then,  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  the  large  number  of 
ponies  captured,  the  command  commenced  to  withdraw  from  the 
canyon,  which  was  finally  vacated  by  the  troops  between  3  and  4 
o'clock  P.M.  When  the  whole  command  with  the  herd  of  captured 
Indian  ponies  was  assembled  on  the  high. prairie,  it  was  organized  into 
what  might  be  called  a  "  hollow  square."  One  troop  in  line  of  battle 
rode  in  the  advance,  on  each  side  marched  two  troops  in  column  of 
twos,  and  one  troop  marched  in  line  in  rear,  making  a  large  square,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  captured  ponies  were  driven  along.  One  troop 
marched  in  rear  of  all  as  rear-guard. 

We  marched  rapidly  until  nearly  1  o'clock  A.M.,  when  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  welcome  light  from  the  camp-fires  of  the  infantry  guard- 
ing our  supply-train.  The  ponies  were  at  once  driven  into  the  corrals 
formed  by  wagons,  and  a  strong  guard  placed  over  them.  Our  horses 
were  unsaddled,  picketed,  and  fed  full  rations  of  corn,  which  the  poor 
animals  sadly  needed.  After  getting  a  cup  of  cofiee,  all  hands  rolled 
up  in  their  blankets  and  lay  down  on  mother  earth  to  obtain  some  of 
"  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  been  thirty-four  hours  in  the  sad- 
dle, riding  over  seventy  miles,  and  having  two  or  three  hours'  fighting 
and  hard  work  generally,  that  same  mother  earth  was  as  welcome  as  a 
feather  bed. 

One  who  was  thebe. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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III. 

1836.  TA^  CheroJcees  in  Wdr-PairU. — Seldom  in  the  history  of  human 
affairs  does  a  people  pass  through  a  more  gloomy  period  than  was 
experienced  by  all  Texans  during  the  year  1836.  Up  to  this  period 
the  Indians  inhabititig  East  Texas  had  remained  sufficiently  quiet. 
But  the  survey  and  location  of  lands  claimed  by  these  tribes  had  already 
produced  an  unpleasant  feeling  between  the  two  races,  and  now  that 
they  were  being  urged  to  open  rebellion  by  the  treacherous  Mexican 
emissaries,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  Santa  Anna  to  visit  the  different 
tribes  and  obtain  their  co-operation/  fears  were  entertained  that  these 
powerful  tribes  would  soon  be  on  the  war-path.  This  imminent  danger 
was  increased  by  the  threats  and  movements  of  the  different  tribes. 

To  more  correctly  ascertain  the  facts,  and,  if  possible,  to  persuade 
them  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  vigilance  committee  at  Nacog- 
doches dispatched  agents  to  the  different  tribes  of  Indians.^  C.  H. 
Sims  and  William  Sims,  who  were  sent  to  the  Cherokees,  reported  them 
to  be  hostile  and  making  preparations  for  war,  and  that  they  were  drying 
beef  and  preparing  meal.  They  also  said  that  they  were  about  sending 
off  their  women  and  children ;  that  they  had  murdered  Brooks  Wil- 
liams, an  American  trader  among  them ;  that  they  said  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  composed  of  Caddoes,  Keechies,  lonies,  Techuacanies,  Wacoes, 
and  Comanches,  were  expected  to  attack  the  American  settlements; 
that  the  Cherokees  gave  every  indication  of  joining  the  Mexicans;  that 
the  number  of  warriors  encamped  along  the  Trinity  was  estimated  at 
seventeen  hundred ;  and  that  Bolles,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Chero- 
kees, advised  the  agents  to  leave  the  country  at  once,  as  they  were  in 
imminent  danger. 

M.  B.  Menard,  who  was  sent  to  the  Shawnee,  Delaware,  and 
Kickapoo  tribes,  reported  that  while  these  tribes  were  friendly,  they 
had  been  visited  by  Bolles,  who  urged  them  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Americans,'  and  that  insomuch  as  the  Mexicans  had  ever  excelled 

»  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  « Ibid.,  p.  127. 

*  Depofiitions  of  William  Sims,  G.  H.  Sims,  and  M.  B.  Menard,  taken  before 
Henry  Baguet,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  vigilance,  April  11,  1886. 
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the  Americans  in  kindness  towards  the  aboriginal  tribes,  thej  were 
naturally  disposed  to  join  them/ 

But  man  proposes :  (jod  disposes.  How  tmlj  fortunate  it  was  for 
Texas  that  during  the  earlj  part  of  this  year,  so  eventful  in  our  his- 
tory.  Colonel  Ellis  P.  Bean;  a  warm  personal  friend  of  General  Sam 
Houston  and  of  all  Texans,  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Indians  in 
East  Texas.  With  true  and  patriotic  devotion,  an  almost  enviable 
share  of  patience,  and  with  that  stoical  indiflerence  to  danger,  which 
was  such  a  marked  characteristic  in  the  checkered  life  of  this  brave  and 
eccentric  hero.  Bean'  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Indians  quiet  until  after 
the  decisive  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  where  the  victory  of  the  Texans  gave 
them  such  a  prestige  that  the  civilized  tribes  remained  peaceable,  though 
grave  fears  were  then  entertained  that,  if  the  Texans  were  defeated,  the 
whites  in  East  Texas  would  be  killed  or  driven  from  their  homes.* 

Parhelia  Fort  Massacre. — ^The  Parker  family  emigrated  from  Mis- 
souri in  1833,  settling  near  the  present  town  of  Groesbeck,  in  Limestone 
County,  where  they  built  a  fort  to  protect  themselves  against  the  frequent 
incursions  of  the  Indians  into  that  sparsely-settled  section.  Parker's 
feeble  little  colony  at  that  time  consisted  of  about  eight  families.  These 
families  were  truly  the  advance  guard  of  civilization  in  that  part  of  oar 
frontier.  Fort  Houston,  in  Anderson  County,  being  the  nearest  protec- 
tion, except  their  own  trusted  rifles.  Here  the  struggling  little  colony 
remained  until  the  latter  part  of  1835,  when  the  hostility  of  the  Indians 
and  Mexicans  forced  the  little  band  of  brave  men  and  women  to  abandon 
their  fort.  On  arriving  at  the  Trinity  River,  they  were  compelled  to 
halt  in  consequence  of  an  overflow.  Before  they  could  cross  the  river, 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  news  reached  them  that  Santa  Anna  and 
his  Mexican  hordes  had  been  confronted  and  defeated  at  San  Jacinto, 
and  that  Texas  was  free  from  Mexican  tyranny.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
news  the  fleeing  settlers  were  oveijoyed,  and  at  once  returned  to  their 
desolate  homes.  The  Parker  colony  now  retraced  its  steps,  going  to 
Fort  Houston,  where  they  remained  a  few  days  in  order  to  procure 
supplies,  after  which  they  made  their  way  to  Fort  Parker  to  look  after 
their  stock  and  to  prepare  for  a  crop.  These  hardy  sons  of  toil  spent 
their  nights  sometimes  in  the  fort  and  sometimes  on  their  farms.  On 
the  night  of  May  18,  1836,  they  slept  at  the  fort,  and  left  the  next 
morning  to  work  on  their  farms^  as  was  their  custom.  About  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  19  th,  the  fort  was  visited  by  about  six  hundred  Comanche 
and  Caddo  Indians.  On  approaching,  the  Indians  presented  a  white 
flag,  at  the  same  time  making  signs  of  friendship.     At  this  time  there 

4 

*  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

B  For  an  interesting  autobiography  of  Colonel  Bills  P.  Bean  (written  by  himself 
about  the  year  1816),  see  Yoakum's  '*  History  of  Texas,''  vol.  1.,  Appendix  No.  II., 
pp.  403-458. 

•  Thrall's  History  of  Texas,  part  yii.  p.  456. 
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were  only  thirty-four  people  in  the  fort^  the  others  having  gone  out  to 
work  on  their  farms,  as  above  mentioned.  Of  the  thirty-four  persons 
remaining  in  the  fort,  only  six  were  able  to  bear  arms,  viz.:  Elder  John 
Parker,  Benjamin  and  Silas  Parker,  Samuel  and  Robert  Frost,  and 
J.  £.  Dwight^  There  were  ten  women  and  eighteen  helpless  children. 
The  Indians  inquired  for  a  water-hole  at  which  to  camp,  at  the 
same  time  asking  for  a  beef.  Not  daring  to  resent  them  or  refuse  to 
give  them  the  desired  information,  Mr.  Benjamin  Parker  stepped  out 
to  direct  them  to  the  water,  when  he  was  instantly  killed.  The  savages 
then  rushed  into  the  fort  uttering  the  most  unearthly  and  blood-cur- 
dling yells  that  ever  greeted  the  ears  of  mortals.  The  frightful  and 
sickening  tragedy  was  soon  enacted.  Of  the  six  men  above  mentioned, 
all  were  killed,  except  Mr.  Dwight,  who  made  his  escape.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Parker  was  wounded,  and  by  feigning  death  escaped.  Old  Granny 
Parker  was  outraged,  stabbed,  and  left  for  dead.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kel- 
log,  Mrs.  Rachel  Plummer  (daughter  of  James  Parker),  her  son  James 
Piatt  Plummer,  two  years  old,  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  eight  years  old, 
and  her  brother  John  Parker,  six  years  old,  all  children  of  Silas 
Parker,  were  taken  prisoners.  Others  were  taken  prisoners  but  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape,  and  after  several  days  of  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  made  their  way  to  the  settlements  on  the  Brazos,  in  what 
is  now  Grimes  County. 

Mrs.  Kello^  remained  a  prisoner  with  the  Indians  about  six 
months,  and  Mrs.  Plummer  about  thirteen  months.  Soon  after  her 
capture  she  was  delivered  of  a  child.  The  crying  of  her  infant  an- 
noyed her  captors,  and  the  mother  was  forced  to  yield  up  her  offspring 
to  the  merciless  fiends,  to  be  murdered  before  her  eyes,  with  all  the 
demonstrations  of  brutality  intact  in  those  savages.  With  an  old  knife, 
the  weeping  mother  was  allowed  to  dig  a  grave  and  bury  her  babe. 
After  this  she  was  given  as  a  servant  to  a  cruel  old  squaw,  who  treated 
her  in  a  most  brutal  manner.  Her  sou  had  been  carried  off  by  another 
party  to  the  far  West,  and  she  supposed  her  husband  and  father  had 
been  killed  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  Her  infant  was  dead,  and 
death  to  her  would  have  been  a  sweet  relief.  Life  was  a  burden,  and, 
driven  almost  to  desperation,  she  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to  the 
bmtal  old  squaw.  At  a  time  when  the  two  were  some  distance  from, 
though  still  in  sight  of  the  camp,  her  mistress  attempted  to  beat  her 
with  a  club.  Determined  not  to  submit  to  this,  she  wrenched  the  club 
from  the  hands  of  the  squaw  and  knocked  her  down. 

The  Indians,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  proceedings  from  their 
camp,  now  came  up  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  She  fully 
expected  to  be  killed,  but  they  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  crying 
"Bueno!  Buenol"  (well  done!)  She  now  fared  much  better  and 
soon  became  a  great  favorite,  and  was  known  as  the  '*  Fighting  Squaw." 
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She  was,  eventoallj,  sold  to  a  Santa  F^  trader^  who  took  her  to  Mis- 
souriy  where  she  soon  made  her  way  back  to  her  husband  in  Texas. 
She  died  about  nine  months  aflter  reaching  home.  Her  son,  after  six 
long  and  weary  years  of  captivity,  during  which  time  he  had  lived 
among  many  different  tribes  and  traveled  several  thousand  miles,  was 
restored  to  his  family.  Both  he  and  his  father  are  now  dead.®  Cynthia 
Ann  Parker  remained  twenty-five  years  with  the  Indians,  and  became 
the  wife  of  a  celebrated  chief.  She  was  recaptured  by  General  Boss, 
now  living  at  Waco,  a  full  account  of  which  (as  given  by  Boss)  will 
be  given  in  one  of  the  future  articles  of  this  series. 

It  is  said  that  Cynthia's  brother,  John,  had  quite  a  romantic  adven- 
ture while  a  prisoner.  The  tribe  of  Indians  to  which  he  belonged, 
while  on  one  of  its  raids  into  Mexico,  captured  a  very  beautiful  Mexi- 
can maiden.  The  two  made  love  to  each  other  at  first  sight,  and  were 
soon  engaged  to  be  married.  John  took  the  smallpox,  and  was  left 
by  the  Indians  to  die.  But  the  little  Aztec  beauty  refused  to  leave 
her  lover,  insisting  on  her  captors  leaving  her  to  take  care  of  him. 
To  this,  the  Indians  finally  agreed,  but  not  until  the  two  had  pledged 
themselves  to  rejoin  the  tribe  after  recovering.  John  finally  recovered| 
but  instead  of  rejoining  the  Indians,  the  two  made  their  way  to  the 
white  settlements,  where  they  were  united  in  marriage,  and  it  is  said 
they  are  still  living  on  a  stock  ranch  in  West  Texas,  surrounded  by 
their  children,  to  whom  they  often  relate  their  adventures. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  at  the  fort  was  brought  to  the  men  who 
were  at  work  on  their  farms,  by  one  of  the  women  who  had  made  her 
escape  when  the  attack  was  first  made.  Catching  up  and  picking  the 
flints  of  their  trusty  rifles,  the  little  party  started  to  the  fort,  determined 
to  rescue  their  loved  ones,  even  against  such  fearful  odds.  On  their 
way  they  encountered  a  small  party  of  Indians  who  had  a  Mr.  Nixon, 
Mrs.  Silas  Parker,  and  two  of  her  children,  prisoners.  The  Indians, 
taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  that  a  large  foroe 
was  near  by,  dropped  their  prisoners,  fleeing  to  the  main  body,  which 
was  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  From  the  fort  the  men 
could  see  their  friends  surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  painted  warriors, 
who  were  whipping  and  maltreating  the  helpless  women  and  children 
in  every  conceivable  way.  It  was  truly  heart-rending  to  see  their 
loved  ones  stretch  out  their  hands  and  call  on  them  for  help,  but  as 
soon  as  the  men  would  move  in  the  direction  of  the  Indians,  aboat 
thirty  or  forty  mounted  warriors,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  strung 
and  drawn,  and  besmeared  with  their  war-paint,  would  charge  them, 
uttering  the  most  unearthly  yells,  at  the  same  time  taunting  them  as 
cowards  and  squaws,  but  on  the  presentation  of  their  guns  they  would 
halt,  right-about  wheel,  and  retire  to  a  safe  distance.  This  oontinued 
until  they  had  passed  through  a  prairie  of  about  forty  acres  and  entered 
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the  woods,  when  they  ceased  to  pursue,  supposing  that  they  were  being 
led  into  an  ambuscade.  The  little  party  of  helpless  whites  now  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  rescuing  the  prisoners,  and  began  hunting  for  a  place 
of  safety  for  those  who  had  escaped,  fearing  another  attack  from  the 
Indians.  They  carried  Mrs.  Parker  and  her  children  about  five  miles, 
stopping  several  times  for  the  exhausted  mother  to  rest.  Mr.  Anglin 
was  compelled  to  dip  water  in  his  shoe  to  give  her  drink.  On  their 
way  to  a  place  of  safety,  the  party  met  with  old  man  Bates,  his  son 
Silas,  and  old  man  Lunn.  They  carried  Mrs.  Parker  and  her  children 
into  the  Navasota  bottom,  leaving  them  with  Mr.  Bates,  and  agreeing 
upon  a  signal,  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  on  their  return. 

Mr.  Anglin,  David  and  Evans  Faulkenbury,  and  Silas  Bates 
started  back  to  the  fort  to  succor  the  wounded  and  those  who  might 
have  escaped.  On  their  way  to  the  fort  the  party  found  old  Oranny 
Parker,  whom  the  Indians  had  wounded  and  left  for  dead,  in  an  almost 
nude  condition.'  Secreting  Mrs.  Parker  where  she  would  not  be  found 
by  the  Indians,  the  men  made  their  way  to  the  fort  Finding  no  one 
at  the  fort,  they  at  once  returned  to  where  Oranny  Parker  had  been 
hid,  carrying  her  to  the  place  where  the  other  parties  had  been  hid. 
The  signal  was  now  given,  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  party  now  remained  in  the  bottom  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  old  men  of  the  party  were  left  with  the  women 
and  children  in  their  hiding-place,  while  the  young  men  again  went 
back  to  the  fort  to  get  provisions  and  horses,  and  to  look  after  the  dead. 
On  reaching  the  fort,  they  found  five  or  six  horses,  a  few  old  saddles, 
and  some  meal,  bacon,  and  honey.  Fearing  an  attack  from  the  In- 
dians, who  might  still  be  lurking  around,  they  left  without  burying 

*  Being  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  others,  Mr.  Anglin  saw  his  first  and 
only  ghost.     He  says,  "  It  was  dressed  in  white,  with  long,  white  hair  streaming 
down  its  back.    I  admit  that  I  was  worse  scared  at  this  moment  than  when  the 
Indians  were  yelling  and  charging  us.    Seeing  me  hesitate,  my  ghost  now  beckoned 
me  to  come  on.    Approaching  the  object  it  proved  to  be  old  Granny  Parker,  whom 
the  Indians  had  wounded  and  stripped,  with  the  exception  of  her  underwear.    She 
had  made  her  way  to  the  house  from  the  fort,  by  crawling  the  entire  distance.    I 
took  some  bed-clothing,  and  carrying  her  some  distance  from  the  house  made 
her  a  bed,  covered  her  up,  and  left  her  until  we  should  return  from  the  fort.     On 
arriving  at  the  fort,  we  could  not  see  a  single  individual  nor  hear  a  human  sound. 
But  the  dogs  were  barking,  the  cattle  lowing,  the  horses  neighing,  and  the  hogs 
squealing,  making  a  hideous  and  strange  medley  of  sounds.     Mrs.  Parker  had  told 
me  where  she  had  left  some  silver,  $106.50.    This  I  found  under  a  hickory  bush 
by  moonlight.    Finding  no  one  at  the  fort,  we  returned  to  where  we  had  hid 
Granny  Parker.    On  taking  her  up  behind  me,  we  went  to  where  we  had  left  the 
other  parties  hid,  and  giving  the  signal,  it  was  answered  by  Mr.  Nixon,  whom  we 
had  not  seen  since  his  cowardly  flight  at  the  time  he  was  rescued  by  us  from  the 
Indiana.     In  the  book  published  by  James  W.  Parker,  on  pages  10  and  11,  he 
states  that  Nixon  liberated  Mrs.  Parker  from  the  Indians  and  rescued  old  Granny 
Parker.     I  positively  assert  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  I  am  willing  to  be  qualified 
to  the  statement  I  here  make,  and  can  prove  the  same  by  Silas  H.  Bates,  now  living 
near  Groesbeck." 
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the  dead.  Betnrning  to  their  comrades  in  the  bottom,  they  all  con- 
cealed themselves  until  the  next  night,  when  thej  started  through  the 
woods  to  Fort  Houston.  After  wandering  around  and  traveling  for 
three  days  and  nights,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort,  when  the 
fate  of  their  companions  was  soon  made  known.  A  company  of  twelve 
men  was  soon  collected,  and  at  once  repaired  to  Fort  Parker  to  bury 
the  dead  and  drive  to  the  settlements  the  few  remaining  horses  and 
cattle  which  the  Indians  failed  to  kill. 

The  Indians  had  returned  to  the  fort  the  night  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  burial  party  from  Fort  Houston ;  they  had  plundered 
the  fort,  killed  all  the  cattle,  and  carried  away  all  the  horses  they  oonld 
find ;  and  after  mangling  and  mutilating  the  bodies  of  their  dead  vic- 
tims, they  fled  to  their  mountain  retreats.  The  dead  bodies  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  murdered  in  the  fort,  were  exposed 
to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  prairies  about  one  week,  until  they  were  buried 
by  the  returning  party,  as  above  narrated.  Their  remains  now  repose 
near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Parker,  in  Limestone  County.  Unadorned 
are  their  graves ;  not  even  a  slab  of  marble  or  a  memento  of  any  kind 
has  been  erected  to  tell  the  traveler  the  spot  where  rest  the  remains 
of  this  brave  little  band  of  pioneer  heroes,  who  wrestled  for  the  mastery 
of  this  proud  domain.  It  is  a  burning  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  oar 
proud  and  populous  State  that  there  has  been  no  appropriation  made 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  granite  shaft;  upon  this  sacred  spot,  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  small  and 
meagre  pittance  required  to  accomplish  this  will  be  generously  donated. 

OQier  Indian  Raids, — In  August  of  this  year  the  Indians  again 
came  into  the  settlements,  this  time  going  down  the  Y^ua  Creek,  by  the 
neighborhood  of  Burton,  on  a  horse-stealing  expedition.  After  making 
a  successful  raid,  they  left  without  committing  any  murders.  A  few 
months  aft«r  this,  in  November,  the  same  party  repeated  their  visit,  this 
time  killing  Hon.  J.  G.  Robinson  and  his  brother  on  Cummings's  Creek, 
in  Fayette  County .^^  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  good  and  brave  man,  and 
his  death  was  deeply  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  YelasGO,  in  1832.  In  1833  he  settled  on  his  headright  league, 
on  the  west  side  of  Cummings's  Creek.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  hts 
death,  a  member  of  the  first  session  of  the  First  Congress.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  members  of  Congress  to  administer  the  oath  of  o£Soe  to 
the  newly-appointed  magistrates.  On  the  26th  day  of  November, 
1836,  he  and  his  brother  rode  over  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Stevens,  on 
Clear  Creek,  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Stevens,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  fill  that  position.  As  the  two  brothers  were  return- 
ing, they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  both  were  instantly  killed  and 
scalped.  Later  in  the  day  this  same  party  of  Indians,  on  leaving  the 
settlement,  killed  the  Gotier  family,  still  higher  up  on  the  head-waters 
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of  Rabb's  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Giddings,  in 
Lee  County.    The  next  day  they  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
near  the  three  forks  of  Little  River,  in  Bell  County,  but  were  repulsed; 
not,  however,  without  considerable  exertion  and  cool  bravery  upon  the 
pa)rt  of  the  inmates.    On  seeing  the  Indians  approaching,  the  family 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  house,  when  the  doors  were  securely  barred. 
Failing  to  dislodge  the  inmates,  the  Indians  now  resorted  to  strategy, 
shooting  burning  arrows  into  the  roof  of  the  house.     Having  no  water 
at  hand  to  throw  upon  the  flaming  house-top,  the  family  had  almost 
resigned  itself  to  the  apparently  inevitable  fate  that  awaited  them, 
when  Mrs.  Taylor — brave  heroine — bethought  herself  of  several  vessels 
filled  with  milk,^^  to  which  she  at  once  resorted  and  used  in  quelling 
the  flames.     Failing  in  this,  the  Indians  now  retreated  on  the  approach 
of  a  pursuing  party,  who  fortunately  came  up  at  this  time.    Still  later 
in  November  a  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  wife  were  killed  near  Wheelock, 
and  their  daughter  taken  prisoner.    Afber  several  months  of  captivity, 
during  which  time  she  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  most  brutal  outrages 
of  her  captors,  she  was  sold  by  them  to  the  Mexicans,  from  whom  she 
was  subsequently  recovered." 

1887.  Captain  JErath^a  Indian  Mght, — As  the  memorial  year  of 
'36  passed  out  and  a  new  year  dawned  upon  the  young  republic,  our 
Indian  troubles  began  rapidly  to  increase.  Almost  every  day  the 
murder  of  some  unprotected  citizen  or  the  stealing  of  their  horses  was 
heralded  throughout  the  land.  The  Indians  were  now  depredating 
upon  the  border  settlements  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  it  had 
become  necessary  to  keep  out  spies  or  scouts  to  warn  the  settlements  of 
any  threatened  invasion.    Two  companies  of  rangers,  who  acted  in 

**  Statement  of  Hon.  George  C.  Pendleton,  Representative  from  Bell  County. 
^  "  At  last  news  reached  us  that  the  little  daughter  of  Harvey  (whose  sad  fate 
hta  been  recorded)  was  alive  in  Mexico,  and  a  negro  girl  whose  life  had  been  spared 
by  the  Indians  in  the  midst  of  the  same  massacre.    Great  anxiety  was  felt  by  us  for 
the  rescue  of  the  child.    Her  uncle,  James  Talbert,  was  then  living  in  Alabama. 
After  long  search  and  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  this  brother  in  Christ  found 
the  child.     She  had  been  sold  by  the  Indians,  and  was  now  greatly  attached  to  her 
Mexican  mother.    Her  arm  had  been  broken  during  the  killing  of  her  parents.    She 
was  carried  by  her  uncle  to  Alabama,  and  by  him  was  afterwards  brought  to  Texas. 
They  settled  near  where  her  parents  were  killed.    She  has  since  married,  and  when 
recently  heard  from  (1873)  was  living.     I  have  often  since  been  at  her  house,  and 
used  the  family  Bible  at  worship  owned  by  her  father,  and  which  yet  has  upon  its 
pages  the  blood  of  her  parents  spilled  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians  on  that  fearful 
night.*' — Elder  Z.  N.  Morrell,  in  "  Flowers  and  Fruits  in  the  Wilderness,  or  Forty- 
six  Years  in  Texas  and  Two  Winters  in  Honduras,"  pp.  68,  69.  « 

The  estimated  number  of  Indians  in  Texas,  in  1886,  was  about  14,200,  divided 
as  follows :  Wacoes,  400 ,-  Tehuacanies,  200 ;  Tonkaways,  800 ;  Cooshatties,  850 ; 
Alabamas,  250 ;  Comanches,  2000  (this  was  doubtless  far  under  the  actual  number) ; 
Caddoee,  500;  Lipans  (Lapans),  900;  small  bands,  800;  to  which  add  the  civilized 
tribes  of  East  Texas, — Cherokees,  Kickapoos,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Potowato- 
mies,  Delawares,  Shawnees,  etc., — 8000  =  14,200.— Morflt  to  Forsyth,  August  27, 
1886. 
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concert  with  each  other,  had  been  stationed,  one  at  the  falls  on  the 
Brazos,  and  the  other  at  Fort  Griffin,  on  Little  River.  The  scouts 
from  the  two  forts  met  on  middle  ground  each  day,  where  they  ex- 
changed news  with  each  other. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  January,  the  two  companies  met  as  usual,  both 
reporting  that  the  trail  between  the  two  forts  had  been  crossed  by 
Indians  going  in  a  northwesterly  direction  towards  Elm  Creek,  in  what 
is  now  Bell  County,  then  included  in  Robertson's  colony,  or  "Old 
Milam  Land  District,"  as  it  was  then  styled.  From  the  signs  made 
by  the  Indians,  the  conclusion  was  at  once  reached  that  it  was  only  a 
small  thieving  party  on  a  horse-stealing  expedition.  Captain  George 
B.  Erath  (now  living  at  Waco),  with  a  company  of  fifteen  rangers, 
some  from  each  fort,  immediately  repaired  to  the  point  where  the 
Indians  had  intersected  the  trail,  following  in  the  direction  they  had 
gone,  almost  to  the  mouth  of  Elm  Creek.  Here  they  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  a  number  of  trails  came  together,  showing  evidently  that  the 
Indians  were  not  few,  as  first  supposed,  but  many.  They  had,  it  seems, 
up  to  this  point  been  traveling  in  small  parties,  and  it  was  one  of  these 
parties  whose  signs  had  been  discovered  between  the  forts. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  rangers  from  an  elevated  position  saw 
the  smoke  ascending  from  the  camp-fires  of  the  Indians,  in  a  densely 
timbered  bottom  near  by;  and  from  the  number  of  camp-fires  they 
concluded  that  the  enemy  were  in  considerable  force.     But  nothing 
daunting  the  brave  Captain  Erath  and  his  trusty  little  company,  an 
attack  was  at  once  determined  upon,  notwithstanding  the  great  peril 
which  the  few  would  encounter  in  fighting  against  such  fearful  odds. 
Tying  their  horses  some  distance  out,  the  sixteen,  with  much  difficulty, 
under  the  cover  of  night,  cautiously  approached  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Indians.   Arriving  at  the  point  before  day,  they  took  shelter  under  the 
bank  of  the  creek  within  thirty  feet  of  the  fires,  and  silently  awwted 
the  coming  of  the  morn.     Strange  to  say,  the  dogs  of  the  Indians,  as 
watchful  as  they  are,  did  not  discover  the  near  approach  of  the  whites. 
Daylight  soon  appeared,  and  the  Indians  now  begftn  to  arise  from  their 
beds  and  stand  about  the  fires.    Erath  had  divided  hb  men  into  groups 
of  threes,  and  ordered  them  to  shoot  at  different  fires,  and  to  be  certain 
that  no  two  were  to  shoot  at  the  same  Indians.    Just  as  the  last  In- 
dians were  huddling  around  the  fires,  the  dogs  made  the  diaoovery,  and 
directed  attention  to  the  spot  where  the  rangers  lay  in  ambush,  eagerly 
waiting  for  the  fray.    The  command  was  now  given,  and  at  the  orack 
of  tlie  rifles  a  number  of  Indians  fell  at  every  camp-fire.   The  Indians 
were  panic-stricken,  and  a  general  stampede  now  ensued  among  the 
survivors.     Every  gun  was  now  empty,  and  the  Indians  were  thought 
to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fift;y  in  number.     Discovering  that  the 
rangers  were  few,  they  soon  rallied,  and  the  fight  became  a  desperate 
one.     Erath  ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
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himsdf  in  die  ror  ^  tber  mre  reticadne.  \ll>ik  makiof  this  retreat, 
two  of  his  mcDy  Frank  CfaildreaB  and  David  Chike,  ir»e  killed  out- 
right, while  crossii^  a  lavine.^ 

A  laige  nmnber  of  the  Indians  had  guns.  Some  ftMtr  or  fifty 
balls  were  aflenrards  found  imbedded  in  the  trees  at  the  point  where 
the  rangers  first  showed  themselves  in  their  retreat  from  the  cn?ek. 
The  Indians  were  now  pr»»ing  them  voy  closely.  Captain  Erath 
was  on  one  aide  <^  the  ravine,  and  a  large  Indian  on  the  other.  The 
gans  o!  both  were  empty,  and  both  were  horriedly  loading  their 
pieces^  glandng  at  eadi  othor.  There  was  no  time  for  the  precise 
measuring  of  their  powder,  and  Erath  in  his  hurry  and  excitement 
poured  down  a  handful.  When  they  were  loaded,  they  raisal  their 
gnus  at  the  same  moment.  There  were  two  loud  and  simultaneous 
reports.  Both  fell ;  the  Indian  to  rise  no  more,  but  Erath  instantly 
rose  to  his  feet.  A  ranger  cried  out,  "  George,  are  you  hurt  ?''  "  No, 
I  ish  not  hurt ;  my  gun  knocks  down  before  and  behind."  ^^  His  gun 
had  killed  the  Indian  and  kicked  him  down.  The  fourteen  Americans 
soon  got  out  of  the  bottom  and  to  their  horses,  and  made  their  way 
back  to  the  forts,  leaving  behind  them  their  two  dead  comrades.  The 
Indians  buried  their  dead  in  a  pond  of  water  and  fled.  They  were 
pursued  the  next  day,  but  could  not  be  overtaken.'' 

Later,  on  the  28th  day  of  this  month,  Mr.  Abraham  Anglin,  ac- 
companied by  David  and  Evans  Faulkenbury,  Dauthet,  Hunter,  and 
Anderson,  left  Fort  Houston,  in  Anderson  County,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  up  some  hogs  that  had  strayed.  Finding  some  of  them  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Trinity,  they  sent  them  back  by  Dauthet  and 
Hunter,  who  promised  to  return  on  the  folio wmg  day  and  bring  a 
canoe  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  river.  Being  impatient  to  ac- 
complish their  mission,  the  remaining  four  men  constructed  a  raft  of 
1<^,  and  crossed  over  the  river.  After  searching  all  the  afternoon 
without  success,  they  repaired  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  meet  the 
parties  with  the  canoe. 

"  Poor  Childress  was  not  killed  on  the  field,  but  was  afterwards  found  some 
distance  from  the  ravine,  his  lifeless  body  resting  against  a  tree  with  bis  gun  by 
his  side.  His  brother  Robert  (our  Colonel  Bob)  Childress,  who  was  one  of  the 
rangers  in  this  fight,  now  (August  1,  1885)  lives  in  Bell  County,  near  the  scene  of 
the  battle-field,  and  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this  narrative.  Clarke  was 
scalped  and  his  hands  were  cut  off. 

>*  "  Flowers  and  Fruits  in  the  "Wilderness,"  by  Z.  N.  Morrell,  page  61. 

^  This  statement  is  made  upon  the  authority  of  the  last  company  of  men  who 
went  out  to  bury  the  dead. 

Speaking  of  the  events  just  recorded,  one  of  the  early  settlers  who  participated 
in  most  of  the  stirring  events  of  this  period  says,  **  But  for  this  engagement,  this 
large  body  of  Indians  would  very  soon  have  been  down  in  the  settlements  below, 
killing,  burning,  and  stealing ;  for  they  never  came  down  in  those  days  without 
desperate  ends  in  view." — Z.  N.  Morrell,  in  "Flowers  and  Fruits  in  the  Wilder- 
ness.'* 
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Arriving  at  the  river^  they  found  no  canoe  bat  plenty  of  Indian 
signs,  and,  supposing  the  tracks  to  have  been  made  by  friendly  Indians^ 
they  went  near  the  river  where  the  bank  shielded  them  from  the  wind, 
and  lay  down  to  await  the  coming  of  their  two  comrades.  Being  con- 
siderably fatigued  by  their  day's  tramp,  all  now  fell  asleep,  but  were 
soon  awakened  by  the  war-whoop  and  firing  of  Indians. 

About  thirty  sneaking  redskins  had  crept  up  within  five  or  six  yards 
of  them,  some  armed  with  guns,  who  now  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the 
sleeping  men.  David  Faulkenbury  received  a  severe  wound,  and  at 
once  arose  with  his  gun  in  hand.  Anderson  had  already  received  a 
wound,  and  just  as  Anglin  arose  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  thigh,  inflict- 
ing a  severe  wound.  David  Faulkenbury  now  handed  Anglin  a  gun, 
and  called  out,  *^  Come  on,  boys,  it's  time  to  go,''  at  the  same  time  throw- 
ing his  gun  into  the  river  and  plunging  into  the  water,  followed  by 
Anderson.  Evans  Faulkenbury  and  Anglin  sprang  behind  an  ash*tree, 
intending  to  shoot  at  the  Indians,  but  they  had  concealed  themselves 
behind  a  bluff,  and  knowing  it  to  be  folly  for  two  to  fight  against  so 
many  Indians,  who  now  had  every  advantage,  Mr.  Anglin  jumped  into 
the  river  and  swam  to  the  opposite  side,  leaving  poor  Faulkenbury 
to  his  fate.  As  Anglin  was  swimming  across,  the  Indians  were  dis- 
charging their  arrows  in  rapid  succession  at  him,  and  just  as  he  was 
making  his  way  out  on  the  opposite  bank  (which  was  steep  and  difficult 
of  ascent)  he  received  several  slight  wounds.  Weak  and  exhausted, 
however,  as  he  was,  he  finally  succeeded  in  making  his  way  out,  where 
he  found  David  Faulkenbury  too  badly  wounded  to  travel.  Faulken- 
bury informed  Anglin  that  he  was  unable  to  travel,  and  that  it  would 
be  best  to  leave  hinf  and  make  his  way  to  the  fort  as  soon  as  possible 
for  assistance. 

Anglin  had  only  gone  about  four  hundred  yards  when  he  met 
the  man  Hunter  with  the  canoe.  Leaving  the  canoe.  Hunter  now 
took  Anglin  up  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and  traveled  at  a  rapid 
gait  towards  the  fort.  They  soon  overtook  Anderson,  who  being  se- 
verely wounded  and  almost  entirely  exhausted,  insisted  on  being  left 
until  they  should  return  from  the  fort  with  assistance.  The  two  men 
soon  reached  the  fort,  where  Mr.  Anglin,  whose  wounds  were  paining 
him  considerably,  received  attention.  A  company  of  men  went  back 
the  same  night  to  look  after  the  remainder  of  the  party  who  had  been 
left  behind,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  them  until  the  next  day. 
They  found  the  lifeless  body  of  David  Faulkenbury  near  a  water-hole. 
He  was  lying  upon  a  bed  of  grass,  which  he  had  evidently  prepared  to 
breathe  his  last  upon.  Some  two  miles  farther  on  they  found  the  corpse 
of  Anderson,  with  two  arrows  sticking  through  his  back.  Poor  Evans 
Faulkenbury  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  afterwards.  His  footsteps 
were  followed  some  distance  down  the  river  near  the  edge  of  the  water, 
when  suddenly  they  could  be  traced  no  farther.  The  river  was  sounded 
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for  his  body,  but  it  was  never  foiind.^*  Thus  all  the  men  on  this  occa- 
sion perished,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Anglin,  who  alone  was  left  to 
tell  the  tale  of  their  sufferings. 

During  the  entire  spring  and  summer  of  this  year,  the  conduct  of 
the  Indians  all  along  the  frontiers  of  Texas  was  such  that  it  required 
pointed  and  well-directed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government.^^ 

About  this  period  a  party  of  Mexicans  visited  all  the  Indian  tribes 
in  Texas,  making  them  some  very  flattering  offers,  provided  they  would 
declare  war  against  the  Texans.  At  the  same  time  they  succeeded  in 
persuading  them  that  if  the  Texans  were  victorious  in  the  war  then 
pending  between  the  latter  and  Mexico,  they  would  seize  the  valuable 
hunting-grounds  then  occupied  by  the  different  tribes,  and  drive  them 
from  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  Thus  many  tribes  of  the  prairie 
Indians  were  induced  to  join  the  Mexicans.^ 

The  savages  soon  commenced  their  incursions  into  the  settlements 
with  more  fiendish  intents  than  ever,  and  the  Texan  Congress  found  it 
necessary  to  declare  war  against  them.^ 

Accordingly,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Horton,  of  San  Augustine,  was 
ordered  to  raise  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  as  many 
volunteers  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  proceed  against  the  prairie 
Indians.^  Yet  no  successful  effort  was  made  to  chastise  them,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  almost  every  day  or  two  during  this  year  some 
murdered  citizen  or  stolen  property  attested  their  hostile  feelings. 

In  May  of  this  year  a  number  of  colonists  were  killed  near  Nash- 
ville, on  the  Brazos,  and  James  Coryell  near  Marlin.^ 

In  the  autumn,  Lieutenants  Benthuysen  and  Miles,  with  eighteen 
mounted  rangers,  left  Fort  Oriffin,  on  Little  River,  on  a  scouting  expe- 
dition towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Trinity,  where,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  they  fell  in  with  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  hostile 
Indians.  A  fierce  engagement  now  ensued,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours.     The  Indians  having  lost  their  chief,  retired  for  about  twenty 

>*  From  Mr.  Abraham  Anglings  narratire,  as  published  by  R.  F.  Mattinson,  in 
the  Oroesbeck  Argua* 

"  Toakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

"  B.  L.  Chouteau,  agent  for  the  Osages,  to  William  Armstrong,  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs  West,  March  1, 1887. 

»  Yoakum,  vol.  li.  p.  227. 

^  President  Houston  to  J.  W.  Parker,  June  1, 1887.  The  most  powerful  enemy 
to  Texas  among  the  Indians  was  Chioony,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Comanches. 
Major  A.  Le  Grand,  of  the  Texan  army,  was  sent  to  treat  with  him.  He  found  the 
chief  near  the  confluence  of  the  Big  and  Little  Washita.  Le  Grand  having  stated 
the  object  of  his  visit,  Chicony  replied  that  <*  so  long  as  he  continued  to  see  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  whites  and  their  habitations  to  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
Comanches,  so  long  would  he  believe  to  be  true  what  the  Mexicans  had  told  him, 
viz. :  that  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  white  man  was  to  deprive  them  of  their 
country,  and  so  long  would  he  continue  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  white  race.'.' — Report 
of  A.  Le  Grand,  April  26,  1887. 

fi  Thrall's  Texas,  p.  467. 
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minutes,  elected  another  leader,  and  returned  to  the  charge.  The 
Texans  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  advantage  of  a  good  position 
among  some  timber  on  a  knoll.  The  savages,  unable  to  drive  them  out, 
and  suffering  severely  from  their  rifles,  set  fire  to  the  grass  all  around 
them.  The  Texans  now  made  a  charge  upon  their  foes,  who,  after 
considerable  resistance,  fled,  leaving  about  fifty  warriors  killed.  The 
rangers  lost  Lieutenant  Miles  and  eight  privates  killed,  and  three 
wounded.^  ^ 

1838.— The  year  1838  opened  well  for  Texas.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1837  a  heavy  immigration  had  been  pouring  into  the  oountrj, 
bringing  with  it  considerable  substantial  means  and  industrious  habits. 
The  country  was  freed  of  Mexican  soldiers,  who  had  been  co-operating 
with  the  Indians.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants  had  added 
to  the  imports  and  tariff  dues.  Lands  had  likewise  increased  in  value, 
and  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  more  prosperous  than 
it  had  been  for  several  years.  During  the  previous  year,  farmers  had 
made  good  crops,  so  that  Texas  was  in  a  very  promising  condi- 
tion.® 

But  with  the  return  of  spring  came  more  Indian  disturbances.  In 
April,  three  men  called  respectively  Sparks,  Barry,  and  Holland,  were 
killed  the  same  day  on  the  south  side  of  Richland  Creek,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  present  town  of  Carsicana,  in  Navarro  County.  They 
belonged  to  a  surveying  party,  and  had  become  separated  from  their 
comrades  when  they  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  who  immediately 
attacked  and  killed  them  upon  the  spot.  The  remainder  of  the  part^ 
was  soon  afterwards  attacked  and  driven  off.  William  F.  Sparks  was 
a  celebrated  land-locater  from  the  town  of  Nacogdoches,  and  his  name 
as  surveyor  is  attached  to  many  of  the  land-titles  of  Navarro  and  sur- 
rounding counties.  The  three  unfortunate  men  did  not  even  receive 
the  rites  of  burial,  but  were  suffered  to  remain  where  they  fell,  do 
friendly  hand  being  near  to  perform  this  last  sacred  duty.  Some  of 
their  surveying  implements  were  gathered  up  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
after  their  sad  and  untimely  end.*^ 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Colonel  Karns,  with  a  company  of  twenty- 
one  men,  was  attacked  by  two  hundred  Comanches  near  the  Arroyo- 
Seco.  The  Indians  were  defeated  and  routed  with  the  loss  of  several 
warriors,  while  the  Texans  suffered  no  loss,  except  in  the  wounding  of 
Colonel  Karns.** 

BaiUe  Creek  FtgU^  Navarro  County. — About  the  1st  of  September 
of  this  year,  a  party  of  twenty-four  men  started  from  the  old  town  of 

"  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  228;  Telegraphy  December  23, 1887. 
*•  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

»*  From  narrative  of  J.  Eliot,  surveyor  of  Navarro  County,  in  Texas  Almanac 
for  1868,  p.  62. 

^  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 
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Franklin,  in  Robertson  County,  on  a  land-locating  expedition,  under 
the  leadership  of  Captain  William  M.  Love,  now  living  on  Bichland 
Creek,  in  Navarro  County,    When  they  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Spring  Hill,  they  met  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians, many  of  whom  could  speak  our  language.    It  always  irritated 
Indians  to  see  the  white  man  survey  their  lands,  and  they  informed  the 
white  men  that  if  they  did  not  desist  they  would  kill  them.    It  so  hap- 
pened that  one  compass  would  not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  an 
express  back  for  another  instrument.    Lane  and  a  man  named  Jackson 
volunteered  to  go ;  but  before  going,  he  enjoined  upon  the  remaining 
twenty-two  men  not  to  commence  work  until  his  return,  but  to  hunt 
buffalo  with  the  Indians,  and  drive  all  the  buffalo  out  of  the  vicinity, 
thinking  by  driving  off  the  buffalo  the  Indians  would  follow.     This 
prudent  advice  they  did  not  heed,  but  in  a  day  or  two  commenced 
work,  and  the  Indians  true  to  their  vow  commenced  an  attack  upon 
them.    The  whites  took  shelter  in  a  ravine  and  fought  as  bravely  as 
men  could  fight,  during  an  entire  day,  killing,  as  it  has  since  been 
learned,  more  than  three  times  their  number  of  the  savage  foe ;  but 
when  night  came,  after  more  than  half  their  number  had  fallen  and 
they  were  nearly  famished  for  want  of  water,  they  made  a  break  for 
the  nearest  timber.    At  this  crisis,  all  but  three  were  killed  or  wounded. 
One  man,  whose  name  is  not  remembered  (this  was  Burton),  with 
another  named  Smith,  and  Colonel  W.  F.  Henderson  escaped  unhurt, 
after  much  suffering.     One  of  the  men  wandered  off  alone  and  made 
his  way  to  the  settlements ;  while  a  man  named  Violet,  with  a  broken 
leg,  crawled  eighteen  (Lane  says  twenty-five)  miles  to  the  Tehuacana 
Springs,  and  was  found  there  nearly  a  week  after  the  sad  disaster, 
almost  famished,  but  was  rescued.      Two  of  the  party  who  escaped 
took  with  them  Greneral  Walter  P.  Lane,  severely  wounded,  with  one 
leg  broken.     Although  a  few  had  thus  escaped  the  wily  foe,  their 
danger  was  not  over.     The  Indians  well  knew  the  trail  leading  to  the 
nearest  settlement,  and  were  ahead   of   Henderson,  Smith,  and  the 
wounded  Lane,  waylaying  the  route  they  were  to  pass.    In  those  troub- 
lous times,  both  white  and  red  man  lay  by  in  the  daytime,  and  did 
most  of  their  traveling  by  night.     Captain  Love  and  Jackson  were 
returning  from  Franklin,  and  surprised  the  party  of  Indians  while 
they  were  waylaying  Lane  and  his  friends,  who  were  assisting  him  to 
hobble  along.    After  disposing  of  the  Indians,  Love  and  Jackson  had 
not  proceeded  far  when,  at  dawn  of  day,  they  met  what  they  supposed 
to  be  more  Indians,  and  they  were  just  upon  the  point  of  discharging 
their  rifles  when  they  discovered  that  it  was  Lane,  Henderson,  and 
Smith,  who  were  marching  into  the  trap  set  for  them  by  their  wily 
foe.    Then  Captain  Love  learned  of  the  defeat  of  his  party.    After 
taking  Lane  to  the  settlement,  a  burial  party  was  made  up  and  re- 
paired  to  the  battle-ground,  where  the  seventeen  dead  men  were 
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buried.^    This  affiiir  gave  name  to  Battle  Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  Richland.*' 

>*  In  the  southwestern  portion  of  Navarro  County,  near  the  south  bank  of 
Battle  Creek,  stands  a  small  cluster  of  post  oak  trees.  One  of  them  has  an  eight- 
penny  nail  driven  into  it,  as  the  only  memorial  to  mark  the  burial-place  of  seven- 
teen men  killed  there  by  Indians  during  the  year  1888. — J.  Eliot,  in  Texas  Al- 
manac for  1868,  p.  62. 

^  Above,  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  famous  Battle  Creek  Fight,  as  writ* 
ten  by  J.  Eliot,  in  1867.  Below,  we  give  another  account  as  furnished  by  General 
Waller  P.  Lane  (one  of  the  surviving  members  of  this  unfortunate  affair),  nearly 
half  a  century  after  the  events  occurred.  Evidently,  one  or  the  other  of  the  gen- 
tlemen are  mistaken  as  regards  some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  fight ;  but  being 
unable  to  make  the  proper  corrections,  we  give  the  two  versions  of  the  affair,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions : 

"  Habshjlll,  Texas,  May  18, 188& 

<<  James  T.  BeShields,  Esq.,  Belton,  Texas: 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter,  asking  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  fight  with 
the  Kickapoo  Indians,  September  8,  1888,  is  just  to  hand.  In  answer,  I  will  say 
that  I  was  in  a  fight  with  Indians  on  Bichland  Creek  (afterwards  called  Battle 
Creek),  but  it  has  been  so  long  ago  that  I  have  forgotten  most  of  the  incidents. 

*'  We  started — a  surveying  party,  twenty-two  men  and  a  boy — from  Old 
Franklin,  in  Robertson  County,  Captain  Neil  commanding,  and  Wm.  Henderson, 
surveyor.  We  camped  on  the  second  day  at  Parker's  Fort.  Two  months  before 
that,  the  fort  had  been  taken  by  the  Comanches.  [Here  General  Lane  is  mistaken 
as  to  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  massacre ;  no  doubt  he  meant  to  say  two 
years  instead  of  two  months],  the  men  killed,  and  the  women  and  children  taken 
into  captivity. 

'<  When  we  reached  Battle  Creek  it  was  day,  so  we  encamped  on  the  other 
side,  some  two  miles  beyond,  where  we  found  some  three  hundred  Kickapoo  Indians 
killing  buffalo  for  winter  supplies.  We  got  on  very  well  with  them  till  we  com- 
menced surveying.  They  tried  to  frighten  us  off  by  stating  that  the  lonies  were 
coming  down  to  kill  us,  and  it  would  be  laid  on  them.  We  would  not  go.  The 
third  day  we  came  to  camp  in  the  morning  to  cook  breakfast,  when  they  begged  os 
again  to  go.  After  breakfast  we  went  back  to  resume  our  surveying  where  we  left 
off.  A  mile  from  camp  they  ambuscaded  us  in  a  ravine ;  some  fifty  fired  on  us  at 
forty  yards.  We  charged  them,  when  one  hundred  more  showed  themselves  in  the 
timber  behind  them.  At  the  same  time  one  hundred  Indians  charged  down  upon 
us  on  horseback  from  the  prairies.  They  rode  around  us,  firing.  We  retreated  to 
the  head  of  a  ravine  in  the  prairie ;  its  banks  were  some  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
Indians  got  seventy-five  yards  below  us,  and  commenced  firing.  This  was  about 
nine  o'clock.  Whenever  one  of  our  men  would  put  up  his  head  to  shoot,  twenty- 
five  Indians  would  pull  down  on  him.  A  gallant  gentleman,  Mr.  Cox,  got  behind 
a  lone  tree  on  the  bank,  and  fired  for  an  hour,  but,  exposing  his  body,  he  was  shot 
through  the  spine.  He  fell  from  the  tree,  the  Indians  still  firing  at  him.  I  ran  up 
the  bank,  took  him  by  the  shoulder,  and,  under  a  heavy  fire,  dragged  him  to  the 
ravine.  He  died  before  night.  Davis,  of  San  Augustine  (who  was  well  mounted), 
tried  to  break  through,  but  the  Indians  caught  and  killed  him  in  sight.  We  fought 
till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  We  were  waiting  for  the  moon  to  oloud  over  before 
we  charged  through  them  to  the  bottom,  one-fourth  mile  distant.  At  that  time  we 
broke  through.  The  Indians  kept  thirty  steps  in  our  rear,  firing.  We  would  fsce 
round  and  fire.  We  had  three  horses  left  when  we  retreated,  with  two  wounded 
men  on  each.  Captain  Neil  was  shot  in  the  back,  and  fell.  He  called  me  to  help 
him  on  a  horse  (whose  rider  was  just  killed).  Two  of  us  got  him  on,  but  the 
horse  and  rider  were  both  killed  before  they  got  twenty  steps.     I  had  gotten 
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About  this  time  a  large  party  of  Comanches  penetrated  the  settle- 
ment as  far  down  as  San  Antonio.  They  surprised  a  party  of  survey- 
ors OD  Leon  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  killing  Moses  Lapham 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jones.  Padre  Groaner,  a  Mexican,  was 
scalped  and  left  for  dead ;  but  by  feigning  death  he  escaped,  and  after- 
wards made  his  way  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  still  lives^  to  relate  his 
almost  miraculous  escape. 

On  the  same  day  two  other  Mexicans,  Francisco  A.  Ruiz  and 
Nicolas  Flores  Bniz,  were  taken  prisoners.  Francisco  Ruiz  was  well 
known  to  the  Indians  (having  lived  with  them  several  years),  and  that 
night  one  of  the  chiefs  untied  him,  gave  him  a  gun  and  some  provis- 
ions, and  told  him  to  make  his  escape.  He  now  lives  on  the  Medina 
River.® 

His  brother  Flores  was  probably  killed,  as  he  was  never  heard  of 

within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  timher  when  I  was  shot  in  the  leg,  splintering 
the  bone.    I  'made  out  to  reach  a  thicket  in  company  with  Henderson  and  Burton 
(the  only  two  who  were  not  wounded).    We  got  in  a  deep  ravine  that  led  to  the 
creek.   I  called  to  Henderson  to  stop  and  tie  up  my  leg,  as  I  was  bleeding  to  death. 
He  did  so  promptly.    We  went  down  some  distance,  and  heard  the  Indians  follow- 
ing us.    We  climbed  on  the  bank  and  lay  down  with  our  guns  cocked.    Twelve  of 
them  passed  so  cloee  I  could  have  reached  and  touched  them.    We  got  to  the  creek 
an  hour  before  day,  and  followed  down  till  we  found  some  muddy  water.     We  left 
the  creek  and  went  on  the  bank  till  we  found  a  log  reaching  to  a  brushy  island. 
We  crossed  over  to  it  and  lay  hidden  all  day.    We  could  hear  the  Indians  on  the 
bank  looking  for  us.    At  dark  we  started.    When  I  got  to  my  feet  the  pain  from 
splinters  of  bone  was  so  g^eat  that  I  fainted.    When  I  came  to,  I  heard  Burton 
tell  Henderson  to  come  on  and  leave  me,  for  I  could  not  get  to  the  settlements. 
Henderson  promptly  refused.    I  arose  to  my  feet,  cursed  Burton,  and  told  him  I 
would  beat  him  to  the  settlements, — which  I  did.    We  traveled  two  days  without 
water  before  we  reached  Tehuacana  Hill.    We  were  nearly  famished.    A  party  of 
Kickapooe  found  us  at  the  spring  (they  did  not  know  of  our  fight  with  their  tribe). 
They  pointed  to  my  bloody  leg  and  asked,  *  Who  shot  you  V    I  told  them  we  had 
a  fight  with  the  Ionics,  and  we  had  got  lost  from  our  party  going  home.    They 
took  us  to  their  camp,  gave  us  plenty  to  eat,  and  their  squaws  treated  us  very 
kindly. 

"  In  two  days  after  we  got  to  Franklin,  the  people  raised  a  company  and  went 
up  to  Battle  Greek  and  buried  the  bones  of  our  men.  Summed  up,  sixteen  killed, 
seven  escaped,  five  of  whom  were  badly  wounded. 

"  Mr.  Violet  had  his  thigh  wounded  at  the  edge  of  the  timber.  He  ate  green 
haws  for  two  days  and  then  struck  out  for  Tehuacana  Hill,  distant  twenty-five 
miles,  on  his  hands  and  knee.  The  party  we  sent  up  found  him  nearly  famished, 
brought  him  to  the  settlement,  and  cured  him.  To  paraphrase  *  Cousin  Salley  Dil- 
lard/  this  ia  all  I  know  about  the  fuss  on  Battle  Greek. 

"  Tours  truly, 

"Walter  P.  Lake. 

"P.8. — Colonel  William  Henderson,  who  was  our  surveyor,  can  give  you  all 
the  information.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  will  give  you  authentic  informa- 
tion. Couple  my  name  with  your  request  for  an  account  of  the  fight  and  he  will 
respond.  He  has  been  living  near  our  battle-field  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  is 
more  conversant  with  dates  and  names  of  parties  than  I  am.  W.  P.  L." 

*  Thrall's  History  of  Texas,  page  467.  **  Ibid. 
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afterwards.^  The  news  of  this  raid  soon  readied  the  city,  when  Cap- 
tain Frank  Caige  immediately  raised  a  company  of  thirteen  men,  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  nnmber  of  the 
foe.  When  out  on  the  Castroville  road,  near  where  Colonel  Means 
now  lives,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  surrounded  by  more  than 
one  hundred  mounted  warriors.  Mr.  James  Campbell  becx>ming  sep- 
arated from  his  companions,  made  his  way  back  safely  to  the  citj. 
Captains  Cage,  W.  D.  Lee,  Dr.  McClung,  CBoyle,  Eang,  and  two 
others  whose  names  we  do  not  recall,  were  killed,  and  Qeneral  Richard 
Dunlap  and  Msyor  Patton  badly  wounded.  The  other  two.  Spears 
and  Hood,  escaped  unhurt.^ 

A  party  of  citizens  the  next  day  brought  in  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  buried  them  in  the  Protestant  burying-grounds  in  San  Antonio.^ 

Following  this,  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Taylor  (the  heroic  lady  who 
defended  herself  and  family  against  a  party  of  Indians  on  Little 
River  two  months  before),  living  near  the  present  locality  of  Anderson, 
was  waylaid  and  killed  by  the  Indians,  while  on  her  way  to  the  place 
where  her  husband  had  been  killed  by  them  only  a  short  time  before. 
Her  friends  protested  against  her  attempting  to  make  so  perilous  an 
expedition ;  but  so  anxious  was  the  true  and  brave  woman  to  look 
after  the  remains  of  her  husband,  that  she  risked  and  lost  her  life  in 
the  effort  She  was  killed  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Oakland 
Baptist  house  of  worship,  in  Grimes  County.  This  created  quite  a 
stir  among  the  settlers,  who  swore  to  avenge  the  good  lady's  death.  A 
company  soon  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians ;  but  from  some  cause 
they  did  not  overtake  them.  At  that  time  the  settlements  were  small 
and  much  scattered ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Indians,  when  pur- 
sued after  depredations  were  committed,  to  divide  out  into  small  squads, 
and  to  go  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
follow  their  trails.^ 

Again,  on  the  14th  of  October,  Greneral  Rusk,  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  men  hastily  collected,  arrived  at  Fort  Houston,  on  the  Trinity, 
in  pursuit  of  a  motley  collection  of  Indians  and  Mexicans,  who  had 
been  committing  depredations  on  the  frontier.  Learning  there  that 
the  marauders  were  at  the  Kickapoo  town,  he  marched  to  that  place 
and  encamped  at  sunset  on  the  15th.  At  daybreak,  on  the  16th,  the 
engagement  commenced,  and  continued  for  about  fifteen  minutes  when 
Rusk  ordered  a  charge.  It  was  instantly  made,  upon  which  the  enemj 
fled  and  were  pursued  for  nearly  a  mile,  leaving  eleven  dead  on  the 
field.     The  Texans  had  a  like  number  wounded,  but  none  killed.^ 

M  Th rail's  History  of  Texas,  page  457. 

«  Telegraph,  November  3,  1852. 

»  Thrall's  History  of  Texas,  part  vii.  page  458. 

^  Flowers  and  Fruits  in  the  Wilderness,  page  87. 

^  Rusk  to  Parker,  October  28,  1888. 
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And  again,  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
bj  a  number  of  Tezans,  under  Colonel  John  C.  Neil,  and  party  of 
Comanches  encamped  at  Jose  Maria  village  (since  occupied  as  Fort 
Graham)  in  Young  County.  After  a  fierce  and  bloody  conflict,  the 
Indians  fled,  leaving  many  of  their  warriors  slain.^ 

Thus  the  whole  frontier  was  lighted  up  with  the  flames  of  a  savage 
war.  Mr.  Yoakum  suggests  that  the  immediate  cause  of  these  hostili- 
ties is  to  be  found  in  the  opening  of  the  land-offices  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  Surveyors  and  locators,  desiring  to  select  the  best  lands, 
had  gone  out  beyond  the  settlements  and  had  begun  their  operations. 
The  Indians,  seeing  them  at  work,  were  not  slow  to  believe  what  the 
Mexicans  had  told  them,  ''that  they  need  expect  nothing  from  these 
greedy  adventurers  for  land,  who  wished  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  the 
sun  that  warmed  and  vivified  them,  and  would  not  cease  to  injure 
them  while  the  grass  grew  and  th<e  water  ran.'' 

James  T.  DeShields. 

Belton,  Txxas. 

^  Southwest  American  J  1888. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ARMY  OF  RUSSIA."^ 

The  subject  of  this  article,  from  its  nature,  can  only  be  pat  before  the 
public  in  a  dry  statistical  form ;  but  from  the  circumstances  of  the  claj 
it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  considerable  interest  to  all  who  have  been 
watching  our  present  relations  with  Russia.  The  enormous  territoiy, 
the  rapid  advance  of  civilizing  influences  throughout  that  territory,  the 
despotic  and  essentially  military  form  of  government,  unite  to  make 
the  military  system  of  Russia  almost  unique  in  the  history  of  nations. 
The  standing  army  of  Russia  consists  of  over  seven  hundred  thoosand 
men  on  a  peace,  and  over  two  million  on  a  war  footing.  A  system  of 
reserves,  and  the  enormous  number  of  adults,  annually  ready  to  recrait 
the  first  line,  make  it  appear  possible  to  keep  up  a  permanent  army  of 
two  million.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  present,  to  point  out  the  many 
sources  of  practical  and  financial  weakness  in  this  military  system,  but 
to  place  before  the  public,  as  concisely  as  can  be,  the  constitution  of  the 
imperial  army  of  Russia. 

Before  proceeding  to  statistics,  which  will  be  given  generally  in 
approximate  round  numbers,  it  ivill  be  interesting  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  physique  and  morale  of  the  population,  all  of  whom  are 
liable  to  service  in  the  army.  The  nobility  and  gentry,  apart  from 
their  obligation  to  serve,  are  naturally  anxious  for  a  military  career, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  leads  to  favor  at  court, — ^in  fact,  the  only 
legitimate  outlet  for  ambition  or  hope  of  social  success. 

The  aristocratic  youth  of  Russia  commence  their  military  career  in 
gymnasia  (schools),  where  they  receive  a  liberal  education,  at  the  age 
of  ten.  Religion,  languages,  history,  mathematics,  etc.,  form  part  of 
the  course,  which  lasts  for  seven  years ;  but  drill,  fencing,  gymnastics, 
and  swimming  are  subjects  to  which  considerable  prominence  is  given, 
and  each  school  has  a  uniform,  in  which  the  scholars  invariably  appear. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  they  are  medically  inspected,  and  only  those 
who  are  physically  fit  are  permitted  to  be  examined  for  cadetships ;  those 
who  are  rejected  may  be  appointed  to  difierent  offices  under  government 
The  corps  d^Uile  are  held  out  as  inducements  to  those  who  pass  the 
highest  standard  of  examination. 

There  are  eighteen  or  twenty  of  these  gymnasia  at  present  in  the 

^  Armed  Strength  of  Bussia,  1882 ;  Joumala  of  United  Senrice  Institation. 
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different  portiona  of  the  empire.  They  feed  the  eight  cadet  schools 
which  provide  the  higher  class  of  officer.  Of  these,  the  Imperial  Corps 
of  Pages  is  the  most  aristocratic,  and  supplies  most  of  the  officers  of  the 
Guard.  The  remainder  are  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Alexander  School  at  Moscow  and  the  Finland  Cadet  Corps  at 
Helsingfors,  the  latter  being  exclusively  for  natives  of  the  Duchy  of 
Finland.  The  Michael  Artillery  and  Nicholas  Engineer  Cadet  Schools 
famish,  as  their  titles  imply,  the  higher  class  of  artillery  and  engineer 
officers. 

The  pro-gymnasia,  of  which  they  are  eight,  receive  boys  of  any  class, 
ten  years  of  age,  a  small  percentage  of  whom  join  the  army  direct  as 
non-commissioned  officers ;  the  remainder  supply  the  Junker  schools, 
afler  a  seven  vears'  course. 

The  Junker  schools  provide  the  body  of  officers.  The  course  lasts 
for  two  years,  and  only  those  cadets  who  obtain  a  certain  figure  of  merit 
are  appointed  to  commissions.  The  cadets,  in  addition  to  theoretical 
instrnction,  have  a  most  practical  course  of  study  in  sketching  and  out- 
post duty ;  they  also  go  into  camp  for  four  months  in  the  year,  and  take 
part  in  all  drills  and  exercises.  Batteries,  squadrons,  and  battalions  are 
formed,  all  manned  by  cadets. 

These  schools  are  in  the  different  military  districts  and  under  the 
staff  of  those  districts,  and  the  instructors  are  taken  from  the  best 
officers  in  the  district. 

The  best  bom  and  educated  of  the  community,  who  are  liable  to 
military  service,  naturally  endeavor  to  pass  into  the  army  through  one 
of  these  channels,  with  the  hope  of  becoming  officers.  Service  being 
almost  universally  compulsory,  many  are  taken  by  the  annual  conscrip- 
tion. The  greater  number  of  those  who  serve  in  the  ranks  for  any 
length  of  time  are  the  lower  mral  classes.  Their  physique  must  be 
fairly  good,  as  they  have  to  pass  a  careful  medical  examination.  They 
are  accustomed  to  hard  work  and  poor  living,  seldom  seeing  butcher's 
meat,  and  accustomed  from  youth  to  the  severe  fasts  prescribed  by 
the  Greek  Church.  They  are  very  superstitious,  almost  fatalistic,  in 
their  religion ;  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  illiterate ;  and  for  these 
reasons,  patient,  obedient,  and  ready  to  follow  good  officers  to  certain 
death. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  so  much  of  the  morale  of  the  officer  class. 
The  inducements  are  so  great  to  most  young  men  to  become  officers 
in  the  army,  that  there  are  many  more  to  do  so  from  expediency  than 
firom  predilection.  There  are  many  able  and  accomplished  officers,  but 
it  IS  open  to  doubt  whether  throughout  they  have  that  sympathy  with 
their  men  and  their  profession,  which  would  enable  them  to  make  the 
most  of  their  commands. 

The  territory  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  usually  divided  into  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Russia;  the  former  consisting  of  Russia  proper,  Fin- 
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land,  Poland,  and  Cis-Caacasia ;  and  the  latter  of  Trans-Caacasia,  Si- 
beria, and  Central  Asia. 

The  available  statistics  are  far  from  aocarate,  bot  a  rough  estimate, 
placing  the  population  of  the  empire  at  about  ninety  million  soals,  and 
its  area  at  eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  English  square  miles,  or 
about  one-seventh  of  the  inhabited  surface  of  the  globe,  will  give  a 
fair  general  idea  of  its  population  and  extent. 

The  population  may  be  divided  into  the  following  proportions  of 
classes: 

Nobles  (hereditary  and  personal) 1.25  per  cent 

Clerical  classes 1.00       *' 

Town  classes 10.75       " 

Bural  classes 80.26       " 

Military  classes 6.25       " 

Miscellaneoas  classes .60       '* 

lOO.OO 

The  army  expenditure  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  expenditare 
of  the  state,  and  averages  about  £30,000,000,  taking  the  rouble  at  its 
full  silver  value  {3s.  2d.)y  or  £20,000,000  allowing  for  the  depredated 
value  {28.  Id.)  of  the  rouble. 

The  forces  of  Russia  consist  of  the  regular  troops,  the  irregular 
troops,  the  Opoltcheni^,  or  general  levy. 

The  regular  troops  consist  of  the  field  or  standing  army,  the  re- 
serve, the  ersatz,  fortress  and  local  troops,  instructional  troops,  spedal 
corps. 

The  irr^ular  troops  consist  of  the  Cossacks,  the  militia. 

The  Opoltcheni6  consists  of  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  who  do  not  belong  either  to  the 
regular  or  irregular  troops. 

The  military  system  of  Russia,  like  that  of  all  the  other  great  con- 
tinental powers,  is  based  on  the  principle  of  universal  military  service, 
but  there  are  special  regulations  which  apply  to  the  Grand  Dachy  of 
Finland,  and  also  to  those  Cossacks  who  occupy  crown  lands  in  retnra 
for  military  service. 

The  conscription  takes  place  annually,  at  such  a  time  that  those 
recruits  by  whom  the  lot  is  drawn  may  join  their  colors  by  Ist  De- 
cember. 

Every  male  who  has  completed  his  nineteenth  year  on  the  previous 
1st  of  January  is  called  upon  to  draw,  with  the  following  exceptions: 
Any  person  who  having  been  deprived  of  civil  rights  is  regarded  as 
unworthy ;  the  only  bread-winner  in  a  family ;  clergy  of  all  Christian 
denominations ;  singers  in  orthodox  churches,  who  have  completed  a 
course  of  study  for  the  church. 

Some  may  avoid  this  conscription  by  enlisting  as  volunteers.  Thqr 
can  do  so  if  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  with  the  consent  of  thm 
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parents  or  guardians;  they  must  be  physically  fit,  and  pass  a  certain 
educational  standard. 

The  permanent  drain  on  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  army  is 
calculated  at  something  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
per  annum.  The  average  number  of  men  completing  their  nineteenth 
year  is  about  eight  hundred  thousand ;  nearly  half  this  number  are 
exempt  from  family  reasons;  about  fifty  thousand  are  medically  unfit; 
sixty  thousand  or  seventy  thousand  are  put  back  for  a  year,  or  fail  to 
appear;  leaving  between  two  hundred  thousand  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  to  draw  numbers  for  the  regular  army,  any  surplus  being 
passed  direct  into  the  Opoltcheni6. 

The  recruits  are  then  drafted  to  difierent  regiments,  according  to 
physical  or  territorial  fitness,  the  Guards  of  course  having  the  pick, 
their  lowest  standard  of  height  being  6  fl.  6^  in. ;  after  them  the 
Grenadiers,  5  fl.  4f  in. ;  down  to  the  Bifles  and  Engineers,  with  a 
standard  of  5  ft.  1^  in., — the  latter  corps,  however,  claiming  such  men 
as,  from  their  previous  training  in  mines  or  on  railways,  would  be 
specially  adapted  for  the  work. 

Some,  however,  who  draw  a  lot  which  calls  them  to  serve,  are  ex- 
empt in  time  of  peace,  and  are  at  once  enrolled  in  the  Reserve.  Such 
are  doctors,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  unless 
they  are  liable  to  service  by  the  rules  of  the  establishment  in  which 
they  have  been  educated ;  painters  sent  abroad  by  the  Imperial  Fine 
Arts  Academy  to  study  their  art,  professors,  masters,  tutors,  assistants, 
and  persons  belonging  to  public  educational  establishments. 

The  duration  of  service  for  those  recruits  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  drawing  of  lots  is  fixed  at  six  years  with  the  colors  and  nine  in 
the  Reserve.  As  a  rule  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  can 
neither  read  nor  write ;  so,  in  order  to  increase  the  desire  for  educa- 
tion, reduction  of  service  is  made  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

(1)  To  eighteen  months  with  the  colors  and  thirteen  and  a  half 
years  in  the  Reserve,  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  completed  their 
course  of  study  at  the  universities,  or  other  first-class  educational 
establishment. 

(2)  To  three  years  with  the  colors  and  twelve  in  the  Reserve,  in  the 
case  of  men  who  have  finished  the  course  of  six  classes  in  the  gymnasia, 
or  the  course  in  second-class  educational  establishments. 

(3)  To  four  years  with  the  colors  and  eleven  in  the  Reserve,  in  the 
case  of  men  who  have  finished  their  course  in  third-class  educational 
establishments. 

Of  course  these  terms  of  service  only  apply  to  times  of  peace ;  in 
the  event  of  war  all  men  remain  with  the  colors  as  long  as  their  services 
are  required. 

Volunteers  have  a  special  duration  of  service,  and  are  divided  into 

three  classes : 
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(1)  Three  months  with  the  colors,  if  they  have  passed  their  exami- 
nation at  a  first-class  educational  establishment 

(2)  For  six  months,  if  at  a  second-class  establishment. 

(3)  For  two  years,  if  they  have  passed  the  examination  according  to 
the  special  scheme  fixed  by  Ministers  of  War  and  Public  Instraction. 

The  term  of  service  for  all  volunteers  in  the  Reserve  is  nine  years. 

Volunteers  may  choose  the  branch  of  the  service  which  they  prefer, 
but  if  they  join  the  Guards  or  cavalry,  must  maintain  themselves  at 
their  own  expense.  In  other  corps  they  are  maintained  by  the  stat^ 
unless  they  wish  to  pay  their  own  expenses  and  live  in  private  quarters. 
On  passing  a  technical  examination,  they  may  rise  to  be  non-commis- 
sioned or  commissioned  officers,  after  two  months  as  privates  and  three 
months  as  non-commissioned  officers.  The  rank  of  officer  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  given  to  a  volunteer  in  this  way,  unless  he  has  been  out  in 
camp  during  the  annual  period  of  training. 

Having  entered  the  service,  the  recruit  commences  his  career  on  ^ 
per  day  in  the  Guards,  and  \d.  in  the  line ;  together  with  his  mess 
allowance,  which  varies  from  If^.  to  \d.  per  diem,  and  his  daily  ration 
of  two  pounds  of  flour,  salt,  and  barley ;  but  with  the  glorious  possi- 
bility of  finding  the  bdton  of  the  field-marshal  a  necessary  part  of  his 
equipment  ere  he  retires  on  a  pension. 

The  Standing  or  Field  Army  consists  of  the  Guards,  Grenadiers, 
and  Line.      • 

The  Guards  consist  of  twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment 
of  rifles,  nine  heavy  field  batteries,  nine  light  field  batteries,  six  horse 
artillery  batteries,  one  battalion  sappers. 

The  Grenadiers  consist  of  sixteen  regiments  of  infantry,  eleven 
heavy  field  batteries,  thirteen  light  field  batteries,  one  battalion  sappers. 

The  Guards  Regiments  of  Infantry  have  distinctive  titles.  The 
Orenadiers  are  numbered  from  1  to  16. 

The  Line  consists  of — 


■{ 
{ 


164  regiments  (of  4  battalions). 
Infantry.     \     46  battalions  of  rifles. 

29         **         of  frontier  infantry. 

18  regiments  (of  6  squadrons)  dragoons. 
Cavalry.      ^     14         «*         (  ««  )  lancers. 

14         "         (  "  )  hussars. 

119  heavy  field  batteries  (8  guns). 
122  light      «»  "        (8    "    ). 

21  horse  artillery  <•        (6    "    ). 

15mountein  ««        (8    "    ). 

13  battalions  (62  companies). 

Turkestan  sapper  (2  companies). 

East  Siberian  (1  company). 

4  railway  battalions. 

4  pontoon  battalions. 

4  torpedo  companies. 


Artillery. 


Engineers.  ' 
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Regiments  of  the  line  are  numbered  from  1  to  164,  besides  having 
each  a  local  or  honorary  designation.  Although  the  Cossacks  have 
been  classed  under  the  head  of  irregular  troops,  a  Cossack  cavalry  regi- 
ment forms  an  integral  part  of  each  cavalry  division  of  the  standing 
army,  and  so  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  now  a  short  description 
of  their  origin  and  composition. 

The  Cossacks  were  originally  bands  of  military  adventurers,  or 
freebooters,  who  have  gradually  migrated  from  the  frontier  of  Poland 
to  Siberia,  a  process  which  has  lasted  for  over  five  centuries. 

They  were  either  driven  from  their  settlements  by  Russia,  or  left 
them  of  their  own  accord  on  further  predatory  expeditions.  They  were 
thus  the  pioneers  of  the  Russian  advance  to  Asia.  Siberia  was  presented 
to  the  Czar  by  the  Cossack  chief  Zermak. 

These  successive  Cossack  colonies  have  gradually  come  under  Rus- 
sian subjection,  and  that  country  has  utilized  their  strong  military 
instincts,  which,  under  the  influence  of  civilization,  have  produced  the 
beau  ideal  of  cavalry.  However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  artificial 
training  which  every  Cossack  now  receives  from  earliest  youth  will  long 
keep  up  the  traditions  left  by  their  hardy  ancestors,  who  were  trained 
in  actual  daily  warfare. 

Every  Cossack  (with  a  few  family  exceptions)  who  is  physically  fit, 
enters  the  "preparatory"  classes  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  is  obliged 
to  provide  himself  with  a  horse  and  equipment, — half  at  his  own 
expense,  and  half  is  paid  by  government. 

At  twenty-one  he  passes  into  the  "field"  class,  which  is  divided  into 
three  classes: — First  class :  Guards — four  squadrons,  one  battery;  line 
— regiments  first  to  twentieth ;  artillery — batteries  one  to  seven.  Second 
class :  Line — regiments  twenty-first  to  fortieth ;  artillery — batteries  eight 
to  fourteen.  Third  class :  Line — regiments  forty-first  to  sixtieth ;  artil- 
lery— batteries  fifteen  to  twenty-one. 

In  each  of  these  classes  the  Cossack  spends  four  years.  In  the 
second,  they  remain  at  home,  but  keep  up  their  horses  and  equipment 
In  the  third,  they  are  only  required  to  provide  horses  on  mobilization, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  attend  three  trainings  during  the  last  eight 
years,  of  three  weeks'  duration.  From  thirty-two  to  thirty-seven 
years  of  age  they  serve  in  the  Reserve,  and  are  then  drafted  into  the 
Opoltcheni& 

They  are  officered  principally  by  Cossack  officers,  but  a  considerable 
number  are  posted  from  the  regular  army. 

The  resources  of  all  the  Cossack  territories  are  estimated  at  over 
one  million  males,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Don  Cossacks,  and  over 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  horses.  They  are  good  little  hardy 
animals,  standing  great  hardships  and  fatigue.  The  fur  cap,  high  seat, 
snaffle-bridle,  and  whip  are  the  well-known  peculiarities  of  the  Cossack 
soldier. 
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The  Reserve  consists  of  all  soldiers  passed  from  the  regular  army 
according  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  joined.  In  peace^  cadres  of 
ninety-six  line  and  one  Guards  battalion  are  kept  up ;  on  mobilization 
there  are  twenty-four  Reserve  infantry  divisions^  each  of  sixteen  bat- 
talions^ five  Guards^  and  ninety-six  independent  battalions  available; 
making  a  grand  total  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  battalions. 

There  are  six  reserve  artillery  brigades  of  six  batteries  each.  Each 
division  is  made  into  a  battery  on  mobilization^  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  batteries  on  a  war  footing. 

The  Ersatz  correspond  to  our  depots,  each  regiment  and  artillery 
brigade  having  an  Ersatz  battalion,  squadron,  or  battery  permanently 
stationed  in  one  of  the  thirteen  military  districts,  from  which  it  is  fed 
in  time  of  war. 

Fortress  and  local  troops  consist  of  fifty  battalions  of  fortress  artil- 
lery, which  are  distributed  for  duty  in  the  fifteen  principal  fortresses. 

In  European  Russia  there  are  six  local  battalions,  one  hundred  and 
four  local  detachments. 

In  the  Caucasus,  three  local  battalions,  forty  escort  detachments. 

In  Turkestan,  three  local  battalions,  twenty  local  detachments, 
which  may  probably  have  been  considerably  increased  during  the  past 
two  years. 

In  Siberia,  six  local  battalions,  thirty-seven  escort  detachments, 
forty-three  local  detachments ;  making  the  total  about  sixty  thousand 
local  troops. 

The  instructional  troops  consist  of  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  field  (two  mountain  guns)  and  one  of 
horse  artillery,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

A  company  is  stationed  at  Tiflis  for  instruction  among  the  troops 
of  the  Caucasus ;  a  company  of  engineers  for  teaching  electricity  and 
the  use  of  torpedoes. 

Special  corps  include  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  pensioners,  the 
gendarmerie,  disciplinary  battalions,  to  which  are  sent  bad  characters 
sentenced  by  the  military  courts,  etc. 

The  chief  command  is  vested  in  the  Czar,  immediately  under  whom 
are  the  Minister  of  War  and  General  Staff.  These  control  the  General 
Governors  of  the  thirteen  military  districts  and  the  chief  Attaman  of 
the  Cossacks,  who  are  respectively  responsible  for  their  commands. 
Each  of  these  commanders  is  assisted  by  a  military  council  and  staff. 
Each  General  Governor  is  responsible  also  for  producing  and  forward- 
ing to  their  regiments  all  men  on  furlough,  and  called  out  from  the 
Reserve,  on  mobilization.  The  Opoltcheni6  corresponds  to  the  German 
Landsturm,  and  includes  all  men  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age  who  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  army,  navy,  or  reserve. 

The  militia  is  insignificant,  although  fifteen  battalions  were  raised 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 
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The  Russian  soldier,  with  the  exception  of  the  Household  Cavalry 
and  Cossacks,  is  clothed  in  a  dark  green  double-breasted  tunic,  with 
trousers  tucked  into  long  boots.  He  wears  cotton  bandages  instead  of 
socks.  The  infantry  soldiers  carry  the  Berdan  rifle  and  bayonet,  a 
small  proportion  of  intrenching  tools,  and  their  tentea  d^abri,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  kit-bag  and  ammunition. 

Dragoons  are  also  armed  with  the  long  Berdan. 

The  artillery  is  admirable;  they  as  well  as  the  cavalry,  having  the 
privilege,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  being  able  to  perform 
extended  operations  wherever  they  are  stationed  during  the  summer. 
Liarge  camps  and  mancBuvres  are  annually  held  at  Krasnoe  Selo  and 
the  surrounding  country.*  The  horses  are  admirably  broken,  the  artil- 
lery horses  being  driven  in  snaffle-bridles,  and  with  pole  draught. 

The  Horse  Artillery  of  the  Guard  gallop  over  rough  ground  with 
the  greatest  dash.  All  officers  are  allowed  one  horse  in  peace  and  two 
in  war,  by  the  government.  The  guns,  many  of  which  are  Krupp, — 
though  of  late  the  Russian  government  has  been  making  the  same  gun, 
— are  admirably  served,  and  though  the  light  and  heavy  field  batteries 
both  fire  a  heavy  projectile  with  a  fair  initial  velocity,  the  carriage  seems 
able  to  bear  the  shock  of  discharge,  and  be  easily  moved  by  the  little 
horses.  The  system  of  equitation  is  excellent;  not  only  the  school  for 
riding-masters  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  lasts  for  six  years,  and  sends 
annually  between  forty  and  fifty  riding-masters  to  regiments,  but  also 
the  school  of  equitation  for  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  This 
school  receives  an  officer  and  a  non-commissioned  officer  from  nearly 
every  cavalry  regiment.  The  course  lasts  for  one  year.  On  joining, 
an  unbroken  remount  is  handed  over  to  each.  The  entire  training  of 
the  horse  is  taught,  and  to  such  perfection  is  this  training  brought,  that 
after  a  few  months  horse  and  man  will  not  only  go  through  a  double 
or  single  ride  with  great  precision,  but  the  horses  are  taught  to  follow, 
to  lie  down,  and  rise  with  the  rider  mounted.  Most  of  the  class  can 
perform  many  tricks  of  horsemanship,  and  vault  on  and  off  at  a  gallop, 
take  fences,  etc. 

Steeple-chases  are  oompvhory  among  the  officers  of  the  horse  and 
field  artillery  and  cavalry  regiments. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  easily  compute  from  the  above  re- 
marks the  strength  of  any  portion  of  any  army  corps,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  regiment  of  cavalry  consists  of  six  squadrons.  Each 
squadron  will  have  sixty-four  files  divided  in  four  sections.  The 
establishment  of  a  line  cavalry  regiment  is  in  peace — 

•  The  troops  are  also  annually  practiced  in  the  "  tir  de  guerre."  A  force  of  all 
arms  advances  against  an  enemy  represented  by  dummy  figures.  Real  shell  and 
l>all  ammunition  are  used.  The  ambulances  and  surgical  appliances  are  practically 
tested,  as  a  certain  number  of  men  are  ordered  to  fall  down  as  if  wounded,  on 
which  they  are  immediately  tended  and  carried  off  with  every  semblance  of  reality. 
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Officers 88 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  mounted     .  869 

Dismounted 150 

Volunteers 18 


>  Combatants. 


1066 

Officials 6  1      Kon- 

Other  ranks 62  /  combatants. 

The  strength  of  a  company  of  infantry  is  three  officers  and  one 
hundred  and  eleven  rank  and  file  on  a  peace,  four  officers  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  rank  and  file  on  a  war  footing. 

A  battery  of  light  or  heavy  field  artillery  on  a  war  footing  is  six 
officers,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men. 

To  recapitulate  the  whole  strength  of  this  enormous  and  theoreti- 
cally perfect  machine  in  round  numbers, — 

On  a  Peace  Footing. 

Combattntik       Non-OomlMttanu.  Total  Men.  Hones.  Oqm. 

670,000  41,000  711,000  114,000  1,610 

On  a  War  Footing. 

1,980,000  82,000  2,062,000  861,200  8,920 

Of  these,  about  forty  thousand  men,  thirteen  thousand  horses,  and 
ninety  guns  are  stationed  in  Turkestan. 

W.  L.  Davidson,  Capt.  R.ILA, 

{A  Member  of  the  Foreign  Staff  attending  the  Russian  Manoeuvres  of  188i) 
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SAMOA  AND   THE  SAMOANS. 


(Concluded  from  page  842.) 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Samoan  Islands  in  the  XJ.  S.  S. 
"  Alaska/'  in  1880.  We  had  been  ordered  to  leave  Peru  and  proceed 
direct  to  Pago-Pago,  to  superintend  the  unloading  of  two  thousand 
tons  of  coal  sent  out  from  the  United  States,  the  government  having 
decided  to  establish  a  coaling-station  in  this  harbor,  and  thus  maintain 
the  rights  which  it  had  previously  acquired  by  treaty. 

Although  there  several  weeks,  the  time  never  hung  heavy  on  our 
hands.  The  novelty  of  the  scenery,  the  kind  and  ingenuous  hospitality 
of  the  natives,  and  one's  routine  of  duty,  made  the  time  pass  pleasantly 
and  quickly. 

The  arrival  of  a  ship,  especially  a  man-of-war,  was  a  great  and 
unusual  event  to  our  friends  at  Pago-Pago.  It  is  a  custom  among  the 
natives,  on  such  an  arrival,  for* each  one  to  select  a  "friend" — "flen'' 
they  call  it — from  among  the  officers  or  crew.  Both  parties  having 
agreed  to  this  arrangement,  the  "  friendship"  commences.  Your  native 
"  friend"  looks  out  for  you  whenever  you  go  on  shore ;  carries  you  on 
his  back  from  boat  to  beach  at  times  when  otherwise  you  would  have  to 
wade ;  makes  you  various  little  presents  of  fruit  and  "  curios ;"  invites 
you  up  to  his  hut  to  drink  cocoanut  milk, — in  short,  pays  you  the 
thousand  little  attentions  of  "  friendship."  In  return,  when  he  comes 
on  board  ship,  you  are  expected  to  make  him  some  present, — such  as 
a  fish-hook,  a  small  piece  of  looking-glass,  a  colored  handkerchief, 
tobacco,  a  candle,  etc., — in  fact,  almost  anything  is  welcome, — and,  if 
he  sees  anything  which  he  particularly  covets,  he  is  not  always  back- 
ward in  asking  for  it. 

Your  "  friend"  becomes  very  jeabus  if  he  find  out  that  you  have 
taken  another  "  flen," — that  you  are  **  double  banked,"  to  use  a  nauti- 
cal expression, — ^and  many  a  fierce  squabble  took  place  among  the 
natives  on  this  account.  One  of  my  "friends"  was  a  little  chit  of  a 
girl  about  ten  years  old,  Sefanga  by  name.  Her  father  was  on  my 
visiting-list  of  "  friends,"  but  she  was  the  one  who  usually  represented 
the  family  on  board  ship  and  brought  the  tribute  of  friendship. 
What  a  brigh^eyed  little  witch  she  was  I     Full  of  mischief;  and,  if 
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not  closely  watched,  could  purloin  anything  lying  around  loose  as  well 
as  the  most  accomplished  pickpocket,  I  will  say  this  much  for  her, 
however,  that  her  family  were  not  "missonallies,"  and  perhaps  did 
not  have  that  strict  idea  of  meum  and  tuum  which  a  well-brought-up 
"  missonally"  should  have.  Every  morning  the  natives  would  flock 
to  the  ship  in  their  canoes  about  breakfast-hour,  bringing  fruit  and  other 
articles  for  sale.  Sefanga  found  out  which  was  the  air-port  leading 
into  my  state-room,  and  nearly  every  morning  I  would  be  awakened 
by  a  shrill  little  voice  crying  out,  "  Where's  Fl^gy  ?" — which  was  as 
near  as  she  could  come  to  my  name — and  on  looking  up,  I  would  see  two 
black,  laughing,  mischievous  eyes  peering  through  the  port,  and  in 
the  port  itself  perhaps  a  bunch  of  bananas,  or  a  cocoanut  or  pine- 
apple, or  that  greatest  of  all  Samoan  delicacies,  a  roasted  wild-pigeon, 
wrapped  up  in  clean  green  leaves. 

A  ludicrous  incident  happened  to  me  just  before  we  left  the  island, 
which  illustrates  one  of  the  trials  of  '^  friendship.^'  I  had  with  me  a 
silk  umbrella  which  I  had  often  carried  on  shore  when  it  rained.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  the  only  one  I  had.  It  was  the  object  of  admiration 
and  I  the  object  of  envy  of  all  the  natives. 

I  happened  to  stroll  one  rainy  day  to  the  hut  of  Sefanga's  father 
to  have  a  chat  in  pigeon  Samoan-English,  and  to  buy,  if  possible,  some 
of  his  chickens  for  the  mess.-  As  I  entered  the  hut,  I  saw  on  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  what  I  took  to  be  a  pile  of  calioo- 
cloth.  I  was  about  to  seat  myself  on  it,  as  a  preferable  seat  to  any  that 
I  saw  around,  when  *'  Hi,  pickaninny  1  pickaninny  !"  from  his  wife^ 
who  was  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  hut,  caused  me  to  sheer  off  in 
time  and  land  myself  alongside  of  the  suspicious-looking  bundle.  Sure 
enough,  on  inspection  I  found  it  contained  a  little  brown  pickaninny, 
about  four  weeks  old,  wrapped  up  in  its  mother's  Uvoa-lava} 

Feeling  somewhat  relieved  at  my  narrow  escape  from  such  a  dem 
predicament,  I  began  on  the  chicken  question.  But  he  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  sell  his  chickens,  and  after  a  few  futile  attempts  to  strike  a  bai^ 
gain,  I  noticed  that  he  was  continually  looking  at  my  umbrella.  At 
last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "  S'pose  me  look,"  he  said ;  where- 
upon I  handed  him  the  umbrella  for  his  inspection.  He  turned  it  all 
around,  opened  it,  and  sat  under  it  with  evident  admiration,  both  for 
the  umbrella  and  himself.  It  was  raining  hard  outside;  he  was  dressed 
in  his  usual  style, — a  simple  breech-cloth  about  his  loins.  He  got  up, 
went  outside,  and  stood  under  the  open  umbrella  in  the  rain.  His 
haughty  bearing,  the  dignified  manner  in  which  he  strutted  about  in 
front  of  the  hut,  was  a  study.  It  was  lucky  for  his  friends  that  none 
of  them  passed  by  at  the  time;  he  certainly  would  have  given  them 
the  cut  direct,  as  being  beneath  his  notice. 

1  The  lava-lava  is  the  cloth  which  the  native  women  wrap  around  their  loins. 
It  reaches  to  the  knees,  and  is  usually  the  only  costume  they  wear. 
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Having  strutted  about  to  his  heart's  content,  and  carried  the  um- 
brella in  every  conceivable  position,  he  returned  to  the  hut  and  squatted 
down  in  front  of  me,  but  still  kept  hold  of  the  umbrella.  I  saw  what 
was  coming. 

"  You  me  flen  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  I  believe  I  have  that  honor." 

"  Me  your  flen.  Me  like  you  much."  And  after  some  hesitancy, 
and  opening  the  umbrella  several  times,  *^  Me  like  him  too,"  holding  up 
the  much-coveted  article. 

"  Yes ;  a  very  nice  one.    Cost  heap  dollar." 

"You  me  flen?" 

"Yes." 

"You  like  me?" 

"Yes." 

"  S'pose  you  give." 

This  was  certainly  a  logical  argument  from  a  native  stand-point. 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  can't  give  it  to  you.  It  is  the  only  one  I 
have,  and  is  altogether  too  good  for  you.  I  am  sorry  that  you  will 
have  to  spoil  your  clothes  in  the  rain," — of  which  harangue  he  probably 
understood  not  one  word.  But  he  realized  the  hard,  bare,  unpalatable 
fact  that  I  would  not  give  him  the  umbrella.  For  an  instant  he  was 
angry;  then  he  sulked;  but  in  a  moment  his  countenance  brightened. 
At  last,  oh,  happy  thought  I  he  had  hit  upon  a  bribe  which  would  tempt 
me. 

"You  give  me,  me  give  you  two  chicken." 

And  he  smiled  upon  me  in  a  most  gracious  fashion.  But,  alas ! 
hard-hearted  wretch  that  I  was,  I  refused.  Three  chickens,  four  chick- 
ens, and  finally  eight  chickens  were  offered ;  but  I  was  inexorable.  I 
wanted  the  chickens,  but  I  wanted  the  umbrella  still  more.  He  was 
in  despair.  Once  more  the  rash  man  went  out  in  the  rain  with  all  his 
clothes  on,  but  protected  from  its  ruinous  effects  by  the  shelter  he  car- 
ried. But  in  a  moment  he  returned,  smiling  all  over.  This  time  I  felt 
aure  that  he  had  me.  Perhaps  he  was  about  to  offer  me  his  wife, — ^a 
very  pretty  woman,  by  the  way.  Perhaps  he  would  mortgage  himself 
to  me  for  a  few  years. 

"  S'pose  you  give,"  he  said,  in  slow,  deliberate  words,  going  up  to 
the  bundle  on  the  floor, — "  s'pose  you  give ;  me  give  you  pickaninny ; 
me  get  plenty  more ;  him  girl." 

This  capped  the  climax.  Metaphorically  I  collapsed.  Visions  of  a 
beautiful,  dusky  maiden  waiting  upon  me,  ministering  to  all  my  wants, 
flitting  hither  and  thither  about  my  room,  with  noiseless  step  and  grace- 
ful mien ;  dark  eyes  beaming  with  love  and  tenderness, — these  and  other 
thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  remained  metaphorically  coma- 
tose. But  I  was  firm.  Much  as  I  admire  the  charms  and  witcheries 
of  the  female  sex ;  much  as  I  acknowledge  the  beneficial  influence  of 
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woman's  presence  on  a  rough  toiler  of  the  sea,  I  remained  firm.  The 
ship's  cow  having  just  died,  and  all  the  condensed  milk  on  board  having 
spoiled,  I  was  obliged  to  be  firm.  I  grasped  the  fatal  umbrella  and 
rushed  from  the  hut,  but,  alas  I  no  longer  his  '^  flen." 

It  is  onlj  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  Samoan  Islands  have 
gained  a  commercial  importance.  During  this  time  trade  has  wonder- 
fully increased  in  value  and  importance,  and  the  Germans,  being  the 
first  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  islands,  have  managed  to  keep  it 
entirely  in  their  own  hands. 

The  principal  export  is  dried  cocoanut,  which  is  sent  to  Germany 
or  America,  where  the  oil  is  extracted.  The  cocoanut,  being  fully  ripe, 
is  picked  from  the  tree,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  until  it 
has  absorbed  its  milk  and  is  thoroughly  dry.  The  meat  is  then  taken 
out,  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  by  the  natives  copra.  It  sells  abroad  for 
about  ninety  dollars  a  ton,  and  is  purchased  from  the  natives  for  about 
thirty  dollars  in  trade,  which  is  equal  to  iabout  fifteen  dollars  in  money, 
so  that  a  handsome  profit  is  left  to  the  traders.  The  oil  is  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  grade  of  candles,  and  as  a  mixture 
with  other  oils  for  lubricating  purposes. 

For  their  own  use  the  natives  extract  the  oil  in  the  following 
manner :  The  copra  is  finely  grated,  and  then  put  into  an  old  canoe 
or  box;  a  little  salt-water  is  added  to  increase  the  fermentation,  and  the 
whole  is  then  covered  with  mats  and  left  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  heat  tries  out  the  oil,  which  flows  on  top,  and  the  whole  mass  \& 
continually  worked  and  squeezed  until  it  is  entirely  free  from  oil.  In 
this  raw  condition  the  oil  has  not  a  particularly  agreeable  odor ;  but  the 
natives  have  a  certain  bean  which  they  bruise  and  mix  with  the  oil, 
which  gives  it  a  not  unpleasant  perfume.  The  oil  is  greatly  used  by 
them  for  cooking,  for  burning,  on  their  bodies  and  hair,  and  for  various 
other  purposes. 

The  trade  in  copra  being  so  profitable,  several  large  plantations  of 
oocoanuts  have  been  started  on  the  island  of  Upolu.  It  takes  from  six 
to  seven  years  for  the  trees  to  mature,  so  that  the  nuts  will  be  worth 
the  picking.  The  bearing-life  of  the  tree  after  this  period  is  about  fifty 
years,  each  healthy  tree  producing  about  sixty  nuts  a  year.  One  thou- 
sand nuts  yield  five  hundred  pounds  of  coprq,  from  which  twenty-five 
gallons  of  oil  are  made. 

To  start  a  plantation,  the  ground  is  first  cleared  of  trees  and  brush- 
wood, the  cocoanuts  are  planted  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  between 
them  cotton  is  sown.  The  cotton  bears  the  first  year,  and  large  crops 
of  excellent  quality  are  gathered  until  the  fourth  year,  when  the  cocoa- 
trees  are  high  enough,  and  with  broad  enough  tops  to  keep  the  sun 
from  the  cotton,  which  is  then  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  The  next  three 
years  of  the  plantation  are  unprofitable ;  but  very  little  cultivation  of 
the  trees  is  needed.    The  largest  plantations  have  over  twenty  thousand 
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trees,  and  the  profits  from  them  are  enormous.  The  estimated  yearly 
value  of  copra  is  thirty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tons,  with  a  home  value  of  three  million  three  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars.  With  the  exception  of  ootton  and  cocoanuts, 
none  of  the  other  important  vegetable  products  of  the  island  have  yet 
been  developed,  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  oofiee,  indigo,  spices, 
eta,  has  been  neglected  for  the  advancement  of  their  rival, — ^the 
cocoanut. 

In  trade,  the  natives  require  cotton-stuffi  and  prints  of  all  descrip- 
tions, knives,  axes,  and  hardware  of  various  kinds.  It  is  the  ambition 
of  a  native  chief  to  have  a  uniform  or  foreign  dress  of  some  kind.  A 
coat  which  has  plenty  of  brass  buttons  and  gold  lace  on  it  makes 
the  possessor  a  happy  and  envied  man.  The  gaudier  the  uniform 
the  better ;  and  some  of  the  traders  have  sold  old  uniforms,  bought 
in  Europe  for  a  song,  at  an  enormous  profit.  The  requirements 
of  foreigners  are  also  considerable,  so  that  a  trader  with  a  good  stock 
generally  finds  a  remunerative  business.  Arms  and  ammunition  cannot 
be  sold  to  the  natives,  and  foreigners  cannot  purchase  them  without  a 
permit  from  their  consul. 

The  Grerman  government  is  not  backward  in  fostering  and  building 
up  its  mercantile  marine,  and  it  never  neglects  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  extend  its  colonial  possessions.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
having  a  colonial  station  in  these  seas  is  that  merchant  ships  can  always 
obtain  a  return  cargo,  afler  having  discharged  their  original,  or  home 
freight,  at  Australia  or  some  of  the  other  islands, — a  very  great  desid- 
eratum in  determining  the  profits  of  the  voyage. 

As  soon  as  the  trade  of  Samoa  became  of  importance,  the  German 
government  saw  how  advantageous  it  would  be  for  German  influence 
to  control  these  islands,  and  build  up  an  export  trade  which  would  be 
both  profit  and  power.  Therefore,  it  gave  to  its  merchants  and  traders 
every  protection  in  its  power,  and  endeavored  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
natives.  It  viewed  with  jealousy  the  advances  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  towards  establishing  commercial  relations 
with  the  islands ;  but,  more  especially,  it  viewed  with  apprehension  the 
formation  of  a  French  protectorate  over  the  Marquesas  Islands  and 
Society  group.  France  must  not  be  allowed,  unopposed,  to  have  a 
rendezvous  for  her  war  vessels  in  these  waters,  where  they  could  obtain 
cobX  and  supplies  and  thus  be  enabled  to  prey  upon  German  commerce, 
in  the  event  of  another  war.  England  already  had  her  many  colonies 
in  these  waters,  Germany  must  be  on  an  equal  footing ;  and  the  govern- 
ment has  been  waiting  for  a  good  excuse  to  proclaim  a  protectorate  over 
the  Samoan  group. 

An  opportunity  occurred  in  1880,  and  the  government  made  most 
strenuous  efibrts  to  force  the  Reichstag  to  carry  out  its  measures,  under 
the  flimsy  guise  of  subsidizing  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
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among  the  islands.  The  formation  of  such  a  oompanv,  oontrolled  l^ 
the  government,  would  have  been  but  the  preliminaiy  step  to  die 
attempted  annexation  of  this  group. 

Unfortunately  for  this  scheme  of  annexation,  the  govenmient  of 
the  United  States  had  acquired  rights  on  the  island  of  Taimila,  which 
it  probably  would  not  willingly  have  resigned,  and  which  will  deriooslj 
interfere  with,  if  not  prevent,  the  acquisition  of  these  islands  by  toy 
foreign  nation.  It  may  have  been  at  that  time  the  intention  of  the 
German  government  to  ignore  these  rights  of  the  United  States;  bat, 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  step  would  now  be 
taken  without  the  consent  of  the  American  government 

The  opportunity  which  presented  itself  was  a  most  unexpected  one. 
The  principal  mercantile  house  in  the  islands,  and  one  of  the  best 
known,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  one  of  the  safest  houses  in  the  em- 
pire,— ^the  Godeffroys,  of  Hamburg, — failed  in  1880.  Its  various 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  world  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  firm's  creditors,  the  Samoan  branch  having  met  the  same  fate  as 
the  others.  It  was  thought  inexpedient  to  allow  the  trade  and  in- 
fluence of  such  a  long-established  house  to  pass  into  foreign  hands, 
and,  accordingly,  a  company,  called  the  "South  Sea  Trading  Coin- 
pany,"  was  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  Godeffroys'  firm.  The  com- 
pany was  to  buy  the  Godeffroy  property,  and  to  form  a  large  commer- 
cial enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  among  the  islands  of  die 
South  Sea.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  German  Reichstag  asking 
that  body  to  grant  the  company  a  subsidy  of  ten  million  marks. 

The  government  and  most  of  its  supporters  were  in  favor  of  the 
bill ;  the  Liberals  were  against  it.  Prince  Bismarck  was  very  mudi 
interested  in  the  question,  and  exerted  all  his  powerful  influence  to 
carry  it  through.  It  was  argued  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  German  commerce,  industry,  and  prestige;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
missionary  advancement  and  civilization ;  that,  if  Germany  wished  to 
prevent  the  United  States  and  England  from  stepping  in  and  taking 
the  place  of  German  traders  among  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
depriving  them  of  that  supremacy  in  trade  for  which  they  had  worked 
so  hard,  the  House  must  recognize  the  bill. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  a  r&uwi^  of  the  able  speech  of 
Prince  Hohenlohe — at  that  time  acting  foreign  secretary — in  behalf  of 
the  government.  He  said  that  the  government  laid  great  stress  on  the 
measure,  and  earnestly  desired  the  bill  to  pass,  insomuch  as  it  had  lately 
incurred  great  expenses  in  promoting  German  trade  among  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea.  The  numerous  firms  established  there  testified  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  among  the  commercial  classes 
of  Germany.  After  alluding  to  the  benefits  in  the  shape  of  return 
cargoes  derivable  from  these  Samoan  settlements,  by  German  vessels 
engaged  in  the  carrying-trade  between  Europe  and  Australia,  he  said 
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that  he  would  endeavor  to  rectify  certain  misconceptions  of  the  scheme, 
entertained  by  its  opponents.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  trade 
with  these  Soath  Sea  peoples  throve  only  as  the  savage  tribes  were  im- 
pressed with  the  power  of  the  nation  with  which  they  had  relations ; 
that  traders  who  had  lived  long  among  them  asserted  that  they  had  a 
very  appreciative  sense  of  the  might  of  those  countries  which  already 
had  had  intercourse  with  them.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  would  result 
in  the  German  settlements  in  Samoa  passing  into  other  hands, — settle- 
ments over  which  the  German  flag  waved,  and  which  came  into  exist- 
ence with  certain  wdl-^udied  and  wM-juBtijied  aims.  This  transition 
into  other  hands — ^the  hauling  down  of  the  German  flag  and  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  English,  American,  or  any  other  ensign — would  decidedly 
impress  the  natives  with  the  idea  that  Germany  had  suffered  defeat. 
Traders  averred  that  this  would  react  on  all  the  South  Sea  islands,  and 
even  make  itself  felt  in  Japan.  He  would  not  argue  with  them  about 
the  paying  powers  of  the  concern ;  but  they  could  scarcely  deny  that  to 
abandon  the  project,  after  it  had  once  been  taken  up,  could  only  have 
the  most  disadvantageous  effects.  In  the  interests,  therefore,  of  trade, 
he  asked  the  House  to  approve  the  bill,  which  would  materially  enhance 
the  prestige  of  the  empire  and  the  commercial  flag  of  Germany. 

Several  other  able  speeches  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  the 
principal  points  aimed  at  being  to  show  the  great  benefit  of  having  a 
place  at  which  vessels  trading  in  the  South  Pacific  could  obtain  a  return 
cargo;  that  having  a  headquarters  like  this,  Germans  could  better  com- 
pete with  the  English  in  the  trade  with  Australia ;  and  that  English 
firms  were  only  waiting  for  the  downfall  of  the  project  to  step  in  and 
take  the  place  and  influence  of  the  Godcffroys'  house. 

The  debate  lasted  several  days,  and  created  considerable  excitement. 
Bismarck  tried  to  coerce  and  intimidate  the  House  by  threatening  to 
send  in  his  resignation  if  this,  his  pet  project,  was  not  carried  out. 
The  bill,  however,  was  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes 
against  one  hundred  and  twelve.  The  bubble  burst,  as  other  '^  South- 
Sea  Bubbles"  have  burst  before. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  "  bunkum"  uttered  during  the  discussion 
of  this  scheme;  and  none  of  the  evils  which  were  predicted  if  the  bill 
were  defeated  have  come  to  pass.  But  the  discussion  showed  how 
much  importance  the  German  government  placed  in  obtaining  control 
of  these  islands,  if  not  by  actual  annexation,  at  least  by  secure  and  un- 
questionable commercial  superiority.  English  and  American  trade  has 
not  yet  supplanted  that  of  Germany,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  ever 
will  so  far  as  eosport  trade  is  concerned,  as  Germans  hold  most  of  the 
land  available  for  cultivation. 

Let  us  now  see  what  Americans  have  been  doing  in  tliis  region, 
which  has  caused  Germany  to  regard  them  with  such  jealous  eyes. 

About  1871,  a  company  called  the  "  Polynesian  Land  and  Commer- 
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cial  Company'*  was  formed  in  the  United  States.  The  idea  of  this 
company  was  to  purchase  land,  as  a  speculation,  among  the  islands  of 
Polynesia,  and  also  to  form  a  large  company  for  trading  among  and 
developing  its  purchases.  Among  other  purchases  they  bought  a  paroel 
of  land  in  the  harbor  of  Pago-Pago,  island  of  Tuituila,  Samoa ;  and, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  company,  the  American  government  sent  oat 
a  war  vessel — the  "  Narragansett,*'  Commodore  R.  W.  Meade,  U.8.N., 
commanding — ^to  examine  and  survey  the  harbor  of  Pago-Pago,  and, 
if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  the  natives  by  which  the  United  States 
would  acquire  the  right  to  use  the  harbor. 

The  "  Narragansett*'  arrived  at  Pago-Pago  in  January,  1 872.  Com- 
mander Meade  found  the  natives  well  disposed  and  favorable  towards 
the  United  States,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  chief  of  Pago-Pago 
harbor,  by  which  the  government  obtained  permission  to  establish  there 
a  coaling-station.  The  harbor  and  surrounding  coasts  were  carefully 
and  accurately  surveyed. 

By  this  treaty  the  United  States  has  secured  one  of  the  best — if  not 
the  best — harbors  among  the  South  Sea  islands.  It  is  very  nearly  land- 
locked,— ^a  great  desideratum  in  these  seas, — and  has  a  body  of  water 
that  will  float  the  largest  vessels.  It  is  the  key  of  the  group.  Lying 
directly  in  the  track  of  commerce  and  steam  navigation  between  the 
west  coast  of  America  and  the  islands  of  the  east,  its  position  will 
naturally  force  it  in  time  to  become  a  most  important  place,  and  a 
necessity  to  growing  commerce. 

It  is  situated  midway  between  Honolulu  and  Sydney ;  and  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
ports  of  South  America,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  San  Francisco, 
will  make  it  a  most  necessary  harbor  for  coaling,  supplies,  and  repairs 
for  all  the  trade  and  travel  westward  to  Southern  Polynesia  and  Aus- 
tralia, or  returning  thence  to  the  shores  of  America. 

To  the  United  States  it  is  particularly  important  in  developing  the 
commerce  of  its  western  coast, — if  the  time  ever  again  comes  when  there 
is  such  a  thipg  as  American  commerce, — by  giving  to  its  mercantile 
marine  a  port  from  which  it  could  better  compete  with  the  trade  of 
other  nations,  were  it  in  the  hands  of  American  capitalists.  Its  posi- 
tion is  plainly  marked  by  thorough  surveys  by  the  American  govern- 
ment; it  is  easy  of  access  day  or  night,  and  is  well  protected  from  the 
hurricanes  which  sweep  that  part  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  danger- 
ous ocean  swell  which  results  therefrom.  The  native  chiefs  and  their 
people  are  more  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship  and  relations  with 
the  American  people  than  with  other  foreign  powers,  and  to  secure  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  intercourse  with  that  country.  As  a 
rendezvous  for  government  war  vessels  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  the  harbor  could  be  easily  defended  in  case  of  war.  And 
the  coaling-station,  which  the  American  government  has  already  estab- 
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lished  there^  has  furnished  its  men-of-war  cruising  in  these  waters  with 
a  needful  supply  of  coal,  not  only  at  a  great  saving  of  money,  but 
when  otherwise  a  supply  of  coal  would  have  been  unattainable  within 
hundreds  of  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  and  American 
trade  among  them,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Robeson^  in  his  annual 
report  for  1872,  says, — 

"  It  is  by  no  means  the  province  of  this  report  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy,  or  to  present  any  event,— even  the  plainest 
interests  or  requirements  of  our  national  commerce, — ^but  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  say  that,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  ignore  wholly  the  impera- 
tive commercial  needs,  as  well  as  the  splendid  commercial  opportunities 
of  our  Pacific  States,  and  to  yield,  also,  the  opening  avenues  of  our 
Pacific  trade  to  the  comprehension  and  courage  of  more  liberal,  though 
more  remote  peoples,  we  should  not  neglect  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded,  at  least  to  protect,  if  not  to  encourage,  some  of  the  American 
interests  which  are  there  struggling  to  establish  themselves.'' 

In  1873,  the  government  determined  to  investigate  more  fully  the 
advantages  of  maintaining  relations  with  these  islands,  and  a  special 
agent,  'Mr.  A.  B.  Steinberger,  was  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
affairs.  He  reported  favorably,  sustaining  all  that  had  previously  been 
gaid,  and  pointing  out  additional  advantages.  He  remained  in  the 
islands  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States. 

He  returned  to  the  islands  again  in  1875,  coming  out  in  a  govern- 
ment vessel,  but  in  an  unofficial  capacity.  The  vessel  arrived  at  Pago- 
Pago,  in  February,  and  her  arrival  was  hailed  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  by  the  natives.  The  object  of  this  second  expedition  was 
to  establish,  if  possible,  a  permanent  government.  On  the  22d  of 
April,  the  ship  went  to  Apia,  the  seat  of  government,  where  about  ten 
thousand  natives  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the 
new  government.  After  various  documents  and  messages  of  greeting 
-were  read,  Mr.  Steinberger  delivered  the  presents  of  President  Grant, 
consisting  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  flag  composed  of  seven  al- 
ternate red  and  white  stripes,  with  one  white  star  on  a  blue  field.  A 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  Steinberger  was  elected  prime  minister ; 
but  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  missionaries,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  islands  a  few  years  afterwards.  Since  that  time  the  govern- 
ment of  the  **  kingdom''  has  been  carried  on  with  varying  success. 

The  Samoan  Islands  have  a  valuable  commercial  future  before 
them,  in  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  American  trade  will  play  an  impor- 
tant part. 

Fbedebic  B.  Vinton. 
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PROGRESS  IN  MODERN    ARTILLERY  AND 

FOR  TIFICA  TION. 

I. — The  "Boomerang  Spakker/' 

The  chief  study  of  artillery  officers^  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
attention,  has  heretofore  been  in  the  direction  of  the  increase  of  initial 
or  muzzle  velocity  and  exaggeration  of  range.  The  object  to  be 
attained  is  to  pierce  or  batter  in  the  sides  of  any  ironclad  which  can  be 
made  to  float,  or  to  breach  all  fortifications  which  can  be  constnictedi 
however  thick  the  parapet ;  also  to  reach  a  range  so  extreme  that  an 
enemy's  position  can  be  cannonaded  at  such  a  safe  distance  that  we  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  telescopes  or  his  hearing  the  sound  of  our  gans. 

To  attain  this  desired  end  it  is  only  necessary  to  continue  the  prog- 
ress in  increasing  the  size  of  our  heavy  guns,  and  in  enlarging  the 
magnitude  of  our  grains  of  powder,  dynamite,  and  other  explosives. 

There  will  be  a  limit  as  to  weight,  length,  mass,  etc.,  which  must 
act  as  a  barrier  to  the  inventive  genius  of  our  artillery  and  ordnance 
officers,  over  which  their  scientific  ingenuity  cannot  vault. 

After  Congress  shall  have  been  persuaded  to  force  a  "  plant,"  either 
by  the  hot-house  growth  of  an  impending  war  or  the  cold-frame  influ- 
ence of  our  being  left  far  behind  by  foreign  improvements  and  prep- 
ress, there  may  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  to  prevent  the  actual  manu- 
facture of  guns  of  illimitable  length  and  calibre.  Possibly,  we  may 
hope  for  a  monster  piece  of  ordnance  so  long  that,  whilst  its  breech  is 
receiving  the  necessary  welding  strokes  of  a  steam-hammer  of  one  thou- 
sand tons  at  Rock  Island  arsenal,  a  similar  process  is  being  applied  to 
the  last  ring  of  its  muzzle  at  Springfield  armory,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
region  of  the  chase  and  trunnions  is  receiving  the  same  delicate  attention 
from  a  triplicate  thousand-ton  tack-hammer  at  Watervliet  arsenal. 

Hammer  away  I  There  is  no  danger  that  the  monstrous  engine  of 
war,  however  gigantic,  will  ever  outgrow  the  anticipated  limits  of  the 
universal  Yankee  nation  or  of  the  Ordnance  Department!  The 
farmers  along  the  line  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Housatonic  may  at 
first  object  to  blocking  the  country  roads,  but  they  will  soon  learn  to 
tunnel  under  the  gun  to  connect  them.     The  railroads  also  mav  make 
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some  outcry  and  noise ;  but^  although  it  is  said  that  these  properties 
were  once  valuable^  and  did^  in  early  times,  yield  returns  on  their  cost, 
they  are  certainly  of  no  account  now,  and  the  managers  of  them  had 
better  go  to  work  and  labor  at  something  like  other  people. 

To  this  point  we  see  no  limit  to  the  construction  of  any  sized  gun 
the  market  will  take  in  paying  quantities ;  but  when  we  arrive  at  the 
loading,  pointing,  and  sighting  of  the  piece,  a  real  obstacle  is  discovered 
which  will  fix  a  limit  to  the  length. 

The  power  of  the  lenses  of  our  field-glasses  will  limit  the  length  of 
the  axis.  The  distance  between  the  breech  and  the  muzzle  cannot  well 
be  greater  than  a  good  telescope  can  reach,  or  than  a  long-stepping 
gunner  can  march  in  a  summer's  day.  Also  the  heretofore  hypothetical 
relation  which  exists  between  calibre  and  length  of  bore  will  establish 
9ome  limit  as  to  the  magnificence  of  the  former.  There  must  also  be 
a  reasonable  limit  to  the  size  of  grains  for  the  powder,  as  it  would  not 
be  convenient  for  a  grain  to  be  larger  than  could  be  carried  between 
two  men,  in  a  suitable  sling  or  hand-barrow.  A  limit  is  also  unavoid- 
ably imposed  so  far  as  the  range  is  concerned. 

Among  the  boys,  in  our  school-days,  there  was  an  axiom — never 
questioned — ^^  What  goes  up  must  come  down,"  etc. ;  but  still  we 
remember  that  when  the  envious  naval  officers  subjected  Ames's  guns 
to  proof  at  Bridgeport,  they  finally,  after  failing  to  burst  one,  filled  it 
fall,  elevated  it  to  45°,  and  tried  to  throw  a  projectile  over  Long 
Island !  Some  years  after  the  occurrence,  Horatio  Ames  related  the 
circumstance,  and,  with  his  usual  emphatic  expressions,  more  forcible 
than  elegant,  asserted  to  us  that  the  projectile  ^^  was  not  down  yet,  and 
never  would  come  down !"  So  that  the  extreme  range  to  be  sought 
must  be  within  the  limit  of  where  the  projectile  is  sure  to  come  down, 
before  acquiring  the  character  of  an  aerolite.  Hence  we  see  thaf  it 
may  be  considered  certain  that  there  are  limits,  even  with  all  the  elec- 
trical aids,  to  the  growth  of  the  heavy  artillery  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  no  limits  which  as  yet  hedge  around 
the  McLanes,  the  Hotchkisses,  the  Gatlings,  and  all  other  experimenters 
and  inventors  of  coffee-mill,  crank,  vibratory,  balloon,  or  other  machine 
artillery.  Almost  every  day  we  hear  of  something  new  in  the  way  of 
gun  or  projectile,  which  can  look  around  a  comer,  put  a  regiment  out 
of  the  way  with  a  corkscrew  motion,  or  accomplish  some  other  sup- 
posed impossibility  of  war. 

The  wonder  of  the  present  hour  is  the  invention  of  the  "Boomerang 
Spanker,''  by  (as  is  supposed)  a  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  next  class  for  detail  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  1886.  We 
regret  that  his  secret  has  been  so  well  guarded  that  we  are  unable  at 
present  to  furnish  the  drawings  or  describe  in  detail  all  the  parts  and 
actions  of  his  machine. 

The  peculiar  and  original  secret  of  this  piece  does  not  rest  with 
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itself  alone^  but  exists  also  in  its  projectile,  which  is  a  flat,  thin,  metallic 
plate,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  an  elongated  or  spherical  solid. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  the  gun-squads  shall  have  their  cooked  ratioDS 
served  on  these  same  plates,  and  thus  save  the  large  appropriations 
which  Congress  would  otherwise  be  expected  to  make  to  supply  annu- 
ally such  exj^ensive  china  as  would  be  appropriate. 

The  ingenious  young  ofiBcer  became  deeply  interested  in  a  young 
lady  at  that  Old  Point  hotel  which  bears  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Esculapius.  In  one  of  their  frequent  promenades,  whilst  waiting  their 
turn  at  the  favored  trysting-plaoe  of  flirts.  Gun  No,  40,  which  they 
found  occupied,  they  strolled  to  the  beach.  It  is  not  to  be  surmised 
that  eoery  young  lady  from  the  hotel  could  be  tempted  to  visit  Gun  40 
with  any  young  officer ;  in  fact,  this  one  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
which  is  recorded  in  official  reports.  But  the  imagination  is  not  so 
clear  in  r^ard  to  the  young  men.  Probably  not  one  of  them  can  be 
discovered  who  would  forego  accompanying  a  young  lady  there  on  suf- 
ficient provocation.  Indeed,  some  of  them  would  flirt  with  a  vestal 
virgin,  even  if  he  foresaw  that  she  would  permit  the  fires  to  die  out 
whilst  hanging  on  the  music  of  his  words. 

On  the  beach  some  children  practiced,  with  skill,  skipping  flat 
stones  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  noticing  that  the  missiles  occa- 
sionally took  wing  and  curved  in  the  air  with  a  boomerang  motion, 
the  idea  on  which  the  lieutenant  founds  his  invention  at  onoe  took  so 
absorbing  control  of  his  mind  that  he  entirely  forgot  the  lines  from 
Tom  Moore,  which  he  had  carefully  committed  to  memory  for  his  fair 
dulcinea.  The  young  lady,  conscious  of  looking  utterly  captivating  in 
a  becoming  spring  gown,  has  never  known  why  the  neglected  Gun  40 
waited  in  vain,  and  why,  instead,  she  devoted  herself  to  watching  the 
I  silly  actions  of  uninteresting  children. 

I  Meanwhile,  the  great  Boomerang  idea,  which  was  to  create  an 

I  entire  revolution  in  attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places,  was  being 

j  evolved. 

The  flat,  thin,  spanker  projectile  from  the  Boomerang  gun,  being 
aimed  so  as  to  clear  the  crest  of  a  fort  about  a  foot,  is  caught  up  by 
the  air  and  comes  back  again,  taking  the  infantry,  standing  on  the 
banquette,  with  their  attention  closely  engaged  in  front,  unexpectedly 
and  with  demoralizing  effect,  in  the  rear.  There  is  no  escape  from  it^ 
for  it  behaves  somewhat  as  the  boys'  fire-serpents  do  on  Fourth-of-July 
nights,  and  goes  everywhere.  It  is  as  likely  to  go  into  a  casemate  arch 
as  anywhere  else. 

With  a  sufficient  number  of  these  pieces  in  the  hands  of  an  attack- 
ing force,  there  is  no  alternative  for  the  beleaguered  garrison  but  to 
escape  from  the  stem  embarrassment  of  their  position  by  instant  flighty 
or  to  request  to  be  taken  in  on  easy  terms. 

If  we  had  had  the  whole  artillery  reserve  at  Yorktown  made  up  of 
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these  extraordinary  pieoes,  it  is  doubtful  if  even  Prince  John  B. 
Magruder  himself  could  have  avoided  the  demoralizing  effect  of  tins 
back-action ;  and  it  would  not  be  said  to-daj  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  sat  down  for  four  weeks  making  cautious  scientific  approaches 
on  that  little  division  of  his  I 

The  science  of  war  and  fortification  could  have  been  laid  aside  with 
"the  shovel  and  the  hoe/'  we  could  have  put  Barry  and  Hunt  on  picket 
with  the  "  Boomerang  Spankers/^  and  about  half  the  infantry  could 
have  gone  on  furlough  with  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War. 

*^  Point  Blank," 
Late  Maj.'  Oen.  U.  &  Volwnteera. 


/ 
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A   CLERICS   VIEW  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 

REFORM. 

To  prevent  the  use  of  the* civil  service  for  partisan  purposes^  to  insure 
a  high  degree  of  efBciency  in  its  work,  and  to  place  its  employ^  on  a 
just  and  equitable  footing,  are  the  chief  objects  to  be  gained  by  civil 
service  reform.  The  constant  agitation  of  the  subject  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  evident  earnest  desire  of  the  best  class  of  citizens  that 
the  "  spoils  system"  should  be  abolished,  bore  fruit  in  the  enactment  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Pendleton  Civil  Service  Act.  By  this  law  the 
extortion  of  money  from  government  employ^  is  made  a  criminal 
offense,  and  appointments  to  certain  clerkships  are  required  to  be  made 
from  those  who  have  passed  a  competitive  examination,  and  without 
regard  to  politics.  These  clerkships  are  thus  raised  above  the  plane  of 
politics,  and,  as  ascertained  fitness  is  the  basis  of  appointment,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  is  materially  increased.  But  the  Pendleton  Act 
was  only  intended  as  a  forerunner  of  further  legislation.  What  that 
l^islation  should  be,  viewed  from  a  clerk's  position,  I  shall  briefly 
consider. 

The  first  and  greatest  necessity  observable  from  this  stand-point  is 
that  a  law  governing  discharges  from  office,  and  placing  them  beyond 
the  individual  caprice  of  the  head  of  a  department,  should  be  enacted. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  that  the  employes  be  placed  upon  a  just  foot- 
ing without  such  a  law,  but  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency 
in  the  work  of  the  civil  service  cannot  be  attained,  nor  can  it  be  ren- 
dered entirely  and  completely  non-partisan.    The  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
limits  the  power  of  the  appointment,  and  as  a  political  friend  cannot 
be  selected  in  his  place,  the  motive  for  discharging  a  political  enemy  is 
to  some  extent  removed,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent;  for,  although  a 
friend  may  not  come  into  office,  an  enemy  is  sure  to  go  out  of  office. 
It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if  the  possibiliiy  of  another  political  ap- 
2)ointment  coming  in  should  counterbalance  the  certainty  of  one  going 
out.     It  may  be  asserted,  however,  that  the  head  of  an  executive  de- 
partment cannot  carry  on  its  business  effectively  unless  his  subordinates 
are  in  sympathy  with  himself,  and  hold  views  similar  to  his  own.    But 
the  secretary  does  not  make  his  department,  nor  does  he  pay  the  clerks 
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"who  are  under  him.  The  daties  of  the  latter^  like  his  own^  are  pre- 
scribed by  law^  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  secretary  to  see  that  the 
clerks  perform  their  duties  as  the  law  intends  they  should.  While 
some  of  them  may  hold  political  views  directly  opposite  to  his  own, 
and  may  be  outspoken  in  their  expression,  this  cannot  detract  in  any 
way  from  their  usefulness  as  clerks.  What  is  to  prevent  a  secretary 
discharging  all  those  clerks  in  his  department  who  differ  with  him  po- 
litically? What  is  to  prevent  his  using  his  power  of  removal,  now 
unlimited,  as  a  means  of  intimidating  them  into  voting  as  he  chooses? 
Why  should  he  not  select  his  strongest  political  opponents  for  dismissal, 
although  they  may  be  the  best  clerks?  Under  the  civil  service  law 
as  it  now  stands  there  is  no  check  to  this  power,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
we  must  look  for  more  or  less  of  partisan  dismissals  with  each  change 
of  administration.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  the  object 
of  the  Civil  Service  Act  is  to  render  the  offices  it  applies  to  non-par- 
tisan, the  heads  of  the  departments  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
politics,  almost  invariably  strong  party  men.  To  the  credit  of  the 
present  administration  it  mast  be  said  that  such  arbitrary  and  unjust 
dismissals  as  I  have  alluded  to  have  been  few,  but  this  is  a  result 
reflecting  credit  on  the  administratiqn  alone. 

Until  the  employ^  are  protected  by  law  from  capricious  removal 
by  their  official  superiors,  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  in 
the  government  work  cannot  be  attained ;  for  the  best  class  of  men  will 
not  be  likely  to  present  themselves  before  the  Civil  Service  Examiners 
for  admission  into  a  service  they  are  so  liable  to  be  discharged  from. 
The  consequence  of  a  law  governing  discharges  would  be  vastly  to  im- 
prove the  personnel  of  the  civil  service,  and,  as  a  result,  the  character 
of  its  work. 

It  has  been  asserted  as  a  reason  for  the  omission  of  a  law  affecting 
discharges,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Executive.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  law  re- 
stricting appointments  must  be  also  unconstitutional,  and  the  Pendle- 
ton Act  is  of  no  value. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add  a  word  showing  the  injustice 
inflicted  on  the  government  clerks,  by  this  omission.  Their  tenure  of 
office  is  most  precarious.  They  are  permitted  to  feast  at  the  govern- 
ment tables  only  with  the  drawn  sword  of  dismissal  above  them,  sus- 
pended by  the  slenderest  thread,  which  may  be  broken  at  any  moment 
and  without  the  slightest  warning.  A  hasty  word,  the  machinations 
of  a  hidden  enemy,  a  fancied  transgression  of  rule,  may  be  taken  as 
sufficient  cause  for  removal.  The  victim  is  afforded  no  opportunity  for 
defense;  he  is  rarely  informed  of  the  charges  against  him,  but  in  an  in- 
stant, at  one  stroke,  he  finds  himself  officially  decapitated.  A  system 
of  terrorism  is  thus  always  prevalent,  and  it  has  bred  among  a  large 
number  of  government  clerks  a  slavish  spirit  of  sycophancy  and  toady- 
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ism  incompatible  with  true  American  manliness.  It  would  be  singular 
if  this  were  not  the  case ;  and,  as  an  instance  bearing  on  the  point,  I 
mention  that  it  is  not  long  since  a  certain  clerk  was  dischai^ed  be- 
cause of  an  opinion  (reported  by  an  eavesdropper  to  the  bureau  chief) 
expressed  to  another  in  the  street. 

What  provisions  a  law  of  discharges  should  contain  it  would  be 
presumption  in  me  to  more  than  hint  at.  Disobedience  of  orders,  bad 
habits,  irregularity,  incompetence,  are,  when  established  against  a  clerk, 
sufficient  ground  for  his  removal.  Offensive  partisanship,  too,  when 
that  at  present  elastic  expression  shall  have  been  compressed  into  some 
definite  shape,  should  also  be  included.  • 

So  far,  legislation  for  the  civil  service  has  not  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  improvement  of  the  clerk's  position.  This  is  excusable,  as 
those  who  were  in  office  when  the  Civil  Service  Act  was  passed  were, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  results  of  the  ^'  spoils  system,''  petty  politidans 
appointed  because  of  small  party  services,  hangers-on  of  influeadal 
men,  persistent  needy  wire-pullers.  That  such  men  should  profit  bj  a 
law  enacted  for  those  who  receive  their  offices  because  they  are  espe- 
cially qualified  to  fill  them  would  be  unreasonable.  But  the  political 
party  to  which  the  former  clerks,  owed  their  places  has  passed  out  of 
power,  and  a  new  party  has  come  in,  armed  with  the  necessary  imple- 
ments  for  weeding  out  the  bad  clerks.  In  July  next,  when  a  new 
civil  service  law  would  go  into  effect,  this  party  will  have  been  in 
power  over  half  of  its  allotted  four  years.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to 
consider  what  shall  be  done,  in  order  that  the  new  clerks  who  owe  their 
places  to  no  party,  and  the  old  clerks  who  have  retained  their  places  ia 
spite  of  an  opposing  party,  shall  be  placed  where  changes  of  party 
cannot  affect  them. 

Gaillabd  Hunt, 
Clerk  Oaas  1,  U.  8.  Penmn  Office. 
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PATRICK  FOLEY,  LANDSMAN. 

The  place  is  Panama,  and  the  time  noon  of  a  blazing  September  day. 
The  shadeless  plaza  would  be  entirely  deserted  were  it  not  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  shabbily-dressed,  sunburnt  man,  whose  ambling  gait,  and-tar- 
and-paint-smeared  garments  bear  testimony  that  he  is  a  follower  of  the 
sea.  Beardless  of  the  sun's  heat,  he  walks  slowly  across  the  plaza 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  pausing  finally,  as  though  to  get 
his  bearings,  in  the  little  star-shaped  spot  of  shade  underneath  the  soli- 
tary palm-tree  that  stands,  or  used  to  stand,  near  the  monument  which 
keeps  alive  the  name  of  Tomas  Herara.  When  satisfied  as  to  his  course, 
he  continues  on  down  the  narrow  street  that  leads  to  the  custom-house 
landing,  looking  at  each  door  as  he  passes,  as  though  in  search  of  some 
sign  to  which  he  had  been  directed.  The  street  is  not  long,  and  he 
soon  finds  the  object  of  his  search,  which  proves  to  be  the  oval  board 
which  Americans  see  so  often  in  foreign  towns,  having  painted  upon  it 
the  distorted  eagle,  holding  a  ribbon  in  his  mouth,  upon  which  appears 
this  legend,  "  Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America.'* 

After  ascending  the  narrow  flight  of  stairs  and  explaining  his  mis- 
sion to  the  clerks  in  the  first  office,  our  seaman  was  admitted  into  the 
inner  office,  where  the  consul  sat  dozing  in  his  chair,  and  wondering 
why  he  had  ever  applied  for  the  Panama  consulate.  Removing  his 
woolen  cap,  and  making  vigorous  use  of  it  at  once  to  wipe  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  face,  the  stranger  remarked,  with  an  accent  that  showed 
him  to  be  a  son  of  Erin, — 

*'  It's  a  hot  day,  sorr." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  consul,  assuming  his  brisk  office  manner.  "  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

'*  Me  name  is  Foley,  sorr,  Patrick  Foley,  an'  I  comes  to  ye  for 
help.  I  belong  to  the  British  ship  *  Ganges,' just  here  from  Liverpool, 
and  I  wants  ye  to  lock  the  captain  up ;  he's  been  abusin'  me  all  the 
way  across." 

''Are  you  an  American  citizen?"  asked  the  consul. 

"  I  am,  yer  honor." 

'*  Where  is  your  home?" 

"  Me  home?  Why,  yer  honor,  I  am  a  sailor,  and  I  have  no  home, 
barrin'  me  ship ;  leastwise  none  to  speak  of." 


I 
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''  Have  70a  ever  lived  in  the  United  States,  or  been  natonlized 
there  as  a  citizen  V^ 

*^  No,  sorr,  I  can't  say  as  I  has ;  but  I  have  been  to  New  York  two 
or  three  times,  sorr/' 

^'  But  that  gives  you  no  right  to  claim  American  citizenship  or  mj 
protection," 

"  I  want  to  be  an  American,  sorr/' 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say ;  but  that  does  not  make  you  one,  you  know. 
My  authority  extends  only  to  American  citizens,  and  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you,  as  you  are  plainly  a  British  subject." 

"A  British  subject  is  it  ye  say  ?" 

'^Of  course;  and  you  will  have  to  take  your  troubles  to  yoor 
British  consul." 

'^The  British  counsel  is  it?  He's  no  counsel  of  mine,  yer  hcmor. 
Why,  I'd  rather  be  mauled  to  death  than  go  near  the  loikes  of  one 
of  'em." 

"Then,"  said  the  consul,  seeking  to  be  humorous,  "you  will  have 
to  go  to  your  Irish  consul." 

"Ah,  sorr,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  true  Irishman's  pathos  in  his 
voice,  "there  is  no  Irish  counsel." 

"  Yes,  that's  so ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 

"  Can't  yez  make  me  an  American,  yer  honor?" 

"Not  very  well  to-day,  Pat.  You  will  have  to  live  five  years  in 
the  States  to  gain  the  full  rights  of  citizenship." 

"  I  couldn't  do  that,  sorr,  because  I  make  me  livin'  by  sailorizii^, 
an'  I  couldn't  do  nothin'  ashore." 

"  You  might  become  an  American  citizen  by  serving  in  the  navy." 

"  Ah,  I'll  do  that,  sorr.     Can  ye  ship  me  now?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  do  not  ship  men  for  the  navy,  besides  which 
you  have  no  right  to  ship,  as  you  belong  to  the  *  Granges.'  If  you  can 
get  discharged  from  that  ship  and  then  go  on  board  the  *  Oregon,'  now 
in  the  harbor,  they  may  take  you,  if  there  are  any  vacancies." 

"  Yes,  sorr ;  thank  yez,  sorr,"  said  the  man,  pausing  then  to  think 
of  something  else  to  say. 

"  Good-morning,"  said  the  consul,  seeking  to  close  the  interricw. 
*^  You  will  find  the  British  consulate  in  the  street  Santander,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  plaza." 

"  Good-mornin',  sorr,  thank  yez ;  but  the  British  counsel  will  be  in 
that  street  a  long  time  before  I'll  trouble  him."  And  the  seafaring 
man  withdrew. 

A  week  or  two  later,  Patrick  Foley  appeared  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
"  Oregon"  and  expressed  a  desire  to  enlist  in  the  American  navy.  His 
clothes  were  shabbier  and  his  hands  dirtier  than  when  we  last  saw  him, 
and  he  was  furthermore  garnished  with  a  very  black  eye  and  an  ugly 
gash  on  the  side  of  his  nose, — ^farewell  testimonials  of  esteem,  doubt- 
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IcBRy  from  his  late  commandiDg  ofBcer.  There  were  several  vacancies 
in  the  ship^s  company^  and,  as  Patrick  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion before  the  surgeon,  his  name  was  soon  entered  on  the  pay-roll, 
and  he  found  himself,  with  the  title  of  ''  Landsman/'  to  which  he 
objected  eloquently,  assigned  to  duty  as  a  foretopman. 

As  a  man-of-war's  man  our  hero  was  neither  good  nor  bad ;  like 
all  his  race  he  obeyed  orders  faithfully  and  worked  hard,  so  long  as 
there  was  some  one  to  oversee  him  and  tell  him  what  to  do.  He  had 
a  loud  mouth,  another  national  characteristic,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
amused  or  exasperated  the  foretopmen  as  he  thought  circumstances  re- 
quired, and  which,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  had  led  to  interviews  with 
the  captain  at  the  mast,  and  subsequent  periods  of  inactivity  in  the 
**  brig."  One  thing  that  Patrick  could  not  understand  was  why  he  was 
Dot  allowed  to  go  on  shore  on  liberty,  when  other  men  in  the  crew  were 
going  all  the  time.  When  a  man  enlists  in  the  United  States  navy  he 
is  provided  with  clothing  and  other  necessary  articles  to  the  value  of 
about  fifty  dollars,  and,  of  course,  goes  in  debt  for  that  amount  until  his 
pay  amounts  to  enough  to  discharge  the  debt ;  this  takes  about  three 
months,  and  during  that  time  the  man,  no  matter  how  well  behaved  he 
may  be,  is  kept  on  the  restricted  list.  I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  this  scheme  myself,  but  our  friend,  Patrick  Foley, 
had.  When  seated  on  the  port  chain  under  the  top-gallant  forecastle  in 
the  evening,  with  his  friends  about  him  and  his  pipe  burning  brightly, 
his  remarks  on  the  subject  were  frequent  and  free;  with  a  careless 
mixture  of  marine  metaphor,  he  often  announced  his  intention  to  '^  Rig 
a  purchase  to  git  to  wind'ard  of  thim  biled-shirt  blackyards  aft" ;  by 
''biled-shirt  blackyards"  meaning  his  superior  and  commanding  officers. 

Finally,  the  "  Oregon"  went  down  the  coast  to  Callao,  at  which 
place  Patrick  was  still  refused  permission  to  go  on  shore.  He  had 
made  several  pilgrimages  to  the  mast  to  get  information  on  this  subject, 
and  had  learned  from  the  executive  officer,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
interview  with  that  official,  that  no  meant  no,  and  that  any  further 
investigation  on  his  part  would  surely  be  the  cause  of  imprisonment 
in  the  "  brig."  This  restriction  of  personal  freedom  was  very  odious  to 
Patrick  Foley,  the  more  so  because  it  was  done  under  the  flag  which 
he  had  been  led  to  believe  was  the  perfect  symbol  of  liberty :  so  his 
soul  was  heavy  within  him,  and  he  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  some 
method  of  righting  his  wrongs. 

Now  it  happens  that  there  is  in  Callao  a  hospital,  managed  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  where  seamen  and  other  homeless  people  are  treated 
when  sick.  Some  of  the  men  of  the  "  Oregon"  had  been  cared  for  at 
this  place,  and  described  it  as  being  a  very  pleasant  establishment  to 
pass  a  few  weeks  in.  Being  satisfied  with  the  good  reports  of  the  hos- 
pital, our  hero  concluded  that  he  would  go  there  and  enjoy  a  vacation 
at  public  expense.      By  properly  neglecting  his  physical  welfare  he 
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suooeeded  in  getting  a  touch  of  the  coast  fever,  with  which  he  got  on 
the  '^  binnacle  list"  aboard  ship.  This  mach  accomplished^  he  b^an 
to  complain  daily  to  the  surgeon  of  the  most  alarmiog  symptoms,  and 
to  frequently  assert  that  his  dissolution  was  fast  approaching.  So  well 
did  he  manage  his  case  that  the  surgeon  finally  became  alarmed  aboat 
him,  and  recommended  that  he  be  sent  to  the  hospital,  which  recom- 
mendation was  carried  out. 

Once  inside  the  hospital  wards  his  ills  rapidly  vanished,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  was  put  on  the  list  of  convalescents,  with  permission  to 
walk  about  the  town  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  This  was  seem- 
ingly better  than  the  routine  life  on  shipboard,  but  was  far  from  enjoy- 
able to  Patrick,  as  he  had  no  money ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  no  more  miserable  creature  in  existence  than  a  seafaring  man 
on  shore,  without  money.  The  resident  physician  of  the  hospital  was 
away  at  this  time,  an  assistant  being  left  in  charge.  This  assistant, 
Fitzgerald  by  name,  was  himself  of  Irish  blood,  and  had  served  in 
the  United  States  navy  as  an  apothecary ;  so  he  soon  became  qaite 
friendly  with  our  friend  Foley,  and  appreciated  his  tales  of  oppression 
on  shiplx)ard  to  such  an  extent  that,  instead  of  discharging  his  inter- 
esting patient  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  he  reported  him  as  beii^ 
"  slowly  improving"  each  week.  With  the  aid  of  this  person  our  hero 
soon  arranged  a  plan  for  getting  money,  the  successful  working  of 
which  was  as  here  narrated. 

At  the  end  of  that  week  it  was  reported  to  the  surgeon  of  the 
''  Oregon"  that  the  patient  in  the  haspital  was  much  worse,  and  that 
he  exhibited  symptoms  of  yellow  fever.  Two  or  three  days  later  a 
messenger  came  on  board  the  ship,  bearing  a  letter  which  stated  that 
Patrick  Foley,  landsman,  of  the  United  States  steamer  "  Or^on,"  was 
dead,  that  his  clothing  and  efiects  would  be  destroyed  to  prevent  infec- 
tion ;  that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  ship  were  advised  not  to  visit  the 
hospital ;  and  that  about  twent)'  dollars  would  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  exi^enses  of  burial.     All  of  which  was  signed  by  Dr.  Fitzgerald. 

The  man  was  not  out  of  debt  entirely,  and  the  question  at  onoe 
arose  as  to  where  the  necessary  twenty  dollars  were  to  come  from.  The 
paymaster  argued  that  the  book  of  regulations  only  provided  for  the 
funeral  expenses  of  commissioned  officers,  and  he  held  that,  if  he  were 
to  advance  the  money  from  the  public  funds  in  his  chai^,  it  would 
certainly  be  checked  against  him  when  his  accounts  went  to  Washing- 
ton. Various  other  opinions  were  held  by  various  other  officers,  and 
arguments  on  the  subject  were  in  a  fair  way  to  become  heated,  when 
the  captain  settled  the  matter  forever  by  briefly  ordering  the  sum  to  be 
taken  from  the ''  slush-fund."  This  was  satisfactory  to  everybody,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  executive  officer,  who  regarded  the  order  as 
especially  intended  to  injure  him. 

All  executive  officers  have  hobbies,  as  is  well  known,  and  the  hobby 
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of  this  one  was  white  paint,  it  being  a  mania  with  him  to  touch  ap  all 
the  white-paint  work  in  the  ship  at  least  once  a  week,  and  ofltener  if 
he  could  do  it  without  the  captain  finding  it  out.  The  quarterly  allow* 
ance  of  white->lead  only  lasted  about  two  weeks  under  this  practice, 
after  which  the  chief  engineer's  allowance,  borrowed  by  means  of  many 
blandishments  and  soft  phrases,  kept  the  work  going  on  for  a  week  or 
two  longer.  When  all  the  paint  in  the  ship  was  exhausted,  it  became 
necessary  to  eke  out  the  rest  of  the  quarter  by  buying  it  on  shore,  the 
executive  officer  having  the  use  of  the  "  slush-fund"  for  this  purpose,  by 
a  special  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  that  he  had  entered  into  with  the 
paymaster.  Now,  the  executive  officer  knew  a  trader  on  shore  who 
had  a  large  stock  of  white-lead  on  hand  that,  ^having  been  damaged, 
could  be  bought  as  a  job  lot  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  getting  it,  as  it  would  last  him  for 
months.  By  neglecting  his  painting  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
guarding  the ''  slush-fund"  with  the  most  parsimonious  frugality,  he  had 
succeeded  in  amassing  nearly  twenty-two  dollars,  and  felt  that  the 
prize  was  almost  in  his  grasp,  when  his  savings  were  almost  all  swept 
away  by  the  captain's  order.  No  wonder,  then,  that  his  brow  was  sad, 
or  that  he  made  darksome  remarks  about  resigning.  It  was  well  known, 
however,  that  the  captain  was  not  given  to  argument  with  his  subordi- 
nates ;  so  the  twenty  dollars  were  produced  and  sent  on  shore,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  captain,  thanking  Dr.  Fitzgerald  for  his 
kindness  to  the  dead  seaman  and  for  offering  to  attend  to  the  matter  of 
burial.  The  death  of  Patrick  Foley  was  duly  reported,  through  the 
proper  channels,  by  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  to  the  surgeon-general 
of  the  navy,  and  this  story  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  stop  here. 
Not  so,  however ;  for  there  were  later  developments. 

The  twenty  dollars  above  mentioned  having  safely  reached  the  hos- 
pital, fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  who  kept  one-half  of  it,  and 
tamed  the  remainder  over  to  a  healthy-looking  man  dressed  in  the  blue 
mustering-suit  of  the  United  States  navy,  the  same  man  being  seen 
abroad  in  the  streets  of  Callao  soon  after.  Had  we  been  watching 
him,  we  would  have  noticed  that  he  made  a  direct  course  to  the  Calle 
Castile,  in  which  street  there  are  great  numbers  of  unpretentious  tem- 
ples given  over  to  the  worship  of  the  god  Bacchus ;  and  that,  arriving 
there,  he  b^an  at  once  to  pay  his  devotions.  Now,  ten  dollars  in  the 
possession  of  a  seafaring  man  is  not  liable  to  be  very  abiding,  although 
its  purchasing  power  is  general  as  long  as  it  lasts.  So  that  it  came  to 
pass  that  by  the  time  the  sun  went  down  our  friend  the  sailor  was  re- 
duced to  his  normal  condition  of  poverty.  By  that  time,  however,  he 
had  the  appearance  of  having  received  a  generous  return  for  his  money, 
and  he  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself.  Numerous  people,  who  had 
hitherto  been  strangers  to  him,  had  become  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  numerous  others  had  received  summary  punishment  at  his  hands 
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for  applying  to  him  the  epithet  of  "Gringo," — a  term  of  reproadi 
much  in  use  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  About  the  time  that 
darkness  fell  upon  the  scene,  this  lone  seaman  had  made  his  existence 
known  to  the  entire  population  of  Callao,  and  had  so  attracted  the  a^ 
tention  of  the  police  of  that  town  that  he  became  engaged  in  a  desperate 
battle  with  a  large  band  of  them.  He  bruised  and  otherwise  maltreated 
many  of  them,  but  was  at  last  overpowered  by  numbers  and  cast  into 
prison.  The  next  day  he  denied  all  nationality,  so  instead  of  being 
turned  over  to  one  of  the  consular  courts,  he  was  tried  by  the  local  an- 
thorities  for  being  drunk  and  disturbing  the  peace.  Being  unable  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  him,  he  was  obliged  to  join  the  cosmopolitan 
band  whose  labors  are  ^directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  high- 
ways of  that  region,  and  for  the  next  twenty  days  he  had  to  wield  a  pick- 
axe and  wear  a  chain  on  his  leg. 

A  few  weeks  later,  preparations  for  sea  were  going  forward  on 
board  the  "Oregon.'^  Steam  had  been  raised,  boats  hoisted  in,  the 
ship  unmoored,  and  everything  was  ready  for  a  start,  whenever  the 
executive  officer,  who  had  taken  the  bridge,  would  give  the  order 
necessary  to  the  men  who  were  leaning  forward  on  the  capstan*ban, 
ready  to  walk  around.  The  quartermaster,  after  sweeping  the  harbor 
with  his  glass,  turned  to  the  executive  officer  and  reported,  "  There's  a 
blue-jacket  comin'  this  way  in  a  shore-boat,  sir." 

"  Who  is  it?    There  are  none  of  our  men  out  of  the  ship." 

"Dunno,  sir.  It's  a  blue-jacket  though,  and  he's  comin'  here, 
because  he's  wavin'  his  cap  to  attract  attention." 

After  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two  the  executive  asked,  '^  Well,  can't 
you  make  him  out  yet  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it's  that  dead  man  Foley  a-comin^  back,  sir." 

"  Nonsense !  it  must  be  some  man  left  here  by  the  ^  Ealamasoo'  last 
month." 

By  this  time  the  boat  was  alongside  and  the  unknown  came  clamber- 
ing up  the  ship's  side,  dragging  his  bag  and  hammock  afler  him.  It 
was  none  other  than  our  old  friend  Patrick  Foley.  As  he  arrived  on 
the  gangway  he  greeted  the  executive  officer  with  a  cheerful  smile  and 
reported,  "  Returned  on  board  for  duty,  sorr." 

'^  What  the  devil  does  this  mean,  Foley  ?  Have  all  hands  been 
called  ?" 

"  No,  sorr,  not  as  I  knows  on ;  but  I  haven't  been  dead,  sorr." 

"  Where  have  you  been,  then  ?" 

"  Well,  sorr,  I  had  no  money,  and  me  and  the  doctor  we 
thought " 

"  Silence  !"  broke  in  the  executive,  as  the  sickening  thought  that  he 
had  been  swindled  out  of  his  "slush-fund"  came  over  him.  "Goto 
the  mast  and  stay  there  until  I  want  you !"  Then  turning  forward,  he 
shouted  with  considerable  bitterness  of  tone,  "  Man  the  bars  I    Heave 
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around !''  And  his  subsequent  orders  to  ^'  Man  the  cat !"  ''  Man  the 
fish !"  and  ^  Pipe  down  1''  were  all  more  or  less  tinged  with  gall. 

The  captain^  in  the  mean  tjme,  had  been  on  the  poop  watching  the 
process  of  getting  the  ship  under  way,  and  had  been  an  observer^  of 
course^  of  all  that  had  taken  place^  he  being  very  much  interested  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  dead  man  standing  at  the  mast  So  when  they  had  '^  piped 
down''  he  came  forward  on  the  qoarter-deck  until  he  arrived  abreast  of 
the  engine>room  hatch^  where  he  stopped  and  feigned  indifference  to 
his  surroundings.  The  executive  being  very  familiar  with  the  ^^old 
manV  peculiarities,  at  once  hastened  down  from  the  bridge,  and  going 
to  him,  explained  that  Patrick  Foley,  who  had  been  reported  dead,  was 
alive  again,  and  that  he  suspected  him  of  having  practiced  some  base 
deception.  Accordingly  they  went  to  the  mast,  where  they  confronted 
the  offender,  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  afiair,  which  was  rapidly 
cleared  up  by  a  few  words.  ^'  Yes,  yes ;  I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  captain, 
rubbing  his  beard,  as  was  his  wont,  and  looking  hard  at  the  culprit. 
**  Ten  days  in  the  brig ;  double  irons ;"  and  the  captain,  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  humorous  side  of  the  afiair,  withdrew,  while  the 
executive  officer  went  down  the  wardroom  ladder  fairly  purple  with 
rage  to  think  that  his  robber  had  received  so  trivial  a  punishment. 

One  more  chapter  and  our  tale  will  have  been  told.  It  is  morning, 
and  the  "  Oregon*'  lies  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  one  of  those  wonder- 
ful islands  that  gem  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  harbor  is  simply  a  long 
pond  or  lagoon,  protected  from  the  open  sea  outside  by  a  coral  reef 
several  miles  in  extent,  upon  which  the  long  swell  of  the  Pacific  is  con- 
tinually breaking  into  high  uplifted  lines  of  white  spray,  which  fall 
over  into  the  quiet  harbor  inside,  with  great  heavy  crashes  that  are  re- 
echoed from  the  lofty  wooded  hills  beyond  the  shore.  The  tide,  which 
had  been  flooding  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  has  now  turned 
ebb,  and  is  running  swiftly  past  the  ship,  out  through  the  narrow  gap 
in  the  reef,  which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  harbor  from  the  sea. 

A  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  the  executive  officer  takes  the 
bridge,  and  immediately  after  the  shrill  cry  of  the  boatswain's  pipe  is 
heard,  followed  by  the  loud  call,  ^' All  hands  cross  t'gallant  and  royal 
yards  I"  The  men  go  to  their  stations,  all  the  necessary  gear  is  manned, 
and  everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  evolution.  When  the  cabin 
orderly,  who  had  been  sent  in  to  report  eight  o'clock  to  the  captain, 
appears  on  deck  and  transmits  the  order,  ^*  Make  it  so,  sir,"  the  execu- 
tive gives  the  word  of  command,  the  yards  swing  across  in  their  places, 
the  band  strikes  up  ^^  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  quartermaster 
hoists  the  American  ensign,  and  the  duty-boats  of  the  day  drop  from 
their  davits  into  the  water.  As  the  men  begin  scampering  down  from 
aloft,  one  of  them,  a  young  apprentice,  misses  his  footing  and  falls  from 
the  fore-topmast  cross-trees,  striking  on  the  rim  of  the  top  and  again 
on  the  starboard  anchor,  from  which  he  falls  into  the  rapid  tide  below. 
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A  score  of  men  spring  at  onoe  to  the  hammock-nettings  io  jump  after 
him,  but  thej  all  hesitate,  for  the  tide  is  sweeping  rapidly  towards  the 
cmel  reef  and  the  great  breakers  be7ond,.and  the  water  is  known  to  be 
full  of  sharks.  One  man  only  jumps,  and,  being  a  good  swimmer,  he 
soon  reaches  the  floating  body,  with  which  he  drifts  outward  on  the 
tide.  ^'Away,  whale-boat,"  echoes  through  the  now  silent  ship,  and 
that  boat  is  quickly  leaping  over  the  wator  towards  the  gap  in  the 
reef.  She  reaches  it  just  in  time  to  see  the  swimmer,  still  holding  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  boy,  swept  through  and  then  caught  in  the  great 
breakers  io  be  dashed  again  and  again  against  the  sharp,  cutting  face 
of  the  reef  until  both  bodies  are  beaten  out  of  all  human  resemblance. 
Being  helpless  to  aid,  the  boat  then  pulled  back  to  the  ship  against  the 
tide. 

'^  Who  was  that  man  who  jumped  overboard  ?"  shouted  the  execa- 
tive  officer  from  the  bridge  to  the  boatswain  on  the  forecastle. 

"  Foley,  sir ;  foretopman." 

And  in  due  course  of  time  the  Navy  Department  is  officially  in- 
formed, for  the  second  time,  of  the  death  of  Patrick  Foley,  landsman. 

F.  M.  Bennett, 
Amst.  Engineer  U.  S.  Navy. 
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''ALAS!  FOR   THE  LOVE  THAT  LIVES 

ALWAY." 

(Concladed  from  page  824.) 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"  EMII.Y,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  Mr.  Norvell  ?" 

^^  Going  to  do  with  him?  I  am  going  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  after  to-morrow.  He  sails  for  Oregon  at  eleven  o'clock, — at  least 
that  is  what  he  tells  me  in  this  highly  impassioned  note  I  have  just 
received." 

"  Are  you  engaged  to  him  ?"  , 

"  Engaged  to  him  ?    No— I  think  not." 

'*  Are  you  going  to  be  ?" 

"  Going  to—" 

'^  For  goodness'  sake,  Emily,  stop  repeating  my  words  like  a  parrot ; 
you  exasperate  me/'  cried  Mrs.  Hawkins,  who,  however  much  she 
might  resemble  her  sister  in  person,  was  in  direct  contrast  to  her  by 
reason  of  her  vivacity,  and  was  always,  as  she  expressed  it,  in  a  state 
of  exasperation  at  Emily's  extreme  apathy  of  manner. 

The  sisters  were  enjoying,  or  rather  Mrs.  Hawkins  was  endeavor- 
ing to  enjoy,  a  confidential  talk  in  one  of  the  tiny  rooms  looking  sea- 
ward, usually  provided  for  guests  and  mosquitoes  at  summer  resorts. 
Emily,  ethereal  as  usual,  was  perched  on  the  bed,  calmly  brushing  her 
golden  locks ;  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  impatiently  pacing  up  and  down, 
was  trying  that  most  hopeless  of  tasks, — to  force  confidence. 

"Now,  Emily,"  assuming  the  elder-sisterly,  chaperon  tone,  "of 
course  I  feared  something  of  this  kind  when  I  brought  you  here,  but  I 
did  hope  your  last  bitter  experience  might  have  taught  you  to  be 
careful ;  and  I  thought,  being  thrown  with  other  girls,  you  might  grow 
more  like  them, — become  more  companionable  and  less  peculiar  in 
your  tastes." 

"  Oh,  dear  I  I  am  not  peculiar.  I  wish  you  would  stop  harping 
on  that  theme.  I  go  my  own  way.  I  don't  seek  to  molest  any  one,  and 
if,  out  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  one  happens  to  take  a  fancy  to  me  and 
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I  enjoy  his  society^  I  don't  see  why  you  should  upbraid  me,  and^and 
actually  ask  me  my  intentions.  It  would  be  more  sisterly  to  ask  him 
his/' 

Miss  Grey  was  aroused  in  words,  at  least,  but  her  voice  was  as  soft 
and  her  manner  as  calm  as  if  the  merest  pleasantries  occupied  her 
thoughts. 

'^  His  intentions  are  evident  enough ;  and,  oh !  Emily,  I  entreat  yoa 
beware.  He  reminds  me  so  much  of  that  other,"  sinking  her  voioe 
to  a  whisper ;  ^^  and  you  are  leading  him  on  in  just  the  same  way. 
Have  a  care  lest  the  same  tragedy  be  repeated." 

^'From  all  reports  it  would  be  a  just  retribution.  He  has  slain  his 
tens  of  thousands,"  answered  Miss  Grey,  flippantly,  but  a  shudder 
passed  over  her  slight  frame. 

''And  ycm  could  live  and  see  another  man  shoot  himself  in  your 
presence?"  cried  Mrs.  Hawkins,  out  of  patience  with  the  impassive 
creature.  "  Emily  Grey,  that  story  has  never  reached  here :  I  have 
taken  care  of  that;  but  I  will  tell  Mr.  Norvell  and  warn  him,  unless 
you  promise  me  not  to  lead  him  further,  or  to  engage  yourself  to  him 
and  keep  the  engagement." 

''  Ah !  you  make  me  think  of  such  horrid  things.  That  other  man 
was  crazy.  You  know  every  one  said  it  was  not  my  fault,  and" — 
with  an  almost  embarrassed  laugh, — ''  Mr.  Norvell  is  not  half  as  fond 
of  me  as  you  imagine.  I  make  no  impression  on  him ;  and,  Alice,  I 
wonH  stand  ihoA,  he  shall  fear  me  or  love  me,"  with  more  energy  than 
Miss  Grey's  acquaintances  could  have  believed  possible. 

''  Take  care  that  he  does  not  make  you  fear  him.  But,  oh !  child," 
cried  Mrs.  Hawkins,  in  genuine  admiration,  for  Emily  was  now  folly 
arrayed  in  evening  attire, ''  you  are  beautiful  enough  to  cause  any  mad- 
ness. Why  won't  you  use  your  beauty  for  the  happiness  of  others  and 
yourself?" 

"  I  am  happy,"  selfishly  answered  Miss  Grey ;  "  only  you  bring  up 
such  ghostly  things  I  am  positively  shivering.  Why  did  you  speak 
to  me  of  that  man  ?  I  had  forgotten  him,  and  you  have  brought 
back  the  whole  ghastly  sight  to  me." 

"  My  dear  I  I  only  wanted  to  warn  you." 

"And  a  moment  ago  you  wanted  to  warn  Mr.  Norvell.  Well,  I 
am  going  to  him  now.  Shall  I  send  him  to  you,  or  shall  I  tell  him 
the  story?    I  will.    I  believe  I  will  I" 

"  Emily,  if  you  dare !"  cried  her  sister,  alarmed  at  Emily's  excited 
state,  and  dreading  her  dare-devil  spirit  when  once  aroused.  "  For- 
give me,  dear ;  I  only  meant  to  frighten  you ;  and  I  wish  yoa  could 
like  Mr,  Norvell,"  she  continued,  soothingly. 

"  I'll  tell  him  he  has  your  consent,  then,"  murmured  Emily,  "  in 
case  he  should  condescend  to  honor  me  with  an  offer."  And  with  a 
little  mocking  laugh  she  glided  away. 
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"  How  you  look,  Mr.  Norvell  1"  was  her  greeting  to  Hervey,  who 
had  been  hovering  about  the  elevator  for  the  past  hour,  and  as  each 
load  of  fair  girls  was  deposited  at  the  entrance  to  the  ball-room,  and 
still  she  was  not  among  them,  had  been  growing  more  and  more  hag- 
gard, until  his  handsome  face  was  really  wan  and  pitiful  to  behold. 

"  And  how  you  look !"  was  his  answer,  the  witchery  of  her  pres- 
ence coming  over  him  and  chasing  away  the  shadows.  ''  Ah !  how 
strong  and  triumphant  your  beauty  makes  you ;  but  you  shall  listen  to 
me  to-night.    Do  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  ?" 

"  How  odd  you  all  are !  Alice  has  been  asking  me  that  very  ques- 
tion.    Are  you  going  to  ask  me  my  intentions  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  mine." 

Hervey's  sufferings  of  the  past  month,  his  quarrel  with  Jack,  his 
wretched  infatuation,  all  combined  to  give  him  a  certain  determination 
and  strength  that  many  a  stronger  man  might  have  longed  for  at  such 
a  time. 

"And,  pray,  what  are  your  intentions?  There,  I  have  saved 
Alice  the  trouble  of  that  question." 

"  To  get  a  month's  delay  in  my  orders,  marry  you,  and  take  you 
with  me  out  to  Oregon,"  he  answered,  all  in  one  breath.  Now  Jack 
would  know  if  his  threat  was  all  bombast. 

"  Suppose  you  can't  get  a  delay  ?"  was  Miss  Grey's  only  response, 
given  in  her  coolest,  most  silvery  tone. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  get  a  delay.  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  ask- 
ing. Emily,"  he  pleaded,  "  don't— don't  baffle  me  now  as  you  have 
so  often.  We  have  passed  a  strange  summer  together, — ^a  summer  of 
moonlit  nights,  of  glorious  sunshine  days,  of  song  and  poetry,  of  love 
and  hope, — no,  not  hope;  you  have  never  once  given  me  hope;  but 
now  the  time  is  come  when  you  shall  listen  to  me.  See,  all  things  are 
changed.  There  is  no  moon  to-night.  Hear  that  weird  sighing  among 
the  pines :  a  storm  is  brewing.  There,  a  string  of  your  zither  is 
broken," — wantonly  twisting  a  wire  out  of  place, — '^and  I,  whom  you 
have  charmed,  and  duped,  and  fooled,  am  no  longer  at' your  feet.  I 
am  the  master  to-night,  and  you  shall  give  me  the  promise  I  require. 
For  weal  or  woe  our  lives  are  cast  together ;  and  if  your  happiness  is 
at  an  end,  know  that  you  have  only  entrapped  yourself  in  the  meshes 
you  spread  for  me." 

Excited,  angry,  filled  with  rage  and  knowledge  of  wrong-doing, 
Hervey  had  not  once  glanced  at  Miss  Grey  during  this  tirade.  They 
were  now  some  distance  up  the  beach,  and  had  come  to  a  stand  near  a 
log — the  mast  of  some  wrecked  vessel — deeply  buried  in  the  sand ;  and, 
as  his  last  cruel  words  were  uttered,  he  looked  at  her  and  for  a  moment, 
at  least,  a  flood  of  genuine  tenderness  came  over  liim,  and,  his  mood 
dianging,  he  wondered  how  he  ever  could  have  so  spoken  to  a  woman 
— and  such  a  woman  as  this. 
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"  Take  care  lest  he  make  you  fear  him,"  had  been  her  sister's  words. 
'^  He  has  made  me  fear  him ;  I  am  losing  my  power  over  him."  And 
with  this  thought  she  crouched  lower  and  lower  until,  sitting  on  tbe 
sand,  she  leaned  her  head  against  the  heavy  log  and  gave  one  long, 
deep-drawn  sigh  just  as  Hervey  turned  to  her;  then  raising  her  fall, 
lovely  face,  white,  more  pathetic  and  less  witch-like  in  the  clear  star- 
light than  he  had  ever  seen  it,  she  noticed  the  sudden  change  in  his 
countenance,  and  lost  no  time  in  regaining  her  sway. 

''And  I  have  moved  him,"  she  thought. 

"  Hervey,"  the  vibrant  voice  b^an,  "  sit  down,"  pointing  to  the 
log.  "  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story.  You  know  I  have  no  words  of 
my  own :  but  listen.  Once,  far  away  in  Spain,  there  lived  a  beautiful 
Gothic  princess,  who  reigned  supreme  over  the  hearts  of  men  by  reason 
of  her  beauty,  but  held  their  senses  in  thrall  and  charmed  their  souls 
with  the  music  of  her  lyre.  One  day  the  armies  of  her  father  were 
routed,  and  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Moorish  king,  who  immediately 
became  so  deeply  in  love  with  her  he  offered  to  make  her  his  queen, 
give  her  freedom,  grant  her  slightest  wish,  if  she  would  but  love  him 
in  return.  For  answer  she  would  strike  the  silver  string  of  her  lyre, 
and  an  irresistible  drowsiness  would  seize  upon  the  kingly  lover, 
depriving  him  of  all  power  to  plead  his  cause.  For  some  time  the 
beautiful  captive  had  been  the  object  of  much  envy  and  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  an  astrologer,  the  friend,  and  indeed  the  real  ruler  of  the  king 
and  his  domain,  and  he  determined  to  possess  her.  By  a  series  of 
witchcrafts  he  succeeded  in  duping  the  king  and  getting  into  the  presence 
of  the  princess.  No  sooner  was  he  by  her  side  than,  quickly  seizing 
her,  he  struck  the  ground  with  his  wand  and  disappeared  with  her  for- 
ever from  the  sight  of  the  king.  In  a  subterranean  cavern  he  kept 
her  under  enchantment  many  thousand  years,  but  she  forever  played 
on  her  silver  lyre,  and  he  nodded  and  slumbered  through  the  centuries 
completely  under  the  sway  of  the  music.  The  enchantment  has  long 
since  been  broken ;  the  astrologer  and  princess  are  both  dead ;  but  the 
silver  lyre  remained  intact.  Long  ages  afterward  oue  of  my  Spanish 
ancestors  found  it,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  carried  to  Germany, 
where  a  zither  was  made  from  parts  of  it, — ^and  I  have  that  zither. 
Yes," — mournfully, — "  you  have  tried  to  ruin  it,  but  your  attempted 
destruction  will  only  make  the  charm  more  fatal.  Listen  I"  Striking 
a  strange  deep  chord,  and  in  a  voice  more  weird  and  peculiar  than 
usual,  she  sang  an  old  Spanish  song,  learned  she  hardly  knew  where, 
but  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  words  she  had  been  speaking ;  and 
struggle  against  it  as  he  would,  Hervey  felt  the  spell  steal  over  his 
senses.  All  power,  all  thought,  all  determination  left  him;  and  he 
only  longed  to  do  her  will,  to  suit  her  pleasure,  to  be  her  willing, 
happy  slave. 

He  did  not,  he  could  not  reason  that,  excepting  to  one  of  his  highly- 
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wrought  nervous  organization,  the  quaint  Moorish  tale  and  weird  ballad 
would  only  have  formed  an  appropriate  aooompaniment  to  the  pretty 
play,  with  the  beautiful  girl  and  himself  for  dramatis  personse  and  the 
romantic  situation  for  befitting  scenery.  No,  to  his  excited  imagination 
she  seemed  imbued  with  awful  power,  direct  from  the  enchanted 
Gothic  princess,  and  with  her  charmed  music  was  drowning  his  soul 
in  melody.  Still  softly  singing,  she  rose  and  floated  down  the  beach. 
Hervey  followed,  all  his  resolution  gone.  She  might,  she  might  not 
marry  him.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  obey  her  sovereign 
will. 

As  they  stepped  on  the  gallery  of  the  hotel  and  within  the  glare  of 
gaslights  and  hum  of  voices^  a  portion  of  the  mystical  influence  seemed 
to  leave  him,  and  once  more  finding  his  voice  he  said^  as  the  sweety  sad 
tones  of  the  Dolores  Waltz  floated  on  the  air, — 

"  You  have  conquered.  Now,  I  don^t  demand,  but  I  ask  for,  one 
dance, — just  this  one  last  waltz.  Surely  that  is  little  enough  to  grant, 
after  all  you  have  refused  me." 

**  No,"  she  answered ;  "  I  will  not  dance  with  you  ever  again." 

'*  By  heaven,  you  shall !"  he  cried,  grasping  her  wrist.  "  You  may 
not  now,  but  you  will,  if  I  have  to  wait  until  I  am  dead.  I  will  re- 
turn and  claim  this  dance,  if  we  have  to  waltz  over  my  grave  1" 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  marching  by,  but  with  a  little  shudder,  "  it  will 
be  this  way : 

''  The  maiden  sleeps  in  her  chamber, 

Where  the  trembling  moonbeams  glance ; 
Without,  there  singeth  and  ringeth 
The  melody  of  a  dance. 

"  *  I  will  look  Just  once  from  the  window, 
To  see  who  breaks  my  rest.' 
A  skeleton  fiddles  before  her, 
And  sings  like  one  possessed : 

"  *  To  dance  with  me  you  promised, 
And  you  have  broken  your  vow ; 
To-night  is  a  dance  in  the  churchyard  ; 
Come  out  and  dance  with  me  now.' '' 

With  this  she  deftly  slipped  her  hand  from  his  detaining  grasp, 
and  fled  from  the  corridor. 

This,  then,  was  the  end.  To-morrow — now  that  he  had  no  excuse 
for  delay — ^he  must  sail. 

Well,  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better ;  and,  worn  out  in  body  and 
mind,  Hervey  slept  that  night  as  he  had  not  done  for  weeks,  and  on  the 
morrow  stepped  on  board  the  steamer  without  one  word  of  farewell, 
even  to  Jack,  whose  heart  was  bursting  with  regret  at  losing  his  friend 
in  such  a  way,  and  filled  with  anxiety  concerning  Lilian's  happiness 
when  she  should  learn  of  this  more  serious  defection  of  her  lover. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

In  the  land  where  "  rolls  the  Oregon/'  and  near  the  mouth  of  its 
principal  tributary^  lies  a  spot  so  fair^  so  beautiful,  the  name  ''God's 
chosen"  is  far  more  appropriate  than  that  of  "God-forsaken,"  as  Hervey 
once  denominated  it. 

On  a  slight  eminence  sloping  towards  the  river,  where  the  Ude 
ebbs  and  flows  as  on  the  sea-shore,  is  the  military  post,  not  beautiful 
in  itself,  but  picturesquely  so  from  its  charming  situation. 

At  its  back,  encroaching  on  the  quarters,  rise  the  stately  forests  of 
pines,  miles  upon  miles  of  forest  giant<<,  majestic,  gloomy,  but  aromatic 
and  sweet,  filling  the  air  with  that  pungent  fragrance  which,  when 
combined  with  salt-breezes,  is  so  delicious.  Towanls  the  east,  over 
swelling  plains  and  rushing  waters,  stands,  in  summer  grandeur.  Meant 
Hood,  whose  tapering  summit  just  catches  the  morning  beams,  and 
holds  them  until  his  vast  expanse,  even  to  the  base,  is  bathed  in  rosy 
glow,  and  keeps,  late  into  the  twilight,  the  sun's  last  rays  to  crown  his 
venerable  head  in  crimson,  and  be  a  beaoon-light  to  mariners  until  the 
pall  of  night  is  fully  drawn  and  his  glory  lost  to  sight.  Far  above 
the  clouds  towers  Mount  Hood.  His  feet  may  be  bathed  in  mist;  the 
winds  may  blow,  the  thunder  rattle,  the  rain  may  fall,  but  full,  serene, 
and  white  the  snow-capped  mountain  rises  far  superior  to  the  disagree- 
able incidents  of  this  nether  world,  strengthening  man's  belief  in  the 
hope,  at  least,  that  there  is  a  place — perchance  not  far  distant — where 

'^  Falls  not  hail  nor  any  rain," — 

a  sweet  and  soothing  consolation,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  dwellers  in 
this  clime  during  the  rainy  season. 

But  the  rainy  season  has  not  yet  begun.  That  of  last  year  is  for- 
gotten, lost  sight  of  in  the  lonely  days  that  have  followed,  as  all  tilings 
disagreeable  and  heart-wearing  pass  away  when  happiness  oomes  and 
we  forget  the  weary  struggle  and  sad  preceding  nights. 

Thus  it  was  with  Lilian.  Her  faith  had  been  sorely  tried.  For  over 
two  months  she  had  not  heard  from  Hervey,  and  her  womanly  pride 
rebelled  against  this  almost  contemptuous  neglect,  while  her  womanly 
instinct  and  deep  love  caused  her  still  to  seek  excuse  for  the  absent  one. 
With  advancing  years,  Lilian,  young  as  she  still  was,  had  come  to  the 
sad  knowledge  that  her  idol  was  not  free  from  dross ;  but,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  such  a  nature,  that  knowledge  lessened  not  one  whit  her  affec- 
tion. Bat  the  places,  alas !  were  reversed.  She  it  was  who  felt  the 
tender,  protecting  love,  and  he,  if  love  it  could  be  called,  had  no  feel- 
ing but  one  of  satisfaction,  when  in  her  presence,  and  angry  resent- 
ment if  the  thought  of  her  obtruded  on  other  fancies  of  the  moment 
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But  to-day  he  was  coming— coming— coming !  Lilian's  heart  sang  a 
roulade  of  tender  notes,  and  the  happiness  within  shone  from  her  eyes 
and  in  her  pretty,  flushed  cheeks,'  and  the  little  feet  sped  across  the 
parade  to  meet  her  father  with  the  same  stag-like  swiftness  of  the  old 
West  Point  days  of  long  ago, 

''  Bless  my  heart,  little  girl !  I  think  the  trip  to  the  Cascade  may 
be  postponed  while  you  look  like  this.  Why,  Lilian,  child,  I  haven't 
noticed  you  very  much  for  the  past  three  weeks,  these  plagued  In- 
dian troubles  have  so  worried  me;  but  the  pale,  wan  Lilian  has 
disappeared  and  my  own  bright  girl  come  back.  Well — well,  child, 
I  am  glad  of  it.  All  our  troubles  are  vanishing.  Those  reinforce- 
ments I  have  been  waiting  for  all  summer  will  arrive  to-day,  not 
quite  too  late, — no  thanks  to  the  War  Department,  however.  George ! 
but  I'll  be  glad  to  see  them.  I'll  pack  them  up  the  country  to-morrow 
morning,  and  then  if  I  don't  have  to  go  afler  them  and  take  command 
myself,  you  and  I  can  resume  our  long  rides  and  have  our  evening 
games  of  chess." 

So  the  old  soldier  rambled  on,  never  glancing  again  at  Lilian  after 
the  first  satisfied  look  at  her  blooming  face,  happy  in  the  knowledge  of 
her  returning  health,  and  glad  that  the  heavy  responsibility  of  keeping 
a  large  force  of  Indians  at  bay  with  insufficient  troops  was  to  be  lifted 
from  his  shoulders.  Lilian  was  hanging  on  her  father's  arm.  They 
were  crossing  the  parade,  going  from  the  adjutant's  office  to  the  com- 
manding officer's  house,  and  her  weight  became  a  trifle  heavier  as  she 
inquired  in  a  voice  she  tried  in  vain  to  keep  steady, — 

''  Do  you  mean  all  the  troops,  papa  ?  And  the  officers  ?  Are  you 
going  to  send  them  all  away  ?" 

"  Of  course,  child,  of  course.  Those  fine  young  graduates  will 
have  an  early  opportunity  of  testing  their  valor.  Good  for  them — 
good  for  them.  There  are  too  many  carpet-knights  around  now.  Let 
them  learn  to  know  the  whistle  of  a  bullet.  They  have  had  enough 
theory ;  let  us  see  how  they  put  it  into  practice." 

"  But,  papa,  they  will  be  so  tired  after  the  long  voyage ;  and  the 
Indians  have  been  very  quiet  for  a  week  or  two." 

''  Ah,  ah,  my  special  pleader.  What  interest  have  you  in  keeping 
the  troops  from  their  duty?  Getting  tired  of  your  old  father?  Want 
some  beaux  in  the  garrison,"  beamed  the  colonel,  thinking  he  had 
struck  the  right  chord,  and  jubilant  in  his  heart  that  Lilian  was  begin- 
ning to  take  renewed  interest  in  mundane  afiairs.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  love-affiiir  between  Hervey  and  his  daughter.  Hervey,  to  be 
sore,  was  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Norvell.  He  remembered  a  little 
fellow  in  knickerbockers  who  was  always  going  to  be  a  soldier,  and 
who  had  amused  him  one  day  when  he  had  jestingly  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  a  military  life  and  had  warned  the  embryo  lieutenant  of 
the  possibilities  of  being  shot,  by  philosophically  remarking  that  he 
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*'  might  as  well  die  that  way  as  any  other."  But  an  active  frontier 
life  had  erased  many  early  associations,  and  the  name  of  "  Norvell" 
on  the  list  he  had  received  of  his  new  officers  carried  little  meaning  to 
him.  "Of  course,  Lilian,"  Mr.  Norvell  had  often  written,  "until 
I  have  a  commission  and  something  to  ofier  you,  I  cannot  ask  your 
father  for  you.  Let  us  keep  our  secret,  dear,  until  I  have  a  settled 
income,  and  then,"  etc.,  etc.,  until  happy  Lilian  would  blushinglj 
assent  in  her  heart  to  all  he  had  written,  and  calmly  tell  her  mother, 
who,  with  true  American  confidence,  was  not  too  inquisitive  about  her 
daughter's  correspondence,  that  she  had  "just  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Norvell,  and  he  desired  to  be  remembered." 

The  colonel  was  so  highly  delighted  with  his  own  idea  of  Lilian's 
solicitation  in  r^ard  to  the  troops  he  paid  no  attention  to  her  protest 
against  any  such  desire,  and  as  they  reached  the  house  gave  her  the 
list  of  officers  arriving,  laughingly  telling  her  to  make  her  choice,  and 
those  she  desired  retained  should  be  kept  at  the  post,  even  if  the 
Indian  riots  had  to  wait. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  great  vessel  was  slowly  steaming  up  the  river.  The  bar- 
that  treacherous  shoal  of  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia — ^had 
been  safely  crossed ;  not  without  danger,  for  during  the  dense  f(^  the 
ship  had  been  discovered  drifting  perilously  near  a  hidden  rock,  and  all 
hands  on  board  had  worked  hard  for  many  hours ;  but  now  everything 
was  quiet,  and  the  wearied  men  and  officers  were  either  seeking  repose 
or  were  doffing  their  travel-stained  garments  for  the  uniform  in  which 
they  were  to  report  to  Colonel  Aimer  at  the  now  rapidly  approaching 
fort. 

To  Hervey  the  active  work  and  excitement  of  the  early  morning 
had  acted  like  a  stimulant.  During  the  voyage  he  had  been  moody, 
surly,  and  thoroughly  uncompanionable,  winning  the  opinion  from  his 
brother-officers  of  being  a  "  deuced  disagreeable  fellow.^'  But  to-day 
much  of  his  old-time  brightness  returned ;  and  as  he  slipped  on  his 
blouse  he  hummed  a  gay  little  cadet  air,  which  came  to  a  sudden  close 
as  his  hand  touched  an  envelope  in  the  breast  pocket,  and  he  slowly 
drew  forth  a  letter,  directed  to  himself,  with  seal  unbroken,  hidden 
away  and  forgotten  since  that  miserable  morning  at  Old  Point.  There 
was  something  pathetic  in  the  month-old  postmark,  and  impressionable 
Hervey,  with  a  shame-faced  feeling,  held  the  dainty  missive  in  one 
hand,  stroking  it  gently  with  the  other,  and  thinking  regretfully  of  his 
little  love  whom  he  had  so  greatly  wronged.  But  Mr.  Norvell  was 
very  apt  to  find  some  rays  of  light  even  in  his  darkest  hours,  and  now 
he  bethought  himself  that  his  best  consolation  lay  in  reading  Lilian's 
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words.  And  what  consolation  there  was  in  them  !  Not  one  wohl  of 
reproach,  not  a  single  accusation  of  neglect, — ^fult  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, and  joy  that  the  raiment  to  which  he  was  assigned  being  already 
in  Oregon,  he  might  be  stationed  near  them. 

"  Dear  little  Lilian  !"  and  he  was  going  straight  to  her.  Not  being 
a  cad,  he  did  not  put  it  in  words,  but  he  felt  that  his  presence  would 
give  pleasure ;  and  Lilian  never  played  upon  his  feelings,  never  raised 
him  to  the  height  of  bliss  and  then  let  him  down  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  depression, — and,  after  all,  he  was  engaged  to  Lilian.  Fortunately, — 
yes,  he  could  positively  say  fortunately, — Miss  Grey  had  not  acceded 
to  that  mad  request  of  his.  How  silly  he  had  been  that  night !  Actu- 
ally, he  had  thought  of  suicide.  Bah !  what  a  fool  he  had  been  I  How 
he  wished  he  had  read  Lilian's  letter  the  morning  it  was  received :  but 
she  need  never  know.  Yes, — a  strong  sense  of  honor  returning, — she 
should  know ;  he  would  tell  her,  and  his  punishment  should  be  her 
knowledge  of  his  weakness. 

Hervey's  better  angel  was  at  work.  He  did  not  intend  to  spare 
himself;  but  did  he  ever  dream  of  failing  to  win  Lilian's  sympathy? 
Through  all  his  self-abasement  ran  the  pleasant  glow  of  being  for- 
given,—of  being  loved  much,  in  one  sense,  "  for  the  dangers  he  had 
past.''  That  Lilian— <lear,  loving  little  Lilian — could  be  tried  too  far 
never  occurred  to  him. 

So  the  great  ship  reached  her  haven,  the  troops  were  landed,  the 
officers  reported,  and  Colonel  Aimer,  remembering  Hervey  as  the  son 
of  his  old  friend,  sent  him  immediately  to  the  house,  "  where,"  he 
said,  '^  Mrs.  Aimer  and  Lilian  will  make  you  welcome." 

But  Mrs.  Aimer  was  not  in  the  house.  Lilian  saw  her  hero  cross- 
ing the  parade.  At  last,  after  all  these  weary  months,  he  was  coming ; 
and  she — ^yes,  she — was  glad.  But  why  should  she  feel  that  icy  numb- 
ness while  her  face  was  burning  red?  Why,  instead  of  going  to  the 
door  and  greeting  him,  making  him  welcome  as  her  father  had  prom- 
ised, did  she  stand  quite  still  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  controlling 
with  a  painful  effort  the  desire  to  run  and  hide  herself?  She  heard 
the  step  on  the  porch.  The  front-door  was  ajar;  the  parlor-doors 
were  always  open  into  the  broad  hall.  There  was  yet  time;  should 
she  run  ?  No ;  he  has  seen  her.  She  raises  her  eyes.  Yes,  it  is  her 
hero, — the  one  love  of  her  short  life;  and  his  face  is  all  aglow  with 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  again. 

"  Lilian,"  he  cries,  "  my  little  Lilian ;  don't  you  know  me?  Ain't 
you  going  to  speak  to  me?"  attempting  to  take  her  hand. 

^yhat  instinct  is  it  that  causes  her  to  dmw  back,  to  put  his  hand 
from  her,  and  to  say,  in  a  voice  whose  steadiness  astonishes  herself, 
"  Oh,  Hervey,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  I  I  have  waited  so  long  for  this 
moment;  but,  Hervey, — I  must  say  it, — ^are  you  as  glad  to  see  me? 
You  have  not  written  to  me  for  months.     My  last  letter  was  never 
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answered.  Hervey,  tell  me  now,  and  tell  me  finally,  have  you  been 
true  to  me?  Is  there  any  one  else  you  care  more  for?  Now,  while 
this  is  secret  between  you  and  me,  I  can  bear  it.  I  shall  not  blame 
you,  and  I  willingly  give  you  your  freedom ;  because,  Hervey,  I 
could  believe  in  you  till  death,  but  I  could  never  be  second  in  your 
affections." 

"  And  you  never  have  been,  and  you  never  shall  be,"  cried  Hervey, 
making  this  astonishing  declaration  in  good  faith,  for  at  this  new 
development  in  Lilian's  character  she  had  never  seemed  so  dear  or  so 
worthy  to  be  won.  "  Lilian,  I  have  been  a  fool  this  summer,  but  you 
shall  hear  all  about  it ;  I  promised  myself  that  this  morning.  I  have 
been  a  mean,  contemptible  fool,  and  I  don't  wonder  you  turn  from  me. 
But,  dear,  don't  be  too  hard  on  me;  give  me  just  one  smile;  look  for 
a  moment  as  you  used  to  at  West  Point,  won't  you  ?" 

The  foolish,  boyish  words  had  their  effect.  Hervey's  voice  was 
irresistible,  and  his  pleading  for  a  little  sunshine  before  he  made  his 
humble  confession  played  sad  havoc  with  Lilian's  resolution,  or  rather 
impulse, — for  until  she  heard  Hervey's  footstep  she  never  doubted  her 
joy  and  happiness  at  his  arrival. 

"Dear  Hervey,"  she  said,  looking  up  into  his  face  an  instant; 
then  Mrs.  Aimer's  entrance  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  retreating, 
while  the  matronly  edition  of  Lilian  greeted  Hervey  with  much 
warmth,  laughing  at  his  changed  appearance, — "  since  I  last  saw  you 
in  short  clothes,  and  you  told  me  they  were  ^  knee-ker-bockers,'  be- 
cause they  only  came  to  your  knees,  and  your  knees  were  always 
'  bocked.' 

''  Lilian  has  told  me,"  she  continued,  "  of  your  kindness  to  her  at 
West  Point,  and  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  looking  after  her 
there.  I  hope  you  will  still  be  good  friends ;  I  like  these  friendships 
descending  through  generations,  especially  army  friendships.  There 
i;3  something  so  appropriate  in  the  sons  and  daughters  of  old  comrades 
and  companions  keeping  up  the  same  feeling,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  the  antecedents  of  one's  acquaintances;  and 
there  is  nothing  so  delightful  to  me  as  in  tracing  hereditary  characte^ 
istics.  Now,  in  a  day  or  two  I  will  be  able  to  tell  you  just  exactly 
from  which  side  of  the  family  you  inherit  the  little  peculiarities  every 
one  is  sure  to  exhibit  in  the  course  of  time.  That  little  trick  of  hold- 
ing your  head  on  one  side  as  you  listen  to  me  is  just  like  your  father, 
and  that  way  of  glancing  over  your  shoulder  towards  the  sofa  is — 
let  me  see," — and  Mrs.  Aimer  paused  meditatively,  not  for  want  of 
breath,  however :  she  was  mounted  on  her  hobby,  and  could  ride  fast 
and  furiously  a  much  longer  distance. 

Hervey  stood  silent,  wondering  what  this  harangue  was  leading  to, 
and  mentally  congratulating  himself  he  had  not  noticed  this  trait  he- 
reditary in  Lilian.     He  might  also  have  been  glad  to  know  that  Mrs. 
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Aimer's  harangues  never  did  lead  to  anything ;  she  chatted  away  in 
her  own  pretty,  harmless  fashion,  utterly  unconscious  that  she  could 
ever  be  a  bore  to  any  one.  Descended  from  a  fine  old  army  family, 
married  into  a  fine  old  army  family,  she  was  convinced  that  the  world 
should  live,  move,  and  have  its  being  in  the  army.  Indeed,  she  had 
once  strongly  urged  upon  a  Western  Congressman  the  advisability  of 
making  appointments  to  the  army  or  West  Point  hereditary,  the  eldest 
son,  as  a  matter  of  course,  following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  his  train- 
ing and  education  leading  to  that  object,  receiving  permission  to  serve 
his  country  as  a  precious  inheritance.  "  Then,"  cried  the  little  woman, 
*'  what  an  army  we  should  have !  What  a  bulwark  of  defense  to  the 
nation!  What  esprit  de  corps!"  Imagine  her  horror  and  disgust 
when  the  incorruptible  man  announced  that  he  was  opposed  utterly  to 
standing  armies;  he  believed  in  saving  the  people's  money.  "Your 
ideas,  madam,  are  opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  a  republican  form 
of  government, — ^a  paid  aristocracy,  nothing  more  nor  less," — until  the 
ardent  stickler  for  hereditary  rights  was  speechless  with  indignation, 
and  forever  afterwards  believed  that  the  country,  in  the  hands  of  such 
ignoramuses,  was  going  to  the  dogs. 

The  colonel  this  time  interrupted  the  lady's  flow  of  words.  Of 
course,  Hervey  was  asked  to  stay  to  luncheon,  and  then  it  was  the 
colonel  facetiously  remarked, — 

**  Mr.  Norvell,  you  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  know  you  are  to  begin 
your  military  life  in  the  field.  The  order  is  out  for  your  battalion  to 
join  the  troops  on  the  Snake  River.  Personally,  I  regret  to  say  you 
start  to-morrow  morning.     Lilian  suggested " 

*^Papa!" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  with  provoking  serenity,  "you  did  suggest  they 
might  be  tired,  and  it  did  not  matter  if  the  Indians  massacre  a  few 
more  settlers  now  that  they  had  killed  so  many,  while  the  troops 
recuperated." 

"  Oh,  papa  I  I  had  no  idea  they  were  so  bad ;  and  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Norvell  won't  think" — with  an  appealing  glance  towards  Hervey — "  I 
did  not  consider  them  soldiers  enough  to  stand  an  expedition  after  a 
flea-voyage." 

"No,  my  dear,"  cried  the  colonel,  rising,  his  eyes  twinkling; 
"  Mr.  Norvell  may  think  as  I  did." 

Then  he  vanished,  while  Lilian  unfilially  thought  there  was  nothing 
so  unpleasant,  for  the  time  being,  as  an  old  tease. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Hebvey  came  for  Lilian  after  "  retreat"  to  take  a  long  walk,  during 
nrhich  he  had  determined  to  confess  his  faults  and,  of  course,  be  for- 
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given  and  reinstated  into  favor.  With  the  Lilian  of  four  years  ago 
this  would  have  been  a  foregone  conclusion ;  with  the  Lilian  of  to-day 
there  was  just  that  spice  of  uncertainty  which  rendered  the  humiliation 
of  himself  and  endeavor  to  win  pardon  rather  piquant  than  other- 
wise. 

As  the  twain  walked  slowly  across  the  parade,  under  the  grand  old 
trees,  the  four  new  oBScers  who  had  arrived  with  Hervey,  and  were  juf?t 
then  grouped  in  a  forlorn  manner  near  the  adjutant's  office,  grew  ex- 
ceeding wroth  at  what  they  termed  "Norvell's  deuced  irapudeuoe.'' 
^^  Just  like  him,''  growled  one,  ^^to  act  like  a  bear  on  the  way  out,  and 
now  walk  into  the  colonel's  house  and  off  with  his  daughter  before  other 
fellows  have  had  a  chance  to  say  *  How  d'ye  do.' " 

"  Don't  you  remember,"  said  another,  "  that  Miss  Aimer  was  an 
old  spoon  of  Norvell's  two  years  ago  at  West  Point  ?" 

''And,  after  having  about  a  thousand  since,  he  is  evidently  taking 
this  up  just  where  he  left  off,"  laughed  an  elder  officer. 

''  I  knew  Miss  Aimer  at  West  Point,"  grumbled  a  classmate  of 
Hervey's.  ''  Didn't  I  nearly  get  scratched  once  by  being  absent  at 
retreat  because  she  wanted  to  see  the  sunset  from  the  water  ?  And  I 
took  her  around  the  bluff  in  a  skiff,  and  I  have  not  been  asked  to 
luncheon  nor  allowed  to  walk  with  Miss  Lilian." 

"Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  said  his  senior,  "you  are  going  where 
glory  waits  you  on  the  Snake  Siver,  and  you  can  either  bring  back 
your  laurels  to  lay  at  Miss  Aimer's  feet,  or  we  will  have  the  mournful 
pleasure  of  recapturing  your  scalp  from  the  gory  brave  who  has  de- 
prived you  of  that  ornament,  and  will  send  it,  if  you  desire,  to  Miss 
Aimer,  with  the  touching  legend  appended, '  I  lived  for  love,  for  love 
Idled.'" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this  cheerful  view  of  the  subject,  and 
the  four  disconsolates  betook  themselves  to  the  post  dub-room. 

Lilian  was  not  old  enough  to  sit  down  and  analyze  her  feelings 
towards  Hervey  since  her  first  sight  of  him  in  the  morning,  nor 
need  we.  Wonderful  is  the  heart  of  woman,  and  her  ways  past 
finding  out,  is  sufficient  explanation.  "  The  king  could  do  no  wrong" 
had  been  her  motto  always.  Often  had  she  blamed  herself  for  a 
lack  of  womanly  pride  in  condoning  and  excusing  Hervey's  many 
peccadilloes.  Now  all  the  dormant  pride  in  her  nature  came  to  the 
surface. 

There  is  always  a  tender  spot  in  our  hearts  for  the  absent,  and  often 
that  tenderness  vanishes  when  in  the  presence  of  our  best  loved ;  and 
poor  little  Lilian,  who  had  so  often  upbraided  herself  for  her  meekness, 
now  cherished  the  spark  of  resentment  against  Hervey  until  for  her 
sweet  nature  it  grew  into  quite  a  blaze. 

Perhaps  the  feeling,  too,  that  Hervey  was  anxious  to  exonerate 
himself  in  her  eyes,  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  was  in  her  power,  roused 
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her  spirit  of  coquetry^  for  this  little  Lilian  was  a  very  woman  in  her 
inconsistencies. 

She  listened  without  comment  to  Hervej's  recital  of  the  summer's 
folly.  Mr.  Norvell  talked  well.  His  voice  was  perfection,  and  he 
always  became  interested  in  his  subject ;  but,  as  he  tried  to  bring  before 
Lilian  a  picture  of  Miss  Grey's  peculiar  beauty,  endeavoring  to  show 
how  irresistible  was  the  fascination,  and  how  helpless  he  was  under 
such  a  spell,  he  grew  too  enthusiastic.  There  are  few  women  disin- 
terested enough  to  hear  with  indifference  a  man  in  whom  they  have 
the  slightest  interest  wax  eloquent  over  another  woman's  beauty. 
How  much  less  could  this  woman  listen  to  her  lover  expatiate  on  the 
witchery  of  a  woman  to  whom  he  confessed  he  had  been  completely 
subjected  ? 

'*  She  was  so  uncanny,  Lilian,"  he  exclaimed.  ''  She  was  so  indif- 
ferent, and  yet  when  I  would  struggle  to  be  free,  she  would  wind  her 
invisible  chain  of  enchantment  about  me,  and  I  would  be  helpless. 
Lilian,  you  would  pity  me  if  you  knew  how  I  suffered,"  he  continued, 
with  manly  selfishness.  ''  I  lost  all  my  friends,  I  quarreled  with  Jack; 
indeed,  it  was  he  who  brought  on  my  crowning  piece  of  foolishness. 
He  attempted  to  remind  me  of  you,  and  then  I  told  him  I  would 
marry  Miss  Grey  and  bring  her  out  with  me ;  but  she,  when  I  made 
the  mad  proposal,  sang  some  weird  song  and  glided  away  from  me 

like  a  wraith.     Then,  Lilian "  Hervey  stopped,  awed  into  silence 

by  Lilian's  white,  set  face. 

"  Then  you  came  back  to  me  after  she  had  refused  you, — ^after  Jack 
Tremaine  had  pleaded  for  me ;  after  you  had  scorned  me  to  his  face, — 
yea  [came  back  to  me.  Oh,  Hervey  1  Hervey  I  how  could  you  so 
humiliate  me  ?" 

"  Humiliate  you  I  My  darling,  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
I  was  only  telling  you." 

*^  You  shall  never  tell  me  anything  again — never !"  fiercely  cried 
Lilian.  "You  have  ruined  my  life,  you  have  brought  me  to  the 
dust  with  mortification,  and  now  I  have  done  with  you,  and  never,  never 
want  to  see  your  face  again." 

With  which  hysterical  exclamation  she  turned  from  him,  walked 
rapidly  down  the  path  towards  her  father's  house,  entered,  and  closed 
the  door  without  once  looking  back  to  where  Hervey  stood  dum- 
founded  at  this  second  crumbling  to  the  earth  of  a  beautiful  structure 
he  had  reared  to  aid  him  out  of  his  difficulties. 

With  a  forcible  exclamation  cursing  his  own  stupidity,  but  going 
far  from  the  mark  in  placing  his  failure  not  on  his  words,  but  on  the 
telling  at  all  of  his  folly,  he  entered  his  quarters,  where  his  men  were 
making  preparations  for  the  early  morning  start. 

Then  he  suddenly  realized  he  should  not  see  Lilian  again.  He 
was  going  away  with  those  cruel  words  of  hers  ringing  in  his  ears^ — 
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words  he  knew  he  deserved^  but  words  that  cat  him  to  the  qaick  eoming 
from  the  one  woman  in  the  world  he  knew  now  he  had  ever  loved— 
that  he  still  loved,  and  would  love  till  his  death. 

He  was  wild  with  r^ret.  What  an  utter  failure  he  had  made  of 
his  life,— of  her  life  even,  of  Jack's  life.  "  For  if  I  had  been  oat  of 
the  way,  Jack  would  have  won  her  and  made  her  as  happy  as  I  have 
made  her  miserable.'' 

He  felt  that  he  could  not  leave  with  this  breach  between  them; 
and  yet  he  knew  it  was  impossible  to  see  Lilian  again.  He  would 
write,  and  write  such  a  letter  as  would  make  her  believe  in  him  if  she 
had  one  atom  of  love  for  him  in  her  heart  One  atom !  when  the 
poor  little  heart  was  bursting  with  tenderness  for  him  at  this  moment, 
although  her  pride  sustained  her  in  the  course  she  had  taken. 

All  night  through  the  demon  of  unrest  pursued  Lilian,  and,  oddlj 
enough,  in  her  lightest  sleep  she  was  always  at  West  Point,  not  with 
Hervey,  but  with  Jack,  who  grinned  horribly,  and  continuously  chat- 
tered in  one  low  tone  the  word,  over  and  over  again,  "Shot!  shot! 
shot !"  or  she  was  on  the  boat  bound  for  New  York,  and  the  hills  were 
one  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  same  hideous  word  echoed  and  rever- 
berated across  the  water,  now  mournfully  whispered,  now  demoniacally 
yelled,  now  gleefully  shouted,  until  Lilian  with  a  scream  awoke,  to 
find  her  dream  in  part  true,  as  a  loud  report  announced  the  firing  of 
the  morning  gun.  Then  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife,  the  sound  of 
trampling  horses  and  marching  troops,  caused  Lilian  to  run  to  the 
window  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  column  of  troops  file  out  of  the  post 
and  disappear  from  view  behind  the  hill. 

He  was  gone.  She  had  not  seen  his  face  again.  She  might  never 
see  it.  Her  wicked,  heartless  prayer  would  be  answered,  and  all  her 
happiness  and  her  lover's  life  lost  through  her  bitter  words  spoken  in  a 
moment  of  wounded  vanity,  for  that  was  it,  nothing  more  nor  les3. 
Hervey  was  all  that  was  honorable  and  high-minded.  He  had  humili- 
ated himself  to  confess  the  details  of  an  innocent  flirtation  to  her;  and 
because  he  praised  the  beauty  of  this  other  woman,  acknowledging  her 
fascination,  she,  forsooth,  must  fly  in  a  rage,  dismiss  her  lover,  and 
be,  oh !  so  desolate  herself,  sobbing  bitterly,  with  her  head  on  the 
window-sill. 

"  If  you  please.  Miss  Lilian,  here's  a  note  for  you  that  was  to  be 
delivered  immegiate,"  came  the  maid's  voice  through  the  closed  door, 
after  she  had  vainly  rapped  many  times. 

Still  sobbing  and  nervously  shivering,  Lilian  stumbled  to  the  door, 
and,  opening  it,  drew  in  Hervey's  letter. 

Kecognizing  the  handwriting,  and  hoping  she  hardly  knew  for 
what,  she  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  through  tears  that  blurred  the 
writing  and  blinded  her,  read : 
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"My  Darling: 

"  Although  you  have  taken  away  my  right  to  call  you  so,  still  in 
my  heart  you  are  and  will  always  be  my  darling;  and  as  this  letter  is 
to  be  my  heart  laid  bare  to  you,  you  must  not  mind  if  therein  you  find 
yourself  still  enshrined  and  still  thought  of  as  my  own  love. 

"That  I  am  unworthy  even  to  thiuk  of  you  in  such  a  light,  no  one 
more  thoroughly  realizes  than  myself.  That  I  have  been  most  justly 
treated,  that  I  have  deserved  all  this  sorrow,  I  acknowledge ;  and  yet 
^-oh  !  Lilian,  my  weak  nature  cries  out  against  such  treatment.  I  am 
weak,  God  knows.  Sitting  here  to-night  alone,  writing  I  hardly  know 
what  wild  words  to  you,  I  seem  to  be  some  other  than  myself.  All 
my  past  life  is  spread  out  before  me, — a  short  enough,  and  in  many 
respects  an  innocent  enough  life, — and  yet  the  wreck  of  one,  maybe 
two  lives,  is  the  result  of  my  boyish  selfishness  and  boyish  foolishness. 
That  you  have  loved  me  I  know ;  that  you  can  still  love  I  dare  hardly 
believe.  I  thought  yesterday,  in  my  egotism,  I  had  only  to  tell  you  of 
my  madness  to  be  forgiven.  You,  who  had  always  been  so  patient 
with  me,  to  whom  I  had  always  turned,  much  as  a  child  turns  to  its 
mother,  as  a  weaker  nature  always  turns  to  the  stronger,  and  expects 
and  accepts  forgiveness. 

"  But,  Lilian,  amid  all  my  disappointment  I  never  loved  you  as  I 
did  while,  in  your  womanly  indignation,  you  were  hurling  words  at 
me  that  burned  into  my  very  soul.  For  with  that  love  there  mingled 
a  respect.     Where  before  I  adored  you,  I  now  venerate  you. 

"  Dear,  I  ask  for  nothing  in  the  future.  For  me  there  seems  to  be 
no  future.  Perhaps,  if  I  return,  hope  whispers  that  out  of  your  great 
pity  you  may  have  compassion  on  me.  But,  in  this  clearer  vision  given 
me  to-night,  I  see  no  return  for  me.  Strive  as  I  may,  there  is  some- 
thing shutting  me  out.  I  cannot  lifl  the  veil  that  is  so  closely  drawn 
around  me,  making  this  the  one  supreme  moment  of  my  life.  If  I 
could  only  look  in  your  dear  eyes  once  more,  if  I  could  only — but, 
dear,  don't  grieve  for  me.  I  forget — perhaps  you  will  not  even  read 
these  words.  I  only  pray  you  will,  that  you  may  know  I  am,  living 
or  dead,  yours  and  yours  only, 

"Hervey  Norvell.'^ 

Straight  to  the  end  read  Lilian,  her  eyes  dry  and  burning  long 
before  she  had  finished.  She  looked  steadily  for  a  moment  at  the  sig- 
nature, and  then,  with  a  weary  little  sigh,  sank  gently  to  the  floor. 
There  they  found  her  hours  afterwards,  still  unconscious.  A  pale, 
quiet,  almost  middle-aged  woman  came  out  of  that  trance.  The  pretty 
girlish  Lilian  was  gone  forever.  So  much  can  one  live  in  a  few  hours, 
when  the  sufierings  of  what  should  be  years  are  showered  down  on  one 
devoted  head  at  once. 

She  could  not  suffer  more,  even  when  the  dread  news  came.    She 
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merely  bowed  her  head  and  murmared,  '^I,  and  not  the  Indians^  alone 
am  responsible.     I  sent  him  to  his  death/' 

With  that  fixed  idea  she  went  through  life^ — a  life  of  one  long  ex- 
piation for  an  imaginary  crime.  Always  gentle,  always  lovely,  she 
was  as  completely  apart  from  all  mundane  joys  and  interests  as  if  she 
too  had,  with  Hervey,  winged  her  flight  to  another  world. 


CHAPTER   XL 

And  Jack  ?  It  was  many  days  afterwards  when  Jack  heard  of  the 
tragedy.  HLs  battery  had  been  ordered  to  Oregon  on  the  next  steamer 
after  Hervey's  departure.  Captain  Hawkins  in  command,  who  was 
going  to  take  with  him  his  wife  and  his  sister-in-law.  Miss  Grey,  and 
Miss  Cole  had  been  the  recipient  of  many  confidences  from  Jack  on 
his  perturbed  spirits  in  not  only  having  to  travel  all  the  way  out  to 
Oregon  on  the  same  steamer  with  "  that  girl,"  but  in  bringing  her  right 
in  to  Hervey's  life  again  when  he  hoped  he  had  forgotten  her. 

"  Ten  to  one,  Mr.  Tremaine,  you  will  be  so  desperately  in  love  with 
her  yourself  before  the  voyage  is  over,  you  will  feel  like  shooting  Mr. 
Norvell,  or  any  one  else,  who  dare  assert  a  prior  claim,"  laughed  Mias 
Cole. 

"  No,  I  won%"  said  Jack,  growing  suddenly  very  grave. 

"  Forgive  me.  I  know  you  won't.  It  was  a  heartless  speech," 
and  Miss  Cole  laid  one  little  hand  on  Jack's  coat-sleeve ;  and  then — 88 
they  two  were  alone  in  the  summer-house,  and  the  steamer  was  even 
then  in  sight  that  was  to  bear  him  so  far  away — Jack  took  the  prettjr 
hand  in  his  own  and,  holding  it  tightly  for  an  instant,  tried,  in  his 
own  bluff,  bashful  way,  to  thank  her  for  her  friendship  and  sympathy, 
"  which  have  grown  very  dear  to  me  this  summer,"  he  said.  And  Miss 
Cole — the  audacious,  the  independent,  the  irrepressible  Miss  Cole- 
buried  her  head  where  her  hand  had  lately  lain  and  sobbed  forth, — 

"  I — I  shall  miss  you  dreadfully ;  you  have  been  just  like  a  dear 
br — ^brother  to  me  this  summer." 

Jack's  honest  heart  was  all  in  his  throat  as  he  gently,  almost  un- 
consciously, stroked  the  glossy  black  braids  laid  so  confidingly  on  his 
arm;  and  when  the  assembly  call  to  march  the  troops  to  the  ship 
sounded,  he,  like  a  brother,  stooped  and  kissed  the  peach-like  cheek, 
and  with  one  last  hand-clasp  was  gone. 

In  Miss  Grey's  own  peculiar  way  she  did,  undoubtedly,  endeavof 
to  ensnare  Jack.  She  might  as  well  have  tried  to  move  a  rock.  He, 
rather  unjustly,  felt  nothing  but  contempt  for  her,  and  scarcely  any 
sympathy,  even  on  that  awful  morning  when  the  ship  came  up  the 
river  and  the  government  tug  met  them,  bearing  an  officer,  who,  with 
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that  strange  fancy  some  men  have  for  delivering  first  the  news^  good 
or  bad,  clambered  up  the  ship's  side^  and,  seizing  Jack^s  hand,  cried, — 

"Bad  news  for  you,  old  fellow,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  You  have 
not  heard,  of  course  ?" 

"No,  of  course  I  have  heard  nothing.  What  is  it?"  cried  Jack, 
turning  white. 

"  Norvell  was  killed  a  week  ago  on  the  Snake  Biver,  leading  a 
brilliant  charge !'' 

"  Norvell  killed  I" 

Instinctively  Jack  glanced  at  Miss  Grey,  who,  white  to  the  lips, 
her  great  eyes  widely  stretched,  was  crouching  close  to  her  sister,  who, 
though  equally  shocked  at  the  dreadful  news,  was  trying  to  shield 
Emily  from  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  assembled  crowd. 

"Alice,  don't  let  him  come.  He  said  he  would  if  he  died, — ^he 
said  he  would  come  and  dance  with  me.  Don't,  don't  let  him,"  Jack 
heard  her  murmur  as  Mrs.  Hawkins  led  her  away. 

"  She  did  love  him,  then,"  he  thought. 

Did  she?  or  was  it  merely  a  superstitious  horror  of  Hervey's  last 
wild  threat?  None  ever  knew.  After  that  first  shock  she  was  the 
same  placid,  indifferent,  lovely  Miss  Grey.  Excepting  that  she  could 
never  bear  to  hear  the  Dolores  Waltz,  and  had  a  trick  of  quickly 
glancing  over  her  shoulder  in  a  frightened  manner  whenever  its  strains 
were  heard,  and  indeed  shunned  all  dancing,  she  showed  no  more  emo- 
tion. An  uninteresting  puzzle  to  most  men,  and  a  beautiful,  bewilder- 
ing, unattainable  divinity  to  a  few,  who  thought  the  world  well  lost  to 
gain  her  love. 

In  all  his  sorrow, — ^for  that  Jack  did  grieve  sorely  for  the  loss  of 
his  friend  may  well  be  believed, — his  first  thought  now,  as  ever,  was 
of  Lilian.  How  did  she  bear  this  terrible  bereavement?  How  could 
that  loving,  trusting  little  hearts  live  on  without  the  one  love,  the  main- 
stay of  its  life?  That  she  knew  anything  of  the  Old  Point  affair,  or 
that  Hervey,  of  all  people,  had  told  her,  never  occurred  to  Jack.  Im- 
mediately on  landing  he  went  straight  to  the  house,  and  was  shown 
into  the  parlor,  where  Lilian  was  seated  near  one  of  the  long  windows, 
gazing  on  the  parade,  at  the  spot  where  she  in  such  anger  had  parted 
from  Hervey  that  night  of  their  last  interview. 

One  look  at  that  hopelessly  sorrow-stricken  face  caused  Jack  more 
acute  pain  than  he  had  ever  suffered  in  his  life.  Whatever  of  passion 
had  mingled  with  his  tenderness  for  her  went  from  him  then,  and  in 
its  place  came  the  reverent,  holy  admiration  one  feels  for  a  saint  far, 
far  removed  and  beyond  the  stain  of  human  love. 

She  heeded  not  Jack's  entrance  until  he  stood  beside  her,  mute  with 
great  sympathy;  then,  raising  the  soft  blue  eyes,  she  said,  without 
greeting,  without  names,  speaking  as  from  a  continued  conversation, — 

"  Yes,  you  loved  him  too." 
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"  He  was  my  friend^  and  I  loved  him/'  answered  Jack ;  "  bat  we 
parted  in  anger/' 

^'  I  know,  he  told  me ;  but  you  are  not  responsible  for  his  death : 
you  are  spared  that,  while  I  have  that  to  bear,  too/' 

'^  Lilian,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Don't  you  know  he  died  a  hero's 
death,  leading  a  brilliant  charge  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  went  on  the  hopeless  voice.  "  He  asked  to  lead  it 
because  I  said  I — never — wanted — to — see — his — face — again.  Jack, 
I  said  that  to  him.  Oh,  I  can  see  it  all  so  plainly  I  He  had  been 
granted  permission  to  lead  the  charge  the  night  before,  and  he  made 
all  his  preparations,  knowing  he  would  never  come  back.  It  was  just 
before  daybreak  when  they  started  to  climb  up  the  mountain.  He 
placed  his  men  in  ambush,  making  them  creep  softly  and  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe,  for  he  knew  the  Indians  were  all  around  them ;  and 
then.  Jack,  just  in  a  turn  of  the  road,  where  it  overhung  a  precipice  on 
one  side  and  the  huge  mountain  towered  on  the  other,  he  stood  up, 
clearly  outlined  in  the  bright  moonlight,  a  mark  for  miles  around.  At 
once  a  hundred  arrows  were  flying  at  him,  and  he  fell.  Then  it  was 
discovered  where  the  Indians  were.  The  charge  was  made,  for  he 
gave  the  order  before  he  died,  and  the  Indians  were  routed.  But  he 
died  because  I  bade  him,  and  I  alone  am  his  murderer !" 

Jack  gazed  horror-stricken  at  Lilian  while  she  thus  went  over  the 
details  of  her  lover's  death,  apparently  without  emotion,  talking  in  a 
monotonous  undertone,  like  a  child  crooning  a  lesson.  Had  she  lost  her 
mind  ?  What  meant  her  terrible  self-accusation  at  the  end  ?  He  dare 
not  ask  her ;  for,  having  finished,  she  resumed  her  vacant  gaze  on  the 
parade,  not  noticing  his  silence,  never  glancing  at  him  again,  while 
he,  loth  to  disturb  a  grief  that  seemed  to  him  so  holy,  stole  from  the 
room,  instinctively  knowing  that  even  sympathy  in  such  a  sorrow  was 
intrusion. 

Once  afterwards  he  saw  Lilian,  two  or  three  years  later,  when  he 
and  his  bride.  Miss  Cole,  now  Mrs.  Jack  Tremaine,  were  staying  a  few 
hours  at  Colonel  Aimer's  post,  en  route  to  one  of  the  upper  forts. 

"  Take  me  to  see  her.  Jack,"  said  Mrs.  Tremaine.  "  You  know, 
dear,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  you  would  never  have  made  me  your 
confidante ;  and  then " 

"  You  would  never  have  known  how  sympathetic  you  could  be," 
impudently  answered  her  husband. 

"  Ah  !  there  is  Lilian,"  he  cried.  For  an  instant  he  seemed  to  see 
the  Lilian  of  years  ago  flying  down  the  broad  walk  with  her  great 
dog,  and  all  the  children  in  the  garrison  after  her,  one  child  on  the 
dog's  back,  and  the  rest  crying  for  "  Miss  Lilian"  to  let  them  ride  too. 
But  as  she  raised  her  face,  flushed  as  it  was  with  exercise,  it  was  not 
the  West  Point  Lilian,  but  the  woman  whose  great  sorrow  was  iueradi- 
cably  stamped  on  a  face  of  almost  infantile  purity  and  beauty. 
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"  Lilian,"  said  Jack,  ooming  forward,  "  I  have  brought  my  wife  to 
see  you/' 

''And  I  hope  she  will  let  me  love  her,  as  I  have  always  loved  her 
husbaDd,"  was  the  sweet  rejoinder,  taking  Mrs.  Tremaine's  hand  in 
her  own,  and  kissing  the  bright  face. 

"  Jack  has  been  a  very  dear  friend  to  me  and  mine,"  she  said,  with 
a  little  catch  at  the  last  word.  ''  I  wish  we  might  know  each  other 
well.  You  are  to  be  here  such  a  short  time  we  must  assiduously  cul- 
tivate each  other.    Come  with  me,"  leading  them  into  the  house. 

''  Oh,  Jack,  how  did  you  ever  dare  to  love  such  an  angel  T'^  cried 
impulsive  Mrs.  Tremaine,  when  they  were  seated  in  the  ambulance  on 
their  way  up  the  country. 

''  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  love  her  in  the  way  you  mean,"  answered 
Jack,  slowly  and  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  you  did,"  cried  his  wife,  "until" — with  pardonable  arro- 
gance— "you  m^  me," 

"  But  she  was  always  above  me,  far  beyond,"  said  Jack. 

''  And  you  had  to  content  yourself  with  something  '  of  the  earth 
earthy,'  like  myself." 

"  Yes,"  absently  answered  Jack.  "Susie,  did  you  notice?  She  thinks 
of  him  as  belonging  to  herself,  solely  and  alone.  It  sounds  heartless ; 
but  she  might  not  have  had  that  comfort  if  he  had  lived." 

''  Ther^  was  somethii^  more  than  that  in  her  faoe,"  answered  the 
keen-witted  wife.    Then,  under  her  breath,  she  quoted, — 

"  Oh,  love  for  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  day ; 
But  alas !  for  the  love  that  lives  alway." 

''  Do  you  believe  in  that  ?"  asked  her  husband,  looking  into  her 
eyes. 

"  Why,  of  course.  I  am  surrounded  by  examples  of  its  truth. 
And  while  for  Lilian  the  adage  means  much  sorrow,  for  me,  dear,  it 
happened  to  bring  joy." 

Mabgabbt  Foster  Owen. 
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ONE  OF  THE  DUANES. 


(Concluded  from  page  860.) 

CHAPTER    XIX.    (Continaed.) 

'^  Did  he  give  yoa  any  message  for  me,  or  did  he  jost  go  and  leave 
no  word  ?"  Bonnj  asked,  sinking  back  into  her  chair  again. 

'^  Yes,  miss,  he  says,  just  as  he  was  going  out  the  front  door,  to  saj 
he'd  be  back  again  this  aflb'noon,  fnr  I  made  bold  to  tell  him  yoa'd  be 
certain  %hoTt  to  be  home  then,'^  broke  in  Jane,  whose  heart  had  been 
fluttering  for  the  last  hour  with  the  memory  of  the  rare  treat  she  hid 
enjoyed  in  the  sight  of  a  handsome  young  man.  '^  He  looked  awfbl 
disapp'inted  when  I  couldn^t  find  you  nowheres,  but  he  kind  o' 
brightened  up  considerable  when  I  said  you'd  be  home  in  the  aft*- 
noon." 

"  Jane,"  said  Miss  Mehitabel,  severely,  "  I  must  bid  you  be  quiet 
You  have  acted  in  a  very  unauthorized  manner,  and  although  in  this 
case  it  may  turn  out  for  the  best,  I  never  wish  you  to " 

"  Oh,  don't.  Aunt  Mehitabel  I"  cried  Bonny.  "  I  am  so  pleased 
with  Jane,  I  mean  to  give  her  that  blue  dress  she  admired  so  mndi 
yesterday.  Mr.  Sidney  is  a  friend  I  haven't  seen  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  would  not  have  missed  him  for — for — a  great  deal.  Please  let  me 
give  the  blue  dress  to  Jane." 

"  Jane,  you  may  go  and  get  that  plum  tart  and  the  cream,"  said 
Aunt  Hitty,  in  an  uncompromising  manner;  and  lingeringly  Jane 
went. 

"I  believe  I  will  retire  up-stairs,  my  dear,  and  just  take  forty 
winks,"  announced  Miss  Mehitabel. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  Bonny,  long  since  dressed 
in  one  of  her  most  becoming  gowns,  was  flitting  restlessly  about  the 
cool  "east  parlor,"  bending  over  the  roses  in  the  wide-mouthed 
Indian  bowls,  straightening  books  upon  the  tables,  and  upsetting  her 
aunt's  nerves  generally.  And  so  that  long-tried  spinster  was  glad  of 
a  well-founded  excuse  to  get  away. 

As  moment  after  moment  went  by,  the  girl's  face  faded  visibly 
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from  brightest  bloom  of  excited  anticipation^  through  many  degrees, 
to  the  pallor  of  hope  deferred.  Perhaps  he  would  not  come  again, 
after  all.  Something  might  have  happened,  or  Aunt  Hitty's  cold 
manner  might  have  discouraged  him.  And,  though  deep  down  in  her 
heart  she  knew  that  all  the  coldness  of  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
except  herself,  ought  not  to  keep  him  away  from  her,  and  that  indeed 
nothing  oould  well  happen  which  would  wholly  detain  him  from  her, 
now  he  was  so  near,  she  found  it  impossible  to  make  that  very  near- 
ness seem  real. 

When  one  is  suddenly  informed  that  a  certain  desire,  long  denied, 
is  about  to  be  granted  one  at  last,  the  hand  extended  to  receive  it  is 
doubtfully  outstretched,  lest  after  all  there  should  be  some  misunder- 
standing. And  thus  Bonny,  who  found  the  hope  she  had  feared  to 
acknowledge  materialized  into  definite  and  reasonable  expectation,  was 
inclined  to  feel  that  somehow  she  had  deceived  herself,  and  that  the 
day  would  pass,  and  she  would  be  disappointed,  and  to-morrow  all 
would  be  dull  as  it  had  been  before.  If  she  had  been  told  to  look  for 
Sidney's  coming  next  month,  or  even  next  week,  she  could  gradually 
have  grown  used  to  the  idea,  and  so  have  acquired  a  belief  in  it;  but, 
to-day  I  it  was  too  much.  Something  would  happen  to  prevent,  she 
felt  miserably  sure. 

''I  believe  I  shall  go  up-stairs  and  take  a  short  nap,''  repeated 
Miss  Mehitabel,  in  a  slightly  higher  key.  "Don't  fatigue  yourself  by 
so  much  unnecessary  wandering  about,  Isabel  dear,  and  when  your 
friend  comes, — if  he  does  come, — please  excuse  me  to  him  for  a  little 
while  at  least.  Ah,  talking  of  a  certain  spirit !  there  he  comes  now,  I 
do  believe,  up  the  piazza  steps.  I  think  I  will  slip  quietly  away 
before  he  gets  in,  and  leave  you  to  receive  him  alone;  for  if  I  don't 
go  now,  there  is  no  telling  when  I  can  escape."  And  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  she  caught  up  her  knitting  and  hastily  left  the 
room. 

Instantly  Sonny's  restless  wanderings  were  suspended.  Seizing  a 
volume  at  random  from  a  table,  she  fairly  precipitated  herself  into  the 
nearest  chair.  Thus  when  Sidney  was  announced,  and  entered,  she 
was  discovered  bending  in  an  absorbed  fashion  over  a  "  Book  of 
Beauty,"  unconscious  of  the  trifling  fact  that  she  held  it  upside  down. 
In  another  moment  the  book  lay  open,  with  crumpled  leaves,  at  her 
feet,  and  she  was  standing  face  to  face  with  him,  both  her  hands 
grasped  nervously  by  his. 

Soth,  perhaps,  had  dwelt  in  fancy  upon  such  a  meeting,  until  to 
their  minds  its  possibilities  had  become  established  actualities.  They 
had  doubtless  mentally  rehearsed  what  each  would  be  likely  to  say 
and  do ;  but  now,  with  Bonny's  first  sentence  the  bubble  of  anticipa- 
tion dissolved  into  the  cold  water  of  conventionality. 
Mr.  Sidney,  I  am  so  very  glad  to  see  you  again." 


a 
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He  released  ber  bands  relactantly,  and  she  resamed  ber  seat,  witb 
a  slight  gestnre  beckoning  bim  to  one  near  ber  side.  He  looked  at 
ber^ — at  the  short,  babyish  carls,  the  small  oval  face  which  seemed 
pathetic  in  its  lack  of  the  old  color  and  glancing  dimples,  and  at  the 
dark,  downcast  lashes  that  made  shadows  on  her  cheeks.  He  thonght 
be  would  have  been  willing  to  sell  ten  years  of  bis  life  if  be  could 
then  have  gathered  the  little  frail  figure  into  his  arms,  and  yet  for  the 
gift  of  a  kingdom  he  conld  not  have  dared  attempt  it,  not  while  those 
white  curtains  hid  ber  tell-tale  eyes.  They  sat  so  close  together  that 
the  lace  trimming  on  ber  dress  almost  brushed  against  bis  knee,  but 
they  had  perhaps  felt  nearer  to  each  other  when  a  thousand  miles  bad 
separated  them,  than  they  felt  now. 

The  silence,  though  in  reality  it  had  hardly  lasted  half  a  moment, 
grew  oppressive.  Bonny  raised  ber  eyes  suddenly  and  encountered 
his  fixed  upon  ber  face.  ^'  Why  did  you  never  answer  my  letters  ?" 
be  asked. 

'^  I  never  received  them.  I  never  knew  yon  bad  written  to  me  at 
all.'' 

"  Did  you  not,  really  ?''  very  eagerly.  "  How  glad  I  am  to  bear  you 
tell  me  that  I  But  it  is  strange.  I  wrote  to  you  twice,  the  first  time 
not  more  than  four  weeks  after  you  went  away  from  Barrancas.  I 
bad  thought  it  best  not  to  write  before,  though  I  longed  to  do  it. 
You  were  too  weak  and  ill  to  be  troubled  by  reading  or  answering 
letters  from  me,  or  any  one  else,  just  then.'' 

''  Oh,  that  partly  explains  it,"  Bonny  said,  thoughtfully.  ^  I  only 
stopped  in  New  York  four  weeks.  I  longed  for  Duanesville,  the 
thought  of  it  seemed  so  restful,  and  they  brought  me  here,  where  I 
have  been  ever  since.  But  they  might  have  forwarded  my  letters,  and 
papa  has  been  in  New  York  from  time  to  time.  He  might  have 
brought  them  to  me ;  indeed,  he  has  brought  me  two  or  three." 

For  an  instant  Sidney  said  nothing,  and  both  faces  looked  troubled. 
Then  he  asked,  ^'  Did  your  father  tell  you  that  I  had  spoken  to  him 
about  my  feelings  towards  you  before  he  left  Barrancas  ?" 

"  No,"  Bonny  murmured,  blushing  vividly. 

^^I  spoke  to  him,  and  asked  his  permission  to  see  you,  when  I 
could  get  leave,  in  New  York.  You  see,"  rather  constrainedly,  "I 
had  not  even  then  given  up  all  hope.  He  said — «nd  I  could  not 
blame  him  for  so  saying — ^that  he  wished,  and  be  thought  his  daughter 
would  wish,  forever  to  drop  all  association  with  Barrancas  and  its 
people.  He  did  not  forbid  my  going  to  New  York ;  he  scarcely  could 
do  that,  but  I  could  say  nothing  more  to  him  then.  Afterwards^ 
when  I  found  that  it  would  be  long  before  I  should  see  you,  I  wrote 
twice,  once  from  Barrancas^  and  once  from  Wilkesbarre,  where  I  have 
been  stationed  during  the  riots,  directing  my  letters  to  your  New  York 
address.     Perhaps  they  never  reached  tbere ;  but  if  they  did,  and  you 
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were  not  allowed  to  see  them,  doubtless  the  motive  for  keeping  them 
from  70U  was  a  kindly  one,  and  I  shall  not  condemn  or  question  it  for 
a  moment^  espeoially  since  Fate  has  let  me  come  to  you  at  last." 

'* How  did  you  know  where  to  find  me?''  asked  Bonny,  glad  to  let 
the  puzzling  subject  of  the  letters  rest. 

"  I  went  first  to  your  New  York  home,  and  there  the  housekeeper 
informed  me.  But  tell  me  this,  would  you  have  answered  my  letters 
if  you  had  received  them  ?" 

'^  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  have  done  so."  She  would  gladly 
(but  dared  not)  ask  him  what  had  been  said  in  the  letters  that  were 
lost. 

"  Did  you  never  wonder — ^that  is,  if  you  thought  of  me  at  all — 
why  I  did  not  write  or  come  to  you  ?" 

She  was  silent^  and  sat  twisting  her  bangles  about  her  slender 
wrists,  nervously. 

"Didn't  you  care?" 

''  I  fancied  that  perhaps  I  did  know  why."  She  turned  her  face 
away  from  him.  '^  You  had  learned  that  what  I  had  told  you  must 
keep  us  apart  was  truly  the  obstacle  it  had  seemed  to  me.  That  is 
what  I  thought." 

Before  she  could  move  or  protest  he  was  down  on  one  knee  before 
her,  his  eyes  compelling  hers,  and  his  hands  clasped  about  her  waist. 
''Did  you  dare  to  believe  that?"  he  asked,  with  a  passionate  resent- 
ment, which  told  her  how  cruel  she  had  been  in  such  a  mistake. 
"Did  you  think  so  meanly  of  me?  No  wonder  you  are  cold!  I 
came  here  the  moment  I  could  come,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
never  heard  a  word  from  you.  I  wouldn't  believe  you  did  not  care 
enough  even  to  write.  I  knew  something  had  prevented  you.  I  came 
here  to  tell  you  what  for  all  these  months  has  been  meat  and  drink 
and  life  to  me,  my  love,  and  I  find  you  cold  as  snow.  You  call  me 
Mr.  Sidney,  and  say  you  are  so  glad  to  see  me  again !  Tell  me,  if  I 
can  prove  to  you  that  nothing  but  sheer  necessity  has  kept  me  from 
you,  will  that  still  be  all  you  shall  feel,— or  will  there  be  something 
more, — something  I  once  told  you  I  should  wait  for,  because  I  hoped 
so  greatly  it  would  come  at  last?" 

She  was  carried  away  by  the  force  of  his  earnestness.  It  was  good 
to  feel  that  after  all  he  was  stronger  than  she^  and  that  nothing  had 
made  any  difierence  in  his  regard. 

"  Prove  to  me,"  she  said,  timidly. 

"  I  won't  talk  to  you  about  what  I  felt  while  you  were  ill.  That 
goes  beyond  words.  When  you  were  to  be  brought  North,  I  asked  to 
see  yoQ  just  for  a  moment,  but  the  doctor  thought  it  would  be  more 
prudent  not  to  allow  it  Then,  a  few  weeks  later,  I  applied  for  leave 
of  absence,  meaning  to  come  North,  but  Revere  had  been  before  me, 
and  of  counse  as  he  was  going,  and  I  was  the  only  lieutenant  then 
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serving  with  the  battery,  I  ooald  not  get  away.  It  was  then  I  wrote 
to  you.  Afterwards  came  the  railroad  riots,  and  I,  with  a  number  of 
others,  was  ordered  North  for  duty.  I  thought  myself  the  luckiest 
man  in  the  world,  but  I  found  presently  that  coming  North  did  not 
by  any  means  signify  an  immediate  sight  of  you.  We  had  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  do  at  first,  but  now  the  trouble  is  virtually  over,  and 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  ask  a  couple  of  days'  leave  without  appearing 
as  though  I  wanted  to  shirk  duty.  I  got  the  leave  without  much 
difficulty,  and  you  know  the  rest;  so  now,  if  I  have  proved  my 
assertion  (which  surely  could  not  have  needed  proof  to  you),  give  me 
the  assurance  that  I  ask  for.'' 

'^You  asked,  but  I  did  not  promise  to  give  it.  I  should  not 
dare,"  the  girl  answered,  '^  and  I  think  you  remember  why.  There 
is  the  same  difficulty  in  the  way  that  there  was  before,  only  it  is  no 
secret  any  more.  Disgrace  was  the  word  I  used  long  ago,  when  yoa 
reproved  me,  but  that  is  what  Mrs.  Revere  said  it  would  mean  for 
any  one,  especially  an  officer  in  the  army,  to  be  ccninected  with  one 
who " 

'^  Stop,  I  beg  of  you,"  he  interrupted.  "  Don't  say  another  word 
of  that.  I  know  what  you  mean,  of  course,  but  you  are  wholly  mis- 
taken in  thinking  as  you  do.  If  it  were  needed,  I  could  cite  to  you  a 
hundred  instances  to  prove  that  M)*8.  Revere  was  wrong,  but  I  would 
rather  not  do  it.  I  would  like  you  now  to  believe  it  just  because  I 
tell  you  so.  Won't  you  trust  me  enough  to  believe  that,  and  believe 
also,  when  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife,  that  it  is  as  the  humblest  of 
subjects  suing  to  a  queen,  and  entreating  her  to  raise  him  to  an  honor 
and  happiness  immeasurably  beyond  his  due?" 

Bonny  rose,  half  pushing  him  from  her.  ^'  I  might  have  believed 
it,  never  doubting,  only  a  few  months  ago,"  she  said.  "  We  Duanes 
have  none  too  low  an  opinion  of  our  own  deserts.  But  my  pride  and 
my  vanity  alike  have  suffered  a  crushing  fall.  We  were  beyond  re- 
proach, we  thought,  but  reproach  has  come  upon  us  through  one  of 
ourselves.  Don't  try  to  deceive  me.  I  know  how  it  would  be  if  I 
did  what  you  ask ;  how  your  army  friends  would  act,  how  they  would 
slight  you,  and  me  also.  Oh,  you  think  now  you  could  bear  it,  bat 
when  the  novelty  of  gaining  what  you  desired  had  worn  away  it  would 
be  hard  and  galling,  and  you  could  not  conceal  it  from  me.  I  am  still 
too  proud  for  that.  If  a  shadow  has  been  cast  over  me  and  my  name, 
I  shall  allow  no  one  else  to  share  it.  The  more  I  oared  for  anybody 
the  more  firmly  I  should  decide  upon  that." 

^'  But  there  is  no  such  shadow  outside  of  your  own  poor,  deluded 
fancy,"  he  exclaimed,  impatiently.  '^  I  am  not  deceiving  you.  Do  the 
other  members  of  your  family  feel  as  you  do,  that  this  idea  has  gained 
such  an  obstinate  footing  in  your  mind  ?" 

^'  I  have  never  found  the  courage  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  them. 
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Afler  what  Mrs.  Bevere  had  told  me,  on  the  very  day  I — I  learned  of 
our  family  shame,  I  resolved  my  father  and  mother  should  never  know, 
if  I  oould  help  it,  how  their  name  had  been  d^raded  by  one  they  had 
onoe  loved.  I  hoped,  by  making  every  sacrifice,  that  I  could  spare 
them^  suoh  a  sorrow ;  but  the  sacrifices  were  made  in  vain,  and  Fate 
seemed  wholly  against  me.  Oh !  if  yon  had  only  dreamed  what  I  suf- 
fered every  day  those  last  few  weeks  at  Barrancas,  you  would  have  been 
Borry  for  me,  I  know, — but  I  didn't  wish  you  to  know,  and  I  didn't 
wish  you  to  be  sorry !"  And  she  raised  her  head  with  an  odd  little 
gesture  of  pride. 

''  Perhaps  I  could  have  helped  you,  if  you  had  but  let  me ;  yet  if 
you  would  only  trust  me,  you  need  not  sufier  for  that  old  cause  any 
more.  Summon  courage  some  day,  and  speak  to  your  father,  since 
perhaps  his  opinion  will  carry  more  weight  with  it  than  mine.  But  first 
listen  to  me,  while  I  tell  you  something  which  may  show  you  that 
Mrs.  Bevere  spoke  out  of  ignorance,  or  bigotry,  or  both.  It  is  not  an 
ignoble  thing  to  be  an  enlisted  soldier,  even  in  time  of  peace,  nor  is  it 
in  any  degree  a  disgrace  to  be  connected  with  one.  Many  of  our  most 
gallant  officers  have  served  as  privates,  and  been  promoted  from  the 
ranks.  Why,  what  a  stigma  it  must  be  upon  a  free  country  such  as 
ours,  if  the  men  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  serve  her,  fight  for  and 
protect  her  if  need  be,  were  so  degraded  as  to  make  it  a  disgrace  to 
form  a  connection  with  them  I  Did  you  ever  think  of  it  in  that  light? 
I  thought  not  I  I  myself  have  a  distant  relative  in  the  service,  who 
rose  to  a  lieutenancy  and  then  a  captaincy  from  the  ranks,  and  he  is 
proud  to  speak  of  his  promotion.  I'm  certainly  not  ashamed  of  him ; 
nor  would  I  be  if  he  were  my  own  father  or  brother.  He  is  a  very 
good  fellow, — a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  I  know  a  dozen 
others  who  have  risen  as  he  has — and  more  who  are  yet  bound  to  rise. 
Now,  you  would  not  trust  me  at  first, — but  will  you  refuse  to  believe 
me  in  the  face  of  so  many  proofs  ?'' 

As  he  went  on,  rapidly  and  excitedly,  Bonny's  face  had  changed 
first  with  a  surprised  bewilderment,  and  then  to  a  new,  half-startled 
happiness.  Impulsively  she  held  out  both  her  hands.  '^  It  seems  too 
blessed  to  be  true,  that  I  have  so  deceived  myself  I"  she  cried.  ^^  Afber 
all  my  humiliation  and  pain!  Oh,  how  much  I  should  have  been 
saved  if  I  could  have  known  this  long  ago  I  I  feel  as  though  you 
were  right,  and — ^I  do— I  do  believe  you.  You  can  hardly  understand 
how  much  it  means  to  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I" 

His  face  was  bright  with  the  knowledge  of  the  triumph  he  had 
won  at  last.  ^'  I  understand  what  you  might  make  it  mean  for  77ie," 
be  said. 

^*  It  shall  mean  everything  for  us  both,"  she  murmured.  And  then 
Sidney  took  his  reward  for  all  the  months  of  his  self-abnegation,  of 
waiting,  and  of  pain. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  was  late  in  October  before  the  Beveres  had  retnmed  to  Barnm- 
cas^  at  the  expiration  of  the  captain's  leave.  All  foar  batteries  had 
come  in  from  camp,  and  were  re-established  in  their  former  quartern 
Out  of  the  old  circle  the  onlj  missing  faces  were  Sidney's  and  Mo- 
Farland's. 

The  Ladies'  Reading  and  Mutual  Improvement  Association  still 
feebly  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  its  being,  though  rumors  were  rife  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  would  shorllj 
perish  from  sheer  old  age  (it  had  lived  half  a  year)  and  inanition. 

At  the  second  October  meeting  Mrs.  Revere  proved  a  dangerous 
rival  for  Hume,  who  was  marked  now  at  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  fint 
volume.  She  had  very  lately  arrived  from  the  North,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  Gotham  (that  Mecca  of  all  good  Americans)  still  lingered  in 
her  garments.  She  was,  besides,  fresh  from  a  wedding,  the  particulan 
concerning  which  the  Association  was  unitedly  dying  to  hear. 

^'I  move,"  suggested  Mrs.  Collingwood,  playfully,  ''that  Mrs. 
Revere  enlighten  us  this  afternoon,  in  the  place  of  Hume."  The 
motion  was  seconded,  carried  by  an  amazingly  large  majority,  and  Mis. 
Revere  was  immediately  beset  by  such  reaohiogs  after  '^  mutual  im- 
provement" as  '^  Tell  us  aU  about  the  wedding !  What  did  the  biide 
wear?  Was  it  at  church  or  at  home?  Was  there  a  grand  recep- 
tion?" 

'^  It  was  in  diurch,  and  was  very  quiet  indeed,"  Mrs.  Revere  made 
answer,  reluctantly,  mortified  that  a  strict  adherence  to  facts  would  not 
permit  her  to  dazzle  and  electrify  her  hearers.  '^  The  wedding  was 
celebrated  in  the  English  style,  in  the  morning,  of  course.  The  bride 
was  in  white  satin,  very  el^ant,  and  lodced  lovely,  though  excessively 
pale  and  fragile.  Sidney  was  in  uniform,  and  an  engineer  officer  sta- 
tioned in  New  Tork  was  his  best  man.  There  was  no  reception  or 
breakfast,  except  for  the  members  of  the  family  and  near  relatives,  and 
people  felt  quite  defrauded  that  it  should  have  been  made  so  quiet  an 
affikir.  There  were  circumstances  which,  of  course,  you  know — well, 
which  would  have  caused  anything  different  to  seem  rather  in  poor 
taste.  But,  really,  I  thought  they  were  the  happiest,  most  completely 
satig/ied  looking  couple  I  had  ever  seen." 

^^  I  should  say  they  might  have  sent  us  cards,"  observed  Mrs.  Col- 
lingwood.   ''  I  believe  not  one  of  us  has  received  that  attention." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  announced  Mrs.  Crawford,  with  a  quietly  mischievous 
little  smile,  ^'m  received  them,  and  large  slices  of  the  wedding-cake, 
too." 

'^  Indeed !"    Ominous  silence  for  a  moment,  finally  broken  by  Mrs. 
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Partridge,  with  the  energy  of  indignation.  ^'  Well,  it  is  exceedingly 
lucky  for  Mr.  Sidney  that  he  has  contrived  to  get  himself  put  on  a 
special  detail  just  now.  He  would  have  known  better,  though,  than 
to  act  as  he  has  if  he  had  been  going  to  rejoin  his  raiment.'' 

*'  Nice  men  do  grow  so  disagreeable  sometimes  when  they  are  going 
to  marry  rich  wives/'  said  Miss  Kate  Collingwood.  **  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  money  attraction,  Lola  Levant  would  have  now  been  Mrs. 
Sidney,  instead  of  Miss  Duane.^' 

''One  word  for  her  friend  and  two  for  herself,^'  murmured  Mrs. 
Voorhees,  sMo  voce. 

''  My  son  could  have  had  that  college  detail  of  Mr.  Sidney's  long 
ago,''  asseverated  Mrs«  Partridge, ''  if  he  had  not  scorned  to  employ 
oatside  influence.  He  says  it  is  his  opinion  that  influence  is  the  most 
crying  evil  existing  in  the  army  to-day .'' 

*^  EspedaUy  when  one  hasn't  got  it,"  gently  murmured  Mrs. 
Yoorhees  again. 

''I  heard  an  odd  thing  tb-day,"  inserted  Mrs.  Collingwood, 
^  which  is  that  Mr.  Sidney  has  sent  here  for  that  ridiculous  little  imp 
of  his,  Sammy  Minnicks,  and  that  Francisca  Suarez  has  also  been 
asked  to  go  North,  in  the  capacity  of  Mrs.  Sidney's  maid.  Surely 
that  cannot  be  true?" 

''  It  is,  I  believe,"  replied  Mrs.  Revere.  ''  Perhaps  they  thought  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  bring  some  old  associations  about  them." 

'' '  Old  associations'  are  exactly  what  I  should  advise  them  to  get 
rid  of  if  they  desired  a  reasonable  chance  of  future  happiness,"  said 
Mrs.  Collingwood.  ''  For  two  people  of  their  tastes  and  bringing  up, 
I  should  think  their  prospects  would  be  poor  enough  in  that  little, 
obecare  coll^  town  in  New  York,  which,  by  the  way,  I  suppose 
Judge  Duane's  influence  procured  for  his  son-in-law." 

''  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  fancy  they  will  live  up  to  the  favorite  motto 
of  the  Duanes,"  answered  Mrs.  Revere,  ''and  be  'sufficient  unto 
themselves.' " 

Alice  King  Hamilton. 
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7^4 CAT  HAULTAUT,  MIDSHIPMAN  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY;  OR,  LIFE  AT  THE  NAVAL 
ACADEMY. 

(Concluded  from  page  869.) 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  END  OF  THE  TERM  JlSD  GBADUATION. 

With  the  beginning  of  this  last  term  there  came  even  more  of  case 
than  before  in  the  coarse  of  study.  The  copying  of  manuscript  ceaaed| 
for  the  necessities  of  the  time  had  forced  the  authorities  to  put  it  into 
print,  and  there  was  much  work  in  the  recitation-room  which  required 
no  preparation  beforehand* 

Among  the  new  studies  was  that  of  law ;  by  no  means  an  extended 
course,  but  just  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
rules  governing  intercourse  between  nations.  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment gave  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  in  the  section-room  as  instructor, 
and  the  kindly-hearted  gentleman  was  occasionally  greatly  overcome  at 
the  answers  which  his  questions  received.  One  day  tlie  entire  first 
section  appeared  at  formation  for  recitation  with  standing  collars  and 
hair  parted  in  tlie  middle,  on  their  way  to  the  section-room  com- 
pleting their  legal  appearance  by  placing  a  quill  over  the  right  ear,  in 
which  guise  they  entered,  to  find  no  answering  smile,  nor  even  a  look 
of  annoyance,  upon  the  grave  face  of  their  preceptor :  and  thus  tfaej 
had  taken  their  trouble  in  vain.  In  the  midst  of  the  recitation,  how- 
ever,  were  heard  faint  musical  sounds,  which  were  continuous,  and 
finally  resolved  themselves  into  "  Hear  me,  Norma  I"  Of  course  no 
one  knew  the  source  of  the  noise,  which  continued  despite  the  warning 
looks  and  words  of  the  professor.  Presently  even  his  patience  was  at 
an  end,  and  he  demanded  the  culprit's  name,  and  with  it  the  instra- 
ment.  Drawing  a  small  music-box  from  his  pocket,  the  unhappy  wigfat 
laid  it  upon  the  desk,  whereupon  its  notes  naturally  became  loader,  and 
to  the  demand  for  stoppage  came  the  reply  that  it  couldn't  be  stopped 
until  it  had  played  the  tune  out.    This  was  too  much  for  the  risibles  of 
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any  ordinaiy  boy,  and  the  whole  section  broke  into  laughter,  in  which, 
at  last,  the  grave  and  reverend  senior  joined.  With  this  sign  of  his 
relenting  it  was  hoped  that  his  notorious  kindness  of  heart  would  let 
off  poor  Sparks,  whose  misfortune  it  had  been  to  set  the  machine  going 
without  intending  to  do  so.  In  this  case,  however,  kindness  appeared 
to  cease  to  be  a  virtue,  since  the  report  with  its  attendant  six  demerits 
went  to  the  debtor  side  of  Sparks's  conduct  account ;  and,  as  was  after- 
wards shown,  reduced  his  final  multiple  (or  accumulation  of  credits  for 
the  course)  just  enough  to  put  him  one  number  lower  in  the  class  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been.  This  did  not  make  much  difference  at 
the  time;  but  when  years  afterward  Sparks  found  his  promotion  to 
commander  delayed  by  six  months  or  more,  he  thought  with  sadness 
over  that  unfortunate  day  of  the  legal  masquerade. 

•  Sparks  was  not  cured,  however,  for  it  wasn't  a  week  afterward  that, 
on  going  to  recitation,  the  section-room  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  gas : 
a  rush  was  at  once  made  for  the  windows,  and  the  instructor,  entering 
a  moment  later,  was  saluted  with  the  cry,  ^^  It's  very  cold,  sir  I  but  we 
had  to  put  up  the  windows  to  let  out  the  gas.''  Then  ensued  a  scene 
familiar  to  all  who  have  been  under  the  instruction  of  a  Frenchman, 
whose  total  inability  to  understand  the  Anglo-Saxon  school-boy  has 
been  a  fruitful  theme  for  years.  Offers  to  inspect  the  gas-fixtures,  to 
close  the  windows,  to  raise  them  again,  to  turn  off  and  to  turn  on  the 
steam,  followed  in  confusion,  so  that  fifteen  minutes  of  the  hour  had 
elapsed  before  any  attempt  at  recitation  had  been  made.  The  cold,  or 
the  odor,  or  both  became  at  last  too  much  for  the  old  gentleman,  and, 
at  Sparks's  suggestion,  he  was  sent  to  tell  the  ofiicer  in  charge  that  the 
gas-fixtures  were  leaking,  and  the  section  was  dismissed.  In  vain  did 
the  gas-fitter  search  for  the  leak :  it  was  not  to  be  found,  for  it  did  not 
exist ;  it  was  Sparks's  bottle  of  benzine  which  he  had  poured  on  the 
steam-pipe  that  had  raised  all  the  mischief,  and  had  accomplished  his 
object  of  getting  off  the  recitation. 

The  Saturday  morning  exercises  on  board  the  ships  left  the  Friday 
evening  study  hours  free,  and  in  these  days  it  became  quite  the  fashion- 
able thing  to  have  a  little  supper-party,  generally  with  cards  as  an  ac- 
companiment, late  in  the  night,  when  every  one  was  supposed  to  be 
asleep.  These  afiairs  were  generally  confined  to  the  first  class,  though 
a  few  of  the  second  classmen  were  occasionally  invited  in  due  style ; 
scented  envelopes  and  paper  with, — 

"  The  pleasure  of  Mr. 's  company  is  requested  at  10.46  p.m.  on  Friday 

evening,  at  Room  555. 
"R.  8.  V.  P.," 

or  some  such  form  upon  it,  being  lavishly  used. 

By  this  time  Jack  and  Ben  had  foi^otten  their  escapade  of  the  last 
term,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  inmates  of  the  adjoining  room  issued 
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their  invitations  for  a  pariy.  Their  preparations  were  qaite  elaborate^ 
consisting  of  cold  roast  turkej,  ham  sandwiches,  raw  oysters,  etc,  from 
Bliven's  little  hostelry,  but,  be  it  particularly  noted,  nothing  to  drink 
save  water.  Knives,  forks,  and  plates  were  borrowed  from  the  colonel, 
who  was  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  why  they  were  wanted. 

It  was  unfortunately  Jolly's  duty,  and  it  was  greatly  feared  that  be 
would  in  some  way  stop  the  fun«  As  nineteen  and  twenty-one  had  not 
yet  been  hermetically  sealed,  the  communicating  door  was  opened,  and 
after  taps  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  guests  began :  blankets 
were  put  on  the  windows  and  doors,  bed-covers  laid  on  the  floor  to 
soften  the  noise  of  moving  chairs  and  tables,  gas  lighted  again,  and  the 
furniture  in  nineteen  arranged  by  putting  the  two  iron  bedsteads  in 
line  on  one  side  the  room,  thereby  preventing  the  opening  of  the  door. 
Time  passed  on,  and  when  the  guests  should  have  arrived  there  were 
none  present.  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  A  look  outside  showed  a 
watehman  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  corridor,  efifectually  preventing 
any  visiting.  Fifteen  minutes,  half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  still  he  re- 
mained fast  at  his  post.  Just  as  they  were  beginning  to  think  that  the 
whole  afiair  must  be  given  up,  Jolly's  well-known  footsteps  were 
heard,  and  then  the  door  of  nineteen  was  tried,  ineffectually.  '^  Open 
the  door,  sir  I"  shouted  Jolly ;  and  then  as  the  noise  of  moving  furni- 
ture was  heard,  he  cried  to  his  stalwart  assistant^  the  captain  of  the 
watch,  "  Burst  the  door  open,  Denver  I" 

Then  was  heard  the  quiet  voice  of  our  little  friend  Clay,  ^'If  you'll 
only  wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Jolly,  until  I  move  this  bed  you  can  get  ia 
without  breaking  the  door,  sir." 

While  this  was  going  on  in  nineteen,  the  scene  in  twentyK>ne  was 
most  amusing :  blankets  were  being  torn  from  the  windows  and  door, 
bed-covers  removed  from  the  floor,  the  gas  was  turned  out,  and  the 
room  brought  into  as  near  an  approach  to  its  ordinary  appearance  as 
possible ;  then  as  Jolly  came  in  through  the  open  communicating  door 
each  one  rushed  to  the  nearest  bed,  and,  drawing  the  quilt  over  himself, 
was  apparently  immersed  in  profound  slumber.  It  was  fortunate  that 
Jolly  did  not  investigate  as  to  the  occupants  of  the  various  beds,  for  bj 
a  singular  accident  no  one  of  the  three  room-mates  was  in  his  proper 
place.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one  as  Jolly  held  up  bis  dark 
lantern  and  surveyed  the  soene.  He  glanced  at  the  rack,  in  which  ap^ 
peared  Sandy's  name  as  superintendent,  and  making  a  memorandum  to 
that  effect  on  hb  tablets  he  departed,  having  most  effectually  post- 
poned the  party. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  upon  the  conduct  report  the  follow- 
ing delightful  array  of  offenses : 

'^  Wood :  room  in  disorder  afler  teps. 

'^ Sandy:  same. 

^^  Wood :  communicating  door  open ;  third  offense. 
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^ Sandy:  same. 

'^  Wood :  gas  lighted  after  taps. 

"Sandy:  same.'^ 

This  was  considered  to  be  qaite  the  fair  thing,  for  Jolly  had  re- 
ported only  what  he  saw,  and  not  what  he  suspected,  or  perhaps  knew^ 
concerning  the  pnrpose  of  the  preparations  he  had  interrupted.  On 
returning  from  exercise  on  board  the  ships,  what  was  the  surprise  of  the 
five  culprits  to  find  annexed  to  the  conduct  report,  in  Captain  Ed- 
wards's own  handwriting,  the  following : 

"  Wood :  indulging  in  midnight  orgies. 

^ Sandy:  same* 

"Clay:  same* 

"Backstay:  same. 

"Ebultaut:  same;'' 
and  to  each  of  these  were  attached  the  ominous  initials  B,  S.  G.  and 
the  cabalistic  formula  "  No  X — 10 ;"  which  number  of  demerits  added 
to  those  given  for  the  other  reports  gave  Wood  24  and  Sandy  20  (his 
excuse  for  gas  lighted  after  taps  having  been  accepted)  as  their  share 
of  the  entertainment. 

As  dinner  was  a  trifle  later,  and  the  exercise  was  over  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  those  who  had  been  expected  as  guests  the  evening 
before  were  requested  to  walk  up  to  twenty*one ;  and  then  in  great 
haste  and  with  more  noise,  though  with  much  less  enjoyment  than  had 
been  originally  anticipated,  the  provisions  were  devoured,  without,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  interfering  at  all  with  the  appetites  for  the  dinner  half 
an  hour  afterwards.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  communicating 
door  was  found  fast  dosed  with  a  hickory  bar,  as  has  been  narrated* 

But  this  was  not  to  be  the  end  of  the  affair.  After  dinner  a  mes* 
aenger  from  the  commandant  summoned  them  to  his  presence;  and 
there,  after  reprimanding  them  most  severely,  he  told  them  that  unless 
eadbi  gave  his  word  not  to  break  the  regulations  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
they  would  be  sent  to  the  "  Constitution'^  for  that  time^  and  they  were 
given  two  hours  to  consider  the  matter. 

As  the  five  were  in  number  one^burtibi  of  the  whole  class,  it  was 
obvious  that  it  was  entirely  practicable  for  the  commandant  to  carry  out 
his  design.  Instead  of  having  three  sections  of  seven  each,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  have  eight  in  two  sections,  while  the  ship  section  could  be 
readily  attended  to.  It  was,  therefore,  unanimously  decided  that  this 
dire  fate  should  be  avoided  by  making  some  promise  which  should  in* 
dude  as  little  as  possible.  It  would  have  been  impracticable  to  *keep 
a  pledge  to  break  no  regulation  whatever  for  any  given  time,  and  as 
it  was  considered  that  exception  could  easily  be  gained  for  such  slight 
oflfenses  as  "boots  not  blacked,''  "tardy  at  formation,''  etc.,  it  was 
resolved  to  obtain  as  many  concessions  as  practicable  from  Captain 
Edwards. 
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At  the  expiration  of  the  two  hoars  the  interview  was  renewed,  and 
after  a  long  conversation,  in  which  all  took  part,  the  upshot  of  the 
affair  was  that  a  pledge  was  given  not  to  indulge  in  any  more  such 
violations  of  regulations,  while  a  large  margin  was  left  for  other  offenses. 
To  all  the  invitations  to  evening-parties  subsequently  received  the 
unvarying  reply  from  the  five  unhappy  ones  was, — 

**  Mr. regrets  that  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control  prevent 

him  from  accepting  the  polite  invitation  of  Messrs. for  the  '  midnight  orgies' 

of  Friday." 

Fortunately  for  Jack  and  Ben,  this  little  escapade,  which  at  first 
sight  seemed  such  a  formidable  affair  (but  which  Captain  Edwards  re- 
garded more  leniently  when  he  heard  that  no  cards  had  been  played 
and  no  contraband  drinkables  provided),  was  not  finally  looked  upon 
as  "  a  serious  breach  of  discipline,''  rendering  them  liable  to  be  reported 
to  the  department.  But  it  served  to  keep  them  more  quiet  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  And  its  result  was  in  one  sense  a  good  one,  for 
it  got  and  kept  them  off  the  quarantine  list,  so  that  they  were  once 
more  enabled  to  do  their  duty  by  society. 

In  these  closing  days  of  their  career  as  under-graduates,  there  came 
to  be  a  regular  trial  of  wits  between  Jolly  and  those  of  Jack's  class  who 
were  disposed  to  break  over  the  regulations,  and  occasionally  disport 
themselves  in  town  during  the  evening  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes. 
There  was  a  coterie  who  freruihed  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
some  obliging  classmate  arranging  a  dummy  in  their  beds,  so  that  their 
absence  might  not  be  noticed  at  taps.  There  was  an  easy  method  of 
gaining  entrance  into  the  building  from  the  veranda  through  one  of 
the  windows  which  opened  into  the  laundry,  and  thence  ascent  by  the 
back  stairs  was  easy  enough,  as  all  the  doors  were  readily  opened  with 
pass-keys.  One  night,  however,  some  muddy  foot-tracks  were  left  on 
the  clean  linen  which  happened  to  be  placed  under  the  window,  and 
this  being  reported  to  Jolly  by  the  colonel,  all  hope  of  future  use  of 
this  convenient  method  of  entrance  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  series  of 
heavy  wooden  bars  across  its  face.  But  as  there  was  to  be  a  circus  a 
day  or  two  after,  it  was  determined  by  these  adventurous  spirits  to  go 
to  it,  and  run  the  risk  of  getting  in  some  other  way.  One  of  their  con- 
federates slipped  into  the  mess-hall  about  gun-fire  and  unfastened  one 
of  the  windows,  hoping  and  believing  that  it  would  not  be  noticed  by 
the  officer  of  the  day  and  watchman  when  the  usual  ten  o'clock  inspec- 
tion ^as  made.  They  counted  without  their  host,  however,  and  on 
their  return  about  midnight  found  their  way  blocked.  With  infinite 
difficulty,  with  much  scraping  of  shins  and  damage  to  clothes,  one  by 
one  they  shinned  up  one  of  the  veranda  posts,  and  from  the  roof  thereof 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  through  the  window  of  a  third  classman's 
room,  who,  astonished  at  this  sudden  irruption,  was  on  the  point  of 
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ciying  out,  when  his  voice  was  quickly  hushed  by  the  application  of  a 
hand  to  his  mouth,  and  the  nocturnal  prowlers  fled  noiselessly  to  their 
respective  rooms.  The  traces  of  muddy  feet  were  visible  on  the  post 
the  next  day,  much  to  Jolly's  mystifieatiou,  and  it  was  not  until  months 
had  elapsed  that  he  learned  the  history  of  this  escapade  from  one  of  its 
actors,  when  they  met  as  officers  of  the  same  ship. 

Exercises  and  drills  went  on  with  ever-increasing  frequency,  length- 
ening with  the  lengthening  days  of  spring,  and  the  time  of  the  annual 
examination  drew  near.  There  was  much  hard  study  on  the  review  of 
the  various  branches,  and  all  were  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  time 
when  they  should  be  free  from  the  school  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
test  their  usefulness  in  a  wider  sphere  of  action. 

At  last  the  Board  of  Visitors  arrived,  and  were  received  with  all 
due  honors.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  that  day,  who 
had  himself  been  the  superintendent  at  one  time,  was  the  president; 
two  or  three  commodores  made  up  the  naval  contingent,  while  four  or 
five  civilians  (for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school)  completed 
the  organization.  The  distinguished  orator,  Edward  Everett,  was  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  to  him  naturally  fell  the  part  of  addressing  the 
graduates  at  the  final  ceremony.  Everything  passed  off  very  well,  the 
naval  officers  being  particularly  pleased  with  the  seamanship  exercises, 
especially  on  board  the  "  Marion,*'  which  vessel  was  gotten  under  way. 
One  of  the  neat  things  that  was  done  was  the  picking  up  of  the  cap  of 
one  of  the  commodores  by  the  life-boat's  crew.  This  crew  had  been 
previously  instructed  to  remain  near  their  boat  ready  to  jump  into  her 
at  an  instant's  warning;  consequently  when  at  an  apparently  unpro- 
vided against  contingency  the  ship  was  hove  to  and  the  life-boat  in 
the  water  in  what  seemed  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  much  satis- 
faction was  expressed,  and  by  no  one  more  than  by  the  owner  of  a  cap, 
which  by  its  blowing  overboard  had  given  the  opportunity  for  the 
manoeuvring,  and  who  would  have  been  out  of  pocket  considerably  had 
his  head-gear  not  been  rescued  from  its  untimely  fate. 

And  now  at  last  the  day  so  long  looked  forward  to  was  at  hand ; 
the  long  toil  was  over,  and  the  coveted  parchments  were  ready  for 
delivery.  One  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  city  was  selected  as  the 
scene  of  the  final  act  of  the  play.  The  entire  school  was  present,  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  building  not  occupied  by  them  was  crowded 
to  repletion  by  invited  guests,  attracted  both  by  the  occasion  itself,  as 
also  by  the  silver-tongued  orator,  who  delivered  an  address  long  to  be 
remembered  by  all  who  heard  it.  Then  one  by  one  the  members  of 
the  class  received  their  certificates  of  graduation  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pride,  eageme&s,  and  regret ;  they  were  about  to  leave  the  place 
where  on  the  whole  they  had  had  a  pleasant  time,  and  yet  they  were 
eager  to  do  something  for  the  country  into  whose  active  service  they 
were  about  to  enter.    The  exercises  over,  the  graduates  were  free  to 
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receive  the  congratalationa  of  their  friends,  while  the  battalion  was 
marched  back  to  the  Academy, 

An  hour  later  and  there  might  have  been  seen  twenty  youths  in 
the  first  finsh  of  a  new  outfit  of  **  dUf*  stepping  into  the  carriages 
which  had  been  provided  to  take  them  to  the  Tea  House,  half  a  dozen 
miles  out,  where  they  had  a  delightful  farewell  dinner.  Betuming 
thence  about  sondown,  they  entered  the  portals  of  thdr  Alma  Mater  for 
the  last  time  to  make  their  final  preparations  for  departing  to  enjoy  the 
leave  of  absence  that  had  been  granted  them.  Truth  compels  me  to 
state  that  the  last  thing  done  as  a  dass  was  to  ^  get  ahead  of  Jolly/' 
by  causing  the  connecting  door  between  nineteen  and  twenty-one  to 
give  way  to  the  united  weights  of  all,  save  the  occapants  of  thoM 
two  rooms.  With  which  exhibition  of  boyish  frolic  they  departed  to 
seek  ''  in  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new''  such  fisite  as  (lie  fortune  of 
war  might  have  in  store  for  them. 

It  \&  twenty  yeazs  since  that  day,  but  the  recollection  of  that  final 
parting,  where  was  sung  a  song  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  sister 
of  one  member  of  the  class,  is  still  as  fresh  as  when  those  words  were 
heard^ — 

«  Cheer  I  cheer  1  cheer  I  boys,  cheer  I 
Cheer  I  for  the  dan  of  sixty^threel" 

Aluln  D.  Bbown, 
Ommicmder  UJS.N. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Rbfobm  in  the  Navy  Depabtmeitt. — The  weekly  service  papers 
have  recently  contained  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  discussing  the 
reorganization  and  reform  of  the  Navy  Department.  In  addition  to 
this,  several  of  the  large  dailies  published  in  New  York  and  Boston 
have  contained  a  series  of  articles  of  a  similar  nature.  On  the  surface 
^is  discussion  seems  to  indicate  an  active  interest  in  naval  circles  on 
this  important  question.  The  series  of  articles  and  letters  referred  to, 
however,  have  presented  a  most  striking  similarity  of  views  and 
unanimity  of  opinions;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  they  all  emanate  from  one  head  centre.  There  can  be  no 
real  discussion  of  naval  reform  where  only  one  side  is  presented ;  and 
there  can  be  only  one  side  presented  so  long  as  difference  of  opinion  is 
not  tolerated  by  the  naval  powers  that  be,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 
We  believe  that  the  country  at  large  begins  to  realize  that  the  nation  has 
no  greater  need  at  present  than  a  reform  in  its  naval  management  and 
the  building  up  of  its  navy.  We  do  not  mean  to  indicate  by  these 
remarks  that  there  are  not  in  the  series  of  articles  above  mentioned 
many  suggestions  which,  if  adopted,  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
service ;  nor  even  that  the  most  radical  suggestions  therein  contained  are 
not  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration,  particularly  those  looking  to 
a  concentration  of  power  in  the  management  of  naval  afiairs  in  fewer 
hands.  It  is  only  fair  that  both  should  be  freely  represented  in  any 
discussion  looking  to  radical  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  at  present  is  certainly  not  the  case.  It  looks  to  us  as  if 
there  were  a  naval  literary  bureau  in  Washington  engaged  in  the  dis- 
semination of  these  views.  A  literary  bureau  for  this  purpose,  com- 
posed of  officers  of  aS  branches  of  the  service,  would,  we  think,  be  an 
excellent  idea,  for  through  it  an  exchange  of  views  could  be  readily 
made  which  would  be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  service. 
From  a  one-sided  discussion  no  good  can  arise ;  and  the  present  state 
of  afiairs  threatens  to  revive  the  old  animosities  between  line  and  staff. 
We  take  occasion  to  say  at  this  time  that  The  United  Sebvicb 
has  no  intention  of  espousing  the  cause  of  either,  and  makes  these 
su^estions  simply  in  the  interests  of  the  navy  at  large. 
Vol.  XIU.— No,  4.  82 
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Rotation  of  Duty  in  the  Naval  Service. — ^The  order  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  Endicotty  limiting  the  time  for  which  officers  can  be 
absent  from  their  regiments,  or  remain  on  special  duty  at  a  given  point, 
has  accomplished  such  good  results  that  we  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  that  a  similar  order  from  him  would  be  equally  well  received, 
and  be  quite  as  popular  in  the  navy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  length  of  service  in  Washington  of  each  naval  officer  now  stationed 
there. 


The  Staff  of  the  Lieutenant-General. — General  Sheridan,  it 
is  reported,  has  presented,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  claim 
that  his  staff  should  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  recent 
order  of  the  Secretary  regulating  the  detail  of  officers  on  personal  staff 
duty.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Secretary  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  the  claim,  and  modify  his  order  accordingly.  Apart 
from  the  questionable  l^al  right  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  interfere 
with  the  personal  staff  details  of  the  lieutenant-general  oommanding 
the  army,  his  doing  so  is  altogether  uncalled  for  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  service,  and  his  insistence  on  his  right  to  do  so  will  border  very 
closely  to  discourteous  treatment  of  General  Sheridan,  which  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  the  Secretary  of  War  intends. 


The  Crisis  in  the  East. — ^Under  the  head  of  "  The  Crisis  in  the 
East,''  the  London  Broad  Arrow  of  Saturday,  September  26,  has  a 
very  able  editorial  on  the  question  that  is  at  present  of  most  interest 
to  military  readers,  viz.,  the  threatened  war  in  the  Balkans.  It  re- 
gards the  situation  there  as  very  serious,  and  declares  bluntly  that  the 
'^Balkan  frontier  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  has  thereby  been  annulled,''  and  makes  the  further 
statement,  ^^  There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  the  infracticm  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  just  taken  place  with  Russian  oonnivanoe. 
It  declares  that  if  the  rebellion  in  East  Boumelia  is  unchecked,  it 
simply  means  the  resuscitation  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  With 
Russia  once  more  close  to  the  crowning  object  of  her  ambition  on  the 
Bosphorus.  The  article  closes  with  the  hope  that  definite  public 
opinion  will  speedily  be  formed  upon  which  the  government  may 
confidently  rely  on  dealing  with  the  novel  aspect  of  affiiirs  created  by 
the  Roumelian  revolt.  Late  cable  dispatches  indicate  a  growing 
serious  crisis  of  afiairs  in  Roumelia,  and  that  active  hostilities,  involv- 
ing a  war  with  Turkey,  may  be  expected  at  any  moment.  We  invite 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  extract  published  in  our  ''  Service 
Literature,"  taken  from  the  London  limea,  giving  a  summary  of  the 
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military  forces  of  Eastern  Boumelia  and  Bulgaria,  as  of  special  in- 
terest at  this  time,  and  also  to  the  article  published  in  the  body  of  the 
Magazine  of  ''  The  Army  of  Russia.'' 


The  Removal  of  Hell  Gate  Obstexjotions.— It  is  universally 
conceded  that  General  Newton  has  accomplished  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable feats  of  engineering  of  the  century  in  his  successful  removal 
of  the  obstructions  to  navigation  at  Hell  Grate.  As  soon  as  the  rem- 
nants of  the  obstruction  are  removed,  ocean  steamers  can  find  a  safe 
passage,  and  thereby  save  many  miles  en  rovie  to  the  northward.  We 
beg  to  add  our  congratulations  to  General  Newton  on  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  task  for  which  he  has  labored  so  faithfully  and 
laboriously. 
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Okb  of  thx  DuANEfl.  A  Novel.  By  Alick  Kino  Hamilton.  FfaiUdel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  who  have  not  followed  this  interesting 
story  as  it  has  progressed  through  the  pages  of  The  Ukited  Service  Magazine, 
we  may  say  that  the  "  one  of  the  Duanes"  who  is  the  central  person  of  the  narrs- 
tive  is  Miss  Bonny  Duane,  only  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Duane,  resident  in 
New  York.  She  has,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  story,  enjoyed  an  indulged  sod 
luxurious  life,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  bright,  accomplished,  and  fairly  amis- 
ble.  She  is  not  the  only  child,  however ;  a  son,  Guy  Duane,  has  badly  misbehaved 
himself,  has  mortified  and  humiliated  his  parents,  and  has  disappeared  from  thdr 
knowledge.  Partly  for  reasons  of  health  and  partly  for  those  of  economy,  Bonny 
is  transferred  from  New  York  to  Fort  Barrancas,  near  Pensacola,  Florida,  upon 
the  invitation  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bevere,  whom  she  had  met  at  Newport,  and 
who  had  urged  her  to  make  them  a  long  visit  at  the  Fort.  On  the  way  thither, 
through  a  natural  and  amusing  mistake,  but  a  mistake  rather  mortifying  to  her, 
she  meets  a  gentleman,  who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  Lieutenant  Jack  Sidney, 
attached  to  Captain  Revere's  command.  Lieutenant  Sidney  is  the  next  most  irn* 
portant  character  in  the  story.  He  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  is  as  thorough 
a  gentleman  and  soldier  as  we  have  met  in  a  long  time.  By  his  honesty,  truth, 
purity,  bravery,  and  courtesy  he  wins  our  interest  at  the  outset,  and  we  are  glad 
that  be  gets  his  **  sugar-plum'^  at  the  end.  In  strong  contrast  to  him  is  Captain 
Bevere,  who  has  been  appointed  from  civil  life,  who  is  indolent,  selfish,  inefficient, 
with  the  irritability  of  a  man  who  is  only  officially  superior  to  subordinates,  who 
understand  their  profession  much  better  than  he  does.  Mrs.  Bevere  is  showy,  shal- 
low, and,  as  the  later  development  of  the  story  shows,  weak  and  selfish.  The  com- 
ing of  the  beautiful  and  aristocratic  Northern  girl  is  an  important  event  in  the 
restricted  life  of  the  garrison,  and  serves  to  introduce  a  number  of  representative 
characters,  men  and  women,  of  a  military  post. 

The  life  at  Fort  Barrancas  is  exceedingly  well  portrayed,  its  interests,  occupa- 
tions, society,  and  amusements,  and  the  gossip  which  usually  develops  an  intensity 
inversely  proportional  to  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  Into  this  life  Bonny  is  intro- 
duced, and  for  a  time  all  goes  well ;  but  at  last  a  shadow  crosses  her  path.  She  be- 
comes the  object  of  a  remorseless  persecution  by  a  private  soldier,  Qeorge  Dane, 
belonging  to  the  post,  whom  she  is  obliged  to  meet  under  apparently  compromising 
circumstances,  to  whom  she  gives  money  and  jewels,  and  writes  notes  which  &U 
into  unfriendly  hands.  At  the  same  time  she  is  obliged  to  protect  from  Dane  a 
lovely  little  Spanish  girl,  Francisca  Suarez,  whom  Sidney  has  saved  from  a  burn- 
ing building,  whom  Bonny  has  taken  care  of  while  suffering  from  the  resulting  in- 
juries, and  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Dane,  known  to  Bonny  to  be  a  married  man. 

The  evolution  of  the  plot  is  very  skillfully  made  to  bring  Bonny's  good  name 
into  serious  question  among  her  friends,  and  gratify  the  malignant  gossips  of  the 
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post  to  the  utmost  degree,  while  poor  Bonny  becomes  utterly  miserable,  and  finally 
ill.  At  the  same  time  it  serves  to  bring  out  into  strong  relief  Lieutenant  Sidney's 
manliness,  tenderness,  and  love,  for,  of  course,  be  has  fallen  in  love  with  Bonny 
and  she  with  him,  while  circumstances  for  the  time  being  prevent  much  exhibition 
of  her  real  feelings. 

While  on  an  expedition  to  destroy  an  illicit  distillery  Dane  deserts,  is  captured, 
and  brought  back  to  the  post  to  be  tried,  which  alarms  Bonny,  and  makes  her  so 
miserable  that  she  can  bear  the  place  no  longer,  and  determines  to  return  home. 
While  a  party  is  going  on,  which  is  given  to  Bonny  on  the  evening  preceding  her 
expected  departure.  Bane  escapes  from  imprisonment  near  by,  makes  his  way  to 
Bonny's  room,  while  she  is  resting  there,  is  discovered  by  the  officers  who  are  in 
pursuit  of  him,  throws  himself  out  of  the  window,  and  happily  breaks  his  worth- 
less neck.  Of  course  the  experienced  reader  has  long  before  surmised  that  G^rge 
Dane  is  none  other  than  Guy  Duane,  Bonny's  scapegrace  brother.  In  consequence 
of  all  her  trouble  and  excitement.  Bonny  suffers  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  and 
at  last  goes  North  to  recover.  In  due  time,  Lieutenant  Sidney  makes  his  appear- 
ance, and  the  lovers  are  married  at  the  home  of  a  maiden  aunt  of  Bonny's. 

We  do  not  quite  like  to  know  of  the  marriage  through  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Bevere  at  Fort  Barrancas.  The  hero  and  heroine  have  so  much  interested  us,  and 
we  have  sympathized  so  deeply  with  them  in  their  troubles,  that  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  see  them  go  out  of  church  to  the  music 
of  Mendelssohn's  wedding  march.  As  we  make  it  out,  they  were  married  in  1877, 
eight  years  ago,  and  we  hope  that  by  this  time  the  lieutenant  has  received  the  pro- 
motion which  so  good  a  fellow  richly  deserves,  and  that  Bonny  has  fully  recovered 
her  health  and  is  the  mother  of  several  beautifiil  children.  We  trust,  too,  that 
little  Francisca  Suarez,  who  was  to  live  with  them  in  a  domestic  capacity,  has  for- 
gotten the  scamp  who  was  trying  to  destroy  her  happiness,  and  has  a  good  husband 
herself. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  things  in  the  book  is  the  way  in  which  the  so-called 
ladies  of  the  post,  who  delight  to  put  the  worst  possible  construction  on  Bonny's 
relations  with  a  "common  soldier,"  and,  while  airing  a  high  respectability  and 
troety  propriety,  gloat  over  her  apparent  discomfiture,  are  brought  ultimately  to 
grief.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  few  women  seem  to  be  able  to  rise  superior  to  the 
opportunity  of  trampling  a  sister  into  the  mire. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  a  good  one,  and  is  naturally  worked  out ;  the  story  is 
not  allowed  to  straggle,  but  is  kept  well  in  hand ;  nothing  is  brought  in  out  of 
place ;  the  conversations  are  not  spun  out,  and  arise  easily  out  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  take  place.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  there  could  have  been  more 
love-making,  of  the  kind  which  infuses  a  saccharine  fiavor  through  a  novel ;  but 
circumstances  did  not  allow  it.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  excellent  lieutenant 
has  made  up  for  any  scantiness  of  that  kind  in  the  happiness  of  his  domestic  life. 

The  characters  are  kept  to  their  own  individuality,  and  Sammy  Minnicks  is  a 
creation.  The  little  darkey  is  a  most  amusing  compound  of  good  humor,  good  ap- 
petite, oddity,  sharpness,  and  mischief,  and  remains  on  the  memory  like  "  Bailey," 
in  Dickens's  "  Martin  Ghuzzlewit." 

The  descriptive  passages  are  not  dragged  in  by  the  ears,  as  is  the  way  of  some 
novelists,  and  are  exceedingly  well  done.  In  particular,  the  description  of  the 
Florida  swamp,  as  it  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  raid  on  the  distillers,  its  darkness, 
its  riotous  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  the  slimy  lake,  and  the  deadly  miasma  over- 
brooding  it,  together  with  the  fight  between  Sidney  and  Dane  in  the  gloom  and 
tangle,  is  something  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  book  is  written  in  excellent  English,  and  the  story  well  proportioned 
throughout.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  first  venture  of  the  authoress 
into  the  field  of  fiction,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  heartily  congratulate  her  on  "  One  of 
the  Duanes."  W.  G.  M. 
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Thb  Lin  AJBTD  LsTTSBs  OF  Emost  Uptov,  Colovxl  of  thx  Foitkth  Bxei- 
M KKT,  AJSTD  Brev^xt  Hajor-Gxkibal  U.  8.  AufT.  By  Pktkb  S.  Michix,  Ph>- 
fessor  IT.  8.  Military  Academy.  With  an  Introdaction  by  Jamxs  Haxrisov 
WiLSOK,  late  U.8.A.    New  Y«rk :  D.  Appleion  ft  Co. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  the  g^reatest  pleasure,  and  we  thank  Professor 
Michie  and  the  publishers  for  so  valuable  a  biography.  What  we  need  more  than 
anything  else  Just  now  in  our  American  life  is  not  more  material  wealth  and  the 
power  which  comes  from  wealth,  but  the  beet  quality  of  character;  and  we  wel- 
come such  a  book  as  this  before  us  for  the  example  of  pare  and  lofty  character 
which  it  furnishes.  Unfortunately,  the  impression  preyails  much  too  widely  that 
sincere  piety  is  somehow  connected  with  weakness  of  inteUectual  fibre,  and  the 
strong,  adyenturous  yoath  has  no  need  of  any  such  appendage.  The  instances  of 
military  men  of  great  courage,  capacity,  and  success,  who  are  at  the  same  time  men 
of  pure,  strong,  and  religious  character,  are,  we  think,  of  eminent  value,  as  a  healthful 
corrective  of  the  pernicious  impression  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  life  of  Gen- 
eral Upton  is  the  life  of  a  soldier  of  approved  courage,  of  great  ability,  of  high 
ambition,  of  splendid  professional  reputation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  true,  pure, 
and  deeply  religious  character.  He  did  his  duty  in  the  fear  of  God  wherever  he 
was  placed;  be  was  a  profound  student  of  military  science;  he  was  a  brilliant 
commander  in  the  field ;  he  sought  to  rectify  what  he  regarded  as  mistakes  in  mili- 
tary organization  and  remove  abuses  intrenched  in  long-established  usage ;  through 
his  tactical  improvements  his  influence  is  felt  wherever  an  American  soldier  handles 
a  musket ;  but,  above  all,  was  the  impression  of  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  eleva- 
tion of  life,  so  that,  upon  finishing  the  reading  of  the  record  of  his  life,  we  heartily 
agree  with  the  strong  eulogy  which  General  Wilson  writes  in  his  admirable  intro- 
duction :  "  Upton  was  as  good  an  artillery  ofiScer  as  could  be  found  in  any  country, 
the  equal  of  any  cavalry  commander  of  his  day,  and,  all  things  considered,  was  the 
best  commander  of  a  division  of  infantry  in  either  the  Union  or  the  rebel  army. 
He  was  the  equal  of  Custer  or  Kilpatrick  in  dash  and  enterprise,  and  vastly  the 
superior  of  either  in  discipline  and  administration,  whether  on  the  march  or  in  the 
camp.  He  was  incontestably  the  best  tactician  of  either  army,  and  this  is  true 
whether  tested  by  battle  or  by  the  evolutions  of  the  drill-field  and  parade.  ...  He 
was  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  Hoche,  Desaiz,  or  Skobeleff  in  all  the  mllitaiy 
accomplishments  and  virtues,  and  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  disabled  by  the  dis- 
ease which  caused  his  death  he  was,  all  things  considered,  the  most  accomplished 
soldier  in  our  service.  His  life  was  pure  and  upright,  his  bearing  chivalric  and 
commanding,  his  conduct  modest  and  unassuming,  and  his  character  absolutely 
without  blemish.  History  cannot  furnish  a  brighter  example  of  unselfish  patriot- 
ism or  of  ambition  unsullied  by  an  ignoble  thought  or  an  unworthy  deed.  He  wis 
a  credit  to  the  State  and  family  which  gave  him  birth,  to  the  military  academy 
which  educated  him,  and  to  the  army  in  which  he  served.  So  long  as  the  Union 
has  such  soldiers  as  he  to  defend  it,  it  will  be  perpetual." 

Emory  Upton  was  born  in  Batavia,  Genesee  County,  New  York,  August  27, 
1889.  His  lineage,  both  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side,  was  of  the  best.  His 
ancestors  were  men  and  women  of  sturdy  honesty  and  industry,  temperate,  clean 
in  life,  and  sincere  Christians.  Upton  particularly  attributed  his  success  in  life  to 
the  teaching  and  infiuence  of  his  mother,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  very  name 
mother  bad  an  undying  charm.  Work  on  a  farm  gave  him  physical  strength.  His 
early  education  was  made  up  of  the  instruction  of  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood 
and  the  supplementary  teaching  of  his  older  brothers  and  sisters.  The  winter  of 
1865-56  was  spent  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  He  was  then  about  fifteen,  and  the  desire  to 
enter  West  Point  had  already  begun  to  color  his  thoughts  and  actions.  This  desire 
was  much  increased  by  reading  the  life  of  Napoleon,  and  long  before  he  had  any 
expectation  of  entering  the  military  academy  he  had  begun  to  prepare  for  a  soldier's 
life.   He  studied  hard,  he  read  widely ;  he  accustomed  himself  to  write  in  a  straight' 
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forward  style ;  in  fear  of  being  round-shoulderedi  he  never  slept  on  a  pillow ;  he 
would  not  crack  a  nut  with  his  teeth,  because  he  had  heard  that  defective  teeth 
might  bar  his  entrance  to  West  Point ;  he  took  no  part  in  the  nonsense  of  his  com- 
panioDS ;  he  never  used  profane  language,  and  "  confound  it"  was  sufficient  to  vent 
any  vexation  or  annoyance. 

Judge  Pringle  represented  in  Oongreas  the  district  in  which  Upton  lived,  and 
through  him  be  obtained  an  appointment  to  the  Military  Academy,  which  he  en- 
tered July  1, 1856.  He  devoted  himself  immediately  to  his  work  ;  he  was  quiet 
and  unassuming,  and,  in  consequence,  suffered  under  an  imputation  of  a  want  of 
courage,  until  his  companions  found  that  it  is  generally  advisable  to  let  a  quiet  man 
alone.  Breathing  a  pro-slavery  atmosphere,  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  South- 
em  cadets,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  radical  abolitionist  sentiments,  and,  young 
as  he  was,  he  clearly  foresaw  the  coming  disruption  of  the  Union,  and  sought  to  At 
himself  to  aid  in  its  preservation.  In  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  of  irreligion  and 
profanity,  he  was  not  afraid  to  utter  his  religious  convictions,  keep  a  pure  mouth, 
and  lead  a  clean  life.  The  following  letter  will  throw  light  upon  his  religious 
views  at  this  time : 

**  Wist  Poiht,  April  28, 1809. 

"  DxAR  S18TKR, — You  have  doubtless  heard  that  I  have  put  my  trust  in  the 
'  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.'  Such  is  my  hope.  Life  is  but  an  instant 
as  compared  with  eternity,  and,  when  we  reflect  that  our  future  condition  depends 
upon  our  actions  here  in  this  world,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should  bow  before 
the  Creator,  to  acknowledge  His  supremacy  and  ask  His  forgiveness  for  our  mani- 
fold violations  of  His  law.  I  feel  that  I  could  resign  everything  to  do  His  will  and 
to  gain  His  approbation.  To-day  being  Easter,  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  celebrated. 
I  intend  to  partake  of  it  willingly,  and  hope  I  may  be  strengthened  in  my  resolu- 
tions to  serve  Him  faithfully  to  the  end.  The  army  is  a  hard  place  to  practice  re- 
ligion ;  though  few  scoff  at  it,  yet  the  great  majority  totally  disregard  it.  Still, 
through  the  prayers  of  others,  I  hope  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  and  to  do  as  much 
good  in  the  army  as  in  any  other  profession.  I  do  not  think  that  Christians  have 
ever  disgraced  the  profession  of  arms ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  those  who  have 
most  ennobled  if 

As  to  the  practical  outcome  of  these  views.  Professor  Michie  says,  "  His  cadet 
comrades  knew  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  church,  of  the  Bible-class,  and  prayer- 
meeting,  and  they  gave  him  the  credit  of  being  conscientiously  consistent  in  profes- 
sion and  life.  While  this  consistency  exacted  and  obtained  their  respect  and  support, 
it  also  diverted  from  him  the  sneers  and  innuendoes  which  might  be  occasionally 
directed  against  less  worthy  and  less  consistent  comrades." 

The  following  extracts  from  his  letters  about  this  time  will  show  his  impres- 
sions of  the  political  condition  of  the  country  and  the  part  he  purposed  personally 
to  take :  *'  Tou  must  pardon  me,  but  I  must  introduce  the  general  and  all-absorb- 
ing topic  of  conversation — secession.  What  do  people  at  home  think  of  it?  I 
believe  the  Union  is  virtually  dissolved.  South  Carolina  cannot  retract.  Her 
honor  demands  that  she  secede,  else  she  would  be  a  *  by-word.'  But  secession  is 
revolution.  She  will  seise  Fort  Moultrie,  and  hence  a  collision  with  the  general 
government  must  follow.  War  would  alienate  all  the  other  Southern  States  from 
the  Union,  and  a  terrible  and  bloody  revolution  will  result.  ...  If  so,  the  North 
and  the  South  will  speedily  be  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  the  North  will  be  victorious. 

**  If  the  worst  is  to  come,  and  war  follow,  /  am  ready,  I  will  take  for  my 
motto,  Di€u  ei  mon  droit.  I  will  strive  to  do  my  full  duty  to  Gk>d  and  my  country, 
and  willingly  abide  the  consequences." 

General  Upton's  class  was  graduated  on  the  6th  of  May,  1861.  His  place  was 
eighth  in  a  class  of  forty-Ave.    Although  recommended  to  the  engineers,  he  chose 
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the  artillery.  From  West  Point  he  went  directly  to  Washington,  and  waf  assigned 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery,  Brigadier*Oeneral  Mans- 
field commanding,  and  was  directed  to  drill  the  Twelfth  New  York  Begiment. 
This  duty  he  performed  till  May  27,  when  he  was  appointed  aide  to  Brigadier- 
General  Tyler,  who  soon  saw  his  yalue  and  predicted  for  him  a  brilliant  future. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  on  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run,  and,  though  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  by  a  musket-ball,  he  did  not  retire  from  action.  When  he  reooT- 
ered  from  his  wound  he  was  assigned  to  Battery  B,  Second  United  States  Artillery, 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  worked  hard  to  bring  his  battery  to  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency for  field-service. 

In  the  Peninsular  campaign,  at  Yorktown,  West  Point,  Gaines's  Mills,  and 
other  places,  he  fought  under  General  John  Newton,  and  gained  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  his  superior  oflicers.  General  Slocum  awards  him  the  highest 
praise  for  soldierly  skill  and  capacity  during  the  awflil  seven  days'  fight.  Upton 
is  next  heard  of  in  the  Sixth  Army  Oorps,  at  Orampton's  Gap,  Maryland,  in  com- 
mand of  an  artillery  brigade  of  four  batteries.  The  action  at  Crampton's  Gap  was 
preliminary  to  Antietam.  Of  his  own  part  in  this  battle  he  says,  "  It  was  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam  that  I  had  full  swing.  The  artillery  is  a  pretty  arm,  and  makei 
a  great  deal  of  noise.  From  2  p.m.  till  dark  we  fed  the  rebels  on  shells,  spherical 
case,  and  solid  shot.  They  did  not  appreciate  our  kindness,  and  entertained  ns  in 
like  manner.  Shells  and  case-shot  I  don't  care  anything  about,  but  round-shot  are 
great  demoralizers.  The  sharpshooters  were  very  busy  all  the  time,  and  annoyed 
us  very  much.  I  took  my  field-glass  and  stepped  behind  a  gate-post  to  rest  it,  so 
that  I  could  get  a  steady  view.  The  instant  I  got  behind  it,  the  post  was  struck  by 
a  Minie-ball.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  I  was  fired  at  a  dozen  times 
during  the  day.  The  infantry  fighting  was  terrible.  I  do  not  believe  there  hai 
been  harder  fighting  this  century  than  that  between  Hooker  and  the  rebels  in  the 
morning."  Colonel  Irving,  one  of  the  brigade  commanders  of  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Sixth  Corps,  says  of  Upton's  action  at  an  important  crisis  of  the  engage- 
ment, '^  I  requested  Captain  Upton  to  order  up  the  battery,  which  came  into  ac- 
tion very  promptly,  and  opened  with  three  rifled  guns,  which,  after  playing  on  the 
masses  of  the  enemy  with  great  effect  for  half  an  hour,  were  withdrawn,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  a  battery  of  Napoleon  guns,  the  fire  of  which  was  very  destruc- 
tive ;  these  guns  were  of  inestimable  value  to  us,  and  the  coolness  and  precision 
with  which  they  were  served  deserve  the  highest  commendation,  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  how  much  I  was  indebted  to  Captain  Upton  and  the 
men  under  his  command." 

On  the  28d  of  October,  1862,  Upton  assumed  command  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-first  New  York  Volunteers,  and  from  that  time  his  work  was  with 
that  branch  of  the  service.  He  took  the  utmost  care  of  his  men ;  he  drilled  them 
into  the  highest  efiSciency ;  he  secured  their  respect  and  won  their  love.  His  regi- 
ment took  part  in  the  battles  of  Salem  Heights  and  Gettysburg,  and  showed  admira- 
ble coolness  and  steadiness.  These  actions,  and  the  operations  which  followed,  are 
sketched  in  his  letters  to  his  sister  with  great  vividness  and  power,  while  he  in- 
dulges in  the  frank  criticisms  which  showed  that  he  looked  at  everything  with  a 
keen  professional  eye.  « 

Upton  regarded  himself  as  a  poor  speaker;  but  at  Gettysburg  he  mentions  an 
instance  where  he  spoke  to  good  purpose.  "  The  men  were  tired,  weary,  and  foot- 
sore. They  had  marched,  since  10  p.m.  the  preceding  night,  thirty-two  miles. 
Stray  bullets  were  passing  over  our  heads  when  I  turned  to  address  them.  You 
know  I  am  poorly  gifted  with  speech,  but  I  felt  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended 
upon  the  issue  of  that  battle.  A  feeling  of  enthusiasm  possessed  me,  so  electrifying 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  words  and  actions  came  to  me  spontaneously.  In 
a  few  words  I  told  them  how  momentous  was  the  issue,  how  much  the  country  ex- 
pected of  us.  I  appealed  to  their  pride  and  patriotism ;  I  promised  to  lead,  and 
asked  them  to  follow.    Their  eyes  kindled,  order  replaced  despondency,  and  the 
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noble  fellows  bunt  out  into  a  cheer  that  would  have  raised  the  hair  of  a  confront- 
ing rebel.    From  that  instant  I  bad  as  much  confidence  in  them  as  in  myself." 

Although  Upton  was  in  command  of  a  brigadci  he  had  not  yet  attained  the 
rank  of  a  brigadier-general ;  but  this  lack  of  promotion  in  no  way  affected  his 
Ikithfulnees  as  an  ofScer.  He  continued  in  command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  closing  months 
of  1863,  and  in  (General  Grant's  campaign  of  1864.  In  these  moyements  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  such  uniform  bravery  and  efficiency  as  to  secure  the  strong 
indorsements  of  Generals  Wright,  Sedgwick,  and  Meade,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  then  served  in  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  under 
Sheridan,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  though  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  ordered  by  General  Sheridan  to  quit  the  field,  remained, 
and,  carried  on  a  stretcher  among  his  men,  continued  to  give  his  orders  till  the 
action  was  over.  He  then  obtained  a  furlough,  returned  home,  and  for  his  splendid 
heroism  was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers. 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  General  Upton  was  sent  West,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Wilson,  with  a  view  to  the  reorganization  of  the  cavalry  in  that  field  of  opera- 
tiona.  After  Hood's  defeat  the  cavalry  had  fallen  into  careless  ways,  and  discipline 
was  neglected ;  but  these  irregularities  were  soon  corrected,  and  the  result  was  a 
ready,  willing,  and  efficient  body  of  men.  General  Upton,  although  his  wound 
was  not  healed,  had  reported  to  General  Wilson,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth 
Division  of  the  Cavalry  Corps.  From  that  time  till  the  news  came  of  Lee's  sur- 
render he  was  engaged  in  the  important  cavalry  operations  in  Alabama,  and  showed 
the  same  skill  as  a  cavalry  commander  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  artillery 
and  infantry.  In  the  language  of  Professor  Michie,  "  He  had  completed  his  active 
service  in  the  field,  which,  characterized  throughout  by  modest,  patient,  and  per- 
sistent labor  in  preparation,  and  by  every  military  virtue  in  actual  conflict,  had 
shed  no  less  lustre  on  our  arms  than  honor  and  renown  upon  himself" 

After  the  war  was  over  General  Upton  assisted  to  disband  the  troops,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  his  headquarters  being  at  Denver, 
Colorado.  Here  he  not  only  kept  up  his  command  to  his  own  high  standard,  but 
examined  the  surrounding  country,  studied  processes  of  mining,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  official  rascalities  going  on  about  him,  upon  which  he  comments 
from  time  to  time  in  the  most  indignant  terms. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  army  was  being  reduced  and  reorganized,  that 
General  Upton  began  those  special  studies  in  tactics  which  have  so  influenced  the 
military  organization  of  later  times.  His  experience  in  the  field  had  convinced 
him  that  the  tactics  of  the  army  were  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  He  had, 
in  fact,  formulated  and  put  in  practice  his  ideas  in  1864,  and  had  showed  them  in 
the  evolutions  of  the  Second  Connecticut  Volunteers  before  a  number  of  general 
officers  a  few  days  preceding  the  battle  of  Winchester.  The  result  had  given  him 
much  encouragement,  and,  having  bad  experience  with  the  artillery  and  infantry, 
he  had  joined  the  cavalry  to  acquaint  himself  with  that  branch  of  the  service. 
He  thus  became  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  in  hand.  After  prolonged  and  careful 
study,  he  submitted  the  result  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  Having  been 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  and  asturned  to  his  rank  in  the  regular  army, 
a*  captain  of  the  Fifth  Begiment  of  Artillery,  he  obtained  permission  to  visit 
Washington,  where  he  urged  the  adoption  of  his  tactics,  and  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  officers  to  consider  them.  The  report  was  favorable,  and  was 
strengthened  by  the  recommendation  of  General  Grant.  Of  course  opposition  to 
this  important  innovation  began  to  develop  itself.  This  led  the  War  Department 
to  heeitate,  and  finally  to  appoint  a  second  board  of  such  commanding  eminence 
that  their  decision  would  necessarily  be  final.  On  this  board  were  Generals  Grant, 
Meade,  Canby,  Barry,  etc.  After  the  fUUest  examination,  and  listening  to  advocacy 
and  opposition  of  the  system,  the  board  unanimously  recommended  Upton's  tactics 
Id  the  United  States  Army  in  the  place  of  all  others.     This  was  done,  and  General 
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Upton  received  an  Immense  accession  of  professional  reputation.  All  this  took 
place,  it  must  be  remembered,  by  the  time  General  Upton  was  twentj-eight  yean 
old. 

General  Upton's  married  life  was  a  brief  dream  of  happiness.  On  February 
19, 1868,  he  married  Miss  Emily  Norwood  Martin,  a  native  of  Central  New  Tork. 
On  the  80th  of  March,  1870,  she  expired  at  Nassau,  whither  she  had  gone  in  the 
vain  hope  of  recovering  her  health.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  extraordinary  grsos, 
sweetness,  intelligence,  and  piety.  Her  influence  over  Upton  always  had  in  view 
his  highest  spiritual  well-being.  He  deeply  felt  that  influence;  it  enriched  hii 
character,  and  he  was  a  better  man  for  it  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Her  death  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  him ;  but  at  last  he  hid  his  grief  in  his  own  bosom  and  attended  to 
his  daily  duties.  Yet  to  the  last  his  beautiAil  wife  remained  in  his  heart  as  the  most 
sacred  memory  of  his  life. 

General  Upton's  next  service  was  as  commandant  of  cadets  at  West  Point  It 
is  a  position  of  great  importance  and  responsibility.  The  commandant  has  cbaige 
of  the  instruction  at  the  acadeiiiy  in  the  three  branches  of  the  service,  and  in  mili- 
tary police,  discipline,  administration,  etc.  He  should  be  an  example  to  the  cadets  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  soldier.  His  duties  are  exacting  and  incessant,  and  it  is  no 
place  for  a  lazy  or  inefficient  officer.  In  military  drill  and  discipline,  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  truth  and  honor,  and  in  the  inculcation  of  the  higher  influences  of  religion, 
General  Upton  was  equal  to  the  high  standards  of  the  position. 

In  July,  1876,  in  company  with  Major  George  A.  Forsyth  and  Captain  J.  P. 
Banger,  General  Upton  started  on  an  official  tour  to  inspect  the  military  systems  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  appointment  was  a  high  compliment,  and  it  was  well  de- 
served. Upton's  letters  while  abroad  show  that,  while  he  attended  assiduously  to 
his  professional  work,  he  was  interested  in  beautiful  scenery,  in  historical  memo- 
rials, in  architecture,  manners,  customs,  etc.,  and  these  letters  are  delightfully 
written,  and  draw  us  to  the  writer  in  the  strongest  way.  Through  them  all  be 
shows  that  intense  attachment  to  friends  and  home  which  so  strongly  characterixed 
him,  and  his  religious  principles  were  not  forgotten  in  his  absence  from  home,  and 
he  often  complains  of  the  interruptions  of  his  devotions  from  the  exigencies  of  traveL 

The  result  of  his  tour  was  his  report  on  '<  The  Armies  of  Europe  and  Asia," 
a  book  of  four  hundred  pages,  showing  the  keenest  and  most  careful  study  of  the 
military  systems  of  the  countries  he  visited,  and  filled  with  the  most  valuable 
lessons  for  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

Out  of  these  studies  grew  his  last  work,  <<  The  Military  Policy  of  the  United 
States,"  which  was  left  incomplete.  Professor  Michie  gives,  from  an  examination 
of  the  manuscript,  an  analysis  of  the  work,  and  shows  that  it  is  marked  by  the 
same  thoroughness  of  study,  honesty,  impartiality,  and  wisdom  which  belong  to 
his  previous  professional  labors. 

The  end  of -Upton's  life  came  with  appalling  suddenness.  After  serving  at  the 
artillery  school,  Fortress  Monroe,  he  had  been  ordered  to  Join  his  regiment  at  Pre- 
sidio, California,  December  28,  1880.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1881,  the  telegraph 
flashed  forth  the  news  that  General  Upton  had  taken  his  own  life.  It  was  equally 
a  shock  and  surprise,  for,  from  his  character  and  disposition,  he  was  thought  to  be 
the  last  man  who  would  be  likely  to  b$  guilty  of  such  an  act.  Professor  Michie 
goes  into  a  careful  examination  of  everything  that  bears  upon  his  death,  and  his 
conclusion  is  that  G^eneral  Upton's  mind  was  undoubtedly  unbalanced  when  the 
dreadful  deed  was  done.  He  had  suffered  from  a  trouble  in  the  head  as  far  back  as 
when  he  was  commandant  at  West  Point.  It  was  of  a  catarrhal  nature,  and  at 
times  had  given  him  intense  pain.  He  had  been  repeatedly  oauteriaed  vithont 
any  relief.  The  disease  crept  inward  and  clouded  his  mind  ;  he  fell  into  deep  de- 
jection ;  he  thought  he  had  lost  the  respect  of  his  fellow-officers,  and  had  ceased  to 
be  of  any  value  to  the  government.  On  the  14th  of  March  he  penned  his  resigaa* 
tion  as  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Artillery ;  on  the  16th  he  was  no  more. 

Professor  Michie  modestly  furnishes  little  more  than  the  information  m 
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to  oonnect  the  letters  together,  and  the  explanations  requisite  for  the  non-profes- 
sional reader.  The  great  hody  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  the  letters  which  admira- 
bly show  the  life  and  character  of  the  distinguished  subject  of  this  biography.  It  is 
an  excellent  addition  to  our  military  history  and  a  valuable  lesson  In  character. 
As  we  dose  this  book  we  cannot  but  feel  how  many  are  gone  who  served  the  republic 
in  its  sorest  need,  and  we  are  sure  that  among  the  noblest  of  them  all  is  Emory 
Upton.  W.  C.  M. 

• 

LiTSBABT  NOTXa. 

Oh  the  15th  of  July  Niagara  Falls  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
redemption  of  the  great  cataract  from  the  vulgarity,  greed,  and  rapacity  which  had 
so  long  environed  it  was  begun.  Dr.  Chapin,  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  many 
years  ago  on  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual,  attacking  the  utilitarians  in  a  burst  of 
scornful  eloquence  that  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  Buskin  himself,  rose  to  a 
climax  when  he  said  that  such  men  would  "  convert  Niagara  into  a  washing-ma- 
chine and  split  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  into  clothes-pins.''  What  seemed  then  a 
figure  of  rhetoric  has  been  realized,  and  worse,  in  our  later  days.  And  the  slow 
process  by  which  public  sentiment  has  been  worked  up  to  the  point  of  efficient 
action  has  been  an  interesting  one.  It  has  been  a  contest  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  elements  of  our  citizenship ;  between  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime  and  the  utilitarianism  of  business  and  the  greed  of  gain.  The  result 
is  gratifying  as  a  memorable  triumph  of  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  great 
State  of  New  York  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  mighty  cataract,  has  driven  the 
money-changers  from  that  august  presence,  and  has  shown  herself  a  worthy  guar- 
dian of  the  matchless  wonder  which  has  been  intrusted  to  her  hands. 

Flobkkcs  Mabrtatt  has  lately  said  that  the  word  "  rare,''  as  used  for  "  under- 
done," is  an  Americanism  which  had  gpven  her  the  most  trouble  while  visiting  this 
country.  Everywhere  she  had  met  it ;  everywhere  it  annoyed  her ;  she  had  made 
repeated  efforts  to  get  it  explained,  but  no  one  had  been  able  to  help  her.  It  is 
remarkable  what  philological  distresses  people  will  undergo  before  they  will  look 
Into  that  useful  but  neglected  book — the  dictionary  I  Had  Miss  Marry att  turned 
the  pages  of  any  good  English  dictionary,  she  would  have  found  that  the  word 
"  rare"  is  not  from  the  Latin  raruSf  as  is  hastily  assumed  by  our  English  friends, 
from  mere  literal  identity  with  the  familiar  derivative  of  that  word,  meaning 
"scarce,"  not  easily  obtained,  but  is  a  Saxon  word,  meaning  "rawish,"  and  as 
such  was  in  use  among  English  writers  as  late  as  Charles  Lamb.  The  word  which 
Hiss  Marryatt  and  others  have  charged  upon  us  as  an  Americanism  turns  out,  like 
many  others,  the  purest  possible  English. 

But  we  think  there  is  a  real  verbal  grievance  in  the  monstrous  abuse  of  the  word 
"antagonize."  A  large  number  of  writers  and  speakers  seem  to  think  that  "to 
oppose,"  "to  object  to,"  "to  resist,"  "to  withstand,"  and  the  like,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently expressive  or  impressive,  but  that  the  long  Greek  "  antagonize"  must  be 
dragged  in  to  do  duty  in  the  place  of  these  more  familiar  words.  "  The  Hon.  Mr. 
A.  antagonizes  the  Hon.  Mr.  B."  "  The  two  great  political  parties  antagonize 
each  other  on  this  question,"  etc.  It  is  another  evidence  of  that  ineradicable  illusion 
that  commonplace  thoughts  are  made  imposing  by  the  use  of  big  words. 

The  telegraph  brings  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lord  Houghton.  He  was 
known  to  the  last  generation  as  Bichard  Moncktqn  Milnes.  He  was  a  native  of. 
Yorkshire,  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  represented  the  borough  of  Ponte- 
fract  in  Parliament  for  many  years.  He  was  known  as  the  writer  of  pleasing  and 
tasteful  verses,  mostly  historical,  legendary,  and  memorial ;  but  we  question 
whether  anything  he  ever  wrote  is  now  remembered.  Disappearing  as  Mr.  Milnes, 
he  reappeared  as  Lord  Houghton,  and  as  such  has  been  known  to  the  present  gen- 
eration.   It  it  neither  as  a  poet  nor  as  a  member  of  Parliament  that  he  has  been 
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celebrated  for  many  yean,  but  as  an  eminently  kind-hearted  and  agreeable  num. 
His  chief  success  has  been  in  making  other  people  happy,  and  in  that  charscter 
he  will  be  long  and  kindly  remembered. 

Mbs.  Helxk  Hukt  Jacksok,  known  by  her  signature  "  H.  H.,"  mutt  be 
added  to  the  literary  necrology  of  the  year.  She  died  in  San  Frandsoo,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Her  poems  have  long  been  known  to 
appreciative  readers  for  remarkable  sweetness  and  subtilty,  and  for  these  qualitiei 
secured  the  commendation  of  Hr.  Bmerson.  Her  <<  Bits  of  Talk"  and  "  Bits  of 
Travel"  have  been  great  favorites  for  their  descriptive  excellence,  and  their  wit 
and  good  sense.  "  Ramona"  was  her  last  important  work,  and  had  in  view  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

She  was  a  brilliant  talker,  a  most  charming  woman,  a  single-hearted  philto- 
thropist,  and  a  strong  and  steadfast  friend.  W.  G.  H. 
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HOLDING  THB  ALAMO.^ 

The  famotu  struggle  for  the  Alamo  (ootton-wood},  of  San  Antonio  is  not  for* 
gotten  by  the  American,  especially  the  Texan- American.  And  are  its  heroes 
remembered  also? 

Colonel  Bowie's  death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  had  been  lawless  and  daring. 
When  the  war  of  Texan  independence  broke  out,  he  joined  the  patriots  and  became 
one  of  tbetr  ablest  leaders.  Betreating  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  before 
an  overwhelming  force  of  Mexicans,  commanded  by  General  Santa  Anna,  he  made 
bis  way  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  took  op  a  position  behind  the  walls  of  the 
Alamo,  a  fort  of  considerable  strength,  and  which  commanded  the  city.  The 
Mexicans,  five  thousand  strong,  laid  siege  to  the  place,  constructed  batteries,  and 
began  to  play  away  against  the  fort,  while  masses  of  infantry  rushed  forward  to 
scale  the  wall.  Many  a  daring  feat  was  performed  by  Bowie  and  his  men,  who, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  neither  thought  of  capitulating  nor  asking  for  quarters  in 
any  extremity. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  fort  that  it  required  the  incessant  vigilance  of  all  the 
besieged  at  the  different  points  of  attack.  There  was  no  time  for  sleeping.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  the  exhausted  patriots  sought  to  obtain  a  few  hours'  sleep. 
"The  Mexicans  are  upon  the  wall !''  were  the  startling  words  which  caused  every 
Texan  to  spring  to  his  feet  and  grasp  his  rifle.  The  enemy,  taking  advantage  of 
the  darkness,  had  crept  up  to  the  fort  unperceived  by  the  drowsy  sentinel,  and 
were  in  possession  of  the  wall.  The  struggle  was  desperate.  The  patriots  had  no 
choice  between  death  and  victory.  Hundreds  of  the  enemy  were  either  pitched 
from  the  wall  or  put  to  death  by  the  bowie-knife  or  bayonet.  At  last  the  Mexicans 
rushed  forward,  and  surrounding  the  patriots  on  all  sides,  cut  them  to  pieces.  Not 
a  man  escaped. 

On  the  night  of  the  attack,  Colonel  Bowie  was  confined  to  his  room  by  sick- 
ness. When  the  Mexicans  broke  over  the  wall,  some  of  them  rushed  to  his  apart- 
ment. He  was  up  in  time  to  take  his  stand  at  the  door,  and  with  his  terrible  knife 
he  for  some  time  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  When  his  mighty  arm  grew  tired  with 
the  work  of  death,  he  fell  upon  the  heaps  of  the  slain  which  he  had  piled  up  around 
him,  and  was  instantly  hacked  and  stabbed  to  death. 

Colonel  Bowie's  second  in  command  at  the  massacre  of  the  Alamo  was  Colonel 
David  Crockett,  many  of  whose  quaint  sayings  are  household  words  in  this  country. 
As  a  hunter  and  backwoodsman  he  had  no  equal.  He  served  one  term  in  Congress, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  was  defeated.  He  then  emigrated  to 
Texas  and  joined  the  patriot  army.  He  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  Colonel 
Farrin's  command,  and  reported  to  Colonel  Bowie  for  orders.  He  was  with  the 
little  army  during  the  retreat  to  San  Antonio,  and  with  it  entered  the  Alamo, 
which  became  the  grave  of  the  entire  command.  The  only  persons  in  the  fort  who 
escaped  were  a  servant  woman  and  her  child,  which  was  afterward  adopted  by  the 
Bepublic  of  Texas  and  educated  at  the  public  cost.  That  Crockett  fell  when  the 
Mexicans  rushed  over  the  wall  is  all  that  is  known ;  by  whom  or  how,  no  one  was 
left  to  tell.  But  the  imagination  can  well  picture  him  hurling  whole  squadrons 
from  the  wall,  or  heaping  up  pyramids  of  the  slain  where  the  struggle  was  most 
desperate. 

"^Waihin^tony  D.  C,  Bepuhlicy  July  19,  1886. 
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Another  noted  duelist,  Colonel  Traviti  who  was  admitted  to  be  the  best  pistol- 
shot  in  the  United  States,  also  fell  at  the  massacre  of  the  Alamo,  but  how  he  met 
his  fate  is  unknown.  His  body  was  found  under  a  heap  of  Mexican  dead,  showing 
that  he  had  fought  with  desperate  courage  until  overpowered  by  numbers.  Next 
day  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  patriots  were  collected  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

This  wholesale  butchery  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  Texas.  Genenl 
Sam  Houston  issued  a  stirring  call  for  yolunteers.  He  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
a  small  but  gallant  army.  Santa  Anna,  with  a  greatly  superior  force,  marched 
against  the  patriots.  Houston  retreated  to  San  Jacinto,  where  he  determined  to 
make  a  stand.  The  two  armies  met,  and  victory  declared  for  the  Texans.  Santa 
Anna  lost  a  leg  and  was  taken  prisoner.  This  battle  ended  the  war  and  secured  the 
independence  of  Texas. 


I. 

The  night  was  starlit,  bnt  the  dloads 
At  sonset  swept  aoross  the  sky 

In  fleeoy  folds,  like  snowy  shrouds 
Beady  for  men  who  soon  most  die. 


vn. 

Bold  Crockett  kept  them  well  aloof^ 
In  terror  of  his  good  right  hand 

That  flung  them  fVom  the  gory  roof, 
While  we  the  bristling  tnrrets  manned. 


II. 

We  held  the  heights  at  Alamo, 
A  little,  warlike^  Texan  band; 

The  lights  of  San  Antonio 
Around  us  lay  upon  the  land. 


VIIL 

The  gallant  Traris  drove  them  back 
Or  broke  their  ranks  as  on  they  fought^ 

To  dram-roll  of  the  moskef  s  eraek 
And  outories  of  the  deadly  spoit. 


III. 

The  army  of  the  Mezioan 
Was  in  the  field  not  far  away — 

Where  Rio  Orande's  waters  ran — 
And  might  attaok  us  any  day. 


IX. 

And  Santa  Anna  at  their  front 
Swore  many  a  soldier-oath  that  night. 

To  see  our  heroes  breast  the  brant, 
And  make  his  men  the  red  dust  bite. 


IV. 

They  stole  upon  us,  soores  to  one. 
Their  Spanish  faces  grim  and  swart. 

As  sent  the  sentry's  signal  gun 
A  bullet  thro'  a  hostile  heart. 


Of  all  the  patriots,  not  a  lad 
Who  bled  at  San  Antonio  town 

Gave  up  the  battle,  till  he  had 
Got  many  a  wound  to  bring  him  down. 


V. 

The  Tezans  flew  at  once  to  arms. 
Our  Bould  afire  to  stem  the  foe ; 

While  on  the  walls  they  swung  in  swarms. 
Each  shot  a  sign  for  blood  to  flow. 


XI. 

But  Bowie,  Crockett,  Travis,  fell 
Where  hall  and  bayonet  laid  them  low; 

And  not  a  Texan  lired  to  tell 
The  tragio  fate  of  Alamo. 
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Brave  Bowie  from  his  sick-cot  sprang; 

"Steady,  boys !  steady !"  were  his  words: 
The  rattle  of  our  Springflelds  rang, 

As  flashed  our  newly-crimsoned  swords. 


xn. 

The  night  was  starless,  for  the  olouds 
At  midnight  draped  the  monrnfiil  sky, 

And  warriors  slept  without  their  shroudi, 
In  the  death  that  brave  men  love  to  die. 

Davis  Geaham  Ado. 


Ths  Military  Fobobb  ov  Buloabia  Aim  Babtxrv  Roitmxlia.— A  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Timea  writes :  "  Althoagh  there  is  every  prospect  of  the 
consequences  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Bastern  Boumelia  being  smoothed 
over  by  diplomatic  means,  and  h  peaceable  settlement  obtained,  a  review  of  the 
military  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  rebellious  provinces  will  be  read  at  this 
moment  not  without  some  amount  of  interest,  especially  as  reliable  information  os 
the  subject  has  not  hitherto  been  forthcoming,  or,  if  pnbllihod  at  all,  has  appeared 
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Id  a  frfigmentary  form.    Prinoe  Alexander,  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  is  a  born  soldier, 
who  has,  moreoyer,  passed  through  the  trjing  ordeal  of  the  Prussian  army.    From 
the  moment  that  the  prince  set  foot  in  his  adopted  country  he  has  been  indefati- 
gable in  raising  its  army  far  above  the  standard  of  a  militia,  which  it  was  to  form,  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.    Much  assistance  has  also 
been  rendered  by  Russia  in  supplying  officers  and  material.    Since  last  year  the 
Bulgarian  army  has  attained  the  strength  originally  contemplated.     By  the  ukase 
of  October  28, 1884,  the  peace  strength  was  fixed  at  eight  infantry  regiments  of 
three  battalions  each,  two  cavalry  regiments  (dragoons)  of  together  eight  squadrons, 
the  squadron  of  the  prince's  body-guard,  two  regiments  of  field  artillery  of  together 
twelve  batteries,  an  independent  company  of  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  engineers 
of  four  companies.    This  gives  a  total  peace  strength  (including  a  force  of  gen- 
darmerie of  sixteen  hundred  men)  of  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty 
officers  and  men.    Every  able-bodied  Bulgarian  is  liable  to  military  service,  and 
serves  for  four  years  in  the  standing  army  and  for  six  years  in  the  reserve.    From 
his  thirtieth  to  his  fortieth  year  he  belongs  to  the  Opoltcheni^,  or  Landwehr.    Up 
to  last  year  the  men  were  kept  with  the  colors  only  two  years,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  drilled  men  for  the  twenty-four  battalions  of  reserves, 
which  object  has  now  been  attained.  As  the  annual  contingent  of  recruits  was  eight 
thousand,  a  reserve  force  of  twenty-four  thousand  infantry  had  been  formed  up  to 
last  year.    On  a  war  footing  the  Bulgarian  army  would  consist  of  twenty-four  bat- 
talions of  infantry  (twenty-four  thousand),  nine  squadrons  of  cavalry  (fourteen 
hundred),  two  r^ments  and  one  company  of  artillery  (two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty),  a  battalion  of  engineers  (eight  hundred),  a  detachment  of  train  (two 
thousand),  and  a  force  of  gendarmerie  (sixteen  hundred),  or  a  total  force  of  thirty- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  with  one  hundred  and  four  guns.  The 
reserves  already  organized  and  drilled  include  twenty-four  thousand  men,  which 
would  be  formed  into  twenty-four  battalions.     There  are  also  twelve  battalions  of 
Landsturm ,  of  six  hundred  men  each,  or  seven  thousand  two  hundred  men.   In  case  of 
need,  therefore,  Bulgaria  could  raise  an  army  of  over  sixty  thousand  men.     There 
would  be  no  want  of  arms  for  the  infantry,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  force  of 
cavalry  and  artillery.    The  scarcity  of  officers,  especially  since  the  Russian  officers  in 
the  Bulgarian  army  are  said  to  have  received  orders  to  return  home,  is  also  a  serious 
matter.    Although  thirty-nine  officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  are  now  Bulgarians, 
the  higher  ranks  were  all  filled  by  Russians.     But  notwithstanding  this  latter 
drawback,  which  might  be  obviated  by  accepting  the  services  of  foreign  officers  of 
other  nationalities,  the  Bulgarian  army  possesses  a  military  value  which  ought  not 
to  be  under-estimated.    It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  turning  to  the  military  forces  of 
Eastern  Koumelia,  how  the  absence  of  the  firm  guiding  hand  of  the  soldier,  such 
as  Bulgaria  possesses  in  Prince  Alexander,  has  reacted  unfavorably  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  military  resources  of  the  former.    While,  as  we  have  seen,  Bul- 
garia has  now  a  compact  little  army,  able  to  render  a  good  account  of  itself,  the 
army  at  the  disposal  of  Eastern  Roumelia  is  little  more  than  an  armed  mob,  speak- 
ing from  a  purely  military  point  of  view.     Every  male  inhabitant  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  without  distinction  of  nationality  or  creed,  is  liable  to  military  service 
for  twelve  years.    With  the  levy  of  recruits  in  1884,  the  fifth  annual  contingent  of 
trained  men  has  been  enrolled  in  the  militia.    The  contingent  of  1884-85  included 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  men,  of  whom  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-three  men  were  drawn.    Of  this  number,  eighty-four  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  were  Bulgarians,  seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  Turks,  the  remainder 
being  Armenians,  Jews,  etc.    As  the  proportion  of  population  in  1880  was  only 
seventy  and  one-half  per  cent.  Bulgarians,  and  twenty-one  and  one-half  per  cent. 
Turks,  the  decrease  in  the  Mussulman  population  is  evident.     Military  service 
b^ina  with  the  twentieth  year.    Of  the  twelve  years  of  service,  four  years  are  in 
the  first  levy,  four  years  in  the  second  levy,  and  four  years  in  the  reserve.    The 
mea  raised  in  each  military  district,  of  which  there  are  twelve,  are  divided  into 
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four  portions,  which  are  enrolled  successively  for  two  months  in  the  presence  com- 
pany of  the  district  for  training.  Of  the  hattalions  of  the  first  levy  only  the  cadres 
(the  commander,  the  adjutant,  and  fifteen  men)  are  in  existence ;  while  the  strength 
of  one  of  the  presence  companies  includes  a  captain,  three  lieutenants,  fourteen 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  eight  men,  according 
to  the  period  of  training.  There  is,  besides,  a  so-called  school  drushin,  composed 
of  elements  of  all  the  arms,— cavalry,  artillery,  engineers  do  not  exist  in  the  militia 
proper, — which  trains  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  for  the  whole  levy, 
and  also  includes  the  special  arms.  This  school  drushin  or  battalion  comprises,  be- 
sides two  companies  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  a  half-battery  of  artillery 
of  four  guns,  with  a  section  of  artillery  and  ammunition  artificers,  a  company  of 
engineers,  and  is  made  up  principally  of  volunteers,  whence  will  proceed  later  all 
the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  whole  militia.  The  corps  of 
officers  consists  of  very  various  elements.  Of  those  at  present  in  the  militta  of 
Eastern  Boumelia,  there  are  seventy-five  Bulgarians,  forty-six  Bussians,  six  Ger- 
mans, two  Austrians,  one  Frenchman,  one  Roumanian,  one  Servian,  but  not  a 
single  Turk.  The  higher  ranks,  down  to  captaincies,  are  chiefiy  filled  by  Russians. 
Of  the  twelve  stafi^  officers  of  the  active  army,  five  are  Russians,  five  Bulgariana, 
one  a  Prussian,  and  one  a  Frenchman.  Of  the  twenty-«ix  captains,  eleven  are 
Russians,  thirteen  Bulgarians,  one  a  Prussian,  and  one  a  Bavarian.  There  are  also 
thirty-eight  Russian  sergeants,  who  form  the  cadre  of  the  corps  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  The  Roumelian  militia  is  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped  similarly  to 
the  Russian  infantry ;  the  Russian  drill  regulations  are  closely  observed.  There  is 
no  scarcity  of  arms,  as  there  are  about  eighty  thousand  Kruka,  seven  thousand 
Berdan,  and  six  thousand  Martini  rifles  in  the  province.  On  duty  the  Russian 
language  is  almost  exclusively  used,  and  military  correspondence  is  also  carried  on 
in  that  language.  The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  Russian  nationality 
serving  in  the  militia  receive  special  gratuities  from  Russia.  On  the  mobilizaticMi 
being  ordered,  twelve  battalions  of  the  first  levy  and  twelve  of  the  second  levy  are 
organized,  besides  twenty-four  reserve  battalions.  The  force  thus  raised  comprises 
eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  of  the  first  levy,  nineteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  second  levy,  and  twenty-three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  the  reserve,  which,  together  with  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  men  of  the  active  militia,  makes  a  total  of 
sixty-four  thousand  and  thirty  men.  The  number  of  officers  available,  however,  is 
altogether  out  of  proportion,  there  being  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  oflicen 
for  the  active  militia,  and  but  forty  for  the  first  levy.  It  is  evident  that  the  military 
value  of  such  a  force  is  very  low  indeed," 
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I. 
RESACA. 

Sometimes  during  the  war  it  was  difficult  for  certain  journals  to  keep 
their  correspondents  with  the  army.  If  anything  improper  or  calcu- 
lated to  give  undue  information  crept  into  print  and  into  circulation, 
the  commanding  general  held  the  newspaper  man  nearest  at  hand 
accountable.  Often  he  was  banished  from  the  front,  or  so  treated  that 
he  could  not  successfully  report.  Latterly  in  the  war,  correspondents 
obtained  positions  as  additional  aides,  or  some  enterprising  junior  staff- 
officer  undertook  to  write  regularly  to  a  public  journal,  thus  doing 
double  duty.  For  example,  Captain  D.  P.  Conyngham,  an  Irish 
officer  who  published  a  book  afler  the  war,  was  in  the  Twenty-third 
Corps  on  General  Judah's  staff!  He  also  corresponded  regularly  with 
the  New  Tork  Herald.  I  mention  him  particularly  because  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Kesaca,  and  gives  some  characteristic  pen 
sketches  of  some  of  the  prominent  actors  in  that  battle.  That  General 
Sherman,  who  had  often  been  misrepresented  by  the  correspondents, 
was  not  at  this  time  very  friendly  to  them  appears  in  Conyngham's 
sketch  of  him.  The  evening  of  the  13th  of  May,  with  one  staff-officer, 
General  Sherman  joined  McPherson  in  Sugar  Valley.  Conyngham 
says,  ^  He  was  anxious  and  nervous,  as  was  evident  from  the  fierce 
manner  he  pulled  at  his  unlit  cigar,  and  twitched  that  strange  rough 
fiu)e  of  his."  In  another  place  he  says,  ^^He  has  little  reserve  in 
concealing  his  opinions  of  other  officers." 

He  had  worked  hard  all  night  afler  his  arrival  near  Besaca.  Sher- 
man was  then  greatly  disappointed.    With  his  intense  confidence  in 
McPherson  and  his  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  he  had  believed  that  Con- 
federate Johnston^s  force  would  now  be  driven  into  a  broken  and 
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disastroos  retreat ;  but  by  McPherson's  palling  back  to  Sagar  Valley 
the  whole  programme  was  changed.  Now  a  big  battle  must  be  fought 
against  an  intrenched  position.  I  will  give  the  scene  just  west  of 
Besaca  as  the  correspondent  presents  it.  '^  Next  day  (the  14th  of  May, 
1864)^  wearied  and  sleepy,  he  sat  on  a  log,  beside  a  shady  tree,  to  rest 
himself,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  He  had  but  a  single  orderly  with  him ; 
some  man  in  passing  made  an  insinuating  comment,  for  example,  '  A 
pretty  way  we  are  commanded.^  Sherman  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
passing  mien  overheard  the  remark :  '  Stop,  my  man,  .  .  .  while  you 
were  sleeping  last  night  I  was  planning  for  you,  sir :  and  now  I  was 
taking  a  nap.' '' 

A  little  later,  when  several  generals  had  gathered  around  him,  he 
was  told  that  Johnston  had  evacuated  the  Rocky  Face  Ridge  and  Dal- 
ton,  and  that  Kilpatrick  had  been  wounded.  I  had  the  night  before 
brought  the  first  item  of  this  news,  so  that  Sherman  already  knew  it. 
Now  reflecting  upon  the  situation  at  Resaca,  he  said,  ^^  Well,  we  must 
get  them  out  of  this  too.  McPherson,  had  you  held  this  position 
when  you  first  occupied  it,  they  (the  Confederates)  would  find  them- 
selves in  a  nice  trap.''  "  General,"  replied  McPherson,  "  I  found  my 
flank  exposed  and  open  to  them  by  good  roads,  whilst  I  had  not  a 
single  road  by  which  reinforcements  could  come  up,  if  attacked ;  so  I 
fell  back  to  a' stronger  position."  '^Oh,  pshaw  I"  said  Sherman.  '^  It 
can't  be  helped  now,  though." 

General  Thomas  was  with  Sherman  that  morning.  The  lively 
captain  looked  upon  his  sturdy  face  and  wrote,  ^'  Major>General 
Thomas  is  quite  the  reverse  of  Sherman,  both  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance. He  is  tall,  stout,  with  brawny  frame  and  shoulders.  His  head 
is  slightly  bent  forward,  as  if  drooping  with  care  and  thought."  (This 
was  temporary,  for  habitually  Thomas's  head  was  erect.)  '^  His  hair 
and  beard,  which  he  wears  cut  pretty  short,  are  rather  dark,  and 
slightly  sprinkled  with  gray.  He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age  and  looks 
his  age  fully.  ...  As  a  general,  Thomas  is  calm  and  cautious; 
does  everything  by  rule ;  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  He  makes  his 
arrangements  for  a  battle  with  caution  and  foresight,  and  is  sure  to 
have  every  column  and  division  move  with  clock-work  regularity,  and 
strike  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  Nothing  disturbs  or  unnerves 
him." 

I  regard  this  as  a  fair  picture  of  General  Thomas  as  I  saw  him  that 
morning  when  we  were  bringing  our  corps  into  position  before  Resaca, 
except  the  idea  conveyed  that  he  was  a  mere  machine-man.  His  intel- 
lect was  active  enough  while  devising  or  planning,  but  firm  and  steady 
when  a  decision  had  been  arrived  at.  He  was  thoroughly  subordinate. 
He  earnestly  seconded  General  Sherman  in  all  his  undertakings, 
whether  just  in  accordance  with  his  judgment  or  not. 

While  these  sketches  were  being  offered  and  taken  on  the  most 
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prominent  point  of  observation  between  Besaca  and  Taylor's  Ridge,  the 
troops  were  straggling  through  the  ravines  and  thickets  into  a  position 
encircling  Johnston's  lines,  which  were  already  firmly  established. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston  speaking  of  Besaca  says,  ^'  The  two  armies 
(Sherman's  and  his  pwn)  were  formed  in  front  of  Resaca  nearly  at  the 
same  time ;  so  that  the  Federal  army  coald  give  battle  on  eqaal  terms, 
except  as  to  numbers,  by  attacking  promptly, — ^the  difference  being 
about  ten  to  four." 

There  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  this  statement.  In  all  Confederate 
writings  this  claim  of  disparity  of  numbers  is  noticeable.  As  General 
Polk  had  arrived,  and  the  Confederate  army  at  this  place  is  admitted  by 
Hood  to  have  been  then  about  seventy-five  thousand,  and  as  General 
Sherman's  force  was  at  first  ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  then  being  diminished  by  a  thousand  casualties  at  Rocky 
Face  and  vicinity,  and  increased  by  Stoneman's  cavalry,  which  did  not 
exceed  four  thousand,  giving  a  new  aggregate  of  about  one  hundred 
and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Johnston  can  make  it  anywhere  near  twO' to  one  against 
himself.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember,  what  we  have  before  fre- 
quently noticed,  that  our  opponents  used  the  word  '^  effectives,"  proba- 
bly  ooanting  the  actual  number  of  men  carrying  rifles  and  carbines, 
plus  the  enlisted  artillerymen  actually  with  their  guns ;  whereas  our 
officers  counted  in  all  present  for  duty,  officers  and  men,  no  matter  how 
multitudinous  and  varied  the  duties  might  be.  It  is,  therefore,  plain 
that  the  disparity  between  the  armies  was  not  very  great  at  the  battle 
of  Besaca.  We  probably  could  not  possibly  put  into  line  of  battle, 
ooanting  actual  fighting  elements,  more  than  four  men  to  Johnston's 
three. 

With  r^ard  to  .^^ attacking  promptly,"  that  is  easily  said;  but  to 
attack  at  once  on  arrival  at  a  new  place  is  seldom  practicable.  To  do  so 
it  should  require  an  immediate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  position  of  your  opposing  forces.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1864,  Polk 
with  the  new  corps  had  already  come  up  from  below  and  formed  to  the 
right  of  the  two  Confederate  brigades  which  had  been  at  Resaca  and 
completely  intrenched.  For  the  defensive,  in  two  hours'  time  that  new 
line  could  have  been  extended  to  the  Connasauga,  making  a  beautiful 
front  from  the  Oostanaula  along  behind  Camp  Creek.  For  defense,  the 
position  between  these  three  streams — from  the  ruggied  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  materials  at  hand  for  obstructions,  and  the  grand  places 
for  locating  all  his  artillery — ^was  to  the  Confederate  commander  as 
good  as  the  Fredericksburg  Heights  to  Lee. 

Next  to  Polk's  corps  came  Hardee's,  and  on  Hardee's  right  the 
corps  of  Hood,  which  was  faced  west  and  north,  near  Huey's  house, 
in  a  strong  double  line.  Hood  covered  the  railway  and  effectually 
closed  every  other  approach  from  that  quarter. 
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Johnston's  line  was  now  three  miles  in  extent^  and  carved — some- 
thing like  ours  at  Gettysbuig — in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  so  that  it 
was  easily  reinforced  from  one  part  to  another  and  from  its  reserves. 
As  always  in  this  campaign,  this  Confederate  army  was  promptlf 
marched  into  position  and  thoroughly  intrenched.. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  forces  approaching  Besaca  through  the  Gap 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  Dalton  on  the  other,  had  to  feel  for  the 
enemy's  picket  lines  and  for  each  other  in  that  blind,  rough,  broken, 
wild,  tangled,  unknown  region.  It  was  near  twelve  o'clock  of  the  14th 
of  May  before  we  had  formed  solid  junction,  and  then  the  lines  had  to 
be  changed  as  we  worried  forward  through  troublesome  ravines,  wooded 
valleys,  hills  obstructed  by  crags,  steep  rocks,  old  logs,  and  underbrush. 
Sometimes  long  gaps  between  brigades  troubled  the  division  com- 
manders, and  sometimes  an  astonishing  overlapping  of  forces  displaced 
raiments  as  they  were  advanced. 

The  14th,  then,  was  mainly  spent  in  placing  McPherson  on  oar 
right  near  the  Oostanaula,  Schofield  next,  and  Thomas  on  the  left 
My  corps,  the  Fourth,  reached  the  railroad  and  formed  the  flank, 
Sherman's  extreme  left,  and  was  faced  against  the  strong  position  of 
Hood.  As  the  Connasauga  bended  off  far  to  the  east,  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  my  left  r^ments  to  reach  that  river,  so  that  I  was  again 
forced  to  have  the  left  of  my  line  "  in  the  air."  But  Stanley's  excel- 
lent division  stationed  there,  by  refusing  (drawing  back)  its  left  brigade 
and  nicely  posting  its  artillery,  formed  as  good  an  artificial  obstacle 
against  Hood  as  was  possible. 

Let  us  now  go  to  Sherman's  southernmost  troops,  and  for  a  time 
confine  our  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Greneral  McPherson,  its  commander,  fell 
near  Atlanta,  before  the  end  of  this  campaign,  so  that,  being  his  soo- 
cessor,  his  dispatches  and  records  fell  to  me.    In  making  up  my  report^ 
I  said  for  the  9th  of  May,  ^^The  command  on  the  lead  (General 
Dodge's  Sixteenth   Corps)  pushed  on,  the  cavalry  in  advance,  till 
within  about  eight  and  a  half  miles  of  the  town  (Besaca),  when  Eil- 
patrick  encountered  considerable  infantry  force,  in  charging  which 
he  was  woanded  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field."    The  date  was  an 
error.     This  wounding  occurred  in  the  manner  and  at  the  place  de 
scribed,  but  near  noon  of  the  12th,  instead  of  the  9th  of  May.    Kil- 
patrick  sustained  his  usual  reputation  for  boldness  and  activity  in 
scouting,  and  for  success  in  promptly  clearing  away  the  enemy's  oat- 
posts.     This  wound,  though  severe,  did  not  long  detain  him  from  the 
field. 

The  forward  movement  from  the  Snake  Creek  Gap  was  taken  op 
and  completed  on  the  13th  of  May.  One  corps,  Logan's  Fifteenth, 
was  deployed,  and  General  Yeatch's  division,  of  the  Sixteenth,  brought 
up  in  support.     The  resistance  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  became 
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greater  and  greater  as  Ix^n's  lines  neared  Camp  Creek.  Coming  to 
an  open  field,  he  discovered  beyond  the  field  a  north  and  south  ridge 
of  land  not  more  than  a  thoosand  yards  distant.  This  ridge  was  occa- 
pied  by  Confederate  artillery,  and  supported  by  Confederate  infantry, 
moderately  intrenched.  Quickly  Logan  had  a  battery  well  placed  and 
pat  into  action,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  silencing  the  opposing 
cannon ;  then  his  brave  men,  in  line,  sprang  forward  to  clear  the  ridge 
and  possess  it.  At  this  point,  crossing  the  Besaca  wagon-road,  Greneral 
Logan's  entire  corps  took  permanent  position ;  and  one  division  of  the 
Sixteenth,  under  the  brave  General  Dodge,  formed  line  on  its  right, 
and  the  whole  front  was  speedily  covered  by  breastworks  and  ditches. 
Besaca  was  now  in  plain  sight,  so  that  the  town  and  the  railway  bridge 
near  it  were  exposed  to  Logan's  perpetual  artillery  firing. 

General  Sherman  had  instructed  McPherson,  just  before  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  joined  him,  to  work  towards  his  left  and  forward, 
and  make  an  efibrt  to  seize  the  railroad  north  of  Besaca.  To  this  end, 
during  the  14th  of  May,  several  demonstrations  were  made  by  Mc- 
Pherson's  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  carry  out  Sherman's  instructions, 
or  at  least  to  keep  Confederate  Polk's  men  so  busy  that  they  could  not 
reinforce  Hardee  and  Hood  farther  north,  where,  judging  by  the 
sound,  hard  fighting  was  going  on  against  Thomas  and  Schofield. 
JjogBLH  says,  "Greneral  Osterhaus  (one  of  his  division  commanders) 
took  advantage  of  the  feints  to  attack  the  enemy's  skirmishers  in  the 
heavily-wooded  valley  near  the  road.  This  was  done  in  the  most  gal- 
lant manner.  The  bridge  over  Camp  Creek  (the  stream  which  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  enemy)  was  carried,  and  the  Twelfth  Missouri  In- 
fieintry  thrown  forward  into  the  woods  previously  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  thus  forming  a  living  tet&'der^ardj  which  (operation),  in  the 
ensuing  movements,  proved  of  great  value." 

From  this  bridge-head  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  supported  by  the  Six- 
teenth, both  belonging  to  McPherson's  command,  made  a  further  move, 
driving  in  Polk's  advance  from  the  high  ground  east  of  Camp  Creek. 
The  brigades  most  hotly  engaged  were  those  of  General  Charles  B. 
Woods  and  Giles  A.  Smith. 

The  new  position  was  taken  by  them.  It  was  most  important,  and 
Polk  hotly  contested  the  ground ;  yet  McPherson's  men  held  it  under 
a  hot  fire,  while  their  pioneers  brought  up  the  intrenching  tools,  which 
they,  assisted  by  many  willing  hands  in  the  infantry  line,  used  so  efiect- 
ively  that  in  a  short  time  every  exposed  place  was  under  the  cover  of 
fair  intrenchments. 

In  the  early  evening,  about  7.30,  the  Confederates  made  an  organ- 
ized and  vigorous  assault  upon  this  new  line,  but  they  were  quickly 
repulsed.  In  anticipation  of  this  assaulting  business,  Lightburn's 
brigade  had  been  sent  to  the  right  of  Giles  A.  Smith's  brigade,  and 
other  troops  to  the  support  of  the  brigade  of  Greneral  C.  B.  Woods. 
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These  troops  were  in  time  to  participate  in  the  repulse  already  de- 
scribed, and  Lightburn,  for  his  promptitude  and  energy,  received  high 
commendation.  A  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  and  some  thirteen 
hundred  Confederates  were  killed  and  wounded  on  that  front  in  the 
skirmishes  and  in  this  combat. 

The  importance  of  McPherson's  capture  of  the  heights  referred  to^ 
situated  between  Camp  Creek  and  the  Oostanaula,  cannot  be  doubted, 
for  the  high  ground  spoiled  both  the  railway  and  the  wagon-road 
bridges,  and  caused  the  Confederates  to  lay  a  new  bridge  of  boats  farther 
up  the  river. 

On  this  point,  Greneral  Johnston  says,  ^^  General  Sherman  was  mis- 
informed as  to  the  taking  of  an  important  ridge  by  the  advance  of  Mo- 
Pherson's  whole  line,  and  bloody  repulses  of  Confederate  attempts  to 
retake  it  (this  on  the  16th);  there  were  no  such  occurrences.  But  on 
the  14th,  about  dusk,  the  left  of  our  line  of  skirmishers — forty  or 
fifty  men— was  driven  from  a  slight  elevation  in  front  of  our  left,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  retake  it.^' 

Greneral  Johnston  was  certainly  mistaken,  for  there  is  no  conflict  in 
the  reports.  The  number  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  McPherson,  and  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  his  front,  are  too  specific  to  make  an 
error  probable. 

Besides  the  official  reports,  I  have  the  words  of  a  reliable  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald^  who  was  present.  He  writes  re- 
specting McPherson's  movement  of  the  14th :  ^^  He  (McPherson)  had 
thrown  Logan's  corps  across  the  creek  and  occupied  the  heights  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  stream  overlooking  the  town.  This  movement  had 
not  been  accomplished  without  hard  fighting.  The  rebel  batteries  along 
the  heights  poured  a  dreadful  storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  Logan's 
advance.  McPherson,  in  order  to  neutralii^  this,  had  placed  batteries 
on  the  heights  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  annoying  the  rebel  bat- 
teries and  thus  giving  a  chance  to  Logan  to  charge  across  the  stream 
and  take  possession  of  the  ridge  of  hilla  commanding  the  rebel  position 
around  Besaca." 

Surely  General  Johnston  must  have  been  misinformed. 

True,  these  heights  were  not  within  his  continuous  intrenched  line, 
but  they  were  important  outworks,  eminently  so,  when  we  notice  that 
they  so  thoroughly  endangered  his  railway  communication  with  Besaca. 

Before  undertaking  to  detail  the  important  part  borne  by  Greneral 
Thomas  in  the  battle  of  Besaca,  we  will  next  follow  the  movements  of 
General  Schofield's  command.  It  was  usually  called  the  '^Army  of 
the  Ohio,"  but  when,  as  now,  separated  from  its  cavalry  it  had  but  one 
army  corps,  the  Twenty-third. 

When  McPherson,  under  his  orders,  was  pushing  straight  for 
Besaca,  the  two  corps,  the  Twentieth  (Hooker)  and  Fourteenth  (Palmer), 
of  Thomas's  army,  were  to  keep  abreast  of  him  on  his  left.     As  soon 
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as  these  two  oorps  were  in  line  the  whole  north  and  soath  front  of 
Johnston  was  covered.  Bat  Camp  Creek,  the  dividing  line  between 
us  and  our  foe,  at  Palmer's  left,  made  an  abrupt  up-stream  bend  towards 
the  west,  and  the  Confederate  lines  bent  off  in  the  opposite  direction 
towards  the  Oostanaula.  Schofield's  columns  swept  in  at  this  pointy 
Greneral  Judah's  division  turning  by  a  sort  of  right  wheel  on  a  pivot 
at  the  bend^  and  the  energetic  Cox's  division,  trying  to  keep  up  the 
right  wheel,  swept  off  leftward  while  continually  changing  front  to 
the  right. 

Judah's  men  came  up  boldly,  but  were  exposed  to  a  double  fire ; 
every  step  forward  brought  them  under  the  fire  from  Confederate  bat- 
teries in  elevated  salients,  which  swept  their  line.  Captain  Conyngham  , 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  Judah's  advance.  He  says  that  before 
Judah  reached  an  open  space  which  divided  him  from  the  enemy  ^^  his 
first  line  was  broken  and  fell  back  on  his  second.  This  rallied  under 
the  fierce  storm  of  shot  and  shell  and  advanced,  but  was  also  broken." 

Judah  then  retired  to  the  woods  in  his  rear.  Conyngham  further 
says,  ^^  I  was  then  acting  aide  on  General  Judah's  staff.  My  horse  was 
lamed  by  a  piece  of  rock,  splintered  by  a  round  shot,  striking  him  in 
the  1^,  and  I  was  leading  him  to  the  rear  when  I  met  Major  (now 
Colonel)  Wherry  of  Schofield's  staff."  The  two  held  here  quite  a  parley. 
Wherry  wanted  to  know  where  were  Judah's  other  aides.  The  captain 
pointed  them  out  near  a  sheltering  rock.  "  He  (Wherry)  rode  over  to 
them ;  they  refused  to  go  in  (that  is,  on  to  Judah's  front),  and  he  turned 
to  me  exclaiming,  *  What  will  I  do  ?'  *  Well,  major,  my  horse  is  lame; 
dismount  an  orderly,  and  I  will  go  in.'  ...  I  went  in  (under  fire  to 
Judah's  lines),  accompanied  by  the  brave,  dashing  Major  Wherry.  We 
succeeded  in  reaching  Judah's  position  between  the  contending  batteries, 
though  shot  and  shell  were  all  the  time  plowing  through  the  ranks 
and  mowing  down  the  columns  and  trees  around  us." 

The  gallant  captain  was  hurt  and  stunned  for  a  time  in  carrying 
Judah's  orders,  but  succeeded  at  last  in  leading  up  Hovey's  division — 
that  is,  Schofield's  reserve — ^to  Judah's  relief  and  support. 

Meanwhile,  Cox's  division,  somehow  separated  in  the  woods  from 
Judah's,  met  the  enemy  boldly  on  his  own  front,  seized  his  intrench- 
ments,  as  he  SAys  in  his  book,  ^^  driving  the  enemy  from  them  at  a 
charge  after  a  fierce  struggle." 

By  the  help  of  other  troops  General  Cox's  division  was  enabled  to 
hold  its  ground.  His  soldiers  did  as  McPherson's  men  did  later  at 
Atlanta,  aligned  themselves  on  the  outside  of  the  enemy's  trenches  and 
sheltered  their  front  by  the  small  embankment  till  help  came. 

I  remember  that  swinging  movement  of  Greneral  Cox,  for  I  had  a 
good  place  for  observation.  It  was  the  first  time  that  my  attention 
had  been  especially  called  to  this  handsome,  gallant  officer  and  able 
man.     He  was  following  his  troops,  and  appeared  full  of  spirit  and 
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energy  as  he  rode  past  the  group  of  officers  who  were  with  me.  I  was 
then  watching  to  find  where  his  lines  would  finally  rest,  so  as  to  deploy 
and  support  his  left.  This  part  of  our  work  was  exciting^  for  the  air 
was  already  full  of  bursting  shells  and  other  hissing  missiles  of  death. 

O.  O.  HOWABD, 

Brtg.-'Qm.  U.  S.  Army. 
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THE   REGULAR    INFANTRY  IN   THE  FIRST 

BULL   RUN  CAMPAIGN. 


PEBSONAL  REMINISGENCES. 

The  rays  of  die  afternoon  sun  of  the  16th  of  July,  1861,  were 
brightly  reflected  from  the  rifle-barrels  of  a  compact  little  battalion  of 
infantry  just  about  to  move  from  camp  at  Arlington  Heights,  Vir- 
ginia, and  take  its  place  in  the  heavy  column  already  beginning  the 
march  toward  Fairfax  Court-Honse.  The  battalion  consisted  of  Com- 
panies C  and  G,  Second,  B,  D,  G,  H,  Third,  and  G,  Eighth  United 
States  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Major  George  Sykes,  Four- 
teenth Infantry  (afterward  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Corps),  who  had  recently  been  promoted  from  cap- 
tain Third  Infantry.  Captain  N.  H.  Davis,  Second  Infantry  (now 
inspector^neral  United  States  Army)  was  the  acting  major.  There 
were  but  few  of  the  remaining  officers  who  had  had  much  experience  in 
the  fleld,  they  being  for  the  most  part  either  fresh  from  West  Point  or 
civil  life. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  attempt  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  campaign  ending  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  for 
this  has  been  done  by  far  abler  hands,  but  rather  to  relate  the  part 
taken  in  it  by  the  little  force  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to  belong,  to- 
gether with  such  incidents  as  will  be  likely,  I  trust,  to  interest  the 
general  reader.  In  order,  however,  to  render  my  narrative  intelligible, 
it  will  be  necessary,  here  and  there,  to  describe  with  as  light  a  touch  as 
I  may,  such  dispositions  of  troops,  etc.,  as  may  be  requisite  to  throw 
into  relief  the  T6lt  performed  by  the  actors  in  my  little  drama. 

Five  companies,  only,  of  the  Third  Infantry  had  succeeded,  a  few 
weeks  previously,  in  withdrawing  from  Texas  (where  they  were  sta- 
tioned before  the  war),  the  remaining  ones  having  been  taken  prisoners 
at  Indianola  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Confederates,  and  afterwards 
paroled.  They  rgoined  the  regiment  the  ensuing  year.  I  afterwards 
heard  some  of  the  older  officers  say  that  when  this  was  eflected,  the 
enlisted  men  of  these  paroled  companies  were  reported  '^  Present  or 
accounted  for,''  though  many  received  tempting  ofiers  of  commissions 
in  the  Confederate  service. 

The  battalion  which  we  have  just  seen  as  about  to  commence  its 
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march^  formed  a  portion  of  the  First  Brigade  (Porter's),  Second  Di- 
vision (Hanter's).  The  troops  composing  the  remainder  of  this  brigade 
were :  a  battalion  of  seven  companies  of  regular  cavalry,  belonging  to 
the  First  and  Second  Regiments,  and  Second  Dragoons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  (now  Greneral)  Innis  Palmer,  a  battalion  of  marines 
under  Major  Reynolds,  the  Eighth,  Fourteenth,  and  Twenty-seventh 
New  York  Infantry,  and  Griffin's  battery  of  the  Fifth  United  States 
Artillery. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  narrative  it  will  not  be  amiss,  perhaps, 
to  take  a  glance  at  the  city  of  Washington  as  it  then  appeared.  But 
for  the  handsome  public  buildings  scattered  here  and  there,  the  place 
presented  all  the  characteristics  of  a  southern  town, — and  a  second-rate 
one  at  that, — and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  beautiful  city  of  to-day. 
The  streets  were  wretchedly  paved  and  lighted,  and,  in  spots,  an  air  of 
shabbiness — not  to  say  dilapidation — prevailed. 

The  troops  that  since  the  ^^  call"  of  the  President  had  been  pouring 
into  the  city  were,  in  part,  the  organized  militia  of  the  different  States, 
and,  in  part,  volunteers.  All  having  been  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service,  however,  this  distinction  was  but  a  technical  one.  The 
streets  of  the  city  fairly  swarmed  with  these  troops ;  mounted  orderlies 
galloped  hither  and  yon,  the  music  of  the  bands  of  incoming  r^moits 
filled  the  air,  the  hotel  corridors  were  filled  with  embryo  brigadiers, 
and  all  was  excitement,  bustle,  and  seeming  confusion.  I  remember, 
but  a  few  brief  weeks  before  the  period  of  which  I  write,  to  have  met 
daily,  General  (then  major  in  the  adjutant-generaPs  department)  Mo* 
Doweli  on  his  way  to  muster  in  the  latest  arrived  battalions.  He  was 
always  in  the  full  dress  of  that  day, — 1.6.,  the  soft  felt  hat  with  ostrich 
feathers,  epaulets,  and  sash ;  aud  I  recall  the  impression  made  upon  me 
by  his  fine  physique  and  soldierly  appearance. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  First  Bull  Bun  campaign  was  the  only 
one  in  which  the  troops  represented — ^regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers-^ 
preserved  their  distinctive  names,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  uniforms. 
The  last-named  feature  gave  to  the  columns  rather  a  parti-colored,  not 
to  say  variegated,  appearance.  I  recall  that  the  Fourteenth  New  York, 
for  instance  (familiarly  known  as  the  Fourteenth  Brooklyn)*  wore  a 
semi-zouave  uniform.  The  Twelfth  New  York  Volunteers  wore  the 
full-dress  hat  of  the  regular  infantry.  There  were  a  few  regiments 
uniformed  in  gray, — Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  troops, — ^and  this  fact 
gave  rise  during  the  battle  to  the  report  that  one  or  more  of  these 
organizations  were  fired  upon  by  our  own  men.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression also  that  some  of  the  companies  wore  the  old-fashioned  ''  swal* 
low-tail.'^ 

^  This  force  was  characterized  by  General  Beaaregard  in  his  article  in  the 
November  (1884)  number  of  the  Century  2A  '^a  small  but  incomparable  bod j  of 
regular  infantry.'' 
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But  to  resume.  The  inarch  to  Centreville  was  neoessarilj  a  tedious 
one.  The  troops  were,  as  a  body,  raw,  and  almost  all  of  them  inex- 
perienced in  field  service.  So  far  as  drill  was  concerned,  most  of  them 
had  some  knowledge  of  company  and  battalion  movements.  But  in 
r^ard  to  marching,  target-practice,  and  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  practical  soldiering,  they  were  utterly,  and  necessarily  so,  unin- 
structed.  The  r^ular  troops  had  quite  a  number  of  old  soldiers  in 
their  ranks,  with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  recruits.  The  paucity  of  their 
numbers — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  cavalry  and  infantry  were  concerned — 
prevented  their  being  an  important  factor  in  the  attack,  but  it  was  far 
otherwise,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  retreat. 

Leaving  out  the  element  of  inexperience— or  rawness,  if  you  will — 
of  the  volunteer  troops  engaged  in  this  campaign,  I  have  always  been 
of  the  opinion  that  they  were  an  exceptionally  fine  body  of  men,  and 
that  their  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle  was,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  all  that  could  possibly  be  expected  of  them. 
They  only  did,  indeed,  what  veteran  troops  had  done,  upon  occasion,  in 
similar  cases  from  time  immemorial. 

Of  the  battalion  of  marines,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  rank  and  file,  all,  excepting  about  a  dozen  non-commissioned 
officers,  were  raw  recruits;  and  of  the  commissioned  officers  there  were 
comparatively  few  of  experience.  Their  veteran  major  (Reynolds), 
being  keenly  alive  to  this  fact,  let  no  opportunity  slip  of  endeavoring 
to  get  them  into  shape,  and  the  novel  spectacle  of  battalion  drills  by 
moonlight,  after  a  tedious  day's  march,  was  presented  several  times, 
much  to  the  interest  and  amusement  of  our  men.  The  good  result  of 
this,  however,  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  march  of  the  16th  was  necessarily  a  short  one,  the  evening  of 
the  17th  finding  us  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax  Court-House.  During 
this  day's  march — a  hot  and  dusty  one,  I  remember — a  private  belong- 
ing to  some  organization  ahead  of  us  passed  us  at  '^  double-quick"  on 
his  way  to  the  front.  I  have  never  forgotten  his  appearance.  Like 
many  another  commencing  his  campaign  experience,  he  had  prepared 
for  the  march  by  literally  packing  himself,  and  beside  the  regulation 
knapsack,  haversack,  canteen,  blanket,  and  rifle,  he  appeared  to  carry 
an  assorted  cargo  of  "  a  little  of  everything."  As  he  passed  us  with 
pots  rattling,  etc.,  he  turned  a  jolly  red  face  toward  the  column  and 
exclaimed,  '^  Lord,  Jee  I  I  wisht  I  was  a  mule !"  The  roar  of  laughter 
that  followed  seemed  greatly  to  refresh  and  speed  him  on  his  way. 

The  close  of  the  day's  march  on  the  18th  found  us  in  bivouac 
Bear  Centreville.  I  cannot  now  recall  whether  it  was  during  that  night, 
or  that  of  the  19th,  that  the  following  incident  occurred  :  As  a  distin- 
^ished  general  officer,  describing  the  rout  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  at 
Chancellorsville,  said,  ^*  somebody  fired  a  gun"  (but  not  the  enemy,  who 
was  some  distance  away),  and  straightway  such  a  fusilade  across  our 
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camp  began — apparently  from  every  direction — ^that  we  were  fain  to 
look  about  for  any  shelter  that  might  present  itself.  One  of  the  officers' 
^'strikers"  who  was  leisurely  crossing  the  camp-ground,  apparently 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  anything  unusual  was  going  on,  had  his 

march  suddenly  arrested  by  Captain  D ,  who  shouted  "  Lie  down, 

you  d —  fool  I^' — which  he  proceeded  to  do  iwAaider.  He  had  been 
taught  to  obey  orders,  but  not  to  avoid  friendly  bullets  in  an  enemy's 
country.     It  was  one  of  the  hottest  fires  I  ever  experienced. 

While  here,  also,  we  witnessed  a  scene  novel  to  most  of  us,  and 
probably  the  last  of  its  kind  that  took  place  in  our  army.  It  was  the 
punishment,  by  whipping,  of  two  deserters.  Before  the  war  this  was 
the  penalty  prescribed  for  desertion  in  Umeof'pecMej  and  these  criminab 
had  committed  the  act  some  time  previously.  The  battalion  was 
drawn  up  in  square,  the  punishment  taking  place  within  it  I  will 
not  enlarge  on  this,  scene  further  than  to  say  it  was  a  very  painful  one. 
A  young  officer,  who  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action  a  couple 
of  days  thereafter,  fainted  in  ranks.  One  of  the  volunteers  inquired 
of  an  officer  of  the  Third,  "  If  J,  too,  should  desert,  would  I  receive 
such  punishment?"  He  was  answered,  ^'No,  you  would  be  shot!" 
But  he  did  not  seem  to  think  this  would  be  an  improvement. 

Having  previously  had  many  associations  with  the  navy,  I  had  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  older  officers  of  the  battalion 
of  marines,  from  whom  I  received  numerous  invitations  to  meals, 
which,  as  they  lived  very  well,  to  say  nothing  of  their  genial  manners 
and  hearty  hospitality,  I  was  very  glad  to  accept.  No  one  had  tents, 
of  course,  but  in  some  mysterious  way  they  had  been  able  to  carry 
along  tables.  Though  we  dined  and  supped,  therefore,  alfresGOy  these 
appliances  of  civilization — with  the  addition  of  real  tumblers,  etc. — 
were  most  acceptable.  I  remember  that  at  Centreville,  after  supper 
one  evening,  having  permission  to  be  absent  from  our  own  tattoo,  I 
remained  to  hear  the  half-score  or  so  of  little  marine  drummers  and 
flfers  ^'  sound  off"  that  call.  The  field  music  of  the  corps  used  to  be 
(and  I  presume  still  is)  excellent,  and  during  the  two  or  three  days 
we  were  at  Centreville  the  performance  of  tattoo  attracted  crowds  of 
volunteers,  who  evinced  their  appreciation  of  the  music  by  loud  clap- 
ping of  hands,  etc. 

Major  (afterwards  General)  Greorge  Sykes  was  an  officer  for  whom 
I  have  always  had  an  ardent  admiration.  He  was  a  born  soldier,  and 
displayed  conspicuous  ability  in  every  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  possessed  in  a  high  d^ree  that  union  of  soldierly  qualities  that, 
while  holding  his  men  well  in  hand  and  under  perfect  control,  enabled 
him  to  effect  some  decisive  stroke  with  the  least  possible  damage  to 
his  command.  Thus  his  troops  were  in  course  of  the  war  frequently 
called  upon  to  enact  upon  the  field  of  battle  a  dual  or  triple  r^fe, — to 
assist  in  opening  the  engagement,  then  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  reserve. 
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and  finally  (as  at  both  Ball  Bans,  first  and  second)  to  make  the  final 
charge  of  the  day.  His  troops  seemed  imbued  with  something  of  the 
order  of  his  own  daily  life  and  demeanor,  influenced  by  the  same  regu- 
larity and  discipline,  of  which  the  ever-buttoned  coat  and  spotless  white 
glove  were  the  outward  symbols.  As  a  man,  he  was  upright  and  chiv- 
alrous ;  as  a  companion,  courteous  and — ^to  his  intimates — genial. 

THE  BATTLE. 

Day  had  not  yet  broken  on  the  morning  of  July  21, 1861,  when  our 
little  force  was  paraded  in  readiness  for  the  march  to  the  battle-field ; 
but,  owing  to  the  tardy  march  of  troops  in  front,  our  division  did  not 
reach  Centreville,  about  a  mile  distant,  until  after  four  o'clock,  and  it 
was  some  time  after  sunrise  before  we  crossed  Cub  Bun,  on  the  War- 
renton  turnpike,  and  turned  to  the  right  on  the  ^^  wood  road"  leading 
to  Sudley  Ford,  with  the  "objective"  of  turning  the  Confederate  left. 
This  delay  in  the  movement  of  the  column  in  our  front  was  particu- 
larly unfortunate,  as  the  result  proved,  as  this  circumstance,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  greater  than  the 
general>in-chief  was  led  to  expect,  and  the  impossibility  of  concealing 
the  movement  of  so  large  a  column  on  a  dusty  road  not  especially 
favored  topographically  for  this  purpose,  turned  what  had  been  in- 
tended as  a  ^^  manoeuvre-march"  into  a  simple  "  manoeuvre."  It  will 
be  remembered  that  McDowell's  original  plan  was  to  attempt  to  turn 
the  Confederate  right,  and  that  this  was  abandoned  for  the  reasons,  as 
he  himself  says  in  his  official  report,  that,  upon  examination,  the  roads 
on  that  flank  "  were  too  narrow  and  crooked  for  so  large  a  body  to 
move  over,  and  the  distance  around  too  great  to  admit  of  it  with  any 
safety."  Further,  that  the  affair  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  on  the  18th, 
showed  the  enemy  was  too  strong  there  to  admit  of  forcing  a  passage 
without  great  loss,  and  if  successful  '^  would  bring  us  in  front  of  his 
strong  position  at  Manassas,  which  was  not  desired."  And  again,  it 
has  been  stated  that  a  demonstration  in  any  direction  was  delayed  by 
the  non-arrival  of  subsistence  stores  (rations),  which  did  not  arrive 
until  the  night  of  the  19th  and  were  distributed  on  the  20th. 

The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  although  the  wood  through 
which  we  now  marched  furnished  here  and  there  some  protection  from 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  yet  its  very  denseuess  shut  out  the  breeze  and 
made  the  heat  almost  intolerable.  The  Second  Brigade  (Burnside's) 
slowly  preceded  us  under  these  circumstances,  and  it  must  have  been 
fully  ten  o'clock  before  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Sudley  Ford, 
probably  eight  or  nine  miles  from  our  point  of  departure  on  the  War- 
renton  turnpike.  Turning  south  we  speedily  saw  the  smoke  from 
the  fire  of  the  troops  on  the  Confederate  left,  resting  at  that  time  on 
the  Sudley  road  and  the  high  ground  north  of  the  valley  of  Young's 
Branch.    The  troops  engaged  were  afterwards  understood  to  be  South 
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Carolina  and  Loaisiana  regiments  under  General  Evans^  and  opposed 
to  them  was  Burnside's  second  brigade  of  our  division,  which  '^  opened 
the  ball.''  Just  at  this  time  an  order  reached  Sykes  to  bring  his  bat- 
talion forward  in  support  of  Burnside.  Before  doing  so  he  made  us 
a  short  address.  It  was  to  the  point,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that 
there  would  probably  be  some  work  for  us  to  do.  Shortly  before  this 
time,  also,  the  first  soldier  I  ever  saw  wounded  in  action  passed  us, — a 
cavalryman  shot  in  the  sword  arm.  The  Sudley  and  Newmarket  road, 
by  which  the  column  was  now  marching,  was  thickly  wooded  between 
the  command  and  the  creek  (Bull  Run)  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
and  then  the  country  becomes  more  open  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
gradually  clearing  into  a  series  of  undulating  or  rolling  fields  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  W-arrenton  turnpike,  distant  from  the  ford  about  two 
miles.  Young's  Branch  crosses  the  turnpike  near  the  intersection  of 
the  two  roads  named,  and  it  was  in  the  more  or  less  open  space  in  this 
vicinity  that  the  battle  raged  the  fiercest. 

We  moved  along  at  double  time  until,  striking  the  open  space  re- 
ferred to,  we  formed  line,  and  swinging  forward  our  left,  charged 
through  a  belt  of  timber,  taking  several  prisoners.  Just  previously 
we  passed  Bickett's  splendid  battery,  belonging  to  Franklin's  brigade 
of  the  Third  (Heintzleman's)  Division.  It  was  drawn  to  one  side  to 
allow  us  to  pass,'  and  poor  ^'  Dang"  Ramsay  attracted  our  attention  by 
waving  his  cap  which  he  had  placed  on  his  sheathed  sabre.  He  was 
killed  shortly  after  this. 

It  was  upon  emerging  from  this  wood,  as  I  remember,  that  the 
battalion  found  itself  opposite  a  masked  battery  posted  near  a  house  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike  and  the  Sudley 
road,  and  supported  by  an  infantry  force  in  position  among  the  tree& 
around  it.  The  three  lefb  companies  of  the  battalion  were  deployed 
as  skirmishers  under  Captain  Dodge,  Eighth  Infantry  (now  colonel 
Eleventh  Infantry),  and  gallantly  advancing  to  the  attack  were  soon 
hotly  engaged.  The  remainder  of  the  battalion  advanced  across  an 
open  plain,  the  right  skirting  a  belt  of  heavy  timber.  Having  arrived 
at  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  southern  limit  of  this  wood 
with  its  eastern  side,  we  changed  direction  to  the  right,  and  wheeling 
into  line  took  up  position  to  support  the  Rhode  Island  battery.  Thia 
battery  was  served  and  handled  with  marked  gallantry. 

The  troops  on  the  Confederate  left  at  this  time  consisted,  as 
afterward  appeared,  of  Evans's  demi-brigade,  supported  by  Bee's  bri- 
gade posted  near  the  historic  Henry  house,  and  afterward  further 
strengthened,  when  the  Confederate  left  fell  back,  by  Hampton's 
Legion  and  other  troops. 

By  some  Confederate  writers  the  ^'  turning  column"  has  been  esti- 

'  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  this  battery  that  was  drawn  by  West  Point 
horses. 
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mated  as  aboat  eighteen  thousand  strong.  The  official  returns  for 
July  16  and  17  give  the  total  strength  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Divisions  as  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five,  from 
whioh  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  on  the  day  of  the  battle  the  usual 
number  of  non-effectives  (the  sick,  etc.)  must  be  deducted,  as  well  as 
one  entire  raiment  of  the  Third  Division  (the  Fourth  Michigan)  not 
engaged. 

The  position  of  affiiirs  on  our  right  at  this  time  was  about  as 
follows:  , 

The  Second  Division  (Hunter's)  hotly  engaged ;  the  Second  (Bum- 
side's)  Brigade  on  the  right;  the  Third  (Heintzleman's)  Division 
rapidly  taking  position  on  our  left.  The  Rhode  Island  battery,  which 
was  the  first  one  in  position,  was  on  the  right,  the  two  boat-howitzers 
attached  to  the  Seventy-first  New  York  Regiment  on  its  left.  A  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  left,  at  intervals.  Griffin's  and  Rickett's  bat- 
teries were  posted  in  the  order  named.  Arnold's  battery  came  into 
action  a  little  later,  and  was  posted  on  the  left  centre.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  affitirs,  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  was  sustained,  so  far  as 
artillery  was  concerned,  by  these  batteries,  and  nobly  they  did  their 
work.    They  were  superbly  handled. 

Griffin's  battery  was  supported  by  the  marines,  and  Rickett's  by 
the  Fire  Zouaves  (Eleventh  New  York),  with  the  Fourteenth  New 
York  as  a  reserve  support. 

The  battalion  of  r^ular  cavalry — all  there  was  of  this  arm  in  the 
column — ^was  posted  slightly  in  rear  of  the  extreme  right.  History 
leoounts  the  distinguished  part  played  by  this  little  force — seven  com- 
panies— both  in  the  action  and  in  assisting  to  cover  the  retreat. 

The  First  Division  (Tyler's)  was  posted  as  follows :  Richardson's 
brigade  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  the  other  three  (Sherman's,  Schenck's, 
and  Keyes's)  at  or  near  the  Stone  Bridge.  The  Fifth  Division  (Miles's) 
was  held  in  reserve,  and  at  no  time  engaged,  except  in  slight  skirmish- 
ing on  the  retreat.  The  Fourth  Division  (Runyon's)  was  several  miles 
to  the  rear. 

It  was  originally  intended,  I  believe,  that  the  Third  Division 
should  turn  off  to  the  left,  by  a  road  supposed  to  be  about  midway 
between  the  Warrenton  turnpike  and  Sudley  Ford;  but  as  such  a 
road  did  not  exist^  this  division  followed  the  Second  to  the  ford. 
This  suppositious  road  was  to  lead  to  an  equally  suppositious  ford  east 
of  Sudley's. 

Aft;er  a  stout  resistance  the  Confederate  left  gave  way,  and  was 
pressed  back  with  such  energy  as  speedily  to  throw  it  into  confusion. 

Meanwhile,  Sherman's  and  Keyes's  brigades  having,  accidentally  as 
it  appeared,  discovered  a  ford  on  the  run  above  the  Stone  Bridge, 
advanced  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  conflict. 

The  engagement  now  became  general  along  the  line.    Griffin's  and 
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fiickett's  batterieB  woe  broa^t  farther  to  the  front.  The  arrival  of 
Jackson's  oommand,  and  of  some  of  the  fresh  troops  of  the  Army  of 
the  Shenandoah  jnst  arrived,  enabled  the  Confederates  to  rally  their 
shattered  battalions,  and  by  taking  the  offensive  in  tnm,  to  pieroe  our 
centre  and  recover  some  of  their  lost  ground. 

It  was  now  after  two  o'clock.  Oar  right,  thongh  checked,  was 
readily  rallied  and  put  in  order  for  another  forward  movement.  The 
delay  required  to  eflect  this  probably  enabled  the  Confederates  to  have 
at  hand,  an  hour  later,  Elzey's  brigade  and  the  other  fresh  troops,  now 
rapidly  advancing  from  Manassas  Station.  Our  line  again  advanced, 
and  recovered  the  plateau  upon  which  were  situated  the  Henry  aod 
Robinson  houses,  but  was  again  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Griffin's  and  Bickett's  batteries,  the  intrepid  oannoneos 
being  mostly  shot  down  at  their  guns,  while  their  supports  fell  back  in 
disorder.  The  strong  flanking  position  held  by  us  on  the  right,  how- 
ever, enabled  us  still  to  hold  our  grip  there,  until  the  troops  on  oar 
left  were  relieved  and  put  in  order  for  what  was  to  be  the  final  charge 
of  the  day  on  our  part. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  believe  it  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day  were  in  our  favor.  Even  with  the  last  advantage 
gained  by  the  Confederates,  we  still  retained  our  hold  on  the  right  so 
tenaciously  as  to  enable  us  to  reform  a  line  of  battle,  presenting  a  firm 
and  bold  front.  But  the  accession  of  fresh  troops  to  the  Confederate 
ranks  afforded  them  the  means  of  renewing  the  ofiensive  so  enei^eti- 
cally  that  the  result  was  inevitable.  Moving  around  our  right,  unda* 
cover  of  the  woods  there,  our  flank  b^an  to  yield,  and  before  an  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  Confederate  line  our  men  at  length  gave  way,  and 
in  a  twinkle  were  seized  with  a  panic  that,  beginning  in  a  retreat, 
d^enerated  into  a  rout. 

Our  battalion,  which  had  remained  under  a  hot  fire  for  over  an  hour 
in  support  of  the  Rhode  Island  battery, — many  of  our  men  assisting  in 
ifTorking  it, — gradually  worked  its  way  farther  to  the  right,  the  neces- 
sity for  its  longer  stay  in  support  of  the  battery  having  ceased,  as  the 
fiercest  fighting  was  now  developing  in  that  direction.  The  line  on 
this  flank  had  extended  somewhat  in  the  manoeuvre  for  position. 

Sykes  now  received  an  order  to  advance  and  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  troops  in  this  part  of  the  field.  Shortly  after  getting  in  motion  oar 
little  force  was  joined  by  a  small  detachment  of  what  I  now  believe  to 
have  been  Minnesota  troops.  They  evidently  must  have  been  ''  spoil- 
ing for  a  fight,''  at  any  rate,  and  had  just  left  friends  not  so  anxioos 
for  another  round  or  two  as  they  were.  These  men  (uniformed,  ainga- 
larly  enough,  in  gray)  fell  in  on  our  left,  and  gallantly  advanced  to  the 
front  with  us,  and  remained  until  we  were  ordered  to  form  square.  I 
then  lost  sight  of  them. 

Though  the  number  of  troops  engaged  in  this  movement  was  insig- 
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nificanty  I  have  often  thought  that  the  order  and  regularity  in  which 
the  men  marched^  and  their  gallant  and  determined  bearing,  most  have 
excited  the  snrprise^  if  not  admiration^  of  our  foe  in  the  light  of  the 
events  that  preceded. 

All  was  lost  I  The  whole  field,  so  far  as  the  eye  coald  reach,  was 
covered  with  panio^strioken  and  flying  men.  The  battalion  advanced 
to  the  bill  opposite,  one  upon  which  a  house  stood  (probably  Chinn's, 
to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Henry  house),  where,  being  threatened 
with  cavalry,  it  formed  square.  It  remained  in  that  position  until,  all 
of  our  men  having  fallen  back,  it  was  withdrawn  in  line-of-battle, 
suffering  meanwhile  severely  from  the  fire  of  a  section  of  artillery 
which  was  particularly  attentive  so  long  as  it  had  a  knowledge  of  our 
whereabouts.  Being,  on  its  march,  still  threatened  by  cavalry,  the 
battalion,  upon  readiing  the  crest  of  another  hill,  faced  about,  opened 
fire,  and  held  them  in  check.  By  this  time  the  guns  of  the  Confeder^ 
ates  seemed  from  every  height  to  converge  their  fire  upon  ns,  but  by 
avoiding  the  road,  the  dust  raised  by  the  little  column  was  so  incon- 
siderable that  our  march  was  masked,  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to 
reach  C^itreville  without  further  loss. 

The  reports  of  the  different  military  commanders,  as  well  as  the 
accounts  given  by  historians,  agree  in  warmly  praising  the  conduct  of 
the  regular  infantry  in  this  action.  General  McDowell  says,  ^'  The 
battalion  of  regular  infantry  alone  moved  up  the  hill  opposite  to  the 
one  with  the  house,  and  there  maintained  itself  until  our  men  could 
get  down  to  and  across  the  Warrenton  turnpike,''  etc.  Greneral  Bar- 
nard, the  Compte  de  Paris,  Swinton,  and  General  Beauregard  mention 
the  conduct  of  the  battalion  in  substantially  the  same  terms. 

The  loss  to  the  battalion,  considering  the  small  number  engaged,  was 
heavy,  aggregating  (killed,  wounded,  and  missing)  eighty-three.  Lieu- 
tenant William  Dickinson  (now  captain  retired),  acting  adjutant  of  the 
battalion  of  the  Third  Infantry,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  as 
was  also  Lieutenant  (now  major  Fourth  Infantry)  Jacob  F.  Kent. 

I  recall — ^the  outcome  of  my  inexperience — that  in  passing  through 
these  woods,  I  turned  to  Sykes  and  asked,  ^'  What  do  you  make  of 
this,  major?''  ''Looks  very  much  like  a  rout,  lieutenant!"  he  replied, 
in  the  dry  and  somewhat  nasal  tone  habitual  to  him. 

Truly  there  is  9oarody  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
I  never  think  now  of  this  incident  without  amusement :  when  the  bat- 
talion formed  square,  as  has  been  related,  one  of  our  friends  in  gray — 
apparently  about  six  and  a  half  feet  high  and  slim  in  proportion — 
jumped  up  in  the  air  and  exclaimed  frantically, ''  They're  trying  to  flank 
us  I  they're  trying  to  flank  us  I"  His  manner  was  so  excited,  and  his 
appearance  so  outrS  (I  think  he  wore  a  shako,  which  had  slipped  to  the 
back  of  his  head)  that,  if  I  had  not  been  in  a  slightly  mixed  state  of 
mind  myself,  I  think  I  should  have  laughed  outright.  As  it  was,  he 
Vol.  xra.— No.  5.  34 
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made  such  a  row  that  I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  use  some  strong  lan- 
guage.   But  all  the  same^  he  was  a  gallant  fellow. 

As  we  marched  through  Centreville  we  met  the  Fifth  Division 
drawn  up  and  seemingly  in  perfect  order.  I  recollect  that  one  raiment 
was  singing  "  John  Brown's  body.** 

The  fatigue  of  that  terrible  march,  the  gloom  that  settled  like  a  pall 
upon  the  participants,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  them.  General  Sykes 
says  in  his  official  report,  ^'  Our  officers  and  men  were  on  their  feet  from 
10  P.H.  on  the  20th  until  10  A.M.  on  the  22d."  I  must  have  fallen 
asleep'  while  marching,  for  I  found  myself  with  a  strange  raiment  (I 
think  the  Twelfth  New  York  Volunteers)  when  day  broke.  My  com- 
mand had  halted  for  a  short  rest  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  and  soon 
overtook  me,  after  I  had  ^'  fallen  out**  upon  discovering  my  mistake. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  our  worn-out  officers  and 
men  reached  camp  at  Arlington  Heights,  and  after  breaking  ranks, — 
for  the  battalion  had  come  **  all  the  way  through**  in  perfect  order, — 
just  threw  their  exhausted  bodies  down  in  the  nearest  shade  that  could 
be  found. 

Although,  after  the  final  charge  of  the  Confederates  on  oar  right, 
with  its  attendant  circumstances,  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
our  leaders  as  to  the  final  result,  it  would  appear  that  the  Confed- 
erate commanders  were  not  dt  first  prepared  to  decide  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  reverse.  So  far  as  the  disaster  on  our  right,  with  its 
attendant  circumstances,  was  concerned,  there  could  be  but  one  opinio. 
But  was  it  a  boTui  fide  rout?  It  was,  unquestionably.  But  were  the 
Confederate  leaders  sure  of  it  at  first?  We  had  heavy  columns — of 
which  fact  they  were  doubtless  aware — ^in  reserve,  as  has  been  seen. 
The  hardest  part  of  the  fighting  had  been  done  by  the  ^'turning 
column**  and  Keyes's  and  Sherman*s  brigades  of  Tyler's  division. 
Mr.  Jefierson  Davis  writes  to  General  Beaur^ard,  under  date  of 
August  4,  1861,  ^^  You  will  not  fail  to  remember  that,  so  far  from 
knowing  that  the  enemy  was  routed,  a  large  part  of  our  forces  ¥ra8 
moved  by  you  in  the  night  of  the  21st  to  repel  a  supposed  attack  upon 
our  right,  and  the  next  day*s  operations  did  not  fully  reveal  what  has 
since  been  reported  of  the  enemy's  panic.** 

So  far  as  an  advance  upon  Washington  was  concerned,  it  seems  to 
have  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Confederate  general-in-cbief, 
nor  of  Mr.  Davis, — at  any  rate  at  that  time, — and  this  for  what  ap- 
pear to  have  been  good  strategical  reasons.  Indeed,  General  Johnston 
makes  a  statement  to  that  efiect.  He  says,  in  his  official  report  of  the 
battle,  ^^  The  apparent  firmness  of  the  United  States  troops  at  Ceotre- 
ville,  who  had  not  been  engaged,  which  checked  our  pursuit ;  the  strong 

*  I  believe  this  is  not  a  rerj  uncommon  circumstance.  I  had  done  the  same 
thing  once  before  (in  the  "Patterson  Campaign'')  on  the  return  march  from 
Hagerstown  to  Williamsport. 
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forces  oocapjing  the  works  near  Georgetown^  Arlington^  and  Alex- 
andria; the  certainty^  too^  that  Greneral  Patterson,  if  needed,  would 
reach  Washington  with  his  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  sooner  than 
we  oonld,  and  the  condition  and  inadequate  means  of  the  army  in 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  transportation,  prevented  any  serious 
thoughts  of  advancing  against  the  capital/' 

As  to  the  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides,  the  official  returns  of  the 
troops  composing  General  McDowell's  army  reported  an  aggregate  of 
thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Of  these  about 
eighteen  thousand — or  let  us  say,  at  the  outside,  twenty  thousand — 
were  aotivdy  engaged.  The  Confederate  field-return  of  the  First  Corps 
(Army  of  the  Potomac)  reports  an  aggregate  of  twenty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  the  number  actually  engaged  as 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven ;  but  the  return  of  casu- 
alties shows  losses  in  organizations  not.  embraced  in  this  return.  Of 
the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  engaged,  General  Beaur^ard  reports  the 
number  as  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four.  The  reader 
can  draw  his  own  inference. 

A  few  days  after  the  battalion  of  regular  infantry  was  re-established 
in  camp.  President  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  General  McDowell,  came 
over  to  review  it.  In  their  passage  down  the  line  they  drew  rein  in 
front  of  the  colors,  when  the  general,  turning  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  said, 
^'Mr.  President,  these  are  the  men  who  saved  your  army  at  Bull 
Ran," — doubtless  an  extravagant  compliment.  The  President,  look- 
ing keenly  up  and  down  the  line,  replied,  '^  I've  heard  of  them." 

This  was  all ;  but  it  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  all  present, 
as  it  more  than  compensated  for  the  efiect  of  the  injurious  reports  rife 
in  Washington  upon  our  arrival  there  after  the  battle,  viz.,  that  ^'the 
r^ulars  had  run." 

DAKGERFIiSLD   PaBKER, 

Major  NirUh  U.  S.  Infantry. 
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SCOUTING  ON  THE  "STAKED  PLAINS'* 
{LLANO  EST  AC  ADO)  WITH  MACKENZIE, 
IN  J874. 

(G<mcluded  from  page  412.) 

Seyeille  was  not  so  early  as  usual  uezt  morning,  September  29, 
some  slight  consideration  being  had  for  the  arduous  duties  of  the  past 
two  days  and  nights ;  and  when  the  duties  of  the  morning  had  been 
gotten  through  with  and  breakfast  eaten,  details  were  made  from  the 
infantrj  companies  to  shoot  the  captured  ponies^  The  number  was  so 
great  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  take  them  along  with  the 
command  and  properly  guard  them^  and  it  would  have  involved  the 
return  of  the  whole  force  to  attempt  to  bring  them  into  a  military 
post,  the  nearest  being  two  or  tiiree  hundred  miles  from  us.  In  either 
case  (were  it  attempted)  we  would  have  had  the  Indians  upon  us 
every  night,  to  try  and  stampede  the  animals,  in  which  case  they  might 
succeed  in  running  off  some  of  the  cavalry  horses  as  well  as  recaptur* 
ing  their  ponies;  so,  it  is  presumed,  it  was  thought  to  be  the  wisest 
thing  to  shoot  them,  and  orders  to  that  effect  were  consequently  issued* 
All  the  forenoon  the  slaughter  was  continued,  and  until  over  one  thou- 
sand ponies'  dead  bodies  were  scattered  o'er  the  plain.  Numbers  of 
them  were  young  and  many  very  handsome,  and  it  seemed  the  greatest 
pity  to  be  compelled  to  kill  them;  but,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, it  was  most  undoubtedly  the  wisest  course  to  pursue ;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  reasons  before  given,  it  was  the  very  worst  blow  that 
could  be  administered  to  the  Indians,  their  ponies  being  theur  most 
valuable  property,  and  esteemed  by  them  higher  than  anything  else, 
even  their  squaws,  who  are  bought  and  sold  and  paid  for  in  ponies. 

Having  completed  the  killiog  of  all  tlie  Indian  ponies  that  were  to 
be  slaughtered,  a  number  of  the  best  of  them  being  retained  alive  for 
future  use  by  our  own  men  in  case  of  emei^ncy,  we  moved  camp, 
about  4  o'clock  p.m.,  some  three  or  four  miles  away  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  dead  animals,  and  went  into  camp  in  a  good  grass  bottom,  through 
which  ran  a  clear  creek  of  water  called  '^  Tulle  Creek."  There  was  not 
a  particle  of  fuel  of  any  description,  but  the  wagons  had  brought 
sufficient  for  cooking  purposes  from  our  last  camping-place.    We  bad 
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a  peaceable  night,  which  passed  without  alarm  of  any  kind ;  and  next 
day  we  moved  our  camp  again  a  few  miles  farther  west 

At  dusk  some  of  the  Ton-ka-waj  Indian  scouts  lefl  camp  with 
dispatches  en  route  to  our  permanent  supply-camp,  on  the  Freshwater 
Fork  of  the  Brazos  RiVer.  Picket-ropes  were  stretched  from  wagon 
to  wagon,  and  the  horses  made  fast  to  the  line  for  the  night,  the  men 
being  deployed  on  a  skirmish-line  entirely  around  the  camp,  outside 
of  everything,  where  they  were  to  sleep,  with  the  necessary  sentinels 
posted  at  regular  intervals.  A  few  Indians,  who  were  evidently  a 
party  of  **  observation,"  were  seen  to  the  north  of  us  just  before  sun- 
set, in  view  of  which,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  Mr. 
Lo's  grand  stratagem,  "  gurpriee,^' 

The  First  Battalion  was  camped  some  distance  from  headquarters, 
which  was  with  the  Second  Battalion ;  and,  after  dusk,  the  commanding 
officer  had  it  moved  to  the  ground  where  the  Second  Battalion  was  in 
camp,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  command  close  together,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  Indians  were  watching  us  closely,  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  slightest  chance  to  get  back  some  of  the  captured  ponies,  and, 
perchance,  a  few  of  the  cavalry  horses  at  the  same  time.    The  night, 
however,  passed  quietly ;  the  morning  duties  were  gotten  through  with, 
and  we  then  broke  camp:  moving  out  on  our  own  old  trail  back 
towards  Canyon  Cita  Blanco,  where  we  had  captured  the  ponies.    It 
was  6  o'clock  p.m.  when  we  had  marched  about  half-vray  from  our 
camp  to  the  canyon,  and  coming  upon  some  water,  it  was  decided  to  go 
into  camp.    Shortly  after  camping,  one  of  the  cavalry  lieutenants,  with 
a  citizen  guide  and  some  Ton-ka-way  Indians,  left  camp  to  push  for- 
ward and  reconnoitre  Canyon  Cita  Blanco.    Upon  his  return  to  the 
command,  which  waited  for  him,  he  reported  that  he  had  seen  no  signs 
of  Indians,  and  that  all  was  perfectly  still  and  quiet. 

At  9  A.M.,  October  3,  the  whole  command — cavalry,  infantry, 
and  wagons, — left  camp  and  marched  to  the  wagon-crossing  of  Canyon 
Blanco,  where  it  halted  to  allow  the  men  to  have  dinner,  after  which 
the  march  was  resumed  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  camp  was  made 
in  a  large  basin-like  depression  in  the  ground,  where  there  was  no 
wood,  no  grass,  and  vety  little  water:  here  each  animal  received  one 
quart  of  com.  About  an  hour  or  so  after  camping,  two  shots  were  fired 
which  alarmed  the  camp,  so  that  every  officer  and  man  sprang  to  arms, 
fully  expecting  that  the  Indians  were  upon  us.  It  being  very  late 
when  we  camped,  it  was  quite  dark  when  the  shots  were  fired ;  but  all 
fears  of  an  attack  were  allayed  very  soon,  by  the  information  that  the 
shots  were  caused  by  killing  two  beef  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  men. 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  4,  at  break  of  day,  we  '^  packed  up," 
'^  saddled  up,"  and  took  up  the  march  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
men  to  get  breakfast  .  We  marched  till  9.30  A.M.,  and  then  reached 
the  Palo-Donro  Canyon,  where  we  halted,  took  the  bridles  off  the 
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horses^  picketed  them  out  on  good  grass^  placed  a  strong  guard  over 
them,  and  the  command  had  its  breakfast^  for  which  all  hands  were 
ready^  so  far  as  appetite  was  concerned,  after  the  morning  ride, — albeit, 
the  breakfast  was  composed  of  fried  bacon,  soldier  coffee  without  milk, 
and  doiy  biscuits,  which  were  discussed  and  enjoyed  with  a  relish  that 
many  a  millionaire  might  envy. 

At  3  o'clock  P.M.  we  packed  up  and  moved  east  by  north,  parallel 
with  the  canyon,  for  about  six  or  seven  miles,  and  at  6  p.m.  we  went 
into  camp  for  the  night,  dense  masses  of  black  clouds  surrounding  ns, 
promising  anything  but  a  pleasant  night  On  came  the  clouds,  piling 
up  in  the  west  until  they  looked  like  an  immense  funeral  pall,  so  thick 
and  black  were  they,  and  portentous  of  one  of  those  down-pouring 
rains  for  which  the  Staked  Plains  are  famous.  It  was  rather  a  blue 
look-out  for  my  captain  and  myself,  who  were  not  the  happy  possessors 
of  a  tent ;  but  we  did  have  a  wall-tent  fly,  which  we  used  to  cover  our 
personal  effects  on  our  particular  pack-mule.  We  had  no  tent-poles, 
but  improvised  a  set  by  cutting  two  crotched  sticks,  putting  a  couple 
of  extra  lariats  through  the  crotches,  and  stretching  the  wall-tent  fly 
across  the  rope.  The  tent-fly  was  old,  and  had  one  good  side  and  one 
bad  side.  We  drew  straws  for  the  good  side,  and  I  lost,  the  result 
being  that  about  midnight  the  leakage  on  my  side  became  so  bad  that 
I  was  forced  to  roll  up  my  blankets  and  sit  on  the  bundle,  chewing  the 
cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  reflection  till  about  3  o'clock  a.m.,  when  I  heard 
the  voice  of  a  brother  officer,  who  had  rank  enough  to  carry  a  tent 
which  was  a  good  one,  and  which  was  pitched  close  by.  I  immedi- 
ately crawled  out  from  under  our  "  fly"  and  begged  a  half-night's  lodg- 
ing from  my  more  fortunate  neighbor,  which  was  cheerfully  granted. 
Stretching  myself  on  the  comfortable  dry  ground,  with  a  saddle  for  a 
pillow,  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  until  the  shrill  notes  of  the  trumpet, 
sounding  ^*  first  call"  for  reveille,  awoke  the  drenched  camp  once  more 
to  life. 

The  rain  ceased  shortly  after  reveille,  and  about  ten  o'clock  we 
were  on  the  march.  We  struck  a  trail  made  by  the  Eighth  Cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Gregg,  in  1872,  and  followed  it  a  few  miles,  when  some 
excitement  was  noticed  among  the  scouts  in  the  front.  The  order  to 
trot  was  given,  and  the  long  column  of  fours  took  up  a  swinging  trot, 
which  carried  us  over  the  ground  at  a  lively  gait.  Still  it  was  evident, 
very  shortly,  that  it  was  not  fast  enough,  as  the  Ton-ka-way  Indians 
in  the  advance  began  going  ahead  rapidly.  Pretty  soon  the  order 
'^gallop"  was  passed  from  front  to  rear, — ^the  supposed  vicinity  of 
Indians  precluding  the  use  of  the  trumpet, — ^when  the  column  took  the 
gallop,  and  away  we  went  at  a  steady  pace  for  fully  three  miles,  when 
the  orders  'Urot"  and  *'walk"  followed  rapidly  in  succession.  We 
had  come  to  a  place  where  there  had  been  a  large  Indian  village,  signs 
of  which  were  abundant  all  round  us ;  but  not  an  Indian  could  be 
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diflooveredy — ^a  source  of  disappointment  to  the  whole  command^  as 
after  our  sharp  ride  we  fully  expected  a  fight.  Making  a  thorough 
search  in  the  ravines  and  gullies  running  into  the  north  side  of  the  Palo- 
Douro  Canyon,  without  discovering  anything  that  looked  like  Indians, 
we  bore  off  to  the  north  two  or  three  miles,  struck  an  immense  basin 
of  fresh  water  collected  from  the  heavy  rain,  and  went  into  camp  at 
sundown. 

This  camp  having  all  the  necessary  requisites  of  a  good  one, — viz., 
water  and  grass  in  abundance,  and  scrub-wood  not  very  far  off,— orders 
were  issued  that  all  the  sick  men  and  weak  horses  were  to  be  left  here 
with  the  supply-tniin,  which  always  kept  on  our  trail  where  it  was 
possible ;  and  when  not  possible,  detours  were  made  by  our  never-to- 
be-forgotten  quartermaster,  which  generally  brought  the  train  up  to  us 
at  intervals  of  a  very  few  days.  The  column  of  cavalry,  having  a  full 
train  of  pack-mules  with  it,  always  had  from  ten  to  fifteen  days'  rations, 
so  that  at  any  moment  we  could  cut  loose  from  the  train  altogether 
when  necessary. 

At  3  o'clock  P.M.,  October  6,  the  cavalry  broke  camp  and  marched 
steadily,  with  scarcely  a  halt,  until  eight  o'clock  that  night.  The 
march  was  over  a  country  that  was  the  next  thing  to  being  miry,  on 
account  of  the  tremendous  rains  of  the  previous  few  days,  making  the 
five  hours'  march  under  such  conditions  worse  on  the  horses  than  three 
times  the  distance  on  dry  ground.  The  command  was  virtually  com- 
pelled to  halt  and  bivouac  for  the  night.  The  ground  was  wet  and 
soft,  and  rather  bare  of  grass,  so  that  there  was  not  much  prospect  of 
comfort  for  either  man  or  beast  that  night  At  daybreak,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wet ''  norther,"  which  did  not  add  to  the  happiness  of  our 
lives,  we  got  out  of  camp  and  marched  over  a  dead-level  country,  satu- 
rated with  water  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  swamp,  in 
which  our  horses'  feet  sank  a  foot  deep  at  every  step.  More  than  half 
the  time  the  men  were  on  foot  working  their  way  through  the  heavy 
mud. 

During  the  forenoon  we  came  up  with  six  Mexican  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen.  The  men  with  the  wagons  said  that  they  were  hunting  buf- 
falo. Shortly  after  leaving  the  Mexican  outfit  we  struck  a  trail  and 
ran  it  till  1.30  P.M.,  when  we  halted  for  a  short  time  to  allow  the  com- 
mand time  to  eat  breakfast,  having  fasted  for  twenty-four  hours. 
When  through  eating,  we  resumed  the  march  over  the  same  kind  of 
country  until  about  one  hour  before  sundown,  when  we  struck  a  lai^ 
Indian  trail  running  southeast.  We  followed  it  about  a  mile  and  struck 
one  of  the  ponds  formed  by  the  rains,  where  we  were  ordered  to  halt 
and  unpack.  At  dark,  orders  were  quietly  given  to  '^  pack  up"  and 
*^  saddle  up,"  and  aft»r  everything  was  ready  to  move  further  orders 
directed  us  to  unpack  and  unsaddle,  and  remain  where  we  were  for  the 
night.     This  engendered  serious  thoughts  upon  the  mutability  of 
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haman  aflaiis.  When  we  spread  our  blankets  on  the  w^  ground  and 
lay  down  to  rest,  we  wore  still  in  ign<Hrance  of  the  caose  of  the  sadden 
change  of  orders,  and  criticisnis  were  not  lood  bat  deep. 

The  next  morning  we  broke  camp  at  daylight,  and  started  oat  on 
foot,  leading  the  horses.  After  proceeding  a  couple  of  miles  we  mounted, 
thus  alternating  for  aboat  ten  miles,  when  we  struck  a  broken  country 
and  ran  aarosB  two  Mexicans  with  a  wagon  and  eight  oxen.  We  made 
the  Mexicans  prisoners.  They  confessed  that  they  had  been  trading 
with  the  hostiles,  so  the  whole  outfit  was  taken  along,  and  we  continaed 
our  march  down  a  slope  to  a  small  creek,  where  at  10  o'clock  A.M.  we 
halted,  unsaddled,  unpacked,  picketed  out  the  animals,  and  proceeded 
to  get  breakfast.  The  past  two  days'  march  over  the  soft  and  slushy 
plains  had  nearly  played  out  both  horses  and  mules.  After  breakfast 
the  Mexican  wagon  was  broken  up  for  fuel  and  the  oxen  turned  in  to 
the  beef  herd,  the  Mexicans  having  previously  been  put  under  guard. 

At  2.30  we  packed  and  saddled  and  resumed  the  march ;  some  of  the 
men  whose  horses  were  in  the  worst  condition  were  mounted  on  mules. 
It  was  a  ridiculous  sight  to  see  a  burly  cavalryman  mounted  on  a  small 
donkey,  which  we  found  with  the  Mexicans ;  but  it  was  ride  the  donkejr 
or  walk.  The  route  was  down  a  small  valley,  following  the  little  creek 
on  which  we  halted  for  breakfast,  until  sundown,  when  we  camped 
for  the  night.  All  the  usual  precautions  of  outposts,  sleeping  on  a 
skirmish-line  all  round  the  outside  of  where  the  animals  were  picketed, 
arid  strong  guards,  were  taken  at  dusk. 

During  the  night  some  of  the  scouts,  who  went  a  long  way  in  ad- 
vance of  the  column,  returned  ;  and  whatever  the  nature  of  their  report 
was,  the  command  at  large  did  not  hear;  but  in  the  morning,  upon  re- 
suming the  march,  we  took  the  bade  trail,  evidently  going  to  Aow  that 
there  were  no  hostile  trails  ahead.  The  general  impression  throughout 
the  command  was  that  we  were  looking  for  the  villages  of  the  hostiles, 
where  their  squaws  and  papooses  and  surplus  ponies  would  be  found, 
and  which,  if  we  could  only  capture,  would  be  the  most  decisive  and 
serious  blow  that  could  be  given  to  the  bucks  who  were  on  the  war- 
path. 

When  we  reached  the  place  where  we  had  breakfast  the  day  before, 
we  found  a  lieutenant  with  three  wagons  of  corn,  sent  ahead  from  our 
supply-train,  which  he  reported  as  being  some  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
rear,  to  which  the  next  day's  march  brought  us.  Here  we  heard  that 
the  Mexican  train  which  was  aftier  buffalo,  and  which  we  had  met  a 
few  days  previous,  had  been  joined  by  some  one  hundred  Indians  with 
about  three  hundred  head  of  ponies.  We  struck  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  reported  the  Indians  had  gone,  and  reached  the  edge  or 
**  breaks''  of  the  Staked  Plains,  and  descended  through  an  extremely 
rough  pass  into  a  valley,  where  a  small  creek  meandered.  Here  we 
met  one  of  the  lieutenants,  who  had  been  off  with  three  Lipan  Indian 
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soootBy  prospecting  the  oooDtrf  for  trails.  They  reported  a  large  trail 
of  ComaDcheBy  Kiowas^  and  Cheyennes  going  towards  the  broken 
oouDtrj  through  which  Red  River  flowed. 

On  the  12th  October,  the  snpply-train  with  its  infantry  escort,  a 
cavalry  lieutenant  with  some  sixty  broken-down  horses,  and  all  our 
sick  and  disabled  men,  left  us  €n  rauie  for  the  supply-camp,  on  the  Fresh- 
water Fork  of  the  Brazos  River ;  and  the  same  day  the  column,  with 
its  paok-mules  loaded  with  fifteen  days'  rations,  took  a  southeast  course 
through  a  terribly  rough  and  broken  country,  leading  in  the  direction 
of  Bed  River,  and  camping  late  that  night  upon  some  holes  filled  with 
rain-water.  The  next  morning  the  route  was  resumed  along  a  high 
ridge  and  down  a  steep  mountain  side,  where  the  whole  command  was 
compelled  to  dismount  and  lead  its  horses.  At  the  foot,  we  came  to  the 
Bed  River,  which  we  crossed,  and  then  clambered  over  the  high  ridges 
on  the  south  side,  making  a  tortuous  course  through  ravines  and  over 
ridges,  until  finally  we  struck  the  bed  of  the  river  again.  Along  this 
we  marched  nearly  two  miles,  when  the  trail  suddenly  struck  across 
the  river  to  the  north  side,  over  more  ridges  and  through  more  ravines, 
coming  out  on  a  level  country  sloping  down  to  what  proved  to  be 
**  Mulberry  Creek,''  where  we  halted  for  the  night,  as  it  was  getting  too 
dark  to  follow  the  trail. 

During  the  day's  march  we  passed  several  played-out  ponies  left 
by  the  Indians,  who  were  evidently  being  closely  pressed.  Some  of  our 
own  horses  gave  out,  as  the  day's  march  was  extremely  hard  on  animals 
and  men,  much  the  greater  portion  of  it  having  been  done  by  the  men 
on  foot. 

The  command  broke  camp  early  and  marched  east,  the  trail  we 
were  on  the  previous  day  having  been  broken  by  scattering  in  all  di- 
rections. We  passed  some  large  ponds,  at  one  place  two  close  together, 
the  smaller  of  the  two  deep  and  clear  and  free  from  alkali,  with  which 
nearly  all  the  water  in  this  country  is  more  or  less  impregnated.  Of  this 
smaller  pond,  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  have  tied  many  lariats  together, 
dropping  one  end  in  to  sound  it,  but  have  never  yet  touched  the  bot- 
tom :  they  call  it  '^  Medicine  Lake."  About  one  mile  east  of  it  is 
another  large  pond.  We  were  about  to  halt  at  this  pond  to  ^^  noon," 
when  a  detachment  of  the  Seminole  n^ro  scouts  galloped  up  and  re- 
ported "  Indians,"  at  which  the  orders  *'  forward,"  "  trot,"  "  gallop," 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  the  column  taking  a  steady 
gallop  over  hill  and  through  hollow  for  a  good  five  miles,  and  finally 
pulling  up  without  having  seen  an  Indian.  A  halt  was  called,  and 
while  resting  the  animals  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  Lipan  Indian 
guides  came  up  with  three  ponies,  captured  from  a  small  party  of  the 
bostiles  which  was  out  hunting,  and  which  took  to  its  heels,  leaving 
the  three  ponies  behind.  We  retraced  our  steps  and  reached  the  nearest 
pond  about  sundown.    The  ground  was  almost  destitute  of  grass,  and 
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our  animals  suffered  considerably  for  want  of  food,  especially  as  thef 
did  not  have  much  io  eat  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hoars. 

We  left  this  camp  at  daylight^  and,  after  marching  a  few  miles,  we 
came  to  a  fine  large  bottom,  full  of  splendid  green  grass,  with  Bed 
Kiver  flowing  to  the  south  of  us.  Here  we  halted,  turned  out  oar 
half-starved  animals  on  the  luxurious  grass,  and,  after  seeing  the  poor 
beasts  well  provided  for,  turned  to  preparing  for  our  own  breakfast,  for 
which  every  one  was  ready, — early  morning  rides  and  prairie  air  being 
conducive  to  a  good  healthy  appetite,  making  the  coarsest  food  taste 
good  and  sweet.  About  ten  o'clock  we  packed  up,  mounted,  and 
moved  south,  and  forded  the  Salt  Fork  of  Red  River  near  its  month. 
This  crossing  was  a  very  dangerous  one,  on  account  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  being  nearly  all  quicksand,  and,  in  some  instances,  we  had  qnite 
severe  work  getting  the  animals  over  safely, — and  this  under  a  broiling- 
hot  sun.  We  camped  on  the  bluflg,  near  some  water  that  was  strong 
of  gypsum. 

During  the  day's  march  several  buffiilo  were  killed,  making  qnite 
a  welcome  addition  of  fresh  meat  to  our  rations.  From  having  been 
so  constantly  on  the  move,  long  marches,  with  little  or  no  grass,  wue 
b^inning  to  tell  heavily  on  our  horses,  which  were  growing  thin  and 
poor  and  weak  very  rapidly. 

At  the  first  streak  of  daylight  we  broke  camp,  and  marched  sonth 
till  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when  we  halted  at  a  large  hole  filled  with  rain- 
water, and  had  breakfast.  The  various  troops  composing  the  command 
were  scattered  on  the  hill-tops,  where  the  grass  was  best.  While  halted 
here,  a  large  herd  of  buffiilo  came  quite  close,  and  a  detail  of  soldiers 
and  Ton-ka-way  Indians  was  sent  out  to  kill  some  for  fresh  meat :  they 
succeeded  in  getting  nine. 

At  two  o'clock  we  resumed  the  march,  over  a  rolling  country ;  and, 
about  6  P.H.,  a  halt  was  ordered,  to  rest  the  animals  and  graze  them ; 
but  unfortunately  there  was  no  groM.  At  7  p.m.  we  received  the 
usual  orders,  ^' pack  up,"  '^  saddle  up,"  and  the  column  moved  off  in 
a  dim,  misty  moonlight,  across  a  sandy  plain,  our  horses  constantly 
stumbling  over  the  hummocks.  After  a  few  hours'  hard  marching,  we 
came  to  a  descent,  down  which  we  moved  slowly  and  cautiously,  it 
being  very  dark  just  then,  clouds  having  obscured  what  little  moon- 
light we  had  before.  When  we  reached  the  bottom,  we  found  ourselTeB 
on  the  bank  of  ^^  Peas'  River."  We  had  to  picket  out  our  horses  on 
the  spot  where  we  halted,  which  we  found  had,  like  all  our  halting- 
places  lately,  no  grass, — a  discovery  only  made  by  groping  with  our  hands 
on  the  ground  in  the  dark.  We  unpacked,  unsaddled,  wata^,  and 
picketed  out  the  animals,  posted  the  sentinels  and  outposts,  rolled  our- 
selves in  our  blankets,  and  settled  ourselves  to  repose  on  the  bosom  of 
mother-earth,  the  black  canopy  of  heaven  for  our  roof.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  companies  were  dispersed  along  the  stream,  in  the  best  places 
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for  grass ;  and  we  remained  all  day  so  as  to  allow  the  animals  to  fill 
up;  which  they  sadly  needed. 

On  the  18th,  we  resumed  the  march,  going  south,  passing  Quit-a-qua 
^fountain,  halting  to  '^  noon'^  at  the  very  same  place  where  we  '^  nooned^' 
September  21,  twenty-seven  days  ago,  in  the  valley  of  the  Salt  Fork 
of  the  Wichita.  We  continued  the  march  to  the  head  of  the  Big 
Wichita,  and  went  into  camp  just  as  the  sun  went  down. 

The  next  morning  a  wagon  arrived  in  camp,  escorted  by  a  lieuten- 
ant and  a  small  detail  of  men.  The  lieutenant  brought  a  mail,  which, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  was  very  welcome.  We  remained  in  camp  all  day 
till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  command  marched  in  a  couple  of 
hours  to  Cottonwood  Springs,  where  we  camped,  having  plenty  of 
good  grass,  water,  and  wood.  As  our  supplies  were  running  low,  and 
it  was  known  that  our  quartermaster  with  his  supply-train  was  not  far 
o£P,  we  laid  over  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d,  so  as  to  rest  men  and  horses, 
and  allow  the  latter  to  fill  up  on  the  grass. 

Meantime,  the  train  reached  camp,  having  on  board  twenty  days' 
rations  and  five  days'  forage.  The  rations  were  speedily  issued  to  the 
companies  and  transferred  to  the  packs ;  the  corn  was  unloaded  and 
turned  over  to  the  companies  also,  and  the  train  pulled  out  again  en 
route  to  Fort  Griffin,  our  main  depot,  for  a  fresh  load  with  which  it 
was  to  meet  us  at  the  supply-camp  on  the  Freshwater  Fork  of  the 
Brazos,  where  it  was  pretty  well  understood  that  our  next  move  was 
to  take  us. 

On  the  23d,  we  broke  camp  early,  and  marched  until  eleven  o'clock 
that  night,  making  two  halts  en  route  to  rest  and  graze,  when  we  struck 
the  Freshwater,  near  the  'Hake"  from  which  we  had  started  one 
month  previous.  The  long  and  heavy  marches,  frequently  made  at 
night,  with  little  rest,  poor  grass,  and  little  or  no  forage,  had  told  fear« 
fully  on  the  animals,  and  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  nurse  them 
for  a  few  days,  if  anything  further  was  to  be  accomplished. 

The  command  camped  all  ^along  the  valley,  leaving  considerable 
space  between  each  troop  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  the  animals, — ^the 
infantry  battalion  being  camped  about  one  mile  from  the  cavalry.  The 
command  remained  in  camp  several  days,  the  time  being  fully  employed 
overhauling  equipments  of  every  kind,  shoeing  horses  and  mules,  and 
performing  the  routine  duties. 

While  in  this  camp,  one  of  our  captains,  taking  a  few  men  of  his 
troop  along,  started  early  one  morning  on  a  bufialo-hunt,  to  procure 
fresh  meat  for  the  use  of  his  men.  The  day  gradually  drew  to  a  close 
without  any  sign  of  the  hunting-party  returning ;  and,  when  dark  fully 
set  in,  some  uneasiness  began  to  be  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  party. 
About  8  o'clock  p.h.  a  lieutenant  with  twenty  men  was  ordered  to  saddle 
up  and  start  in  search  of  the  hunters.  Some  short  delay  was  made  to 
allow  the  moon  to  rise,  during  which  time  the  captain  and  his  party 
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arrived  in  camp,  having  had  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  stradt 
buffalo, — the  captain  not  liking  to  return  to  camp  without  some  meat, 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  to  the  great  satis&ction  of  all 
ooncemed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  31,  all  the  cavalry  was  concentrated 
on  the  bank  of  the  creek  where  headquarters  was  situated,  twelve 
days'  rations  were  issued  to  each  troop,  the  mules  were  once  more 
packed,  and  at  dusk  the  command,  consisting  of  all  the  serviceable  men 
and  horses  of  eight  troops,  moved  out  on  a  scout  after  hostile  Indians, 
who  were  reported  to  be  at  or  near  the  head-waters  of  Double  Moon- 
tain  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River.  The  disabled  men  and  horses  were 
leflb  behind  in  camp,  under  command  of  the  senior  captain,  with  two 
lieutenants  to  assist  him. 

The  day  after  the  cavalry  started  out,  the  infantry  major,  with  one 
troop  of  cavalry,  a  captain,  and  two  lieutenants,  left  en  route  to  Fort 
Concho.  The  weather  had  been  growing  gradually  cold,  and  this  day 
culminated  in  a  regular  Texas ''  norther,^'  which  is  simply  indescrib- 
able, and  must  be  experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated.  On  November 
2,  a  courier  arrived  from  Fort  Griffin,  bringing  a  mail,  which  was  verj 
welcome  to  the  command,  as  we  had  not  heard  from  relatives  or  friends 
for  some  time. 

On  the  4th,  a  supply-train  arrived  from  Fort  Qriffin,  and  on  the 
6th  it  started  back  to  the  same  place.  Captain  Lacy  and  Lieutenant 
Duggan,  with  their  company  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  accompanied  the 
train  as  guard.  On  November  7,  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  with  a  citizen 
scout,  arrived  in  camp  about  7  o'clock  p.m.  They  reported  that  on 
the  2d  inst.  some  Indians  were  seen  by  the  command  that  left  camp 
on  the  1st  inst  The  Indians  were  chased  some  miles,  but  succeeded 
in  getting  away. 

On  the  3d  inst  the  command  passed  a  deserted  Indian  camp, 
**  signs''  being  quite  fresh ;  and  on  the  6th,  a  small  Indian  camp  was 
struck,  and  a  short,  brisk  fight  ensued,  in  which  four  Indians  were 
killed,  twelve  squaws,  seven  papooses,  and  one  hundred  and  fifly-six 
horses  captured. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  8ih  the  scout  returned,  everybody  being 
very  glad,  apparently,  to  get  back  to  the  comforts  of  the  permanent 
camp.  The  next  day  the  various  detachments  which  were  left  behind 
joined  their  respective  companies.  On  the  11th,  our  never-to-be-for- 
gotten quartermaster  left  camp,  with  a  large  train  of  six-mule  wagons, 
en  route  to  Fort  Griffin  for  more  supplies ;  and,  by  way  of  variety,  <m 
the  12th  we  had  a  ''norther"  that  double-discounted  the  previous  one, 
making  every  man  who  could  do  so  keep  close  in  such  shelter  as  he 
had.  For  a  couple  of  days  we  had  some  sharp  drilling  on  foot;  and, 
meantime,  orders  were  issued  for  each  company  to  prepare  to  start  on 
the  16th  on  a  thirty  days'  scout;  but  the  16th  was  ushered  in  by  a 
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aeverey  wet ''  norther/'  ia  which  it  was  impoasible  to  move.  All  day 
it  rained,  and  blew  piercingly  cold  from  the  north,  and  for  the  next 
three  daya  and  nights  hail,  rain^  and  snow  alternated,  eadii  taking  its 
tarn  at,  apparently,  regular  intervals. 

There  was  one  consolation  daring  all  this  time,  which  was  that  the 
Indians  could  not  possibly  move  any  more  than  could  the  white  man. 
People  may  say  what  they  may  regarding  the  hardness,  etc.,  of  Mr. 
Lo ;  he  is  as  keenly  sasceptible  to  cold,  and  suffers  as  much  from  it, 
as  any  people  the  writer  ever  aaw. 

Beveille^  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  woke  up  the  command  to  a 
scene  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Arctic  B^ons.  Althongh 
we  were  in  the  ^'  Panhandle"  of  Texas^  we  were  literally  frozen  tight. 
The  rain  had  ceased  doring  the  night,  and  we  had  one  of  the  hardest 
frosts  ever  experienced  during  eleven  years'  service  in  Texas.  The 
tents  were  like  boards,  one  solid  sheet  of  ice ;  and  the  poor  animals, 
standing  all  night  tied  to  a  line  and  fully  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  were  nearly  frozen  stiff.  To  be  sure,  each  horse  had  a 
blanket,  and  some  of  them  two ;  yet  they  were  no  more  than  so  many 
sheets  of  tissue-paper  in  such  a  freeze. 

The  20th  c^ned  up  mild  and  soft,  for  which  we  were  truly  thank- 
ful. Large  numbers  of  wild  geese  and  ducks,  with  some  wild  swans, 
flew  over  our  camp  during  the  day, — a  sure  **  sign"  that  winter  was 
approaching  from  the  north,  the  course  of  the  wild  fowl  being  south. 

Everything  having  thawed  out  by  the  22d,  the  command  left  camp 
on  another  scout  for  hostiles^  leaving,  as  before,  the  disabled  men  and 
animals  behind,  under  command  of  the  same  senior  captain,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  scouting  column  was  clear  of  camp,  consolidated  the  detachments 
from  the  various  troop  camps,  and  moved  to  where  the  infantry  com- 
panies were  in  camp,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  supply- 
camp.  The  SUB  shone  bright  and  clear  all  day,  but  the  wind  blew  a 
gale.  On  this  day,  a  train,  under  charge  of  one  of  the  infantry  lieu- 
tenants, was  sent  to  Fort  Griffin  for  more  supplies. 

On  the  26th,  a  corporal  and  four  privates  arrived  in  camp  from  the 
scouting  column,  and  reported  the  command  in  Blanco  Ganyon,  thirty- 
two  miles  from  camp.  Another  severe  '^  northar"  visited  us  on  this 
day. 

On  November  27,  Lieutenant  F.  F.  Kislingbury,  Eleventh  In- 
fiuitry,  in  charge  of  another  six-mule  wi^n-train,  left  the  supply- 
camp  for  Fort  Griffin.  Poor  £]slingbury  little  thought  at  that  time 
that  his  bones  would  rest  at  Camp  Clay,  Grinnell  Land,  Arctic  Be- 
gions,  where  he  died  June  1, 1884,  while  with  Lieutenant  Greely's 
expedition.  Kislingbury  was  one  of  the  best-hearted  fellows  that  ever 
wore  shoulder-straps,  and  a  true  man. 

At  noon,  sleet  commenced  to  fall ;  and  at  6  P.M.  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  set  in,  the  air  becoming  pieroingly  cold,  and  the  poor  horses. 
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tied  to  ihe  picketrline  with  bat  a  scant  allowance  of  forage,  saflered 
terribly.  The  snn  came  oat  Inright  and  dear  on  the  morning  of  the 
29tli,  and  the  next  two  days'  sunshine  made  the  snow  disappear  rapidly. 
A  snow-storm  was  something  of  a  novelty  to  us  who  had  been  stationed 
so  long  in  that  portion  of  Texas  where  snow  is  never  seen ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  piercing  cold  that  accompanied  it^  we  wonld  rather 
have  enjoyed  it;  as  it  was,  we  were  not  sorry  when  it  was  gone. 

During  the  next  few  days,  we  moved  all  the  detadiments  of  cav- 
alry, the  infantry  companies,  and  the  supplies  across  the  oonntry  to 
<<  Duck  Creek ;''  and  we  were  barely  settled  in  camp,  when  orders  were 
received  to  pack  up  everything  and  join  the  scouting  column  at  the 
mouth  of  Duck  Creek.  This  move  we  understood  to  be  preparatory 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  expedition,  and  to  the  various  companies, 
both  horse  and  foot,  returning  to  their  respective  poets. 

The  day  after,  the  whole  command  was  concentrated  at  the  month 
of  Duck  Creek,  the  expedition  was  broken  up,  the  various  oompa- 
nies  were  put  en  rouJte  for  their  posts, — ^the  cavalry,  with  the  exception 
of  one  troop  (D),  being  ordered  to  Fort  Richardson.  While  on  the 
march  from  Griffin  to  Richardson,  the  command  experienced  some  of 
the  most  excessively  cold  weather  ever  felt  in  Texas.  On  the  night  of 
January  9, 1875,  the  Brazos  Biver  froze  over :  the  mercury  stood  ten 
degrees  below  zero,  and  two  of  our  mules  were  frozen  stiff  at  the  picket- 
line, — and  ihis  in  ''  Texas.'' 

On  the  13th  we  arrived  at  Bichardson,  and  next  day  moved  into 
quarters.  During  the  four  months  the  '^  Southern  Column''  was  in  the 
field,  the  efforts  to  punish  and  subdue  the  four  refractory  tribes  of 
Indians  which  had  taken  the  war-path  were  unceasing.  The  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Southern  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes  had  banded  together, 
and  foolishly  imagined  they  could  clean  out  all  the  whites  in  that 
section  of  country :  but  sad  experience  taught  them  that  they  were 
playing  with  fire ;  and  they  did  not  recover,  for  many  a  year,  from 
the  blow  which  Mackenzie  and  the  Fourth  Cavalry  struck  them  in 
Cafion  Blanco,  on  September  28,  1874,  when  their  various  camps 
were  destroyed,  and  fourteen  hundred  head  of  horses  and  ponies  were 
captured,  one  thousand  of  which  were  afterwards  killed,  which  was 
the  greatest  blow  of  all,  as  the  Indian  without  his  pony  is  comparatively 
helpless.  For  ten  years,  the  Indians  referred  to  have  remained  quiet 
at  their  agencies  in  the  vicinity  of  Forts  Sill  and  Beno,  Indian  Territory; 
while,  previous  to  that  time,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  settlers  on  the 
northwest  border  of  Texas, — especially  the  Kiowas,  who  used  to  cross 
Bed  Biver  into  Texas  and  raid  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
driving  off  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  more  instances  than  one  carrying 
off  women  and  children.  It  was  confidently  asserted  at  the  time 
that  it  was  the  Kiowas  who  attacked  and  captured  Warren's  contract- 
train,  loaded  with  government  supplies,  en  route  to  Fort  GrifilD^  near 
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Salt  Creeky  between  Gri£Sn  and  Fort  Richardson,  two  military  posts 
odIj  a  little  over  seventy  miles  apart.  They  broke  np  and  destroyed 
the  wagons,  killed  some  seven  teamsters,  and  ran  off  over  one  handred 
mules.  This  was  on  the  main  road  between  the  two  posts,  and  over 
which  Greneral  Sherman  had  passed  only  about  forty-eight  hours  pre- 
viously,  while  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  tribes  named,  were  quiet 
and  peaceable  at  their  agencies  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  four  tribes  named  got  all  they  wanted  in  1874,  and  have 
conducted  themselves  peaceably  until  the  past  season,  when  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  outbreak  at  Fort  Reno,  which 
the  timely  arrival  of  General  Sheridan  prevented.  The  Indian  recog- 
nizes an  honest  man  and  good  common  sense  when  he  meets  with  it; 
and  the  influence  which  the  army  officer  always  wields  over  Mr.  Lo 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  army  officer  always  talks  straight  to  him, 
and  never  promises  anything  he  cannot  perform.  There  are  no  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  despise  *^  crooked  talk^'  and  crooked  actions 
more  than  the  North  American  Indians ;  and  they  lose  all  confidence, 
at  once  and  forever,  in  the  man  who  breaks  a  promise  made  to  them, 
or  tells  them  for  a  fact  anything  that  is  not  so. 

One  who  was  thebe. 
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INDIAN  WARS  IN  TEXAS. 

IV. 

OuB  LfDiAir  Affaibs  dubdto  Lamab's  Abministratioh — 1839. 

1839.  Lamioa^s  Indian  Pclicy.-^n  the  10th  day  of  December,  1838, 
Mirabeaa  B.  Lamar  was  formally  inaugarated  President  of  the  Bepublic 
of  Texas. 

Towards  the  Indian  tribes  President  Lamar's  policy  was  just  the 
reverse  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  While  President  Houston  endeav- 
ored to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  them  by  kind  treatment  and 
conciliatory  means,  Lamar  thonght  they  shoald  be  excluded  from  oar 
territory,  and  proposed,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  this  policy,  to  **  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  republic  with  the  sword."  ^ 

The  entire  frontier  was  constantly  in  great  peril  from  the  frequent 
incursions  of  the  several  different  tribes  of  freebooters  who  hovered 
along  the  outskirts,  and  the  cry  for  protection  was  now  becoming  load 
and  clamorous.  But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  yoang 
republic  was  [not  able  to  support  a  standing  army.  The  available 
finances  had  been  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  country  could  not  obtain 
credit'  Yet  Lamar  was  determined  in  his  policy,  and  at  once  com- 
missioned Colonel  John  H.  Moore  to  raise  three  companies  of  rangers 
to  patrol  the  most  defenseless  portions  of  the  frontier.' 

But  let  us  revert  back  to  scenes  more  tragical  and  pathetic. 

The  Morgan  Massajcre,^ — On  the  east  side  of  the  Brazos,  near  the 
Falls,  the  Morgans  and  Marlins,  somewhat  intermarried,  constituted 
several  families  residing  a  few  miles  apart,  some  above  and  some  a 
little  below  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Marlin.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable settlement  along  the  river  for  some  twenty  miles,  but  the 
country  beyond  or  above  them  was  open  to  the  Indians.  The  period 
to  which  reference  is  made  was  the  winter  of  1838-39. 

On  Sunday  night,  the  1st  day  of  January,  1839,  a  part  of  the  fam- 

1  Thrairs  Pictorial  History  of  Texas,  p.  816. 

*  See  biographical  sketch  of  President  Jjamar  in  Texas  Almanac  for  185ft. 

*  Toakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

'  See  **  Indian  Wars  in  Texas/'  by  John  Henry  Brown,  in  Texas  Almantcfor 
1868,  pp.  49,  60,  and  51. 
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ilies  of  James  Marlin  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the  family  of  Jackson  Mor- 
gan,  were  together,  passing  the  night  with  the  family  of  George  Mor- 
gan, at  what  is  now  called  Morgan's  Point,  six  miles  above  the  town 
of  Marlin.  The  remainder  of  the  divided  families  were  at  the  house 
of  John  Marlin,  seven  miles  lower  down  the  river.  John  and  James 
Marlin  were  brothers :  the  others  of  that  name  were  their  children. 

A  little  after  dark  the  house  of  George  Morgan  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  by  Indians,  who  instantly  rushed  in  upon  the 
inmates,  giving  them  no  time  for  defense.  Old  Mr.  George  Morgan 
and  wife,  their  grandson,  Jackson  Jones,  Jackson  Morgan's  wife,  and 
Miss  Adeline  Marlin,  a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  were  all  tomahawked 
and  scalped  in  the  house  within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  after  the 
first  alarm.  Miss  Stacy  Ann  Marlin  (afterwards  the  wife  of  William 
Morgan)  was  severely  wounded  and  left  for  dead.  Three  children 
were  in  the  yard  playing  when  the  attack  was  made.  One  of  these, 
Isaac  Marlin,  a  child  of  ten  years,  secreted  himself  under  the  fence, 
and  there  remained  until  the  tragedy  was  over.  The  other  child, 
Wesley  Jones,  at  once  ran  into  the  house,  but  seeing  the  Indians 
entering  and  tomahawking  the  inmates,  ran  out  unobserved  by  the 
murderous  demons,  and  was  followed  by  Mary  Marlin,  another  child. 
They  both  escaped  together.  The  wounded  lady  retaining  conscious- 
ness feigned  death,  and  was  not  scalped  as  all  the  others  were.  The 
Indians  robbed  the  house  of  its  contents  and  left.  When  they  had 
gone,  and  silence  again  reigned,  the  heroic  child  first  mentioned,  Isaac 
Marlin, — his  name  should  be  immortalized,— crept  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  entering  the  house  carefully  and  silently,  examined  the 
bodies  to  find  which  were  dead.  His  wounded  sister,  supposing  him 
to  be  an  Indian,  remained  perfectly  motionless  until  he  had  gone,  when 
she  crawled  out  of  the  house.  Little  Isaac  then  took  the  path  leading 
to  John  Marlines,  and  ran  the  entire  distance,  seven  miles,  very 
quickly, — a  swift  messenger  of  death  to  his  kindred  there  assembled. 
Wesley  Jones  and  Mary  Marlin  did  not  get  in  till  daylight,  and  the 
wounded  Miss  Marlin  not  till  noon  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  little  Isaac  arrived  at  John  Marlin's  house  and  narrated 
his  pathetic  story,  that  gentleman,  his  brother  James,  William  N.  P. 
and  Wilson  Marlin,  Jackson  and  Greorge  Wt^Iorgan,  and  Albert  G. 
Ghalson,  immediately  hastened  to  the  scene,  and  found  the  facts  iden- 
tical with  the  child's  narration.  Other  relief  arrived  next  day,  and 
the  dead  were  consigned  to  their  graves  amid  the  wailings  of  their  grief- 
stricken  relatives  and  friends. 

Attack  on  Marlines  House. — Ten  days  later,  on  the  10th  of  this 

month,  the  Indians,  seventy  in  number,  attacked  the  house  of  John 

Marlin  and  his  son  Benjamin  (whose  descendants  still  reside  in  Milam 

County),  and  of  Jarett  Menefee  and  his  son  Thomas.    This  time  the 

whites  were  better  prepared  for  defense.    The  Indians  charged  upon 
Vol.  Xin.— No.  6.  86 
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the  foar  meD,  who  make  a  stoat  and  gallant  fight^  killing  seven 
Indians  and  wounding  others  without  receiving  any  injury  themselves. 
Tired  of  that  kind  of  reception,  the  savages  soon  withdrew,  carrying 
off  their  dead  and  wounded.  Whoi  the  attack  was  made,  Menefee's 
negro  man, ''  Hinchey,"  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house;,  bat 
failing  to  reach  it  in  time,  he  left  in  double^ui<&  time  for  the  settle- 
ments below,  and  made  twenty-five  mUes  in  pretty  &ir  saddle-horse 
time.  ^'  Hinehey''  at  once  rq>orted  the  attack,  and  a  company  was 
quickly  gathered  tc^ther,  who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  scene 
of  action,  in  order  to  relieve  their  besi^ed  friends,  but  found  the  red- 
skins had  retreated,  as  before  stated. 

Bryants  Fight  and  D^taL — It  was  determined,  however,  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  matter  by  those  present,  that  they  must  pnrsue  and 
fight  the  Indians,  or  abandon  their  homes  and  fall  back  into  the  more 
settled  parts  of  the  country.  They  chose  the  former  alternative,  and 
made  their  dispositions  accordingly.  The  effective  force  available  for 
pursuit  was  forty-eight  men.^  Benjamin  Bryant  (of  Bryant's  Station, 
whose  surviving  fiunily  still  rende  in  Milam  County)  was  chosen  to 
command. 

On  the  next  morning  Bryanfs  party  took  the  trail  of  the  enemy, 
and  pursued ;  it  crossed  the  Brazos  near  Morgan's  Point,  on  the  west 
side,  found  a  deserted  camp  with  fresh  signs,  and  about  a  mile  out 
came  upon  a  fresh  trail  bearing  into  the  river,  and  followed  it.  At  the 
river  they  counted  sixty-four  fresh  h<Hfle«-tracks  and  a  large  trail  of 
foot  Indians,  which  crossed  the  river.  Seeing  the  prairie  on  fire  below, 
they  supposed  it  to  be  Marlin's  house,  and  hastened  back,  without  find- 
ing the  enemy,  and  then  halted  for  the  night.  On  the  next  morning, 
January  16,  they  started  out  again,  and  found  that  the  Indians  had 
been  at  the  deserted  houses  two  miles  above  and  had  plundered  them. 
Thence  they  traveled  up  six  miles  to  Morgan's  Point,  and  suddenly 
discovered  the  enemy  in  the  open  post-oak  near  a  dry  branch.  The 
noted  chief  Jose  Maria,  who  was  riding  in  front  in  perfect  nondkoftmei^ 
halted,  slipped  off  his  gloves,  and,  taking  delitwrate  aim,  fired  at  Joseph 

*  The  names  of  the  company  were  as  follows :  A.  J.  Powers,  Washington 

McGreWi Ward,  Armstrong  Barton, Plammer,  Alfred  Eaton,  Hugh  A. 

Henry,  William  FuUerton,  A.  J.  Webb, Doss,  Charles  Soils  (or  Sails),  WiU 

liam  N«  P.  Marlin,  — —  Bryant,  G.  W.  Morgan,  Enoch  M.  Jones,  John  B.  Henry, 
Lewis  B.  and  William  C.  Powers,  Henry  Haigwood,  Eli  Chandler,  Ethan  Strond, 
Joseph  Boren,  William  McGrew,  Andrew  McMillan,  Clay  and  David  Cobb,  Richard 
Teel,  Albert  G.  Ghlason,  Michael  Castleman,  Wilson  Reed  (brother  of  William  and 
Jeff.  Reed,  of  Bell  County,  and  uncle  of  Dr.  Yolney  Beed,  of  Milani  Cbanty),  Wily 
Carter,  John  Welsh,  Britton  Dawson,  R.  H.  Mathews,  David  W.  Campbell,  Nathan 

Campbell, Smith,  Jeremiah  MoDanel,  Walter  Campbell,  William  Henry, 

Hugh  Henry,  John  Marlin,  Wilson  Marlin,  Joseph  P.  McCanless,  John  Tuckiv, 
Thoma^  Duncan  (then  a  mere  boy,  and  afterwards  a  citizen  of  Bell  Coun^.  He  waa 
mysteriously  murdered  about  the  close  of  the  war),  and  one  other  whoee  name  we  do 
not  remember. 
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Boreo^  who  was  a  few  feet  in  advance,  catting  his  coat-sleeve.  Jose 
Maria  then  gave  the  signal  to  his  men  to  fire,  and  the  action  commenced. 
Bryant  ordered  a  charge,  which  was  gallantly  made,  though  the  cap- 
tain received  a  wound  at  the  same  instant,  which  accident  called  Ethan 
Strond  to  the  command. 

The  Indians  fired  and  fell  back  into  the  ravine.  Simultaneous  with 
the  chai^,  David  W.  Campbell  fired  at  Jose  Maria,  the  ball  striking 
him  on  the  breast-bone,  but  failing  to  dismount  him.  Albert  G. 
Ohalson  then  shot  the  chief's  horse,  which  died  in  the  ravine.  The 
Texans  then  charged  np  to  the  bend  of  the  ravine  and-  fired,  when  the 
Indians  commenced  retreating  down  the  bed  of  the  ravine  towards  a 
densely-timbered  bottom.  Seeing  this,  a  part  of  the  whites  rushed 
down  below  them  to  cut  them  off.  This  caused  the  enemy  to  return  to 
the  first  position  and  renew  the  defense,  by  which  time,  supposing  the 
day  to  be  won,  our  men  had  somewhat  scattered  and  were  acting  each 
for  himself.  The  result  was  that  when  the  enemy  reopened  the  fire 
several  were  wounded,  and  confusion  and  disorder  at  once  ensued.  To 
remedy  this,  the  men  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  another  point  some  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  in  order  to  draw  the  Indians  from  their  conceal- 
ment. This  unfortunate  order,  from  the  prevailing  confusion,  was 
understood  by  some  of  the  men  to  be  an  unqualified  retreat.  Panic 
seij&ed  some  of  them,  which  being  discovered  by  the  wily  Jose  Maria, 
he  gave  the  command  and  charged  in  full  force,  making  the  welkin 
ring  with  hideous  and  exultant  yells.  Several  of  the  whites  fell,  and 
the  rout  now  became  general.  Without  order,  in  utter  confusion,  and 
eadi  man  acting  for  himself^  they  were  hotly  pursued  for  four  miles, 
their  pursuers  dealing  death  and  carnage  among  them.* 

In  the  disaster  some  acts  were  performed  which  deserve  mention. 
David  W.  Campbell,  not  at  first  observing  the  retreat,  was  about  being 
surrounded  by  the  savages  when  the  brave  captain,  Eli  Chandler, 
already  mounted,  rushed  to  his  relief  and  took  him  up  behind  him. 
Toung  Jackson  Powers,  missing  his  horse,  mounted  on  a  pony  behind 
William  McGrew,  his  arm  being  broken  at  the  same  moment,  as  he  was 
retreating.  His  brother  William  came  up  at  this  moment,  mounted  on 
a  large  horse,  and  requested  him  to  leave  the  pony  and  ride  behind  him. 
Poor  fellow!  he  dismounted,  but,  from  his  broken  arm  and  the  restless- 
ness of  the  horse,  he  was  unable  to  mount  before  the  Indians  had  rushed 
up  and  tomahawked  him,  his  brother  only  leaving  him  just  in  time  to 
save  his  own  life.  William  N.  P.  Marlin,  before  the  retreat,  was  so 
severely  wounded  in  the  hip  that  he  could  not  mount,  and  was  about 
being  left,  when  David  Cobb  ran  to  him  and  threw  him  on  his  horse 

*  In  this  charge  and  retreat  the  ten  first  names  of  the  company  in  the  preceding 
Kst  were  killed  and  the  next  Ave  were  wounded.  All  who  were  killed  fell  within 
one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  hattle-ground,  the  most  of  them  within  half  a  mile, 
being  overtaken  on  foot.    Plummer,  Ward,  and  Barton  were  killed  at  the  ravine. 
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amid  a  shower  of  balls  and  arrows.  Wilson  Beed,  a  daring  fellow,  in 
the  retreat  was  knocked  from  his  h<Mse  by  the  prqecting  limb  of  a 
tree,  the  enemy  being  close  at  hand,  when  he  sang  oat  in  a  half-mirthful 
tone,  "  Oh,  Lord,  boys,  Mary  Ann  is  a  widow  I"  bat  some  brave  fellow 
picked  him  np  and  carried  him  safely  off.  The  loss  of  the  whites  in 
this  fight  was  ten  killed  and  five  woonded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians 
was  aboat  the  same  as  that  of  the  whites ;  hot  thqr  were  greatly  elated 
by  their  snooess/  and  became  more  daring  than  ever  anttl  checked  bjr 
that  stabbom  and  destrnctive  engagement,  known  as '' Bird's  Viotoiy," 
in  Bell  Coanty. 

CJoUmd  MocT^B  FighL — On  the  25th  of  this  month,  Colonel  John 
H.  Moore  reported  that  the  necessary  amount  of  men  had  been  raised, 
and  that  he  was  ready  for  duty.  Lamar  at  once  ordered  him  to  marefa 
against  the  Clomanches,  who  had  been  depredating  higher  ap  on  the 
Colorado.^  Accordingly,  Colonel  Moore  proceeded  up  the  Colorado 
until  the  14th  of  February,  when  they  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Indian  village.  A  halt  was  now  ordered,  and  they  rested  until  after 
dark,  when  they  again  mounted,  marching  along  cautiously  to  within 
about  one  mile  of  the  village.  Here  they  dismounted,  tied  their 
horses,  and  sent  eight  mounted  Lipan  Indians  in  advance  to  atampede 
the  Comanche's  eaboBada.  Meantime,  the  main  body  of  the  rangeis 
had  advanced  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
were  discovered.  This  was  just  at  daybreak.  Colonel  Moore  now 
ordered  a  charge.  This  was  immediately  obeyed,  the  troops  throwing 
open  the  doors  of  the  wigwams  or  pulling  them  down,  and  slaughter- 
ing the  enemy  in  their  beds.  Hurriedly  rushing  out  from  their  wig- 
wams, the  Comanches  retreated  to  a  bend  in  the  river  and  formed  for 
defense.  The  smoke  had  so  increased  the  darkness  that  the  Texans 
retired  for  a  few  moments  to  reload  their  pieces.  They  had  scarcely 
formed,  however,  when  the  Comanches  charged  them  in  front  and 
flank.  The  firing  now  became  general  from  either  side,  and  was  stub- 
bornly contested  by  both  sides  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  the  fire  of 
the  Indians  became  less  rapid  and  from  a  greater  distance. 

Colonel  Moore  now  deployed  ten  of  his  men  to  reconnoitre,  who 
reported  the  enemy  to  be  in  considerable  force.  About  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  the  Indians  entirely  ceased  firing.  Deeming  it  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  stronghold,  the  Texans  r^red 
to  their  horses,  a  mile  below.  In  fifteen  minutes  after  their  arrival  at 
the  place  where  they  had  secured  their  horses,  they  were  surrounded  by 

V  Jose  Maria,  so  long  the  dread  of  the  frontier,  hut  afterwards  the  moet  paciAc 
and  civilized  Comanche  chief  on  the  government  reserve,  has  always  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  whipped  and  retreating  until  he  observed  the  panic  and  confusion 
among  the  Texans.  Jose  Maria  visited  Bryant's  Station  years  afterwards  and 
offered  Bryant  his  pipe  to  smoke.  Bryant  insisted  that  Jose  Maria  should  amoke 
first,  as  he  had  won  the  fight,  and  the  old  chief  proudly  followed  the  suggeaUon. 

*  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
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aboat  four  hundred  of  the  enemjr,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  them. 
This  the  rangers  soon  silenced,  when  the  Indians  sent  in  a  flag  stating 
that  they  had  five  white  prisoners, — a  woman  and  four  children, — 
probably  hoping  for  a  sale  or  exchange.  The  fight  now  ceased.  Col- 
onel Moore  had  in  his  command  sixty-three  white  men  and  sixteen 
Lipan  Indians.  The  loss  of  the  whites  was  one  killed  and  six 
wounded.  The  Indians  lost  about  thirty  killed  and  a  like  number 
wonnded.* 

Burleson^a  Indian  FighL — During  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
a  large  party  of  Indians  again  visited  the  lower  settlements,  this  time 
going  down  the  Colorado  some  distance  below  Austin,  and  committing 
several  murders  along  their  trail.^  Among  others  they  killed  Mrs. 
Coleman,  widow  of  Colonel  R.  M.  Coleman,  and  her  son,  near  the 
present  village  of  Webberville."  Jacob  Burleson  immediately  raised  a 
company  of  about  fifty  volunteers  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  murder- 
ous redskins,  who  were  leaving  the  settlements.  The  Indians  were 
overtaken  on  Brushy  Creek  below  Georgetown,  where  they  were  well 
posted  for  defense.  The  savages  having  the  advantage  in  position  and 
number,  the  whites  fell  back.  The  next  day.  Colonel  Edward  Burle- 
son arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  about  thirty  men.  The  Texans 
immediately  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  having  a  good  po- 
sition, the  fight  commenced  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  severe 
battle  was  fought.  They  were  superior  in  numbers  to  the  whites  and 
continued  the  conflict  until  dark,  when  they  retreated,  having  had 
twenty  or  thirty  of  their  number  killed  and  a  great  many  wounded. 
The  Texans  lost  four  of  their  number :  General  Edward  Burleson's 
brother  Jacob,  James  Gilleland,  John  Walters,  and  Edward  Blakie, 
killed.    A  number  of  others  were  wounded." 

The  Famoua  Bird  Greek  Fight. — On  Sunday  morning.  May  27, 
1839,  the  intrepid  Captain  John  Bird,  with  a  company  of  thirty-one 
rangers,  well  mounted  and  equipped,  left  Fort  Milam,  at  the  falls  of  the 
Brazos,  on  a  scouting  expedition  against  the  depredating  bands  of  In- 
dians who  were  constantly  making  forays  upon  the  unprotected  settle- 
ments around  Fort  Griffin,  on  Little  River,  which  was  at  that  time  on 
the  extreme  frontier  of  Texas  in  that  direction,  the  Bryants,  Marlins, 
and  a  few  others  on  the  Brazos  being  their  nearest  neighbors. 

Captain  Bird  arrived  at  Fort  Griffin  at  one  o'clock  in  the  aflternoon 

*  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  November,  1889,  page  42. — Yoakum,  vol. 
ii.  p.  262. 

^  Among  these  murders  were  the  killing  of  Mrs.  Ooleman  and  her  child.  Gen- 
eral Bixrleson  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  March  2, 1889. — Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

u  We  have  in  our  posscMion  a  manuscript  narrative  of  the  killing  of  Mrs.  Cole- 
man, by  an  old  Texan,— one  of  the  men  who  was  in  the  Brushy  Creek  fight;  but  as 
it  contradicts  known  facts  and  recorded  history  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  not  use 
it,  notwithstanding  we  acknowledge  our  thanks  for  the  matter. 

^  Beport  of  Edward  Burleson  after  his  return  from  the  fight 
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of  the  same  day^  and  at  onoe  learned  that  Indians  had  been  seen  near 
the  fort  bat  a  few  hours  before  his  arrival.  Without  dismounting,  the 
rangers  at  once  proceeded  to  the  point  where  the  Indians  had  been  seen. 
Afler  a  hurried  march  of  some  five  miles  upon  the  freshly-made  trail, 
they  suddenly  came  upon  twentyngeven  Comanche  Indians.  When  dis- 
covered, the  Comanche  gentlemen  were  busy  skinning  buffaloes,  and  did 
not  notice  the  approaching  jrangers  until  they  were  close  upon  them. 
The  rangers  charged  the  redskins,  who  fled  in  different  directions, 
thinking  to  prevent  pursuit.  Following  on  in  the  direction  which  the 
main  body  had  gone,  for  some  three  miles  over  the  prairie,  the  rangers 
found  themselves  confronted  by  the  same  party  of  Indians,  who  had 
come  together  at  this  point,  and  were  arrayed  in  battle  order  and  ready 
for  a  fight.  The  Tezans  again  charged  upon  them,  and,  after  a  short 
skirmish,  the  Indians  again  fled,  the  rangers  pursuing  them  several 
miles  farther,  but  without  overtaking  them.  Their  horses  being  oon- 
siderably  jaded,  the  savages  easily  outrode  them.  The  rangers  now 
gave  up  the  chase,  and  had  decided  to  return  to  the  fort,  but,  after  le- 
tracing  their  steps  for  half  a  mile,  and  just  as  they  were  emerging  from 
a  skirt  of  timber  on  the  south  side  of  a  small  stream,  since  called  Bird's 
Creek,  and  at  a  point  about  sev^i  miles  northeast  of  the  present  town 
of  Belton,  in  Bell  County,  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  about 
forty  Indians,  who  shot  their  arrows  at  them  from  every  directi<»L 
The  rangers  made  for  a  ravine  some  six  hundred  yards  in  front,  where 
there  was  a  spring,  which  they  succeeded  in  readiing,  despite  the  des- 
perate attempt  made  to  prevent  them  by  the  savages,  who  now  retired 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  about  three  hundred  yards  distant.  A  council  of 
war  was  now  held,  when  the  Indians  sent  up  three  **  signal  smokes," 
which  were  in  a  like  manner  answered  in  as  many  different  direotions. 
In  about  half  an  hour  the  rangers  saw  a  large  body  of  mounted  war- 
riors, heading  in  the  direction  of  their  confederates.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  hill-top  seemed  to  be  literally  alive  with  painted  demons.  Increased 
to  about  three  hundred  in  number,  and  led  by  their  famous  chief,  Buf- 
falo Hump,  the  Indians  now  arrayed  themselves  in  battle  order,  ready 
and  eager  for  the  fray.  Advancing  a  few  paces,  the  entire  company 
halted,  and  they  remained  silent  and  motionless  for  several  moments, 
perhaps  to  give  the  little  band  of  Texans  in  the  ravine  an  opportunity 
of  counting  the  enemy ;  but,  as  one  of  the  rangers  remarked  after  the 
fight,  **'  Thar  warn't  no  time  for  countin'  Ingins.''  The  helpless  little 
company  of  men  well  knew  that  this  formidable  army  of  red  devils 
would  soon  swoop  down  upon  them,  and  they  were  busy  preparing  to 
defend  themselves  against  such  fearful  odds.  Raising  the  Comanohe 
war-whoop  all  along  the  entire  line,  the  Indians  charged  down  upon 
the  men  in  the  ravine,  uttering  the  most  unearthly  yells  that  ever 
greeted  the  ears  of  mortals,  and  at  the  same  time  pouring  in  a  regular 
deluge  of  arrows.    The  Texans  were  brave  and  cool,  and  gave  tbem  a 
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most  deadly  reception,  causing  them  to  retire  to  the  hill-top,  without 
carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded.  Again  the  enemy  charged  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  this  time  advancing  to  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  ravine ;  but,  under  the  galling  fire  of  the  rangers,  they  were  once 
more  oampelled  to  retreat,  leaving  a  number  of  their  braves  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  field.  Having  failed  in  each  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  rangers  from  their  stronghold,  and  seeing  that  several  of  their 
Dumber  had  bitten  the  dust  at  each  successive  charge,  the  whole  com- 
pany retired  some  distance  beyond  the  hill  and  out  of  sight.  They 
DOW  divided  into  two  companies,  and  immediately  began  making  a 
third  and  more  fierce  attack  upon  the  rangers,  this  time  closing  in 
upon  them  from  either  side,  determined  to  rout  the  little  garrison  at 
all  hazards.  The  strife  became  deadly.  The  gallant  little  band  of 
rangers  in  the  ravine  fought  for  life,  and  taxed  their  energies  to  the 
utmost.  The  field  was  almost  an  open  prairie,  with  little  or  nothing 
to  shield  the  contending  foes  against  the  showers  of  arrows  and  leaden 
hail  which  were  incessantly  being  sent.  Victory  trembled  in  the  balance. 
The  Indians  repeatedly  charged  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  ravine,  but 
were  as  often  forced  back.  The  brave  Captain  Bird  was  killed  early 
in  the  fight,  and  six  other  rangers  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  re- 
mainder, reduced  to  only  twenty-five  in  number,  and  exhausted  by  the 
long  and  protracted  contest,  seemed  doomed  to  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion, when  James  Bobinnett,  a  young  Grerman,  and  upon  whom  the 
command  now  devolved,  swore  to  his  comrades  that  he  would  kill  the 
chief  in  the  next  charge,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Young  Bobinnett 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  Indians  again  charged  down  upon  them, 
led  by  their  chief,  who  was  arrayed  in  full  uniform,  with  an  immense 
head-dress  of  buffiilo  horns,  and  mounted  on  a  splendid  American 
horse,  presenting  a  most  ludicrous  and  formidable  appearance.  Taking 
deliberate  aim,  Bobinnett  fired  at  the  chief,  and,  true  to  his  vow,  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  him.  His  lifeless  body  was  at  once  surrounded  by 
some  ten  or  twelve  braves,  who  immediately  carried  it  out  of  sight, 
leaving  their  comrades  to  avenge  his  death. 

After  one  more  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  the  rangers,  and 
night  coming  on,  the  savages  retreated  to  the  hill,  with  a  heavy  loss  of 
men  and  horses.   The  Texans  lost  five  killed,  their  gallant  and  lamented 

captain,  a  Mr.  Gale, Nash, Weaver,  and  one  other  whose 

name  we  cannot  recall,  and  they  had  two  or  three  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  Indians  was  supposed  to  be  about  one  hundred.^ 

Fearing  another  attach  from  the  savages,  the  rangers  remained  in 
the  ravine  until  the  next  morning ;  and,  seeing  no  Indians  in  sight, 

u  Nathaniel  Brookshive,  commanding,  in  his  report  of  May  81,  1839,  states 
that  the  supposed  number  of  Indians  killed  was  thirty.  This  is  yery  incorrect,  as 
U  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  a  much  greater  number,  some  say  as  many  as 
one  hundred. 
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they  mooBted  thdr  horseB  (whidi  had  been  aecured  near  fay  in  the 
ravine)  and  made  their  way  back  to  Fort  Griffin  in  doable-quick  time. 
Their  story  was  soon  told,  and  a  large  force  collected  and  immediatdy 
repaired  to  the  batUe-groond.  A  hoge  coffin  had  hem  prepared,  and 
into  this  nncoath  receptacle  all  that  was  mortal  of  Captain  Bird  and 
his  anfortanate  comrades  was  placed  and  sent  back  to  the  setUement 
for  barial.  The  remains  of  the  five  men  now  repose  side  by  side  on 
the  bank  of  Little  Biver,  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Griffin. 

After  detailing  a  part  of  their  number  to  care  for  the  dead,  as  above 
referred  to,  the  remainder  of  the  men  at  once  went  in  parsuit  of  the 
Indians,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Stampede  Creek,  where  they  camped 
for  the  night  From  some  onaccoontable  cause,  all  their  horses  stam- 
peded about  midnight  and  left  the  men  afoot,  which  circumstance  gave 
to  the  creek  its  present  name.^ 

The  bullet-holes  may  still  be  seen  in  many  of  the  trees  on  Bird's 
Creek,  where  the  engagement  first  commenced.  The  little  spring  b 
the  ravine,  that  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  besieged  rangers,  and  cooled 
the  fevered  brows  of  their  dying  comrades,  still  babbles  forth  its  spark- 
ling waters  as  on  that  memorable  day ;  murmuring  an  eternal  requiem 
to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  so  nobly  perished  to  protect  their 
homes  and  loved  ones.  The  battle-ground  is  now  inclosed  in  a  farm, 
and  all  that  marks  the  scene  of  the  desperate  conflict  is  a  dump  of 
Alamo  bianco  trees,  living  monuments  to  the  sacred  memory  of  the 
fallen  heroes. 

In  June  following,  a  Mr.  Webster  started  from  Austin  to  settle  on 
his  head-right  league  of  land  on  the  North  Gabriel,  near  the  present 
site  of  Georgetown,  in  Williamson  County.  He  had  fourteen  men, 
his  wife,  three  children,  and  a  n^ro  woman,  besides  considerable 
stock,  goods,  etc.  On  arriving,  he  found  a  large  body  of  Comanches 
encamped  on  his  land ;  and  he  attempted  to  retreat,  encamping  that 
night  on  Brushy  Creek.  Fearing  an  attack,  Mr.  Webster  prepared  for 
defenst,  as  best  he  could,  by  forming  his  wagons  into  a  kind  of  circular 
barricade.  After  passing  the  night  without  being  disturbed,  and  in  the 
morning  when  the  would-be  colonists  were  oongratalating  themselves 
upon  their  fortunate  escape,  and  were  hastily  preparing  to  break  camp, 
they  were  assaulted  by  a  large  force  of  Indians.  The  fight  continued 
until  all  the  men  were  killed,  when  Mrs.  Webster  and  two  of  her 
children  and  the  negro  woman  were  taken  prisoners.'^ 

JExpulsion  of  the  Cherokees, — In  the  hostile  movements  of  this  year, 
our  attention  is  called  to  the  war  with  the  Cherokees.    President  La- 

^*  See  Centennial  Addrefis,  delivered  by  Hon.  X.  B.  Sanders  in  Belton,  Texas, 
July  4,  1876|  published  in  the  Belton  Journal  for  July,  1876. 

^  Mrs.  Webster  escaped  with  one  of  her  children,  and  after  wandering  abont 
for  many  days,  during  which  time  she  suffered  much  from  hunger  and  thirst,  finally 
made  her  way  into  San  Antonio. 
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mar's  policy  was  to  expel  all  Indians  from  Texas,  both  civilized  and 
savage.  He  believed  the  civilized  tribes  were  intraders,  and  that  their 
presence  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  treachery  of 
Cordova,  and  the  warlike  demonstrations  of  the  Indians  in  Eastern 
Texas,  in  1838,  have  been  already  before  the  reader,  and  their  causes 
and  the  result  known.^*  The  President,  in  his  message  of  the  2l8t  of 
December,  1838,  assumed  the  position  that  the  emigrant  Indian  tribes 
had  no  legal  or  equitable  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  territory  included 
within  the  limits  of  Texas :  that  the  federal  government  of  Mexico 
neither  promised  nor  conceded  them  lands  nor  civil  rights :  that  it  was 
nnneoessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pledge  given 
to  the  Cherokees  by  the  consultations  of  1835  and  the  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1836 ;  which  necessarily  followed,  for  the  treaty  was  never  ratified 
by  any  competent  authority.  But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  further  upon 
the  subject.  Lamar  was  determined  in  his  policy,  and  at  once  resolved 
upon  their  expulsion.'' 

^*  See  article  8d,  this  series. 

"  To  give  the  reader  an  impartial  insight  into  the  subject,  and  to  more  tuliy 
explain  the  rights  by  which  the  Cherokees  claimed  a  domicile  in  Texas,  we  will 
quote  at  length  from  Yoakum's  valuable  **  History  of  Texas,''  vol.  ii.  pp.  264-267. 
In  explanation  he  says, — 

**  Now  the  facts  are  that  in  1822,  long  before  any  colonist  had  settled  in  Eastern 
Texas,  or  any  colony  contract  had  been  made  for  that  section,  the  Cherokees  emi« 
grated  to  Texas.  They  established  a  village  north  of  Nacogdoches, — the  town  at 
that  time  being  a  waste,  lately  swept  by  the  forces  of  Long  and  Perez.  On  the  8th 
of  November  of  that  year  the  Cherokees,  led  by  Captain  liiohard  and  others  of  their 
bead-men,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  government  of  Texas,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  certain  Cherokee  chiefs  should  proceed  with  their  interpreter  to 
Mexico  to  treat  with  Iturbide  for  the  settlement  of  their  tribe  where  it  was  then 
located.  In  the  mean  time,  the  agreement  guaranteed  to  the  Cherokees  the  free  and 
peaceful  right  to  cultivate  their  crops  and  the  privileges  of  natives.  The  chiefr 
proceeded  to  Mexico,  and  the  imperial  government  having  satisfied  them,  whether 
verbally  or  in  writing  is  immaterial,  they  returned. 

'*  An  order  from  the  supreme  government  was  dispatched  to  the  commandant- 
general  of  the  eastern  province,  and  by  him  to  the  governor  of  Coahuila  and  Texas, 
dated  August  16, 1881,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  political  chief  of  Bexar,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1, 1881,  directing  a  compliance  with  the  promises  made  by  the  supreme 
government  to  the  Cherokees.  The  governor  states  in  his  communication  that  *  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  with  the  agricultural  tribes  he  had  offered  them  their 
establishment  on  a  fixed  tract  of  land,  and  they  had  selected  it.'  He  requested  the 
political  chief  to  put  them  in  possession  with  corresponding  titles.  The  political 
chief,  on  the  26th  of  September,  replied  that  the  matter  should  be  attended  to  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  forms.  Again,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1882,  Colonel 
Piedras  was  commissioned  by  the  political  chief  to  put  the  Cherokee  families  into 
Individual  possession  of  the  lands  they  possessed.*  Whether  there  was  any  actual 
written  title  is  unknown  and  immaterial.  In  the  empreaario  concession  afterward 
made  to  I>avid  G.  Burnet,  and  including  part  or  all  of  their  settlement,  the  lands 
already  appropriated  were  excepted  from  those  to  be  occupied  by  the  colonists  under 
Burnet. 


*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Texas  Senate,  January  22, 1840. 
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The  Cherokees  were  duoged  wiA  the  plunder  and  mnrder  of  maiqr 
of  the  whites  residiiig  among  them  and  in  their  vicinity,  and  that  thq^ 
had  oommitted  many  dqiredations  and  crimeB;  among  these  the  maan- 
cre  of  the  Eailoogfa  family,  of  wliom  only  three  or  four  oot  of  the 
twenty  odd  persona  escaped.  Howevor,  the  Cherokees  denied  having 
participated  in  this  ontrageoos  and  bmtal  act,  and  by  their  ''  cnnning 
representations/'  says  the  Secretary  of  War,  charged  this  crime  upon  the 
prairie  Indians  and  treacharoDS  Mexicans.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of 
snch  heinous  acts  as  this,  Major  Walters  was  at  once  ordered  with  two 
companies  to  oocnpy  the  Nedies  Saline,  not  only  to  protect  the  Ameri- 

"  For  fourteen  years  the  Cherokees  had  ooeopied  this  land,  holding  it  in  quiet 
and  ondispated  possession.  They  were  not  intraders  on  the  whites,  for  thej  were 
there  first.  The  Mexican  aathorities  recognized  them  as  an  agricultural  tribe  with 
Mexican  privileges,  and  Colonel  Bean  was  official  agent  for  them  in  common  with 
other  tribes.  "So  Yoioe  had  been  raised  against  their  title.  It  was  deemed  by  sll 
both  legal  and  equitable.  To  give  weight  and  dignity  to  this  title,  the  consultation 
of  Kovember,  1886,  at  a  time  when  Texas  was  weak,  when  a  heavy  cloud  hung  over 
her  hopes,  and  her  liberties  were  suspended  upon  a  most  unequal  and  unjust  war, 
made  a  very  solemn  pledge  to  those  Indians,  acknowledging  their  just  claims  to 
their  lands,  setting  forth  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  saying  further :  <  We  solemnly 
declare  that  we  will  guaranty  to  them  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  righti  to 
their  lands,  as  we  do  our  own.  We  solemnly  declare  that  all  grants,  surveys,  or 
locations  of  lands  within  the  bounds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  made  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  said  Indians  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  utterly  null  and  Toid.'  To 
make  it  if  possible  still  stronger,  the  consultation  resolved  that  each  member  sign 
it  as  a  <  pledge  of  the  public  faith  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Texas.'  And  they 
did  sign  it :  the  names  of  Wharton,  Waller,  Martin,  Houston,  Zavila,  Patrick, 
Henry  Smith,  Grimes,  J.  W.  Robinson,  Mitchell,  and  Millard,  among  others  of  the 
distinguished  worthies  of  the  Bevolution,  were  placed  by  themselves  on  that  pledge. 
Surely  they  did  not  intend  to  deceive  the  Indians  by  thus  purchasing  their  neu- 
trality until  the  war  was  over,  when  they,  having  no  further  need  of  them,  would 
declare  that  the  Indians  had  no  title  either  legal  or  equitabU.  The  suggestion  that 
the  consultation  had  no  power  to  make  such  a  pledge  is  preposterous.  The  members 
of  it  had  power  to  adhere  to  the  constitution  of  1824,  or  to  sever  fW>m  it ;  the  ss- 
sembly  was  organic,  primitive,  revolutionary.  Twenty  or  thirty  thousand  people 
were  defending  themselves  against  eight  millions.  They  met  by  their  representa- 
tives for  general  consultation.  They  found  a  nation  of  Indians  in  their  midrt, 
advanced  in  civilization  and  having  an  influence  over  other  tribes.  These  Indians 
had  occupied  the  country  first,  and  it  was  important  to  conciliate  them.  This  wss 
done  by  the  pledge-givers.  It  is  a  rule  in  ethics  that  the  promiser  is  bound  by  what 
he  believed  the  promisee  understood  by  the  promise.  No  mental  reservation  or 
technical  objection  can  avoid  this  moral  conclusion.  From  all  which  the  result  is, 
that  President  Lamar^s  message  in  this  respect  is  unsupported  by  history  as  by  the 
good  faith  of  Texas  toward  those  Indians. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Indians  should  have  an  independ- 
ent government  within  that  of  Texas.    They  must  necessarily  come  under  the  lawi 
of  the  latter  or  emigrate.    It  was  not  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  come  under 
the  Texan  laws  as  citizens.    The  great  object  of  many  was  to  get  their  lands ;  for 
they  were  located  in  a  fine  and  desirable  country.    The  Texans  were  the  first  vio- 
lators of  the  pledge  of  1886.    The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  paper  when  locators 
and  surveyors  were  seen  in  their  forests ;  and  this;  too,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
sultation by  the  decree  of  November  18,  1886,  had  ordered  such  locations  and  va- 
veys  to  cease  all  over  Texas." 
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oans^  but  to  watch  ihe  Cherokees  and  cat  off  their  interooarse  with 
the  prairie  tribes.  Bowlee^  the  Cherokee  chief,  immediatelj  notified 
Major  Walters  that  he  woald  repel  b^  force  such  occupation  of  the 
Saline.  As  the  major's  force  was  too  small  to  hold  this  point,  he  es- 
tablished his  post  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Neches,  out  of  the  Cherokee 
daim.^  Two  commissioners,  Vice-President  David  6.  Burnet  and 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Secretary  of  War,  were  now  difr* 
patched  to  the  Indian  village  on  the  Angelina  River  to  induce,  if  pos* 
siUe,  the  Indians  to  peacefully  give  up  their  claim  and  homes,  and  to 
seek  a  home  with  their  brethren  in  the  Indian  Territory.^ 

The  commieeioners  were  authorized  to  remunerate  them  satisfac- 
torily for  their  improvements,  but  were  not  instructed  to  pay  them 
for  their  lands.  With  this  agreement  the  Indians  positively  refused  to 
comply. 

All  n^otiations  having  been  broken  off,  at  noon  on  the  16th  day  of 
July,  General  Douglas  with  three  raiments  of  volunteers  (who  had 
been  sent  by  the  President  in  anticipation  of  a  refusal),  under  Colonels 
Burleson,  Busk,  and  Landrum,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  Indians. 
The  council-ground  was  some  five  miles  below  the  Indian  camp. 
When  the  Texans  arrived  there,  the  Cherokees  had  retreated  to  a  point 
about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river.  Douglas  at  once  went  in  pur- 
suit, sending  a  small  company  under  Rusk  to  intercept  them.  The 
Indians  were  soon  overtaken,  when  a  skirmish  ensued,  during  which 
the  Indians  retreated  to  a  more  advantageous  position,  occupying  a 
ravine  and  thicket  near  by.  The  main  body  of  the  Texans  coming  up 
in  the  open  prairie  now  formed,  and  the  action  became  general.  The 
Texans  charged  the  ravine  from  the  left,  but  were  soon  compelled  to 
retreat  in  order  to  repulse  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  on  their  right 
flank.  At  the  next  charge  the  Cherokees  retreated,  leaving  eighteen 
of  their  number  dead  upon  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  Texans  was 
three  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  engagement  commenced  just 
before  sunset,  and  the  pursuit  ended  at  dark.^  ^^  On  the  morning 
of  the  16th,''  says  Yoakum,  whose  narration  we  quote,  *'  the  troops 
proceeded  on  the  trail  made  by  the  Indians  the  night  previous.  In 
the  afternoon  they  were  found  strongly  posted  in  a  ravine,  half  a  mile 
from  the  Neches  River,  and  seemed  anxious  for  a  fight.  While  the 
Texan  advance  was  dismounting  the  Indians  commenced  the  action, 
killing  several  horses  and  one  man  before  the  troops  could  form ;  but 
they  were  soon  driven  by  the  advance  into  the  ravine.  The  Indians 
were  protected  by  a  ravine  and  a  thicket  in  their  rear,  while  the  Texans 
had  to  advance  upon  them  through  an  open  wood  and  down  a  hill. 

»  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

**  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Kovexnber,  1889,  p.  6. — Yoakum,  toI.  ii.  p. 
867. 

^  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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The  main  body  coming  up  was  formed,  and  the  firing  oommenoed  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  Texans  kept  ad- 
vanciog  and  firing  until  within  fifty  yards  of  the  ravine,  when,  upon 
a  signal,  they  charged.  When  they  reached  the  ravine  tlie  Indians  fled, 
and' retreated  into  the  dense  thicket  and  swamp  of  the  Neches  bottom. 
The  charge  was  gallantly  continued  into  the  swamp,  but  the  enemy 
made  no  stand.  Thus  ended  the  conflict  of  the  16th.  It  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  was  well  contested  by  the  Indians.  The  Texans 
lost  five  killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Cherokees 
was  probably  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  former 
was  their  distinguished  chief,  Bowles.  The  trail  of  the  retreating 
Cherokees  was  followed  for  some  days.  Several  Indian  villages  were 
passed,  their  '^  extensive  corn-fields  were  cut  down,  and  their  houses 
burnt.'"^  On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  further  pursuit  being  useless, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  directed  the 
troops  to  be  marched  to  their  homes  and  mustered  out  of  service.  In 
these  two  contests  there  were  engaged  about  five  hundred  Texans  and 
eight  hundred  Indians."" 

Thus  the  vexed  question  with  regard  to  the  civilized  Indians  was 
settled,  and  there  could  be  no  hindrance  to  surveyors  or  settlements  on 
their  fine  lands.  The  previous  administration  had  endeavored,  bf 
treaties  and  presents,  to  conciliate  all  the  semi-civilized  Texas  tribes. 
The  present  administration  had  pursued  a  sterner  policy.  It  had  in 
all  the  conflicts  killed  about  three  hundred  warriors,  leaving  about  five 
thousand  more,  all  exasperated  against  Texas,  and  ready  to  unite  with 
her  great  enemy,  Mexico,  against  the  recently-liberated  Texans;  ''and 
for  eighteen  months,''  says  a  worthy  oflScer"  who  served  in  those  en- 
gagements, ^'  the  Indians  came  back  in  small  parties,  and  committed 
fearful  depredations  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  on  oar 
frontiers.''  However,  the  main  point  was  to  expel  the  Cherokees. 
But  as  they  had  emigrated  in  advance  of  the  Americans,  they  naturally 
claimed  the  right  of  prior  occupancy,  and  were  loath  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  fine  hunting-grounds  to  this  race  of  "  greedy  land-grabbers." 
The  result  of  this  was  a  most  bloody  war,  resulting  in  the  defeat  and 
expulsion  of  the  Cherokees.  As  to  the  rights  of  this  people,  madi 
has  been  said  and  written.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  they  were 
doomed  to  meet  the  common  and  inevitable  fate  which  has  befallen  all 
the  native  tribes  of  America.  Their  name  is  still  perpetuated  by  a 
small  remnant  of  this  once  powerful  and  famous  people^^  but  their 

«  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

>*  Reports  Nob.  8  and  16  of  General  K.  H.  Douglas,  referred  to  in  the  Secretary 
of  War's  report,  November,  1889. — Statement  of  Major  Wortham  and  Dr.  Jomens. 

**  Major  John  Wortham. 

"^  This  small  remnant  of  the  onoe  powerful  and  famous  Cherokee  oonfederacy 
now  claims  a  domicile  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  total  population  of  the  tribe 
is  20,886.    Their  reservation  consists  of  7861  square  miles,  or  6,081,851  acres  oi 
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tribal  existence  ia  gone,  and  ere  long  the  Cherokees  will  forever  be 
extinct 

The  Fourth  Congress  assembled  at  Austin  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1839.  President  Lamar's  lengthy  message  was  delivered  on  the 
following  day. »  In  this  well-written  document  he  speaks  at  length  on 
his  favorite  theme,  and  affirms  that  the  war  waged  against  the  Indians 
proved  to  be  a  national  blessing.  '^  The  cries  of  captivity  and  murder/' 
be  says,  ^'  have  of  late  been  seldom  heard  upon  our  borders,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  recent  massacres,  resulting  from  the  lack  of  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  less-protected  settlers.  The  frontier  has  for  some 
time  enjoyed  peace  and  security,  heretofore  unknown,  and  which  we 
hope,  by  proper  vigilance  and  promptness,  to  render  as  permanent  as 
beneficial."  President  Lamar  furthermore  declared  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the  aborigines  was  '^  abso- 
lute expulsion  from  the  Republic."  And  in  conclusion,  he  stated  that 
he  was  determined  '^  to  push  a  vigorous  war  against  them,  pursuing 
•them  to  their  hiding-places,  without  mitigation  or  compassion,  until 
they  should  be  made  to  feel  that  flight  from  our  borders,  without  the 
hope  of  return,  was  preferable  to  the  scourges  of  war."  Lamar  advo- 
cated his  ^'expulsion  policy"  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  no  doubt 
meant  well ;  but  we  think  the  humane  reader  will  stop  to  question  the 
true  Christian  morality  of  this  stern  policy  towards  the  natives,  whose 
ancestors  had  occupied  their  littoral  hunting-grounds  untold  ages  before 
the  advent  of  the  pale*faoes.  But  right  or  wrong,  such  was  the  logic 
of  events.  That  the  red  race  should  be  deprived  of  the  ownership 
of  Texas  was  hastily  conceded  to  by  all,  while  the  propriety  of  such 
unhumane  proceedings  was  never  for  one  moment  considered.  '^  But 
admitting  the  inhumanity  of  this  procedure,"  says  Mr.  Yoakum, 
'*  whither  could  the  aborigines  fly  ?  To  drive  them  into  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  would  be  a  violation  of  treaty  obligations;  to 
force  them  into  Mexico  would  have  supplied  her  with  many  thousand 
exasperated  warriors,  infinitely  more  brave  and  daring  than  her  own 
people ;  and  to  massacre  them,  even  if  practicable,  would  have  savored 
of  unmixed  barbarity." 

choice  land,  set  apart  for  them  hy  the  United  States.  In  an  article  on  "  The  Indian 
Coon  try/'  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  August,  1886,  Mr.  Henry  £ing,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Cherokees,  says,  ^<  The  Cherokees  are  regarded  as  the  most  apt  and  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  Indians,  and  they  are  certainly  the  most  adroit  and  amhitious. 
They  may  be  said  to  he  the  governing  tribe.  Their  leading  men  are  exceptionally 
capable,  and  the  people  in  general  are  remarkable  for  their  vigor  and  alertness  of 
intellect.  They  maintain  admirable  public  schools,  two  seminaries,  and  an  orphan 
asylum ;  and  they  have  a  well-conducted  weekly  newspaper,  printed  mainly  in 
their  own  language,  after  an  alphabet  invented  by  a  Cherokee  genius  named  Se- 
quoyah, who  became  so  frightened  at  the  effects  of  his  contrivance,  the  Indians  say, 
and  felt  so  apprehensive  that  the  *  bad  medicine'  of  reading,  which  he  had  intro- 
duced, would  break  up  the  old  native  habits  and  destroy  his  people,  that  he  lapsed  into 
a  settled  melancholy,  and  wandering  off  to  Mexico,  died  there  of  a  broken  hearf 
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Notwithstanding  the  laige  and  increanng  sams  of  money  that  had 
been  expended,"  and  the  vigoroos  steps  taken  daring  the  previous 
sommer  of  this  year  to  chastise  the  depredating  bands  of  Indians  and 
to  drive  them  oat  of  the  coontry,  they  oontinaed  to  be  troableBome, 
and  to  harass  bender  settlers  all  along  the  entire  line  of  oar  eadensive 
fix>ntier. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Captain  Thomas  B.  Howard  encountered 
a  war-party  of  one  hundred  and  forty  well-moanted  prairie  Indiana 
The  rangers  came  upon  them  in  an  open  pnurie  between  the  San  Gabriel 
and  Little  Rivers.  A  skirmishing  fight  at  once  oisoed,  in  which  three 
or  foor  Indians  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  The  Texans  sue* 
eeeded  in  escaping  onhurt.*  Again  on  the  25th  of  December,  General 
Burleson  had  a  severe  engagement  with  a  party  of  Cherokeesi  on 
Cherokee  Creek,  in  San  Saba  Coonty.  When  come  upon  by  Burleson, 
they  sent  forward  one  of  their  number  with  a  message,  asking  to  have 
a  talk ;  but  believing  this  to  be  a  blind  in  order  to  gain  more  time  in 
which  to  prepare  to  defend  themselves,  Burleson  took  their  messenger 
into  custody.  Seeing  their  plans  thus  defeated,  they  at  once  opened  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  rangers,  who  now  attacked  them  with  such  vigor 
and  determination  that  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  leave  the  field, 
despite  their  desperate  efibrt  to  hold  their  position.  In  this  sangoinaiy 
engagement  six  warriora  were  left  dead  upon  the  field ;  besides  thes^ 
one  man  (the  messenger),  five  women,  and  nineteen  children  were  taken 
prisonera.  Among  the  captives  were  the  unfortunate  wife  and  children 
of  the  celebrated  Cherokee  chief,  Bowles,  who  had  been  killed  while 
bravely  fighting  for  the  disputed  rights  of  his  people  in  East  Texas. 
The  Texans  lost  in  this  fight  the  gallant  Captain  Lynch,  who  met  his 

*  Beport  of  James  H.  Starr,  Secretary  of  the  Treasary,  NoTember  8,  1839. 
In  a  speech  of  Senator  Busk,  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1854,  there  is  exhibited  a  statement  under  the  hand  of  James  B.  Shaw,  Con- 
troller of  Texas,  dated  March  20  of  that  year,  showing  the  expenses  incorred  by 
the  Bepublio  of  Texas  in  maintaining  peace  with  and  protecting  her  frontier  from 
the  incarsions  of  Indians  removed  thither  and  belonging  to  the  United  States.  As 
this  probably  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Texas  on 
account  of  Uie  Indians,  we  compile  from  it  the  following  table  of  Indian  appro- 
priations for  each  year : 

188n  Houston's  first  term |      f?«'^ 

1838  /  I      170,000 

1889  %  r  11,480,000 

1840  I  Lamar's  term \    1,027,819 

1841 J  I       96,000 

1842  ^  f     ^,000 

1848  \  Houston's  second  term •!        66,960 

1844  J  .1        17,142 

1846    Jones/sterm 946,000 

^  Thrairs  History  of  Texas,  part  vii.  p.  462.    Captain  Howard's  Beport, 
October  29,  1889. 
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nntiniely  fate  while  bravely  performing  his  duty  in  the  first  charge. 
^  These  conflicts/'  says  Mr.  Yoakum,  ^'  were  some  of  the  fruits  of  the 
*  Indian  policy'  of  those  days/'  Thus  closed  the  eventful  year  of  1839| 
which  might  properly  be  denominated  the  '^year  of  wars"  in  the  history 
of  Indian  wars  in  Texas. 

Jambs  T.  DeShieldb. 

Bbltov,  Tsxas. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 
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THE  RECENT  REBELLION  IN  THE  NORTH- 
WEST CANADA."^ 

ft 

The  rebellion  in  the  Northwest  Territories  would  appear  to  have 
aroused  little  interest  in  England.  Tel^rams  published  in  the  Lon- 
don newspapers  have  been  meagre  and  incorrect,  and,  owing  their 
origin  generally  to  American  sources,  have  been  frequently  misleading. 
All  eyes  at  home  have  been  fixed  on  the  more  stirring  events  in  the 
Soudan  or  in  the  probabilities  of  war  in  Afghanistan,  while  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Far  West,  undertaken  at  a  day^s  warning,  and  brilliantly 
brought  to  a  dose  in  a  few  weeks,  has  passed  by  almost  unnoticed. 

Having,  by  Greneral  Middleton's  request,  accompanied  him  to  the 
front'  as  chief  of  the  staff,  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  some  account  of 
his  operations  in  the  Saskatchewan,  which  may  not  be  without  interest 
To  understand  them,  let  us  glance  back  at  the  events  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  at  the  Ked  Biver  rebellion  of  1870. 

Louis  Kiel,  a  French  Canadian  half-breed,  through  the  influence 
of  Archbishop  Tach6,  was  educated  for  the  Roman  Oitholic  Church. 
Kiel  first  came  into  notice  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  when,  on  the 
transfer  of  Prince  Eupert's  Land  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to 
the  government  of  the  Dominion,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
French  half-breeds,  or  Metis,  as  they  are  called,  and  published  a  Bill 
of  Bights,  his  chief  assumption  being  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  no  legal  power  to  hand  over  land,  the  property  of  Metis  and 
Indians,  to  the  Dominion  government  without  their  formal  consent 
With  some  four  hundred  '^  breeds"  he  established  himself  at  Fort 
Garry,  a  Hudson's  Bay  post  at  the  junction  of  the  Bed  Biver  and 
Assiniboine.  He  there  proclaimed  a  provisional  government,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  which  was  the  execution,  or  rather  the  cold-blooded 
murder,  after  a  mock  trial,  of  Scott,  a  settler  who  had  dared  to  resist 
his  authority.  An  expedition  consisting  of  a  mixed  force  of  British 
and  Canadian  troops,  in  all  about  twelve  hundred  men,  was  organised 
for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1870  Colonel  Wolseley,  with  his  birch-bark  canoes  and  voyageurs, 
was  pushing  up  the  rapids  and  over  the  portages  of  the  Shebaudowan, 
and  threading  his  way  through  Bainy  Lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods, 

^  Beprinted  from  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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and  ¥nth  him  McNeill;  Kedvers  Buller,  and  Batler  were  sowing  the 
seed  of  future  laurels.  Wolseley  reached  Fort  Garry  in  August 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  gates  of  the  old  fort  stood  open.  Kiel 
had  fled  to  the  States.  He  was  tried  for  his  life,  and  outlawed  for  five 
years. 

Fort  Grarry,  the  palisaded  Hudson's  Bay  post  of  1870,  is  now  the 
important  city  of  Winnipeg ;  the  three  months  from  Toronto  to  the 
Red  River  by  boat  and  canoe  are  now  five  days,  in  the  luxurious  car- 
riages of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway;  and  Riel's  rebellion  of  1886 
has  taken  place  five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Fort  Grarry  of  1870^ 
while  the  Iroquois  and  the  voyageurs  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Upper 
Ottawa  have  faithfully  stood  by  their  chief  on  the  rapids  of  the  Nile. 

Byr  the  Manitoba  act  of  1870,  the  claims  of  the  Red  River  Metis 
were  justly  recognized.  Each  half-breed  born  in  the  province  before 
the  1st  of  July,  1870,  received  a  grant  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  land  in  satisfaction  of  his  half-breed  title.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
them  fell  back  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Dominion  officials  and  sought 
homes  still  farther  north,  among  their  near  relatives  the  Crees,  beyond 
the  Oreat  Salt  Plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan, — they  wished 
to  be  let  alone.  Now  their  bugbear,  the  red  tape  of  civilization,  has 
again  surrounded  them,  and  the  wilds  of  the  Northwest  have  given 
birth  to  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Assinaboia,  and  Athabasca, 
and  these  Metis  and  their  descendants  are  again  accused  of  rebellion. 

But  besides  the  Manitoba  '^breeds,"  many  whites  moved  north* 
wards.  The  line  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, lay  far  north  of  that  which  it  now  pursues,  and,  in  anticipation 
of  the  northern  route,  white  adventurers,  speculating  on  the  prospect 
of  future  fortunes  to  be  picked  up  along  the  line  of  railway,  settled  at 
Prince  Albert,  Battleford,  and  Edmonton..  When  the  route  was 
changed  they  found  themselves  en  Vair^  and  have  remained  to  sow  dis- 
content, and  to  spread  sedition,  should  opportunity  offer,  against  the 
common  enemy,  the  Dominion  government. 

Riel  having  long  since  completed  his  sentence  of  banishment,  was 
quite  within  the  law  when  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  Northwest 
daring  the  summer  of  1884 ;  and  though  his  arrival  there  was  jeal- 
ously watched  at  Ottawa,  he  was  believed  to  have  learned  wisdom 
dnring  his  sojourn  in  the  States,  and  no  harm  was  expected  from  his 
visit. 

At  Ottawa  the  winter  passed  without  a  whisper  of  uneasiness,  and 
it  was  not  till  late  in  March  that,  almost  without  warning,  we  found 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  an  organized  rebellion. 

The  Metis  of  the  Northwest  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  Manitoba  half-breeds, — viz.,  to  receive  grants  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres.    They  ask  that  patents  for  their  land  should  be  issued 
to  settlers  in  possession,  and  they  protest  against  the  form  of  govem- 
VoL.  XIII.— No.  6.  86 
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ment  land-BorveTing^  as  likely  to  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of 
their  farms  as  at  present  existing.  Acoording  to  the  old  French  cus- 
tom^ the  Metis  settlements  line  the  river-banks,  each  farm  having  a 
small  river  frontage,  and  extending  in  a  narrow  strip  a  considerable 
distance  inland.  It  is  aaserted  that  should  the  government  method  of 
surveying  in  squares  and  giving  grants  in  squares  be  insisted  on,  the 
river  frontages  will  in  many  cases  disappear  from  certain  farms,  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  much  unnecessary  annoyance  would  be  caused  by  a 
new  division  of  the  settlements.  The  Metis  say  that  it  is  now  some 
ten  years  since  they  first  pat  forward  their  claims,  and  that  they  have 
continued  ever  since  to  agitate  in  vain.  In  September,  1884,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  their  settiement  of  St  Laurent,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
the  following  Bill  of  Rights  agreed  upon : 

1.  The  subdivision  into  provinces  of  the  Northwest. 

2.  The  half-breeds  to  receive  the  same  grants  and  other  advantages 
as  the  Manitoba  half-breeds. 

3.  Patents  to  be  issued  at  once  to  the  settlers  in  possession, 

4.  The  sale  of  half  a  million  acres  of  Dominion  lands,  the  pro* 
ceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  in  the  half-breed  settlements 
of  schools,  hospitals,  and  similar  institutions,  and  to  the  equipment  of 
the  poorer  half-breeds  with  seed-grain  and  implements. 

6.  The  reservation  of  a  hundred  townships  of  swamp  land  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  children  of  half-breeds  during  the  next  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years. 

6.  A  grant  of  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  institutions,  to  be  conducted  by  the  nuns  in  each  half- 
breed  settlement. 

7.  Better  provision  for  the  support  of  the  Indians. 

The  purely  half-breed  dispute  practically  rested  on  three  points, — 
viz.,  the  grant  of  patents  for  lands  already  in  possession,  equal  claims 
with  Manitoba  '^  breeds,^'  and  objections  to  government  form  of  survey. 
But  there  is  also  a  feeling  in  the  Northwest,  not  at  all  confined  to 
Metis,  that  local  claims  and  interests  are  not  understood  or  sufficiently 
recognized  at  distant  Ottawa ;  and  the  feeling  would  have  been  more 
universally  pronounced  had  not  the  first  shot  fired  at  Duck  Lake  at 
once  alienated  the  loyal  settlers  from  the  Metis  cause. 

To  these  claims  and  assertions  Ottawa  answers  that  a  commission 
had  already  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  half-breed  claims ;  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  any  half-breed  legally  entitied  to  obtain  a  patent 
for  his  farm  by  following  the  ordinary  l^al  process ;  that  the  claims 
put  forward  for  the  Manitoba  settlement  are  made  by  the  very  men 
who  were  already  settled  with  in  1870 ;  and  that  the  government  form 
of  survey  can  and  will  be,  if  required,  so  arranged  as  not  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  the  river  frontages  and  farms, — in  fact,  that  '^tbe 
breeds''  have  no  case  at  all. 
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Now  that  the  rebellion  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  we  may  be  able 
to  look  behind  the  scenes,  and  to  account  for  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  final  outbreak.  We  shall  probably  discover  much  white  sedition. 
We  shall  see  that  Kiel  and  Gabriel  Dumont  were  not  counting  only 
on  their  half-breed  and  redskin  rifles,  but  on  the  support  of  white 
men,  who  they  had  been  gulled  into  believing  would  stand  by  them* 
Biel  put  his  fighting  men  in  his  first  line,  but  in  his  second  line  we 
may  perhaps  find  the  disappointed  white  contractor,  the  disappointed 
white  land-shark,  the  disappointed  white  farmer.  There  have  been 
much  bigger  interests  at  stake  than  Metis  claims. 

Warnings  of  the  coming  storm,  if  given,  had  been  underrated, 
when  news  arrived  in  Ottawa  on  March  22  that  Biel  had  seized  the 
mail-bags  near  Duck  Lake,  and  that  the  tel^raph  wire  was  cut 
between  Prince  Albert  and  Clarke's  Crossing. 

Prince  Albert  is  a  white  settlement  on  the  North  Saskatchewan, 
not  far  above  its  junction  with  its  southern  branch,  and  is  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Canada  Pacific 
Kailway.  Between  the  two  branches  of  the  river  is  the  reserve  of  the 
Cree  chief  '^  Beardy,"  and  along  the  south  branch  are  the  Metis  settle- 
ments of  St  Laurent  and  St.  Antoine  de  Padua,  while  to  the  south 
again  is  the  reserve  of  '^  One  Arrow.''  There  is  a  mounted  police  post 
at  Prince  Albert,  and  also  at  Fort  Carlton,  forty-two  miles  higher  up 
the  river.  At  Duck  Lake,  close  to  Fort  Carlton  and  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Biel  first  showed  his  hand. 

It  was  an  anxious  time,  for,  in  all  this  great  Northwest  territory, 
reaching  from  the  frontier  of  Manitoba  to  the  Bockies,  and  stretching 
Ceut  away  north  into  the  little  known  prairie  land  of  Athabasca  and 
Peace  River,  there  was  no  one  to  give  a  hand  to  the  women  and 
children  dotted  down  along  the  river-banks,  save  five  hundred  mounted 
police,  scattered  in  small  detachments  over  a  country  in  which  was  a 
population  of  over  thirty  thousand  Indians. 

The  bad  news  reached  Ottawa  on  the  22d  of  March.  On  the  23d, 
General  Middleton  started  for  Winnipeg  and  the  Northwest.  At 
that  time  not  a  shot  had  been  fired,  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  a 
display  of  force  the  rising  might  still  be  quelled  without  bloodshed ; 
but  on  the  28th  came  the  news  of  a  fight  between  a  detachment  of 
mounted  police  under  Major  Crozier  and  a  band  of  rebels  under  Biel, 
in  which  some  police  and  eleven  volunteers  from  Prince  Albert  were 
killed,  and  Major  Crozier  forced  to  retire  to  Fort  Carlton.  He  had 
left  the  fort  in  the  morning  with  about  one  hundred  men  to  secure 
some  stores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Duck  Lake.  He  was  met  by  Biel 
at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  rebels.  There  was  some  hasty  conver- 
sation between  the  leaders  on  either  side,  a  squabble,  and  then  a  shot. 
Who  fired  first  is  doubtful,  but  an  encounter  ensued,  in  which  Major 
Crozier  was  partially  surrounded,  and  fell  back  to  Fort  Carlton, 
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leaving  his  dead  on  the  field.  The  same  day  Colonel  Irvine,^  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  mounted  police,  joined  him  at  the  fort 
Putting  aside  the  loss  of  life,  the  affiiir  was  unfortunate,  as  the  actual 
collision  would  appear  to  have  been  avoidable,  or  at  any  rate  could 
have  been  postponed  till  after  the  junction  of  the  two  forces.  The 
mounted  police  burned  their  fort  at  Carlton,  and  retired  to  Prince 
Albert,  where  they  remained  till  Greneral  Middleton's  arrival,  after 
Kiel's  defeat  at  Batoches. 

With  Riel's  success  at  Duck  Lake,  the  white  settlements  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Battle  River,  Prince  Albert,  Battleford,  and  Ed- 
monton were  immediately  threatened  with  half-breed  and  Indian 
risings.  It  was  for  the  relief  of  these  distant  settlements  that  Greneral 
Middleton  had  to  provide. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  the  military  operations  which  fol- 
lowed on  Ceneral  Middleton's  departure  from  Ottawa,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  consider  the  connection  between  the  half-breed  rebellion  and 
the  Indian  fights  which  resulted  from  it. 

Biel  took  up  arms  for  the  Metis  cause,  nominally  so,  at  any  rate. 
Though  a  miserable  creature  himself,  he  named  his  price,  and  could 
have  been  bought  out  of  the  country  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  But 
he  posed  as  a  Metis  patriot, — ^the  Indians  were  not  directly  interested 
in  the  rebellion, — ^and  "  Poundmaker*'  and  "  Big  Bear*'  would  appear 
only  to  have  followed  the  instincts  of  their  race,  when  seeing,  as  thej 
thought,  Biel  successful,  they  were  tempted  by  the  love  of  fighting 
and  the  love  of  plunder,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  necessity  of  getting 
something  to  eat,  to  commit  depredations  for  which  no  doubt  they 
must  be  severely  punished.  Kiel  well  knew  the  assistance  which  the 
Indians  could  aiford  him,  and  by  at  once  driving  in  all  the  settlers' 
cattle  he  could  bribe  them  with  food,  and  they  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  resist  the  temptation.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed  Indians  with  him  at  Batoches. 
^'  Poundmaker"  and  ^^  Big  Bear,"  urged  on  by  Biel's  emissaries,  rose  at 
Battleford  and  Fort  Pitt.  Bobbery,  murder,  and  perhaps  a  few  atroc- 
ities they  have  committed,  but  grave  as  the  danger  was,  Canada  has 
escaped  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war.  The  great  nation  of  the  Black- 
feet,  the  Bloods,  and  the  Piegans  have  stood  by  her  loyally  in  her 
trouble,  while  their  hereditary  enemies  the  Crees,  closely  allied  by 
marriage  to  the  Metis,  have  only  partially  joined  the  rebel  cause. 
With  five  hundred  mounted  police  and  without  a  single  soldier  Canada 
has  ruled  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  frontiers  of  British  Columbia, 
and  she  may  well  be  proud  that  during  the  tenure  of  the  Northwest 
territories  previous  to  the  rebellion  of  this  summer  she  had  not  lost  a 
life  in  Indian  warfare* 

The  haters  of  the  red  man  should  remember  that  he  has  a  strong 
^  Colonel  Irvine  oommandB  the  Northwest  mounted  police. 
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case  against  the  white.  He  sees  his  hunting-groonds  surveyed  aod 
broken  up,  and  now  the  backbone  of  his  existence,  the  buffalo,  has 
vanished.  In  1883  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  buffiilo  robes 
were  sold  in  St.  Paul,  and  in  1884  three  hundred.  In  Canada  the 
buffalo  has  disappeared,  and  the  red  man,  confined  to  his  reserve,  is 
mainly  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  honesty  of  the  Indian  agencies, 
while  they  are  not  held  blameless  for  the  events  of  the  last  three 
months.  Granted  that,  half  starved,  the  red  man  cannot  attain  to  the 
Fenimore  Cooper  standard,  granted  that  his  race  is  doomed,  he  still 
exists,  and  was  once  the  ruler  of  the  soil.  '^  The  best  Indian  is  a  dead 
one,"  is  an  ignoble  sentiment  for  a  conquering  race.  We  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  there  has  been  no  general  Indian  rising,  and 
that  with  the  defeat  of  Riel  the  Indian  disturbance  collapsed. 

On  the  1st  of  April  I  joined  Greneral  Middleton  at  Qu'appelle,  a 
station  on  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway.  We  had  with  us  the  Ninetieth 
Battalion  from  Winnipeg,  the  Winnip^  Field  Battery,  and  two  nine* 
pounder  guns,  and  twenty-nine  mounted  scouts  recruited  from  the 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood, — in  all  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
men.  The  Indian  reserves  far  and  near  were  in  a  simmer  of  expecta- 
tion,  ^'  sitting  on  the  fence,''  as  the  Canadian  says.  Panic  was  spread* 
ing  among  the  white  settlements.  Telegrams  poured  in  hourly  to  the 
general  imploring  help  or  arms.  News  arrived  of  murders  by  Indians 
at  Battleford,  while  between  us  and  Biel  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  prairie.  A  blow  must  be  dealt  at  him  at  once  before  the 
further  spread  of  the  rebellion.  Troops  must  also  be  sent  to  succor 
Battleford  and  to  reassure  Edmonton.  Let  us  consider  the  military 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dominion  authorities  and  the  distances 
over  which  troops  would  require  to  move. 

Canada's  army  consists  of  a  military  force  of  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  not  including  the  reserve  militia.  The  force  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  volunteers,  sometimes  as  militia,  but  there  is  in  reality  no  such 
difference.  The  force  is  essentially  a  volunteer  force,  composed  of 
civilians  from  the  towns  and  country,  those  raised  in  the  former  being 
called  "  city  corps,"  and  in  the  latter  "  rural  corps."  The  amount  of 
drill  required  by  the  militia  act  for  each  man  is  about  sixteen  days  in 
two  years.  Many  of  the  rural  corps  are  not  called  out  annually,  and 
do  no  more  drill  than  that  required  of  them,  while  the  city  corps 
resemble  much  the  volunteer  corps  of  our  large  towns  at  home,  and 
drill  annually  as  arranged  by  their  commanding  officers.  The  men 
receive  fifty  cents  (two  shillings)  a  day  for  authorized  drill.  They  are 
armed  with  the  Snider  rifle.  In  addition  to  her  militia,  Canada  pos- 
sesses a  regular  force  enlisted  as  soldiers,  and  distributed  in  schools 
throughout  the  different  provinces  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
composed  as  follows :  Two  schools  of  artillery,  one  at  Quebec,  one  at 
Kingston,  each  possessing  two  field  guns  (9-pr.  B.M.L.);  a  cavalry 
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school  at  Point  Lewis,  Quebec;  and  three  infantry  schools,  viz.,  at 
Toronto,  St.  John's,  P.Q.,  and  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.  The  total 
strength  of  all  schools  combined  cannot,  by  the  militia  act,  exceed  seven 
hundred  and  ii%  men. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ninetieth 
(Winnipeg)  Battalion  and  a  field  battery  (two  guns)  from  Winnipeg, 
all  troops  would  be  required  to  move  up  from  Lower  Canada.  The 
Canada  Pacific  Railway  was  not  entirely  completed  along  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior ;  there  were  breaks  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
over  which  troops  would  have  to  march  or  to  be  conveyed  by  sleigh. 
With  that  exception,  there  was  railway  oommunication  from  Quebec  to 
the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  distance  from  Ottawa  to  Winnipeg  is,  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  thirteen  hundred  and  twelve  miles. 
From  Winnipeg  to  Calgarry,  eight  hundred  miles.  Troops  would  re- 
quire to  leave  the  railway  at  certain  stations  between  Winnipeg  and 
Calgarry,  and  march  across  the  prairie  to  the  threatened  points, — 
Prince  Albert,  Battleford,  and  Edmonton.  The  stations  selected  were: 
Calgarry,  for  the  Edmonton  column ;  Swifb  Current,  for  the  Battleford 
column  ;^  and  Qu'appelle  Station,  for  the  Prince  Albert  column.  To 
(xeneral  Strange  (late  R.A.)  was  given  the  command  of  the  troops  at 
Calgarry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Otter  commanded  the  Battleford  oolumn, 
and  General  Middleton  accompanied  the  troops  intended  to  attack  Riel, 
with  a  general  command  of  the  whole  force  in  the  field.  I  intend 
only  to  follow  the  movements  of  Ceneral  Middleton's  column. 

The  time  of  the  year  was  the  most  unpleasant  for  campaigning; 
the  winter  was  just  breaking  up,  snow  was  still  on  the  ground,  but  was 
rapidly  becoming  slush,  and  we  feared  that  with  each  succeeding  day 
the  trails  would  become  more  difficult.  It  was  evident  that  we  should 
draw  no  supplies  from  the  country  through  which  we  had  to  march. 
We  should  pass  no  settlements  of  any  importance,  and  though  the 
snow  would  soon  be  gone,  there  would  as  yet  be  no  grass  for  our 
horses.  We  should  have  to  carry  everything, — men's  rations,  hay  and 
com.  Army  transport  did  not  exist,  and  the  general  was  at  once 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  as  to  the  arrangements  for  feeding  the 
troops  about  to  take  the  field.  Providentially,  there  existed  in  the 
Northwest  a  ready-made  transport  and  supply  office.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  knew  the  country  and  its  customs,  and  where  to  obtain 
what  was  required.  The  company  agreed  to  furnish  transport  and 
supplies,  the  detailed  arrangements  being  left  with  the  officers  of  the 
expedition  selected  by  the  general.  To  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  to  the  untiring  zeal  and  the  organization  of  Captain  Bedson, 
General  Middleton's  chief  transport  officer,  a  large  share  of  the  saooeas 
of  the  expedition  is  due. 

*  From  Calgarry  to  Edmonton  is  a  march  of  one  handred  and  ninety-four 
miles.    From  Swift  Current  to  Battleford  is  a  march  of  two  hundred  miles. 
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Oar  transport  consisted  of  light  four-wheeled  wagons^  carrying 
about  one  and  a  half  tons,  with  two  horses, — ^the  horses,  as  a  rule, 
being  excellent.  The  Bell  farm  (a  farm  of  sixty  thousand  acres,  and 
one  of  the  great  agricultural  speculations  of  the  Northwest)  itself 
supplied  sixty  teams.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  we  paid 
ten  dollars  a  day  per  team,  but  latterly  the  price  was  somewhat  reduced. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  we  had  in  Greneral  Middleton's  line 
of  communications  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  teams,'  working  in 
perfect  order,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  depots. 

On  the  2d  of  April  Oeneral  Middleton  left  Qu'appelle  Station, 
and  marched  nineteen  miles  to  Fort  Qu'appelle,  a  Hudson's  Bay  post. 
He  halted  there  till  the  6th,  the  time  being  fully  occupied  in  rifle  prac- 
tice and  general  instruction  of  our  small  force,  and  in  organization  of 
transport. 

On  the  6th  we  commenced  our  march  in  earnest.  The  country  is 
not  difficult  for  troops.  Rolling  prairie  land,  covered  here  and  there 
more  or  less  thickly  with  poplar  ^^blufis,"^  it  resembles  much  an  Eng- 
lish park.  Engineered  roads  there  are  none,  but  there  are  few  bad 
gradients,  and  few  water-courses ;  and  luckily  for  us  the  frost  was  still 
deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  give  good  bottom  to  what  might  later  in 
the  season  have  proved  awkward  quagmires.  Tl^ough  the  season  was 
breaking,  the  cold  was  intense.  Our  tent-pegs  froze  fast  in  the  ground, 
and  we  had  to  cut  them  out  on  striking  camp.  Our  boots  froze  to  the 
stirrup-irons.  There  was  a  perpetual  high  wind,  rain,  and  an  occasional 
'' blizzard."'  But  the  troops  trudged  on  constantly,  doing  twenty  miles 
a  day.  At  night  we  formed  our  wagons  into  a  '^  corral,'^  after  the 
American  fashion,  wheel  to  wheel  and  poles  inwards,  with  the  teamsters, 
tents,  and  horses  inside  the  circle, — ^the  camp  outside  the  ^'  corral." 

Fire- wood  and  water  were  generally  to  be  found  in  abundance.  On 
the  13th  we  arrived  at  Humboldt.  Halted  the  14th,  marched  again 
the  16th.  The  general  was  anxious  to  secure  Clarke's  Crossing  on  the 
Saskatchewan  as  soon  as  possible.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  utilize  the 
river  as  a  line  of  communication,  and  the  crossing  as  an  advance  post 
was  therefore  important.  It  was  also  the  telegraph  line  between 
Battleford  and  Humboldt.  We  had  followed  the  wire  since  leaving 
Qu'appelle,  and  by  tapping  it  were  generally  in  communication  with 
Battleford  and  Ottawa. 

We  arrived  at  Clarke's  Crossing  on  the  17th,  having  marched  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles  in  twelve  days,  or  nearly  fifteen  miles 
a  day  including  halts,  and  nearly  eighteen  miles  a  day  exclusive  of 
halts.     We  found  there  a  small  white  settlement,  capable  of  afibrding 

*  A  team  means  a  pair  of  horses. 

4  *<  Bluff"  is  the  Northwest  term  for  a  wood.  **  Heavy  bluff"  meaos  thick 
wood. 

>  A  snow-storm  with  high  wind. 
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us  a  few  supplies  at  extravagant  prioes,  a  telegraph  station,  and  two 
ferry-boats,  or  '^soows/^  The  Saskatchewan  is  hereabout  three  hundred 
yards  across,  a  muddy,  rapid  river,  with  steep  banks  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  deep  mud  and  shingle  to  the  water^s  edge,  strewn 
with  huge  masses  of  ice  left  there  by  the  spring  freshets.  At  the  croes- 
ing  and  on  the  march  there  we  were  overtaken  by  A  Battery  from 
Quebec,  with  two  guns  (9  pr.  B.M.L.),  the  Tenth  Grenadiers  from 
Toronto,  and  Bolton's  Mounted  Infantry. 

The  force  destined  to  attack  Biel's  position  was  now  complete,  and 
was  composed  as  follows : 

AUiaalu. 

A  Battery  (Quebec),  2  9-pr.  B.M.L.  guns Ill 

0  Company,  Infantry  School  (Toronto) 45 

Tenth  Grenadiers  (Toronto) 267 

Ninetieth  (Winnipeg) 814 

Irregular  Corps  raised  from  f  Bolton's  Mounted  Infantry    .        .  70 

settlers*                        i^  French  Mounted  Scouts ...  29 

Total 886 

Our  line  of  communications  was  almost  unguarded.  We  had  been 
unable  to  spare  troops  to  look  after  the  Indian  reserves  at  Touchwood 
and  the  File  Hills.  Our  convoys  arrived  daily  without  escort,  and  we 
had  to  hope  that  the'  show  of  force  might  overawe  the  country  we  had 
left  behind  us. 

Our  information  was  invariably  bad.  We  found  more  certainly 
every  day  that  reports  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  were  quite  unre* 
liable ;  our  maps  were  faulty,  and  the  hugeness  of  the  country  would 
seem  to  have  eliminated  from  the  settler's  mind  all  power  of  estimating 
distances,  while  it  had  strangely  developed  his  faculty  of  imagination. 
The  incorrectness  of  the  detailed  information  we  got  from  time  to  time 
from  persons  who  should  have  been  well  informed  was  maddening.  It 
was,  however,  evident  that  Kiel  had  left  the  neighborhood  of  Duck 
Lake,  and  had  established  himself  on  the  east  side  of  the  Saskatchewan 
at  Batoches  Ferry.  We  were  told  that  the  main  body  of  the  *'  breeds" 
were  there,  and  that  they  had  strengthened  their  position  with  rifle- 
pits.  The  Indian  portion  of  Kiel's  force  were  reported  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  opposite  Batoches.  As  there  was  a  good  ferry 
at  that  place,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  moving  to  whatever  side 
he  pleased.  "  Beardy"  and  "  One  Arrow,"  the  Cree  chiefs,  had  joined 
him,  and  also  the  "  Whitecap"  Sioux  from  Saskatoon.  He  was  reported 
to  have  with  him  about  five  hundred  men,  badly  armed,  half  of  whom 
were  Indians,  and  the  other  half  French  half-breeds.  He  had  estab- 
lished a  provisional  government,  with  a  council  at  Batoches,  and  had 
put  the  direction  of  military  matters  into  the  hands  of  Gabriel  Dumont, 
a  well-known  buffalo-hunter  and  crack  rifle-shot. 

*  Both  these  corps  were  called  the  Scouts* 
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From  Clarke's  Crossing  to  Batoches  is  thirty-three  miles.  The  trail 
along  the  east  bank  was  reported  clear  of  wood  to  Gabriel's  Crossing 
(twenty-eight  miles);  after  which  it  was  said  to  enter  thick  bush^  and 
to  be  very  dangerous.  The  trail  along  the  west  bank  passed  through 
an  open  country  to  nearly  opposite  Batoches,  where  it  also  entered  the 
bush.  The  general  decided  to  divide  his  force  and  to  advance  by  the 
trails  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Biel  would  then,  if  defeated  on  either 
side,  be  unable  to  make  good  his  retreat  by  crossing  the  river.  We  also 
intercepted  his  line  of  retreat  to  the  States,  while  if  he  attempted  to  go 
north  he  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  Colonel  Irvine's  scouts  from  Prince 
Albert. 

On  the  18th  Bolton's  Mounted  Infantry  reconnoitred  the  trail  on 
the  east  bank.  The  day  was  stormy,  snowing  hard,  but  we  succeeded 
in  taking  three  Sioux  Indians  of  Whitecap's  band,  who  proved  to  be 
two  sons  of  the  chief  and  his  son-in-law.  On  the  22d  French's 
scout  went  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  again  came  on  Riel's 
scouts,  and  exchanged  a  few  shots.  By  the  evening  of  the  23d  we 
had,  with  much  labor,  by  means  of  a  roughly  contrived  ferry,  succeeded 
in  passing  over  to  the  opposite  bank  the  troops  to  form  the  western 
column. 

Our  force  was  pretty  equally  divided.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monti- 
zambert,  of  the  Canadian  Artillery,  commanded  the  western  force, 
consisting  of  the  Tenth  Grenadiers,  the  Winnipeg  Field  Battery  and 
two  guns,  a  detachment  from  A  Battery,  and  fifly  mounted  men  of  the 
Irregular  Corps.  The  general  remained  on  the  east  bank,  and  had 
with  him  the  Ninetieth  A  Battery  and  two  guns,  forty  men  of  the 
Infantry  School,  and  fifty  of  Bolton's  Mounted  Infantry ;  each  column 
was  about  four  hundred  strong.  I  accompanied  the  western  force.  A 
scow^  had  orders  to  follow  us  down  the  river,  taking  with  it  a  small 
boat  in  case  we  wished  to  communicate. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  both  columns,  within  sight  of  each 
other,  commenced  their  march  down  the  river.  The  weather  was 
getting  much  warmer,  and  the  prairie  was  already  dotted  with  flowers. 
In  the  evening  we  camped  opposite  each  other,  the  general's  force  at  a 
small  settlement  called  Mackintosh's  farm. 

As  Colonel  Montizambert's  column  was  very  short  of  hay  and  corn, 
I  crossed  the  river  early  on  the  24th,  and  arranged  for  some  to  be 
sent  over  to  us  by  means  of  the  scow,  and,  after  breakfasting  with  the 
general,  returned  to  the  western  bank.  I  had  hardly  got  into  camp 
when  our  scouts  reported  firing  on  the  bank  I  had  just  left.  We  soon 
distinctly  heard  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  firing  of  Middleton's 
guns,  and  following  the  sound  moved  down  the  river-bank.  But  the 
bush  was  thick,  and  we  had  to  guard  against  attack  ourselves.  The 
smoke  from  the  guns  was  clearly  visible,  and  soon  a  mounted  man 

T  A  large  flat-bottomed  boat. 
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came  down  to  the  opposite  bank  and  called  over  to  as  to  oome  acroas. 
The  river  was  broad  and  rapid ;  fording  it  was  oat  of  tbe  qaestioo, 
and  the  scow  was  some  distance  bdiind  as  waiting  to  load  with  haj. 
We  at  last  got  her  down,  and  picking  oar  way  throagh  tiie  ioe 
boulders,  I  crossed  with  one  company  of  the  Tenth  Crrenadiers  and 
some  scouts,  forced  our  way  throagh  the  thick  wood  and  op  the  ste^ 
bank  on  the  opposite  side,  and  joined  the  general  aboat  1  POf.  After 
a  hard  tussle  he  had  beaten  back  a  rebel  attack,  and  was  doing  his  best 
to  force  them  from  their  rifle-pits  in  a  deep  ravine  called  Fish  Creek. 
He  had  been  attacked  soon  after  striking  his  camp  at  Mackintosh's 
farm.  Bolton's  Mounted  Infantry,  pushed  well  to  the  front,  had  beea 
suddenly  fired  on.  The  trail  crosses  Fish  Creek,  and  it  was  probably 
the  rebel  intention  that  his  column  should  descend  into  the  creek 
before  it  was  attacked ;  bat  our  scouts,  in  extended  order,  had  turned 
each  copsewood  as  they  came  to  it,  and  the  hidden  enemy,  probably 
not  liking  to  allow  men  to  pass  his  flanks,  fired  too  soon  and  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  The  general  had  time  to  get  up  his  infantry  and 
guns,  and,  though  attacked  on  both  his  flanks,  he  drove  them  bade. 
But  immediately  to  his  front,  in  a  deep  hollow  of  flie  wooded  ravine, 
were  rifle-pits  commanding  the  trail,  and  from  these  the  rebels  never 
budged.  Our  men  lined  the  crest  of  the  ravine,  and  fired  into  the 
pits.  We  sent  our  two  nine-pounders  across,  and  took  them  in  reverse 
with  case  shot,  but  in  vain.  And  all  day  long,  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed, the  rebels  picked  off  our  men.  The  general  was  shot  through 
his  fur  cap.  Both  his  aides-de-camp  were  wounded,  one  having  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  my  orderly's  horse  was  shot.  Evening 
was  coming  on,  and  we  had  lost  heavily.  The  general  decided  that  to 
rush  the  pits  would  entail  a  heavy  loss  of  life,  which  the  advantage 
gained  would  not  in  any  way  repay,  and  he  decided  to  pitch  his  camp. 
We  chose  a  place  half  a  mile  from  the  creek,  near  the  Saskatchewan, 
on  a  fine  open  piece  of  prairie.  Two  more  companies  of  the  Tenth 
Grenadiers  and  the  Winnipeg  Field  Battery  had  joined  us  late  in  the 
afternoon ;  but  all  the  transport  of  the  western  column  was  still  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  with  it  were  only  fifty  scouts  and  one 
company  of  the  Tenth. 

Night  came  on  with  pelting  rain.  None  of  us  are  likely  to  forget 
the  dark  wet  night  of  the  24th,  close  to  the  deep  ravine,  still  holding, 
for  all  we  knew,  a  concealed  enemy,  and  with  us  nothing  but  raw 
troops,  totally  unaccustomed  to  night  work,  and  hampered  by  wounded 
men,  or  the  bright  moonlight  and  the  false  alarm  of  the  26th,  when 
Darcy  Baker,  of  the  scouts,  lying  badly  wounded,  sprang  up,  called 
for  his  rifle  and  his  horse,  and  fell  back  dead.  We  thought  we  had 
come  out  for  a  picnic,  and  it  was  impossible  to  help  feeling  that  war's 
hardships  are  doubly  cruel  to  the  civilian  soldier. 

On  the  26th  we  did  nothing.     We  wanted  breathing  time.    On 
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the  26th  a  strong  party  went  to  the  soene  of  the  fight,  and  recovered 
two  of  our  men  whom  we  had  left  dead.  They  were  not  scalped,  and 
had  not  been  touched.  We  found  two  dead  Indians,  and  fifty-five 
dead  or  dying  rebel  ponies.  The  enemy  had  evidently  left  the  neigh- 
borhood. Our  own  loss  was  ten  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  and  forty- 
seven  wounded,  out  of  about  four  hundred  men  engaged.  The  rebel 
loss,  as  subsequently  ascertained,  was,  I  believe,  six  killed  and  about 
fiftieen  or  sixteen  wounded.  The  main  body  of  their  whole  force  had 
probably  been  brought  against  us. 

Late  in  the  aft;emoon  our  half-breed  interpreter,  Peter  Houri,  had 
called  over  the  edge  of  the  ravine  to  the  men  in  the  pits,  ^^  Is  Grabriel 
Dumont  there?"  Answer,  "  Yes."  "  Are  there  many  of  you  there?" 
** There  are  plenty  of  us  left."  "Will  you  have  a  talk  with  me?" 
No  answer.  We  believed  that  the  rebels  were  fighting  on  the  orders 
of  Gabriel  Dumont,  but  that  Kiel  himself  was  not  present.  The  Metis 
had  met  us  on  the  frontier.  Fish  Creek  is  the  boundary  of  the  half- 
breed  settlement  San  Antoine  de  Padua. 

We  halted  at  Fish  Creek  till  the  7th  of  May,  hoping  daily  for  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  "  Northcote"  from  Swift  Current  with  men  and 
supplies ;  but  the  Saskatchewan  played  us  very  false,  and  owing  to 
shallow  water  and  sand-banks  there  was  tantalizing  delay.  We  made 
frequent  reconnoissances  with  our  mounted  scouts,  and  found  that  the 
oountry  was  deserted  to  below  GabriePs  Crossing,  some  ten  miles  from 
oor  camp.  All  along  the  river-banks  we  found  comfortable  farm- 
houses, whose  Metis  owners  had  fled. 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  "Northcote"  arrived,  bringing  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  two  companies  of  the  Midland 
Battalion,  under  Colonel  Williams,  and  a  Gratling  gun,  with  Captain 
Howard,  an  American  officer  who  had  been  sent  with  it  from  the 
Gratling  factory  at  St.  Paul,  to  explain  its  working.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Van  Straubenzee  also  came  in  the  "  Northcote,"  and  assumed  command 
of  the  infantry  of  the  force. 

After  Fish  Creek  the  general  decided  to  reunite  his  forces,  and  the 
column  on  the  west  bank  rejoined  him.  On  the  7th  he  struck  his 
camp  and  marched  to  GrabriePs  Crossing,  some  six  miles  from  Batoches ; 
and  on  the  8th  left  CktbrieFs  Crossing,  and  instead  of  keeping  to  the 
river  trail  marched  straight  away  from  the  river  till  he  reached  the 
open  prairie,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  across  country,  picking  his 
own  line,  till  he  struck  the  main  trail  from  Humboldt  to  Batoches,  some 
eight  miles  from  that  place,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  open  prairie 
just  opposite  the  bush.®    There  would  appear  to  be  a  belt  of  bush 

>  We  had  been  led  to  believe  that  by  leaving  the  river-bank  we  should  avoid 
•ome  dangerous  bush,  and  by  crossing  the  open  prairie  could  arrive  at  a  point  in 
the  open  tolerably  near  Batoches.  The  information  was  not  correct,  and  we  camped 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  farther  than  we  expected  from  Batoches ;  but  the  bush 
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commenciDg  near  Fish  Creek,  and  ranning  parallel  to  the  river  for  a 
breadth  of  some  miles.  We  had  avoided  it  so  far,  bat  now  had  to  pass 
through  it  to  reach  Batoches.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  we  poshed 
the  mounted  infantry  some  five  miles  through  the  bush  towards  Bato- 
ches, putting  to  flight  some  rebel  scouts,  and  returning  to  camp  iu  the 
evening. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  marclied  to  attack  Batoches.  We 
left  our  camp  standing,  and  took  with  us  every  available  man.  The 
"Northoote,"  with  thirty-five  men  of  C  Company,  had  been  told  to  drop 
down  the  river  from  (jabrieFs  Crossing,  and  be  ofiT  Batoches  at  8  ajc. 
on  the  9th,  so  as  to  intercept  Biel  should  he  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 
She  was  to  get  into  action  as  soon  as  possible  after  8  A.M.,  and  to 
make  any  diversion  she  could  in  our  favor.  We  hoped  to  attack  oo 
the  land  side  at  the  same  time.  Reveille  sounded  at  4  A.M.,  and  we 
marched  between  5  a.m.  and  6  a.m.  on  a  lovely  spring  morning. 

Ordsb  of  Mabch. 

Bolton's  Moan  ted  Infantiy  extended  with  Mounted  Infantry  supports  to  extended 

men  on  both  flanks. 

Main  body  of  Bolton's  Mounted  Infantry. 

Gatling  g^n. 

Advanced  guard  Tenth  Grenadiers. 

Ninetieth  Battalion. 

A  Battery :  two  9-pr.  B.M.L.  guns. 

Two  Companies  Midland  Battalion. 

Winnipeg  Field  Battery :  two  9-pr.  B.M.L.  guns. 

Ammunition  wagons. 

Ambulance. 

French  Scouts. 

At  8  A.M.  we  heard  the  ^^  Nortboote'^  whistling,  and  she  soon  com- 
menced a  sharp  musketry  fire.  At  the  same  time  we  struck  the  river- 
bank,  and  found  ourselves  in  more  open  ground,  almost  in  what  may 
be  called  the  suburbs  of  the  Batoches  settlement.  We  got  up  oar 
field-guns,  opened  fire  on  the  houses,  and  pushed  on  with  a  company 
of  the  Tenth  Grenadiers  extended.  The  trail  here  runs  close  to  the 
river-bank,  which  is  high  and  precipitous,  covered  with  bush  to  the 
water's  edge.  We  soon  found  ourselves  on  an  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  priest's  house,  which  was  full  of 
priests  and  nuns  and  half-breed  women  and  children.  From  here 
you  could  see  right  into  the  settlement,  which  lay  in  a  hollow  below 
us,  fringed  with  thick  "  bluff," — Biel's  council-house  in  the  centre  of 
the  hollow  some  *eight  hundred  yards  from  us.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  river  were  the  numerous  "  tepees"  •  of  an  Indian  camp.    We  opened 

through  which  we  had  to  pass  was  probably  not  so  dangerous  as  if  we  had  oontinued 
by  the  river  trail. 
'Indian  tents. 
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fire  on  his  ooancil-house.  Two  guns  had  been  moved  off  the  trail  a 
few  yards  down  the  bank,  which  was  not  here  so  steep,  in  order  to  get 
a  better  range  at  the  houses ;  Howard^  with  his  Glatling  gun^  was  there 
too.  A  scout  reported  to  me  that  he  had  been  fired  on  from  a  rifle-pit 
on  our  right  front;  but  we  had  met  with  little  opposition,  when  sud- 
denly there  was  a  shrill  war-whoop  of  many  voices  under  the  muzzle 
of  the  right-hand  gun.  Unseen,  the  Crees  had  crept  almost  to  the 
guns.  There  was  a  general  hurried  move  to  the  open,  when  the  rattle 
of  the  Gatling  and  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  war-whoop  told  that 
Howard  had  not  moved. 

Between  us  and  the  settlement  in  the  hollow  was  this  belt  of  bush ; 
and  all  day  long  from  it  came  a  nasty  galling  fire,  assisted  by  a  drop- 
ping cross-fire  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  the  afternoon 
the  rebels  set  light  to  the  bush  in  front  of  us,  and  a  great  cloud  of 
smoke  and  fire  moved  down  towards  the  church.  We  took  our  wounded 
from  the  church  and  placed  them  in  wagons  ready  to  move,  for,  hard 
pressed,  we  could  not  gain  an  inch.  We  had  no  supports;  things 
looked  critical,  and  there  was  eight  miles  of  bush  between  us  and  our 
camp. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  sent  by  the  general  to  the  telegraph  station 
at  Humboldt  (sixty-five  miles).  How  the  little  column  gallantly 
forced  its  way  into  Batoches  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  is  now  a  part 
of  Canadian  history.  It  lost,  in  the  three  days'  fighting,  nine  killed 
and  thirty  wounded,  the  rebel  loss  being  fifty-one  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  wounded.'® 

On  the  15th  Biel  surrended  to  Middleton's  scouts.  His  chief  lieu- 
tenant, Gabriel  Dumont,  escaped  across  the  frontier.  The  rebellion 
was  practically  at  an  end.  ^' Poundmaker"  surrendered  to  General 
Middleton,  at  Battleford,  on  the  26th.  Greneral  Strange  had  guaranteed 
the  safety  of  Edmonton,  and  though  the  pursuit  of  "  Big  Bear''  gave 
the  troops  more  hard  work,  all  cause  for  anxiety  had  disappeared  with 
Kiel's  defeat  at  Batoches. 

The  trial  of  Biel  at  Begina  will  now  bring  to  light  the  secret  his- 
tory of  the  rebellion.  We  shall  learn  what  the  intentions  of  the  rebel 
leaders  were  had  they  been  successful, — did  they  mean  to  proclaim  a 
Saskatchewan  republic,  or  had  they  any  idea  of  asking  for  imperial 
protection,  or  had  they  no  plan  at  all  ?  Bid,  as  a  Metis,  will  probably 
say  that  in  insurrection  lay  the  only  certainty  of  insuring  attention  to 
Metis  wrongs,  that  he  resisted  the  injustice  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment and  the  Dominion  police ;  but  he  may  possibly  assure  us  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  queen,  for  among  Indians  "  the  queen,"  the  "  great 
mother,"  is  venerated,  and  the  Metis  may  share  the  same  feeling. 

After  Fish  Creek  a  man  of  the  Ninetieth  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper 

^  These  numbers  haye,  no  doubt,  since  been  officially  corrected. 
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which  he  broaght  to  me.  The  rebel  leaders  had  feasted  before  the  fight, 
and  this  was  their  programme  for  the  evening : 

Proo&amme. 
1*.    Souper. 
2*^.  Dessert. 

8^.  La  SantS  de  la  Reine. 

4"«.  La  Sant^  de  M.  Louis  Kiel  et  Taddress  de  M.  Phillippe  Ghirnot." 
5"*.  La  Sant^  des  Dames. 

The  queen  first,  and  then  Lonis  Riel.  It  looks  as  if  the  rebels  still 
claimed  allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  We  shall  also  learn  how  mach 
bad  times  among  the  farming  whites  of  the  Saskatchewan  may  have 
influenced  their  sympathy  with  the  '^  breeds.'^ 

On  the  whole,  the  rebellion  will  do  good.  It  will  render  necessaiy 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  system  of  government  of  the  Northwest, 
the  system  of  Indian  agencies,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the 
future  ruling  of  the  country.  Immigration  may  be  checked  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  in  future  the  immigrant  will  be  safer  than  he  has  ever  been 
before.  Prince  Albert  and  Battleford  have  no  doubt  suffered  heavily, 
but  settlers  generally  will  have  benefited  by  the  visit  of  the  troops, 
while  the  insurrection  has  united  in  one  common  cause  all  the  proviooes 
of  the  Dominion ;  battalions  from  Manitoba,  Ontario,  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  Quebec  have  served  side  by  side  in  the  field ;  and  while 
French  Canadians  may  reasonably  hope  that  their  blood  relations  may 
have  a  fair  trial,  they  have  as  loyally  condemned  the  rebellion  as  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

The  military  experience  gained  will  be  valuable.  When  the  cam* 
paign  commenced  the  militia  department  knew  nothing  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  its  officers  in  the  field ;  now  many  reputations  have  been 
made,  and  it  will  know  in  future  what  commanders  it  can  rely  on* 
The  faults  of  the  militia  system  have  been  brought  into  relief,  and 
every  good  Canadian  soldier  must  hope  that  the  department  which  has 
done  so  well  will  seize  the  opportunity  of  disallowing,  once  for  all,  the 
unmilitary  outside  influences  which,  through  custom,  have  so  often  pre- 
vailed in  purely  military  questions. 

It  has  been  General  Middleton's  lot  to  command  the  first  volunteer 
or  civilian  soldiers  who  have  been  in  action.  And  most  gallantly  have 
men  and  officers  done  their  work.  The  men  of  his  force  were  almost 
universally  of  the  same  class  as  our  English  volunteers,— clerks  in 
offices,  mechanics,  tradesmen.  They  were  not  soldiers  by  trade.  Ex- 
cellent material,  splendid  marchers,  apt  to  learn,  possessed  of  moch 
handiness  and  ingenuity,  especially  with  the  axe,  but  unaccustomed  to- 
the  work  required  of  them,  and  with  no  time  allowed  them  to  gain 
experience,  they  went  straight  from  their  homes  into  action.    The  risk 

^  Biel'8  private  secretary. 
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of  mach  loss  of  life  in  a  foroe  so  composed  is  an  exceptionally  heavy 
risk  for  a  commander  to  incur^  and  no  man  in  General  Middleton's 
column  is  likely  to  forget  their  chief's  generous  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  his  troops.  An  unseen  enemy  is  always  a  trying  one,  especially  for 
an  inexperienced  force. 

The  Metis  never  showed  themselves;  but  though  good  shots  at  short 
ranges^  in  other  points  they  were  contemptible.  They  never  attacked 
a  convoy,  they  never  cut  the  wire  behind  us,  and  though  Indians  and 
'^  breeds"  are  born  mounted  infantry,  who  can  shoot  as  well  from  their 
horses  as  on  foot,  they  never  harassed  us  on  the  march.  Possibly  the 
want  of  grass  for  their  horses,  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season,  may 
account  for  this,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  they  intended  only  to  defend 
their  homes  against  invasion.  At  Fish  Creek  they  met  us  on  their 
frontier,  at  Batoches  they  fought  us  on  their  own  doorstep.  They  were 
badly  armed  with  a  certain  number  of  repeating  Winchester  rifles,  but 
many  old  smooth-bores,  they  were  shorof  ammunition,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  force  with  Riel  ever  numbered  seven  hundred  men, 
Indians  and  ^^  breeds''  combined.  The  prisoners  they  took  they  treated 
well,  and  they  respected  the  dead. 

As  a  military  achievement  the  success  of  the  campaign  has  been 
brilliant.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Caron,  minister  of  militia,  may  justly  be 
proud  of  the  department  which  between  the  23d  of  March  and  the 
20th  of  May  placed  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen  men  in 
the  field,  the  whole  of  which  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  Winnip^ 
Corps  and  the  irregular  mounted  troops,  were  sent  from  Lower  Canada, 
A  oomplete  system  of  transport  for  three  columns  marching  at  great 
distances  from  each  other  had  to  be  organized ;  and  six  weeks  after 
General  Middleton's  departure  from  Fort  Qu'appelle,  Biel  had  been 
brought  a  prisoner  into  his  camp.  From  Ottawa  to  Qu'appelle  is  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles.  From  Qu'appelle  to 
Batoches  is  a  march  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  miles.  Lord 
Wolseley  left  Toronto  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1870,  and  had  arrived  at 
Fort  Garry  on  the  24th  of  August,  three  months.  In  1885  the  last 
troops  ordered  out  left  Montreal  for  the  front  on  the  11th  of  May,  and 
arrived  at  Winnip^  on  the  20th  of  May,  nine  days.  So  much  has 
fifteen  years  of  civilization  and  a  railway  done  for  Canada. 

Melgukd* 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SLOOP'OF-WAR  '' VINCENNESr ^  CIRCUM- 
NAVIGATING,   1833-1S36. 

CHAPTER  L 

NORFOLK  TO  VALPARAISO. 

Our  Destination — Slow  Sailing — The  Ship  on  Fire — Bio^'Bound  the  Horn — Com- 
modore Porter's  Thrilling  Sxperience — Ours — Yalparaiso—No  Band,  no  Fun. 

The  United  States  sloop-of-war  "  Vincennes/*  Commander  John  H. 
Aulick  captain^  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  November  6,  1833, 
under  orders  to  join  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  act  as  the  flag-ship  of 
Commodore  Alexander  S.  Wadsworth,  and  to  ultimately  continue  a 
circumnavigating  cruise,  without  any  particular  object  in  view,  withoot 
the  commodore. 

In  four  or  five  days  after  we  left  the  Capes  of  Virginia  we  grt 
into  a  pleasant  climate  for  this  time  of  the  year,  though  our  course  was 
nearly  east,  and  we  were  forced  to  continue  so  by  adverse  winds  till 
we  were  two-thirds  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  sailing  of  the  ship  had  been  greatly  injured  by  taking  in  heavj 
iron  tanks,  in  the  place  of  casks,  for  water.  But  the  delicious  water 
we  had  was  certainly  some  compensation.  Our  bad  sailing  and  head- 
winds caused  us  to  make  a  long  passage  of  fifty-eight  days  to  Bio.  A 
ship  that  left  New  York  seventeen  days  after  we  did  got  in  with  ns. 

^  During  this  cruise  of  the  *'  Yincennes"  the  following  officers  were  at  different 
times  on  duty  on  her :  Captain,  John  H.  Aulick ;  Lieutenants,  John  A.  Csrr, 
Theodorus  Bailey,  Bobert  L.  Browning,  Edmund  M.  Bussell,  Joseph  Lanmsn, 
Charles  H.  Bell;  Master,  Samuel  P.  Lee;  Captain  Marines,  A.  N.  Breroort; 
Lieutenant  Marines,  A.  H.  Gillespie  ;  Passed  Midshipmen,  John  S.  MissrooAi 
Bobert  Handy,  Theodore  P.  Green  ;  Surgeons,  Dr.  Augustus  A.  Adee,  Dr.  Andrev 
B.  Cook,  Dr.  James  C.  Palmer,  Dr.  J.  Fred.  Sickels ;  Pursers,  Edw.  T.  Dunn, 
Edw.  N.  Cox;  Midshipmen,  John  J.  Almy,  Washington  A.  Bartlett,  Albert  G. 
Clary,  John  B.  Dale,  Stephen  Decatur,  William  A.  Parker,  H.  Qansevoort,  John 
Hall,  John  Cassin  Henry,  William  A.  Jones,  Oliver  H.  Perry,  John  H.  Sherborne, 
Strong  B.  Thompson,  John  Carroll,  Charles  Sperry,  George  Butterfield,  S.  L- 
Hannegan,  W.  Gwathmey,  Eugene  Bogers,  James  S.  Biddle ;  Boatiwain,  John 
Morris ;   Gunner,  Charles  Cobb ;  Carpenter,  John  Green. 
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This  hardly  gives  one  faith  in  Chaplain  Stewart's  assertion,  in  his 
"  Visit  to  the  South  Seas''  on  this  ship,  when  he  says,  "  The  *  Vin- 
oennes,'  a  sloop  of  twenty-four  guns,  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
vessel  of  her  class,  and  the  fastest  sailer  in  our  navy." 

About  the  tenth  day  out  the  ship  took  fire, — always  a  terrible  thing 
at  sea.  A  little  after  dark,  while  we  were  seated  round  our  tea-table, 
listening  to  some  yam  of  Mr.  Missroon's  telling,  we  were  alarmed  by 
a  most  horrid,  hellish  yell  from  the  main  hatchway,  and  a  hurried  rush 
of  feet  on  deck. 

Frightful  cries  of  "  murder  I"  "  fire !"  started  us  from  the  table,  and 
our  bright  sabres  were  instantly  glistening  in  the  candle-light.  Our 
first  impression  was  that  the  crew  had  mutinied,  and  we  hurried  on 
deck  to  quell  the  riot.  But  there,  at  a  glance,  we  saw  the  true  situ- 
ation. A  large  fiame  issued  from  the  main  hold  and  illumined  the 
affrighted  faces  of  the  terror-stricken  crew.  All  had  crowded  for* 
ward  in  their  fright  to  get  as  far  from  the  flames  and  the  magazine  as 
they  could,  and  had  carried  such  officers  before  them  who  were  loung* 
ing  about  the  gangways. 

From  Mr.  Brevoort's  account  of  the  panic, — for  he  was  one  of  those 
standing  by  the  gangway, — the  rush  of  the  crew  was  as  irresistible  as  a 
Paris  mob,  one  of  which,  some  years  ago,  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  encounter, 
while  with  my  wife  on  the  way  to  our  hotel  from  the  theatre,  when  we 
were  captured,  along  with  many  of  the  mob,  by  the  gendarmes,  and 
locked  up  for  several  days  before  we  could  get  a  hearing  and  a  re- 
lease. 

When  we  had  gained  the  spar-deck,  one  glance  convinced  us  that 
fire-buckets  were  more  useful  than  swords,  so  they  were  at  once  thrown 
aside.  The  officer  of  the  deck.  Lieutenant  Bailey,  was  roaring  to  the 
crew,  '^  Silence  I  silence !"  while  Commodore  Wadsworth,  with  another 
trumpet,  was  thundering  out,  ^^  Beat  to  quarters  I  beat  to  quarters  I" 
which  was  for  a  while  as  little  heeded  as  Mr.  Bailey's  order ;  for  the 
drummer  and  fifer  had  been  carried  forward,  either  by  the  crowd  or 
fright,  and  could  not  for  some  time  obey  the  commodore's  order. 
Finally  the  drum  and  fife  brought  every  man  and  officer  to  his  station, 
when  a  division  of  firemen  was  called  away,  which  soon  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  fire.  Investigation  showed  that  a  man  had  gone 
with  a  lighted  candle  to  get  some  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  had  spilled 
a  quantity  of  it,  which  somehow  he  ignited. 

Without  other  accident,  or  anything  of  especial  interest,  we  arrived 
at  Eio  de  Janeiro  January  4,  1834,  to  fill  with  water  and  provisions. 
I  had  never  been  at  Kio  before,  and  the  scenery  round  its  harbor  and 
dty  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  it  was  the  most  romantic  port  I 
had  ever  seen.  Here  we  met  many  old  navy  friends,  among  them 
Captain  Zangzinger,  Lieutenant  Pinkham,  and  Lieutenant  Duiyee. 
My  first  visit  on  shore  was  with  Dr.  Cook,  who  was  attached  to  the 
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Brazil  squadron,  and  had  many  aoquaintanoes  here,  and  oar  invitations 
to  dine  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whom  we  should 
oblige.  This  was  the  beginning  of  many  pleasant  days  for  me  here. 
After  a  stay  of  ten  days,  we  set  sail,  on  January  14,  to  ^'  round  the 
Horn,"  and  in  fifty-five  days  from  Rio,  and  four  months  and  two  days 
from  the  United  States,  we  arrived  at  Valparaiso.  There  never  was, 
probably,  a  ship  that  had  more  pleasant  weather  sailing  such  a  dis- 
tance. Even  off  Cape  Horn,  so  famed  for  its  hurricanes  and  general 
bad  weather,  we  were  wafled  along  under  little  or  no  sail,  with  a  fair 
wind.  It  was  such  a  contrast  to  Commodore  Porter's  experience  in  the 
"  Essex,"  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  his  account  of  it,  from 
his  published  "Journal." 

After  experiencing  several  severe  gales,  in  one  of  which  he  lost  his 
sprit-sail-yard,  which  was  carried  away  by  a  heavy  sea,  that  filled  the 
fore-topmast  stay-sail,  and  carried  away  the  trees  of  the  bowsprit,  he 
says,  "  It  was  with  no  little  joy  that  we  now  saw  ourselves  fairly  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  calculating  on  a  speedy  end  to  all  our  sufferings; 
and  on  the  last  of  February,  being  in  latitude  of  60^  south,  the  wind 
became  moderate,  and  shifted  to  the  northward,  the  sea  smooth,  and 
every  prospect  of  mild  and  pleasant  weather.  I  consequently  deter- 
mined to  replace  the  guns  and  get  the  spars  on  the  spar-deck ;  but  before 
we  had  effected  this  the  wind  had  freshened  up  to  a  gale,  and  by  noon 
had  reduced  us  to  our  storm-stay-sail  and  close-reefed  main-topsail ;  it, 
in  the  afternoon,  hauled  around  to  the  westward,  and  blew  with  a  fury 
far  exceeding  anything  we  had  yet  experienced,  bringing  with  it  such  a 
tremendous  sea  as  to  threaten  us  every  moment  with  destruction,  and 
appalled  the  stoutest  heart  on  board. 

"  To  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  fury  of  this  gale  by  descrip- 
tion would  be  fruitless ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  rarely  equaled, 
and  I  am  sure  never  was  exceeded. 

"  Our  sails  and  our  standing  and  running  rigging,  from  the  succes- 
sion of  bad  weather,  had  become  so  damaged  as  to  be  no  longer  trust* 
worthy ;  we  took,  however,  the  best  means  in  our  power  to  render 
everything  secure,  and  carried  aa  heavy  a  press  of  sail  as  the  ship  would 
bear,  to  keep  her  from  drifting  on  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  which  we 
had  reason  to  believe  was  not  far  distant.  From  the  excessive  violence 
with  which  the  wind  blew,  we  had  strong  hopes  that  it  would  be  of 
short  continuance,  until,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  greatly 
alarmed  with  the  terrors  of  a  lee-shore,  and  in  momentary  expectation 
of  the  loss  of  our  masts  and  bowsprit,  we  almost  considered  our  situa- 
tion hopeless ;  and,  to  add  to  our  distress,  our  pumps  had  become  choked 
by  the  shingle  ballast,  which,  from  the  violent  rolling  of  the  ship,  had 
got  into  them.  The  ship  made  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  the  sea  had 
increased  to  such  a  height  as  to  threaten  to  swallow  us  at  every  instant. 
The  whole  ocean  was  one  continued  foam  of  breakers,  and  the  heaviest 
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squall  I  ever  before  experienced  had  not  equaled  in  violence  the  most 
moderate  intervals  of  this  tremendous  hurricane. 

"  We  had,  however,  done  all  that  lay  in  our  power  to  preserve  the 
ship  from  the  violence  of  the  elements,  which  seemed  united  to  effect 
our  destruction,  and  turned  our  attention  to  our  pumps,  now  cleared, 
and  to  keep  the  ship  from  drifting  on  shore,  by  getting  on  the  most 
advantageous  tack.  We,  however,  were  not  enabled  to  wear  but  once, 
for  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  sea  was  such  as  afterwards  to  render 
it  impossible  to  attempt  it,  without  hazarding  the  destruction  of  the  ship 
and  the  loss  of  every  life  on  board. 

*^  The  whole  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  March  we  anxiously  hoped  for  a 
change,  but  in  vain.  Our  fatigues  had  been  constant  and  excessive ; 
many  had  been  severely  bruised  by  being  thrown  by  the  violent  jerks 
of  the  ship  down  the  hatchways,  and  I  was  particularly  unfortunate  in 
receiving  three  severe  falls,  which  at  length  disabled  me  from  going  on 
deck. 

"  We  had  done  all  in  our  power  to  save  the  ship  except  throwing 
her  guns  overboard,  which  I  reserved  for  the  last  extremity,  and  now 
waited  for  the  tempest  to  lull.  It  had  already  blown  three  days  with- 
out abating.  The  '  Essex'  had  resisted  its  violence,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  without  having  received  any  considerable  injury,  and  we 
began  to  hope,  from  her  buoyancy  and  other  good  qualities,  that  we 
should  be  enabled  to  weather  the  gale. 

''  We  had  shipped  several  heavy  seas  that  would  have  proved  de- 
structive to  almost  any  other  ship ;  but  to  us,  they  were  attended  with 
no  other  inconveniences  than  the  momentary  alarm  they  excited,  and 
that  arising  from  the  immense  quantity  of  water  which  had  forced 
itself  into  every  part  of  the  ship,  and  kept  everything  afloat  between 
decks. 

'^  However,  about  three  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  watch 
only  being  on  deck,  an  enormous  sea  broke  over  the  ship,  and  for  an 
instant  destroyed  every  hope.  Our  gun-deck  ports  were  burst  in,  both 
boats  on  the  quarter-bow  stove,  our  spare  spars  washed  from  the  chains, 
our  head-rails  washed  away,  and  hammock -stanchions  burst  in,  and  the 
ship  perfectly  deluged  and  water-logged.  Immediately  after  this  tre- 
mendous shock,  which  threw  the  crew  into  consternation,  the  gale 
began  to  abate,  and  in  the  morning  we  were  enabled  to  set  our  reefed 
foresail.'' 

Valparaiso,  from  the  sea,  presented  nothing  inviting  to  us.  The 
inel^ant,  unprepossessing,  low,  tile-covered  houses,  stuck  on  the  side 
of  the  rugged,  barren  hills,  forming  a  crescent  before  us,  created  no  curi* 
osity  in  us  to  inspect  their  interiors.  Their  inhabitants,  however,  we 
are  told,  are  exceedingly  hospitable,  and  their  extreme  pleasure  is  to 
visit  our  ships  to  dance  and  frolic. 

There  is  no  place  in  South  America  where  the  American  naval 
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officers  are  more  esteemed,  flattered,  and  entertained  than  here,  because, 
aside  from  their  intrinsic  merits,  this  is  the  port  where  the  gallant 
Porter  fought  two  English  ships,  at  great  disadvantage,  until  nearly 
all  of  his  officers  and  men  were  killed  and  wounded  and  his  ship 
sinking. 

Our  stay  here  was  long,  and  we  had  full  opportunity  to  test 
the  much-vaunted  hospitality,  of  which  the  first  evidence  was  an 
anonymous  present  to  the  wardroom  officers  of  an  enormous  basket 
of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  nectarines,  grapes,  and  oranges,— a 
most  thoughtful  gifl,  particularly  welcome  after  we  had  been  subsisting 
so  many  days  on  salt  provisions.  Of  all  the  '^  live  things''  we  had 
brought  with  us  we  now  had  only  five  pigs,  brought  from  Norfolk,  which 
had  not  been  slaughtered  because  they  were  still  too  lean,  although  we 
fed  them  on  corn  that  we  gave  six  dollars  per  bushel  for  in  Bio ! 

What  others  may  have  experienced  here  in  the  way  of  amusement 
we  seemed  to  miss.  The  pretty  girls  and  hospitable  inhabitants  were 
still  here ;  but  we  had  no  music  for  them  when  they  came  on  board, 
and,  consequently,  no  waltzing;  hence  there  was  little  inducement  for 
them  to  come.  Our  commodore  was  too  reserved  and  unsociable ;  and, 
nearly  all  the  wardroom  officers  being  married  men,  we  did  not  hold 
out  much  inducement  to  the  belles.  Without  being  conspicuously 
religious,  the  commodore  would  not  allow  dancing  on  Sunday  evenings, 
which  is  their  day  and  time  for  such  enjoyment 

The  "  Fairfield V  arrival  from  Callao  brightened  us  up  a  little;  for 
on  her  we  met  many  old  friends,  among  them  Lieutenant  Jones  and 
Lieutenant  Henry  Morris. 

CHAPTER    IL 

ON  THE  OOAST  OF  PEBU  AND  EQUADOB. 

Callao— Guayaquil — Civil  War— Bebel  General  Bocafiierte's  Dinner— Captain 
Vallette's  Toast — Lieutenant  Morris's  Humor — President  Fiores — Ecuador's 
"Navy"— Ito  fear  of  us— The  "  Fairfield"— Rebel  General  Mena— Diplomacy 
— Peace-making — End  of  a  Revolution — A  Pie-crust  Treaty — My  Country  I— 
Our  Squadron  on  the  Situation — Patriotism — Pifia-ports— Smuggling — God- 
speed. 

We  sailed  for  Callao  April  3,  1834,  and  arrived  there  on  the  16th. 
It  was  to  be  the  headquarters  of  our  squadron  of  three  ships, — ^^*  Vin- 
cennes/^  flag-ship,  "  Fairfield/^  and  "  Brandy  wine."  We  found  Peru 
is  a  state  of  revolution, — one  party  in  possession  of  Callao  and  the 
shipping,  and  the  other  of  Lima  and  the  interior.  These  civil  wars 
kept  our  little  squadron  constantly  employed  in  protecting  our  traders 
from  spoliations,  and  in  line  of  duty,  till  we  left  the  coast  of  Pern. 
We  had  visited  Payta,  Puna,  Sono,  Guayaquil,  Lanbyeuque,yalparaiso, 
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Coquimo^  Cobija;  Aricai  Islai,  Haanchaca^  Panama^  Tobago,  and  Santa, 
many  times. 

Political  dissensions  and  the  petty  warfare  resulting  therefrom ;  the 
general  confusion  into  which  we  found  both  Peru  and  Ecuador  conse- 
quently thrown ;  the  kind  of  see-saw  state  of  affairs  in  vogue,  in  which 
one  party  would  be  up  and  attempting  to  govern,  and  the  other  down, 
but  by  no  means  governed ;  the  sudden  changes  of  rulers  in  these  states, 
— were  matters  to  constantly  interest  us,  although  at  times  our  knowledge 
was  rather  vague. 

As  an  instance  of  this :  General  Rocafuerte,  the  rebel  leader,  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  officers  of  the  "Fairfield,"  at  Guayaquil.  The  com- 
pany had  scarcely  dispersed  when  the  city  was  in  possession  of  the 
legitimate  president,  Flores.  Some  of  our  officers  had  not  got  on  board 
the  "  Fairfield,''  and  a  boat,  waiting  for  them  at  the  wharf,  being  taken 
for  the  rebel  frigate  "  ColumbiaV  boat,  was  fired  into,  and  Lieutenant 
Carr  taken  prisoner.  The  mistake  was  excusable,  as  there  were  Amer- 
icans and  English  on  board  the  "  Columbia."  At  the  dinner  of  Roca- 
fuerte, who  spoke  English  fluently,  Mr.  Carr  toasted  the  "  Strong  Rock 
of  Ecuador !"  which  was  the  translation  of  Rocafuerte's  name  into  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  effect  of  the  wine  had  scarcely  passed  away,  before  the 
"  Strong  Rock"  sought  refuge  on  board  the  "  Fairfield,"  and  Lieutenant 
Carr  was  a  prisoner  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Carr,  in  a  poetical  mood,  added  to  his  toast  a  Latin  quotation. 
The  Spanish,  thinking  it  was  English,  looked  to  the  Americans  for  a 
translation :  the  Americans,  thinking  it  was  Spanish,  look^  to  the 
Ecuadorians  for  a  translation.  But  none  comprehended  it  sooner  or 
better  than  Rocafuerte,  and  he  replied  with  a  flattering  toast  to  Gren- 
eral  Jackson  and  the  United  States.  To  this  Captain  Yallette  took  it 
upon  himself  to  reply,  and  gave  the  toast,  "  The  legitimate  authorities 
of  the  country ;  may  they  be  as  successful  in  allaying  the  disturbances 
of  Ecuador,  as  was  General  Jackson  in  quieting  the  nullifiers  I"  This 
was  a  plain  toast  to  President  Flores,  the  host's  enemy,  and  shows  how 
mixed  our  knowledge  of  local  affairs  was. 

Rocafuerte  did  not  know  how  to  take  it.  Our  officers,  who  under- 
stood the  situation  from  remarks,  were  confused ;  but,  by  tact,  turned 
the  compliment  by  rising  and  bowing  to  the  host,  and  drank  their 
wine.  Thus  the  lieutenants  turned  the  unfortunate  toast  of  their  cap- 
tain into  a  compliment,  by  pretending  it  was  Rocafuerte  whom  their 
captain  considered  the  *'  legitimate  authority,"  and  Captain  Yallette 
got  his  looked-for  applause.  Lieutenant  Morris  was  a  great  tease  and 
mimic,  and  Lieutenant  Carr  was  not  his  inferior  in  this  respect.  When 
Morris  stopped  ridiculing  his  shipmates  for  their  toasts  at  Rocafuerte's 
dinner,  Carr  exposed  him.  Morris,  it  seems,  gave,  "  The  memory  of 
Lafayette;"  and  a  little  Frenchman  sitting  beside  him  exclaimed, 
*^Mon  Dieu!  est  il  mortf    Morris  for  the  first  time  comprehended 
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the  true  inference  of  his  sentiment ;  but,  determined  to  keep  op  his 
credit  with  the  Frenchman,  lengthened  his  face,  and  replied  to  the 
query,  ^'  Yes ;  dead  and  buried  V^  Morris  got  over  the  joke  by  saying 
he  knew  the  bearing  of  his  toast ;  but  his  captain  and  his  senior  lieu- 
tenants had  given  such  damned  foolish  toasts  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
eclipse  or  disgrace  them  by  giving  a  sensible  sentiment  Carr  swore 
it  was  ignorance,  and  thus  they  joked  about  each  other. 

On  July  3, 1834,  we  were  at  Guayaquil,  and,  not  wishing  to  tire 
President  Flores  with  our  presence  in  his  almost  desolate  city,  we 
dropped  down  the  river  near  to  the  rebels'  frigate  '^  Columbia,''  lying 
nine  miles  below  the  city,  with  two  commissioners  on  board  from  Presi- 
dent Flores  to  treat  for  peace,  and  anchored  in  good  fighting  position; 
and  the  next  morning  we  saluted  Independence  Day  with  twenty-foor 
guns,  which  produced  a  great  fright  on  board  the  '^  Columbia,"  as,  for 
some  reason,  they  supposed  we  were  going  to  make  them  agree  to  any 
terms  demanded  by  Flores  and  the  l^itimate  authorities,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  on  board  an  officer  to  beg  that  we  would  not  do  so.  This 
was  very  flattering  to  us,  as  they  had  about  four  times  as  many  men  as 
we  had,  and  the  shot  thrown  from  one  of  her  broadsides,  was  four  times 
the  weight  of  ours.  Although  we  were  small,  we  had  made  such  an 
^^  impression"  on  the  '^  Columbia"  since  we  had  been  here,  that  she 
had  ceased  her  heavy  exactions  from  our  traders,  and  disclaimed  having 
assisted  Rocafuerte  in  doing  so.  But  they  still  clung  to  their  principle, 
and  made  the  contemptible  exaction  of  five  dollars  on  all  that  passed 
the  river.  But,  after  we  anchored  near  them,  on  July  3,  they  refunded 
these  exactions  to  our  traders,  and  abandoned  this  course.  This  was 
the  b^inning  of  the  end  of  this  revolution. 

President  Flores  released  Bocafuerte  (arrested  after  our  dinner  with 
him),  and  in  a  brief  argument  with  him  gained  him  over  to  his  party. 
By  the  commissioners  who  went  down  to  the  '' Columbia"  with  us,  Bo- 
cafuerte  sent  a  proclamation  to  his  old  party,  setting  forth  the  misery  of 
the  country,  desolated  by  war  and  pestilence,  the  hopelessness  of  better 
terms  than  the  president,  Flores,  ofiered  them, — which  were  a  general 
amnesty  and  forgiveness,  and  a  reference  of  the  disagreements  between 
the  parties  to  a  congress  of  the  nation, — and,  jointly  with  the  president, 
proclaimed  them  pirates  if  they  did  not  surrender  the  frigate  and 
return  to  their  allegiance.  This  denunciation  by  the  head  of  their 
own  party  caused  the  rebels  to  waver  somewhat ;  and  Flores's  party 
whispered  it  about  that  they,  being  declared  pirates  by  the  state  and 
the  head  of  their  own  party,  the  commodore  of  the  United  States  squad- 
ron in  these  waters  would  make  a  prize  of  the  frigate ;  and  though  oar 
commodore  told  both  parties  he  would  not  interfere  with  them,  furtha 
than  to  give  effectual  protection  to  our  commerce,  they  were  very  shy 
of  him,  and  pretended  to  treat  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
On  July  5  the  "Fairfield"  arrived,  and  anchored,  also,  in  good  posi- 
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tion  near  the  ''Columbia.''  Then  the  rebels  were  sure  that  we  intended 
taking  their  frigate,  and  at  once  b^an  to  treat  in  earnest  with  Flores  and 
his  party.  On  July  9^  President  Flores  and  Bocafuerte  came  down  to 
our  ship,  in  our  boat.  The  president  requested  the  commodore  to  send 
for  General  Mena — who  became  the  rebels'  chief  when  Bocafuerte  was 
captured ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  principal  mover  in  this  revolution,  and 
on  his  chief's  arrest  had  slipped  on  board  the  ''  Columbia,"  with  all  of 
his  troops — ^to  meet  him  on  board,  under  the  United  States  flag,  and, 
if  he  should  come,  Flores  boasted  he  could  even  bring  him  to  terms  by 
argument. 

After  sending  several  excuses  for  not  coming,  Greneral  Mena  finally 
came  on  board  our  ship  to  meet  President  Flores.  And  what  a  man ! 
He  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  large,  though  not  athletic.  He  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  rebel  army, — a  short,  green  frock-coat,  and  wide, 
short  trousers.  His  gilt  epaulets  were  of  a  mammoth  size,  the  bullion 
reaching  half-way  to  his  elbows ;  the  rope  and  cord  of  his  red  sash 
hung  with  some  taste  over  his  shoulders ;  but  his  carriage  was  awkward 
and  manner  confused. 

When  he  stepped  upon  the  deck  at  first,  he  appeared  much  fright- 
ened, but  he  seemed  to  gain  confidence,  and  recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion immediately,  and  carried  his  huge  head  in  a  dignified  manner* 
His  heavy  eyebrows  overshadowed  his  restless  eyes;  uncombed, 
shaggy  moustachios  gave  a  savage  aspect  to  his  tawny  front  His 
under  jaw  was  so  long  that  it  appeared  to  be  retreating  from  his 
forbidding  look. 

President  Flores  did  not  leave  the  cabin  to  receive  him  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  his  absence  seemed  to  give  General  Mena  confidence. 
When  he  came  near  the  cabin-door  and  saw  the  president  seated  on  the 
sofa,  he  halted  an  instant  and  drew  himself  up,  or  together,  as  if  about 
to  enter  an  affray.  His  slovenly  figure  was  braced  with  audacity,  and 
his  savage  countenance  presented  a  real  image  of  a  leader  of  banditti. 
But  so  soon  as  he  met  the  piercing  glance  of  the  little  keen-eyed  presi- 
dent his,  audacity  vanished,  and  the  bold  robber  quailed  before  the 
man  whom  he  knew  was  master  of  so  much  energy  and  talent. 

The  president  received  the  general  and  his  suite  with  ease  and 
grace,  and  by  his  winning  manner  and  plausible  tongue — surely  he 
must  have  kissed  the  Blarney-Stone — soon  won  their  confidence.  As 
he  predicted,  he  gained  in  half  an  hour  with  his  tongue  what  he  had 
not  been  able  to  conquer  in  nine  months  with  his  army, — a  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  a  reference  of  all  disputes  to  a  national  congress. 
The  frigate  "  Columbia,"  which  had  always  afforded  the  rebels  an  im- 
pr^nable  fortress  and  put  all  commerce  at  their  mercy,  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  American  squadron — neither  party  being 
willing  to  trust  the  other  with  her — until  she  was  disposed  of  by  the 
national  congress. 
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Thus  ended  the  fourth  revolution  in  the  last  four  years  in  Ecuador. 

The  day  after  Greneral  Mena  signed  the  treaty  on  board  of  our  ship, 
the  revolutionists  on  board  the  ''  Columbia/^  being  told  that  he  had 
sacrificed  Bocafuerte  and  intended  selling  them^  deputed  two  of  their 
colonels  to  send  him  out  of  the  country,  which  they  proceeded  to  do  in 
a  tragic  manner. 

These  colonels  entered  the  general's  quarters  and,  saluting  him  as 
usual,  seated  themselves  by  him,  calling  him  ^^  my  dear  countryman  f 
then  each,  laying  one  hand  on  his  collar  and  presenting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast  with  the  other,  told  him  of  his  villainy  and  perfidious  oondact, 
led  him  out  of  the  cabin,  put  him  in  a  boat,  and  placed  him,  with 
nothing  but  the  gay  uniform  he  wore,  under  a  strong  guard  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  Peru.  Out  of  the  revolution,  by  exactions  and  plain  rob- 
bery, he  had  collected  a  small  fortune ;  but  this  was  doubtless  the  orig- 
inal object  of  the  revolt  to  all  concerned.  Patriotism  was  much  talked 
of  here,  though  but  little  known  and  less  felt.  Mena  was  a  man  of 
singular  fortune.  As  soon  as  his  intrigues  raised  him  to  power  and 
affluence,  his  avaricious  villainies  sank  him. 

The  "  Fairfield's"  officers  were  all  Bocafuerte  men,  and  we  were  of 
the  Flores  party.  They  argued  the  honest  patriotism  of  Bocafuerte, 
while  we  pointed  to  the  depredations  committed  by  him  on  our  com- 
merce, and  his  ignorance  for  attempting  to  justify  himself  in  such 
piratical  acts.  They  often  spoke  of  the  oppression  of  the  president; 
but  they  were  present  during  the  treaty  of  peace  and  heard  Flores  ask 
Bocafuerte  if  he,  Flores,  had  ever  broken  the  constitution,  and  Boca- 
fuerte said,  '^  No,  not  in  a  single  article  I"  Flores  then  made  some 
remark  in  praise  of  liberty  and  a  constitutional  government,  whereupon 
Bocafuerte  threw  his  arms  round  him  and  embraced  him;  so,  from 
being  the  president's  prisoner  of  state,  he  became  at  once  his  boon  com- 
panion (and  eventually  president).  This  somewhat  shook  the  firmness 
of  the  Bocafuerte  party  of  our  squadron,  because  they  had  often  heard 
Bocafuerte  abuse  Flores  in  the  most  blackguard  manner  with  the  vilest 
epithets.  Commodore  Wadsworth  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the 
frigate,  and  left  the  "  Fairfield"  at  Puna  in  charge  of  her  until  thdr 
congress  disposed  of  her.  After  this  we  departed,  and  touched  at  the 
jpi^a-ports, — ^places  of  silver ;  and  eventually  our  captain  effected  an 
arrangement  whereby  he  might  enrich  himself  a  little.  On  our  way 
down  the  coast  he  would  notify  the  jpito-ports  when  he  would  return 
that  way,  and  that  they  should  have  their  silver,  packed  in  sacks  of 
rice  or  hay,  ready  to  be  smuggled  on  board,  and  he  would  transport  it 
for  a  percentage.  We  never  got  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  at  any 
one  port. 

This  business  had,  after  a  few  trips,  a  bad  effect  on  the  officers,  for 
it  appeared  as  if  we  had  come  to  this  foggy  coast  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  transport  smuggled  treasure,  for  a  percentage  to  the  captain. 
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On  Jnlj  21  we  took  leave  of  our  squadron  at  Callao,  to  go  on  our 
cruise  among  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  leaving,  we  ran  past  the 
^'  Fairfield/'  were  oheered  bj  her,  and  cheered  most  heartily  back  at 
her ;  passed  near  the  '^  Brandywine/'  saluted  our  commodore  and  were 
saluted  in  return,  cheered  him  and  were  cheered  by  the  ^'Brandy- 
wineV  five  hundred  throats;  and  ran  up  to  Payta  to  await  the 
United  States  schooner  ^^  Boxer/'  from  Panama,  by  which  we  expected 
the  latest  accounts  from  home,  which  came  July  29. 

From  the  Jawmai  of 

\B0BEBT  LEE-WBiaHT  BfiOWNINa, 

Lieutenant  Z7.  S.  Na/cy. 
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LIBERTY  BELL, 

m 

Sere  is  metal  endo¥^  with  fame  I 

Something  to  keep  and  cherish  well ; 
Patriot  hearts  remember  its  name — 
The  Liberty  Bell. 

Fond  eyes  look  at  it  day  by  day ; 

Wish  its  music  would  all  come  back ; 
And  yet  I  doubt  they  would  wish  away 
Its  eminent  crack. 

No  flaw  in  the  metal  was  found 

Of  the  tried  hearts  at  Valley  Forge ; 
No  flaw  in  this  bell's  defiant  sound 
To  haughty  King  Greorge. 

Unpleasant  music  for  such  as  he, 

But  a  thrilling  poan  to  Qodl 
The  heart's  expression  when  once  made  free, 
And  stirring  the  blood. 

Here  is  metal  endowed  with  fame  I 

Something  to  keep  and  cherish  well ; 
Children  of  patriots  guard  thy  name, 
O  Liberty  Bell ! 

When  national  pride  is  sunk  in  wealth, 

And  valiant  hearts  grow  cold  and  tame, 
And  forms  of  caste  creep  in  by  stealth. 
We'll  banish  thy  name. 

Spirit  of  valor  1  never  let 

Departing  greatness  toll  our  knell. 
And  turn  away,  with  a  deep  r^ret. 
From  Liberty's  Bfell. 

Jaspeb  Babnbit  Oowbik. 
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PROGRESS  IN  MODERN    ARTILLERY  AND 

FORTIFICA  TION. 

n, — Patent  PBOJEcnLE-BuFFEB  and  Impact-Cushion  fob 

FOBTS. 

All  oar  old  masonry  forts^  with  walls  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick, 
became  obsolete  in  1862.  Soon  after  that  it  was  supposed  that  the 
walls  of  the  fortifications  of  New  York  harbor  were  to  be  clad  or 
armored  with  iron.  Not  long  after  it  was  realized  that  guns  continued 
to  grow,  and  when  they  reached  the  weight  of  a  hundred  tons  it  was 
found  that  their  projectileS|  at  the  distance  of  over  half  a  mile,  would 
pierce  iron  of  a  thickness  of  twenty-two  inches  and  steel  of  sixteen. 

The  military  engineers  had  to  cudgel  the  brain  of  the  whole  corps 
again.  The  ordnance  corps  and  artillery  were  too  penetrating  and 
possessed  too  much  muzzle  energy  for  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  desire  to  ironclad  the  old  masonry  forts.  Next,  the 
engineer  mind  decided  that  the  earthwork  was  to  be  their  panacea, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  works  antedated  the  building 
of  the  first  temple,  the  engineers  were  prone  to  refer  to  the  success  of 
Todleben  in  using  them  at  the  recent  pyrotechnic  display  at  Sevastopol 
as  if  Ae  made  the  earth. 

But  the  ordnance  and  artillery  kept  on  feeding  up  their  progeny 
so  high  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  guns  would  never  stop  growing.  They 
promised  to  reach  such  calibre  and  weight  that  engineers  might  well  be 
apprehensive  lest  an  old  fort  like  Schuyler  or  Lafayette  would  hardly 
suffice  even  for  a  safe  platform  for  a  single  modern  monster  gun. 

To  construct  low  parapets,  with  a  thickness  sufficient  to  insure  safety 
against  the  penetration  of  projectiles  which  promised  to  attain  the  size 
of  the  largest  steam-boiler,  thrown  from  such  guns  as  Vulcanic  demi- 
gods like  Elrupp  and  Armstrong  might  be  reasonably  in  time  ex- 
pected to  construct,  would  apparently  require  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  to  be  wheelbarrowed  to 
New  York  to  fortify  its  harbor. 

To  provide  for  future  possible  penetrating  power,  a  thickness  of 
parapet  of  a  hundred  feet  might  become  necessary.  Who  could  say  it 
might  not  in  time  have  to  be  increased  to  two  hundred  feet? 
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The  problem  was  surely  sufficiently  perplexing  as  it  stood  withoat 
any  new  element  of  resistance  being  added^  or  the  introduction  of  any 
new  unknown  quantity.  It  fairly  made  Greneral  Wright  sick.  Ba 
knew  well  enough  what  earthworks  were  made  of,  and  he  had  stormed 
too  many  of  them  with  the  old  Sixth  Corps  to  be  fooled  about  the  thing 
at  all.  There  was  no  problem — from  a"^~b"^  to  the  resultant  of  the 
impact  of  an  irresistible  force  on  an  immovable  object — ^that  he  had 
not  worked  out  and  mastered  without  employing  a  civil  engineer  to  do 
it.  When  he  was  indisposed  the  whole  engineer  body,  through  sym- 
pathy of  the  parts,  felt  badly  indeed. 

Soon  followed  the  Hotchkiss  gun,  and  it  was  known  that  when  this 
little  thing  became  spitefully  active  in  the  '^  top'^  of  an  ironclad,  low 
earthworks  would  not  do.  Then  Wright  felt  better.  His  spirit  re- 
turned unto  him,  and  he  was  glad  he  had  not  been  in  too  much  haste, 
and  did  not  have  on  his  hands  the  job  of  wheeling  the  States  of  (k^ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island  back  again  from  New  York  harbor. 

Still,  the  effect  was  bad  on  Wright  individually.  It  drove  him  to 
the  alarming  goal  of  sixty-four  about  twenty  years  before  he  ought  to 
have  been  retired.  There  never  was  a  younger,  heartier,  more  efficient, 
or  more  retiring  man  than  he  was  at  sixty-four.  He  was  a  conspicooos 
example  of  the  absurdity  of  making  years  and  birthdays  the  sole  reason 
why  the  nation  should  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  so  vigorous  a  man 
of  science,  and  so  chivalrous  and  accomplished  a  soldier  as  Grenend 
Wright.  He  was  as  valuable  to  the  country  on  his  sixty-fourth  birth* 
day  as  he  ever  was,  and  bade  fair  to  continue  so  for  twenty  years  longer. 

Greneral  Newton  succeeded  General  Wright,  and  the  engineers,  after 
all  the  changes  were  made  which  could  be  hoped  for  under  the  new 
administration,  and  they  were  settled  down  in  their  new  quarters,  looked 
arouud  them  again,  and  took  observations  and  bearings  of  the  artillery 
and  ordnance  and  angles  of  threatening  vertical  fire,  and  their  oonfidenoe 
revived. 

General  Nevrton's  prestige  furnished  a  firm  foundation  on  which 
hopes  were  to  be  built.  He  had  already  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  honey-combed  the  underpinning. 

It  was  evident,  considering  the  antics  which  machine-guns  in  ships' 
tops  might  undertake  to  develop,  that  low  earthworks  would  not  do. 
So  the  theory  of  high  relief  was  embraced,  even  at  the  risk  of  calling 
for  more  States  in  the  requisitions  for  the  increased  quantities  of  earth. 
This  appeared  to  be  the  remedy  now  by  which  the  science  of  fortifica- 
tion was  to  escape  from  the  long-enduring  dilemma. 

It  is  true  that  the  national  nautical  barnacle  attempted  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  theorists  of  the  defense  by  announcing  a  dawn  of 
revolutionary  improvement  in  naval  construction.  Ships  were  not 
going  to  have  any  tops  hereafter — they  were  to  be  all  bottom,  and  sub- 
merged at  that ;  so  the  machine-guns  in  tops  need  no  long^  to  be  oon- 
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ndered.  Bat  the  land  foroee  had  too  long  been  in  the  habit  of  assuming 
that  the  navj  oould  not  do  anything  until  after  it  had  actually  done  it, 
to  be  lulled  into  security  by  anything  that  the  remains  of  the  briny-deep 
profession  might  say  they  were  going  to  do.  Therefore,  the  gopher 
scientists  refused  to  accept  as  infallible  the  prediction  that  ships  were 
henceforth  to  be  all  bottom. 

Besides^  Commander  Goodrich  had  not  as  yet  made  any  report,  nor 
expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  an  exclusively  all- 
bottomed  or  a  top-heavy  navy. 

If  Captain  Gorringe  were  only  alive,  his  decision  would  not  be 
questioned  by  the  spade  and  wheelbarrow  men — it  would  be  final. 
But  unfortunately  he  is  no  more.  So  a  high-relief,  earthen  parapet  of 
flexible  thickness  was  about  to  be  adopted,  and  estimates  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  additional  barrows  to  be  ready  for  the  new 
Congress  in  December  were  being  prepared,  when  the  young  artillery 
lieutenant  unexpectedly  came  forward  with  his  invention  of  the  '^  boom- 
erang-spanker," and  knocked  the  engineers  out  of  time  again.  High 
relief  and  low  crest  no  longer  enter  as  elements  to  offset  this  new  and 
unanticipated  terror. 

The  situation  of  the  oorps-de-g^me  was  miserably  perplexine,  and 
this  attack  in  the  rear  waTdemoTalizbg.  The  infant^  might  t;y  to 
sit  down  on  it ;  the  ordnance  might  bewail  the  lost  time  which  had 
been  given  to  large  calibres  and  muzzle  energies ;  and  the  engineers 
might  attempt  an  interior  countorvallation  to  intercept  the  spanker 
projectiles,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  young  artillery  lieutenant  had 
moved  on  the  communications,  and  occupied  the  line  by  which  the 
forces  of  the  banquette  would  naturally  wish  to  retire. 

The  remedy  to  which  the  engineers  have  now  resorted  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  available  to  them,  and  will  enable  them  again  to  smile 
onooncemedly  upon  the  ordnance,  artillery,  and  nautical  remains. 

A  mass-meeting  of  the  corps  was  recently  held,  and,  in  order  to  be 
secure  against  the  intrusion  of  newspaper  reporters  and  spies  of  the 
ordnance  and  artillery,  it  assembled  in  the  night  on  a  scow,  between 
Hell-Gtete  and  Willet's  Point.  Plans  were  submitted,  not  only  by 
officers  of  the  corps,  but  also  by  those  on  the  retired  list  who  formerly 
belonged  to  it;  and  of  the  whole  fifty  odd,  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
two  of  them  were  in  the  least  degree  similar,  although  many  bore 
evidences  of  being  simmered  down  or  scum  from  old  text-books.  The 
consequence  was  that  every  project  that  was  voted  upon  received  only 
one  ^^  aye"  and  an  uncounted  number  of  ''  noes." 

It  appeared  as  if  the  meeting  was  about  to  dissolve,  like  the  rail- 
road committee  meetings  in  New  York,  without  accomplishing  any 
result,  when  a  little  dug-out,  oonteining  only  a  single  figure,  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  darkness  and  came  alongside. 

Apprehension  at  once  seized  the  whole  crowd  through  fear  that  it 
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might  be  Captain  BojmtOD  again ;  a  vision  of  poor  Gaptain  Hand,  before 
a  court-martial  at  Halifax^  passed  before  the  imagination ;  a  panic  was 
about  ensuing,  with  hasty  preparations  for  swimming ;  each  one  was  to 
enjoy  a  sauve  qui  peut  on  his  own  individual  hook  I  Suddenly  a  yomig 
gentleman  vaulted  lightly  on  board,  with  a  step  which  indicated  training 
in  the  ball-room  and  on  Shanghai-drill.  He  was  aoooutered  in  a  gray 
bob-tail  coat,  covered  with  about  a  peck  of  bullet  buttons,  and  there 
was  a  document  which  disclosed  itself  from  the  breast,  in  the  manner 
the  adjutant  loves  to  exhibit  the  order  of  the  day  which  is  about  to  be 
published  on  dress-parade. 

With  heels  together  and  on  a  line,  right  elbow  at  the  height  of  the 
shoulder,  and  hand  at  visor,  he  announced  himself  as  of  the  class  of 
1886,  that  his  standing  would  be  about  No.  41,  and  that  he  intended,  on 
graduating,  to  apply  for  the  engineers !  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  bat, 
with  high  and  lofty  mien,  each  one  present  silently,  but  gracefully, 
waved  the  intruder  towards  the  chief,  to  whom  the  young  man  handed 
bis  paper,  and  was  immediately  piped  over  the  side  by  the  officer  who 
was  nearest  to  his  sixty-fourth  birthday.  Then  this  senior,  disentang- 
ling his  lips  from  the  whistling  pucker,  requested  all  present  to  resume 
their  garments  and  come  to  order. 

The  paper,  on  being  read,  proved  to  be  an  announcement  from  the 
young  chrysalis,  who  intended  to  be  a  second  lieutenant  of  engineen, 
that  he  had  filed  a  caveat  for  his  recent  invention  of  a  shield  or  armor 
for  masonry  fortifications,  which  would  not  only  perfectly  protect  the 
old  walls  against  anything  known,  but  would  also  return  projectiles  to 
the  party  who  presented  them. 

The  new  invention  was  called  the  ^^  ProjedUe-Biffer,  or  Iwpad- 
Oushion  for  Fortificationa/*  and  the  specifications  were  ^  herewith  en- 
closed.'' 

In  view  of  the  light  which  was  shining  from  the  high  places  at 
the  **  Qste"  the  efiect  of  the  announcement  was  eleotrical.  The  shock 
was  so  sensible  that  each  man  needed  a  tonic  before  he  felt  able  to 
digest  this  new  course— so  irregularly  added  to  the  repast  A  jug, 
which  had  come  on  board  from  the  medical  purveyor's  office  in  charge 
of  an  ancient  of  days  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  long  ago 
retired,  who  happened  to  be  on  from  Washington,  was  accordingly 
passed  around,  and  each  one,  as  he  brought  it,  with  a  peculiar  modoni 
expertly  to  his  right  shoulder,  muzzle  to  the  front,  uttered,  in  a  dig- 
nified tone,  the  word  ''  how !"  After  this  the  new  plan  was  thoroagbly 
discussed,  digested,  and  finally  unanimously  adopted. 

The  '' projectile-bufier,  or  impact-cushion/'  is  a  simple  shield  or 
armor  with  which  to  cover  the  entire  masonry-work  of  fortifications. 
It  consists  of  a  plating  of  iron  or  steel,  twenty-five  or  twenty  inches 
thick,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  backing  composed  of  a  combination 
of  volute,  pneumatic,  and  vulcanized  rubber  springs.    This  combina- 
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tion  armor  is  secured  directly  against  the  masoDrj,  It  receives  the 
projectiles  without  damage  either  to  the  walls  or  the  buffer,  which 
latter,  by  its  reaction,  delivers  them  back  again  on  board  the  vessels 
which  present  them. 

It  was  at  first  objected  that  the  attacking  force  would  be  too  easily 
supplied  with  ammunition  by  this  action ;  but,  after  a  short  philosophy 
ical  argument,  it  was  admitted  that  the  projectiles  would  return  on 
board  with  too  much  enthusiasm  and  impetuosity  to  be  with  safety 
caught  by  the  crew  for  second-hand  use. 

An  old  officer  present,  in  exemplification  of  this,  related  the  un- 
pleasant experience  of  one  of  Napoleon^s  Waterloo  veterans  of  the 
Young  Ouard.  In  advanced  years  this  imperial  guardsman  found 
himself  a  soldier  in  the  front  ranks  of  General  Taylor's  army  at  Palo 
Alto,  in  May,  1846.  Whilst  the  army  of  Ampudia,  in  plain  view  of 
the  (^>eii  prairie,  was  cannonading  our  line,  our  troops  were  kept  lying 
down  in  the  grass.  Seeing  an  8-pounder  copper  round  shot,  nearly 
spent,  gently  bowling  towards  him,  he  was  ambitious  to  secure  it  and 
show  his  officers  the  calibre  of  the  enemy's  guns.  So  old  a  campaigner 
ought  to  have  known  enough  to  give  that  projectile  the  right  of  way. 
He  placed  his  knee  in  position  to  stop  it,  and  succeeded  perfectly,  but 
died  that  night. 

As  we  understand  the  matter  now,  the  final  decision  is  to  put  an 
armor  of  the  projectile-buffer  and  impact-cushion  on  all  the  forts  in 
New  York  harbor,  and  also  on  Stone  Pasha's  Liberty  Frontispiece,  and 
to  let  the  Connecticut  and  Shode  Island  dirt  aloneu 

Point  Blank, 
Laie  Mcgcr-OenercU  U.  8,  Vobmleers. 
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I  WAS  a  member  of  a  very  undisciplined  family.  I  early  learned  the 
bittemesB  of  n^lect,  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  time  with  longing 
when  I  ahonld  be  old  enough  to  leave  the  family  circle  and  enter  upon 
a  career  which  my  infantine  mind  had  pictured  with  adventures  and 
success. 

It  is  needless  to  account  for  the  construction  of  the  trndendes  of 
my  mind.  Like  all  boys  of  ten  to  fifteen,  I  read  with  avidity  tales  of 
daring  and  escapes ;  but,  somehow,  nothing  would  quicken  my  poise 
or  fire  my  imagination  more  than  wild  sea  yams,  stories  of  adventnroos 
voyagers,  their  discoveries,  their  storms,  and  shipwrecks. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  my  allegiance  to  my  house  must  be 
shaken  ofP.  I  was  then  eighteen,  and  had  been  earning  a  small  sum 
as  copyist  for  a  law  firm.  My  earnings  I  had  carefully  hoarded,  and 
with  these  in  my  pocket  and  a  small  valise  in  my  hand,  I  appeared 
before  my  father  one  morning  and  stated  my  intentions.  These  were 
of  rather  an  indefinite  character  beyond  reaching  the  eastern  seaboard, 
where,  if  fortune  favored  me,  I  expected  to  ship  for  a  voyage. 

How  a  vessel  was  to  be  secured,  whether  a  steamer  or  sailing  vessel, 
coaster  or  foreign  cruiser,  was  given  little  thought  In  fact,  all  that 
was  secondary, — the  first  object  was  change. 

As  I  expected,  I  met  with  little  opposition  from  my  father.  He 
discussed .  my  plans  with  me  in  a  semi-interested  way  and  made  me  a 
present  of  some  money. 

In  due  time  I  arrived  at  Baltimore.  My  ticket  took  me  to  New 
York,  but  as  Baltimore  was  a  seaport^  I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  cast 
about  there  for  a  short  time. 

I  pass  over  the  two  weeks  spent  wandering  about  the  city.  Most 
of  my  time  was  passed  on  the  wharf,  making  myself  familiar  with  the 
vessels  of  which  I  had  read  so  much.  I  discovered  soon,  that  with  a 
few  questions  to  lounging  sailors  and  some  personal  inspection,  I  could 
distinguish  the  difierence  between  full-rigged  ships  and  barks,  between 
brigs  and  brigantines ;  found  the  meaning  of  a  double  topsail  yard,  and 
could  tell  a  '^  Yankee"  by  her  topgallant  poles. 

I  grew  more  and  more  in  the  humor  to  try  my  fortune  on  the  sea^ 
and  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  manner  of  shipping* 
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Under  the  guidance  of  a  cook  of  an  American  bark,  whose  friend- 
ship I  had  obtained  by  a  present  of  a  cigar,  I  was  taken  before  the 
captain  of  a  neighboring  ship,  on  which  the  cook  had  served  on  his 
last  voyage.  I  made  my  application  in  due  form,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
The  captain  spoke  kindly  enough  and  said  he  wanted  some  able  sea- 
men. My  inexperience  stood  in  my  way ;  but  be  said  that  if  he  heard 
of  a  chance  for  me  while  he  was  in  port  he  would  let  me  know. 

I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  I  heard 
from  him,  and  repaired  aboard  his  ship  as  he  requested.  Going  to  his 
cabin,  I  found  another  man  there,  who,  I  was  told,  was  the  captain  of 
a  bark  then  at  a  wharf  some  squares  above. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made,  and  by  evening  I  was  settled 
in  my  berth  and  my  ''  togs"  stowed  away.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
the  experiences  of  a  landsman  during  the  first  days  aboard  a  ship.  I 
was  plunged  into  hard  work,  and  I  did  my  share  willingly. 

It  was  more  than  three  weeks  afler  going  aboard  before  the  bark 
was  ready  for  sea.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  November,  we  lefl  the 
wharf  and  were  towed  into  the  open  bay.  Two  days  and  a  half  of 
sprightly  northeasters  brought  us  to  the  sea,  and  then  I  first  felt  the 
roll  of  the  stormy  Atlantic. 

As  the  events  directly  forming  the  adventurous  portion  of  the  cruise 
came  to  pass  after  reaching  the  southernmost  coast  of  South  America, 
I  will  not  detail  the  weeks  spent  on  board  the  bark  in  the  passage  down. 

We  had  been  out  two  months  exactly  when  the  ship's  course  was 
changed  to  due  west,  and  we  were  heading  past  the  Horn. 

Since  coming  aboard  I  had  learned  that  the  bark  was  destined  for 
Valparaiso,  Chili,  and  had  on  board  a  load  of  timber.  We  had  started 
with  a  deck-load  of  boards  and  shingles,  but  encountering  a  fierce  squall 
just  below  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  we  lost  it  overboard. 

Our  captain's  name  was  Williams ;  but  very  little  was  seen  of  him 
on  deck.  The  entire  duties  of  sailing  and  navigating  the  ship  were 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  first  mate.  Occasionally  the  captain  ap- 
peared on  deck,  trimmed  the  upper  yards,  took  a  squint  forward,  and 
disappeared  below. 

As  is  usual  in  long  voyages,  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  the 
officers  came  to  the  surface,  and  soon  we  learned  to  despise  heartily  the 
first  and  second  mates.  The  third  mate  was  well  liked  for  his  honesty 
and  fairness.  The  "  bosen"  was  a  powerful,  ugly  negro,  whose  very 
looks  were  depressing ;  he  was  a  hard  worker,  however,  and  had  very 
little  to  say. 

On  the  18th  of  January  we  sighted  Cape  Horn,  and  to  our  aston- 
ishment we  stood  well  in  to  the  eastward  of  it.  It  was  early  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  drew  in  to  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
the  lookout  reported  land  on  the  starboard  bow.  Some  of  the  men, 
who  had  doubled  the  Cape  time  and  again,  thought  the  course  of  the 
Vol.  Xm.— No.  6.  88 
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ship  very  strange ;  but  the  captain  and  first  mate  were  on  deck  consult- 
ing the  chart,  and  we  concluded  that  they  knew  what  they  were  aboat 

In  about  two  hours  we  were  heading  squarely  between  two  of  the 
islands  of  the  group  which  form  the  southern  point  of  South  America, 
south  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  weather  had  been  good  for  the  Horn, 
only  occasional  rain-squalls  disturbing  us,  and  our  sail  was  slightly 
shortened  for  the  sake  of  precaution. 

About  this  time  the  third  mate  joined  a  group  of  us  at  the  rail,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  captain  intended  to  make  in  between  Deceit 
Island  and  Cape  Horn  Island,  thence  up  to  the  straits  north  of  Hermit 
Island,  and  finally  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  also  said  that  a  ship  didn't 
go  through  there  once  in  ten  years,  and  that  when  they  did  it  was  only 
from  curiosity.  However,  it  was  no  business  of  ours,  so  we  quietlj 
went  below  to  supper. 

When  I  came  on  deck  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  low,  barren 
shore  on  both  sides  shone  clearly  against  the  darkening  sky.  Although 
we  had  only  a  fresh  breeze  blowing,  and  no  sail  set  above  topgallant- 
sails,  we  were  bowling  along  at  a  rapid  pace,  judging  by  the  way  the 
land  slid  by  us.  While  I  stood  wondering  at  this,  die  third  mate  joined 
me  at  the  rail,  and  said, — 

"  We're  tearin'  ^long  rather  slick,  arVt  we?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  yah.  There's  the  wust  current  goin'  through  here 
you  ever  see.  It's  the  wust  place  in  the  globe  for  a  ship  in  a  cam.  I 
kim  in  here  onct  to  repair  spars  after  a  squall  outside.  Well,  sir,  it 
wus  a  dead  cam,  an'  we  had  one  anchor  down  with  ninety  fsXhwn.  of 
chain  holdin'  onto  it.  Well,  sir,  we  dragged  a  ship's  lenth  before  the 
other  anchor  brought  her  to.    It's  the  wust  current  you  ever  see." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  third  mate  was  trying  to  fill  my 
untraveled  mind  with  doubtful  tales  of  wonder,  but  the  current  was 
certainly  powerful,  though  the  ship  had  full  control  over  her  own 
movements. 

After  the  sun  had  set  I  went  below  and  turned  in.  It  was  my 
midwatch,  and  I  wanted  all  the  sleep  I  could  get  Through  the  open 
scuttle  I  could  hear  the  gentle  strain  of  the  rigging,  and  the  sounds  of 
the  footfalls  of  the  o£5cer  of  the  deck  as  he  marched  to  and  fro  aft.  As 
my  eyes  closed  in  slumber,  the  voice  of  the  third  mate  stole  down  throogh 
the  cold  night  air,  as  he  told  his  experience  to  my  mates  of  the  first 
watch.  ^'  Well,  sir,  it's  the  wust  current  in  the  globe.  I  was  here  in 
a  cam  onct.  .  •  • 

At  midnight  I  tumbled  out  at  the  call  of  the  ^'  bosen,"  and  was  soon 
shivering  on  deck.  Although  this  was  midsummer  for  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  weather  was  rather  snappish,  and  I  wrapped  my  pea- 
jacket  about  me  with  a  sigh  of  comfort. 

By  the  indistinct  view,  through  the  clear  night  air,  of  the  dark 
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massee  on  both  beams^  I  ooncladed  that  we  were  still  pursuiDg  the 
oonrse  of  the  channel  between  the  islands.  The  wind  had  fresh- 
ened^ and  the  water  gurgled  under  her  bow  as  lliough  it  meant 
business. 

The  first  mate  had  the  deck,  and  he  stood  beside  the  cabin  housing, 
with  lantern  and  chart  before  him.  Dimly  aft,  under  the  boom  of  the 
spanker,  I  caught  the  face  of  the  helmsman,  faintly  lighted  by  the  bin- 
nacle, now  as  he  glanced  down  at  the  card,  now  aloft  at  the  weather- 
leach  of  the  main  topsail. 

There  being  nothing  to  do,  I  crouched  down  in  the  lee  gangway, 
and  allowed  my  mind  to  rove  at  large  over  experiences  past  and 
present,  and  to  revel  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Valparaiso  very  soon. 
While  I  was  in  this  delightful  trance,  suddenly  the  deck  seemed  to  rise 
in  air.  I  reali«d,  as  I  fell  sprawling  on  deck  some  six  feet  away  from 
my  seat,  and  heard  the  grinding  of  timbers,  the  snapping  and  falling 
of  braces,  and  the  rattle  of  loosened  sail,  that  the  blessed  ship  was 
ashore. 

The  mate  sprang  to  the  wheel,  and  yelled  a  dozen  orders.  The 
watch  below  came  tumbling  up,  and  all  hands  jumped  to  the  clew- 
lines and  halliards.  All  the  lee  fore  braces  had  snapped,  and  the  yards 
swung  round  and  filled  aback.  The  upper  fore-topsail  yard  came  down 
with  a  bang,  and,  though  the  lower  fore-topsail  sheets  were  let  go,  the 
sail  was  flat  against  the  mast,  and  would  not  move. 

By  this  time  we  began  to  understand  the  wonderful  force  of  the 
current  flowing  through  this  narrow  channel.  The  ship  had  struck 
well  forward  under  the  forefoot,  and,  by  the  rapidity  of  her  pace  and 
the  force  of  the  current,  her  bow  was  lifted  well  up  on  the  reef.  Float- 
ing on  even  keel,  she  was  deep  in  .the  water,  and  now,  with  her  bow 
raised  out  of  water  nearly,  her  stern  was  almost  flooded.  She  could  not 
possibly  have  been  in  a  worse  position ;  for,  as  the  current  struck  her 
deep  stem,  she  was  twisted  round,  and  her  bow  ground  over  the 
rocks. 

''We'll  capsize  as  sure  as  !"  yelled  the  third  mate,  as  he 

rushed  for  the  mainmast  pin-rail,  and  began  casting  adrift  the  sheets. 

Everybody  hustled  about  the  decks  in  the  most  demoralized  way. 
The  first  mate  seemed  to  be  the  only  cool  one ;  but,  after  she  began  to 
keel  over  to  the  current,  he  somehow  disappeared,  while  the  captain 
stood  well  aft  during  the  entire  confusion.  She  was  now  swinging 
rapidly,  and,  though  well  over,  would,  I  think,  have  come  head  to 
current  in  safety  but  for  one  thing.  Just  as  the  current  was  striking 
her  on  her  broadside,  a  terrible  rumbling  came  from  her  stern,  and  she 
oeased  to  swing.    She  had  grounded  I 

Only  one  thing  could  happen,  and  that  soon  came.  All  the  sails 
which  could  not  be  clewed  up  were  hard  aback  and  tugging  away  at 
the  masts.    Slowly  she  careened  over,  the  water  coming  up  over  the 
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weather  gangway  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  corrent,  at  die  aame 
time  the  lee  rail  was  settling  down  nnder  water. 

A  rash  was  made  for  the  lee  boats.  As  I  stood  at  the  forward  fall 
of  the  lee  catter^  the  third  mate  ran  aft  and  sang  oat, ''  Where's  the 
captain  7^'  No  one  answered,  but  we  heard  the  rattle  of  the  falls  <^ 
the  whale-boat  under  the  qoarter.  The  mate  came  back  pale  with 
anger. 

''Do  yon  know  what  he  done?"  he  asked  the  men  clearing  away 
the  cutter.  ''Well,  sir,  he's  skipped  from  his  ship  the  fust  man. 
There  ain't  no  time  to  spare,  boys,  when  the  captain  gits,  so  lower 
away.'' 


But  a  few  seconds  after  the  boat  cleared  the  side  the  davits 
peared  beneath  the  water.  The  current  carried  ns  swiftly  away,  bat 
we  could  see  through  the  darkness,  as  we  floated  by,  the  glimmer  of  the 
binnacle-light  on  the  almost  perpendicular  deck. 

A  boat  lantern  was  lighted,  and  we  found  eight  men  in  the  boat,— 
every  one  but  the  captain,  first  and  second  mate,  "  bosen,"  cook,  aod 
two  men. 

The  third  mate  took  charge ;  oars  were  ordered  ont^  and  we  were 
soon  steering  for  the  loom  of  the  land  to  the  eastward. 

The  men  were  very  talkative,  as  men  always  are  after  a  dangerooa 
escape ;  and  while  pulling  ashore  we  discussed  the  probable  fate  of  the 
other  boat,  and  the  seriousness  of  our  own  posifaon,  the  mate  ehimiog 
in  occasionally  with  "  This  are  a  queer  shipwreck  in  the  wust  corroit 
in  the  globe." 

An  hoar's  heavy  pulling  brought  as  to  land,  which  we  made  with 
considerable  difficulty.  There  was  no  surf,  but  the  shore  was  predpi- 
tous  and  lined  with  reefs,  which  were  plainly  visible  in  the  <krknesa 
by  the  foam  made  by  the  current. 

We  hauled  the  boat  high  and  dry,  over  a  sandy  and  rocky  bead, 
and  capsized  her  for  cover  during  the  night  As  nothing  could  be 
done  until  daylight,  we  crawled  under  the  boat,  and  after  a  mattering 
conversation  among  some  of  us,  silence  gradually  spread  through  the 
party,  and  the  most  forsaken  and  desperately-situated  men  in  the 
world  sank  into  profound  slumber. 

Next  morning  we  were  astir  before  sanrise,  and  immediately  went 
into  deliberation  on  our  prospects  and  intentions. 

As  the  morning  mists  swept  away  from  the  channel  we  saw  llie  old 
ship  again,  but  in  a  very  much  changed  position.  The  tide  had  chained 
during  the  night,  and  had  forced  her  stern  off  the  rocks,  and  swung  het 
round  once  more  upon  the  broken  timbers  under  the  bow.  While  on 
her  beam  ends  she  had  probably  shipped  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
for  in  her  new  position  her  stern  was  completely  submerged,  and  the 
water  reached  as  far  forward  as  the  main  hateh. 

'^  Well,  boys,  we're  all  right  for  provisions,"  said  the  third  mate, 
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''and  we^d  better  start  out  immejate,  b^ore  the  old  thing  carries 
away/^ 

''Here's  sumpin  for  breakfast^  boys  I''  called  op  one  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  strolling  along  the  beach.  He  held  up  two  handfuls  of 
clams  he  had  jost  gathered. 

''  I'll  take  some  vin^ar  on  mine  1"  said  a  foretopman,  who  hailed 
from  Rhode  Island. 

'TU  tell  yah;  Bhode  '11  make  us  a  clam-bake.  Ain't  no  use 
borr'in'  trouble." 

And  so  the  reckless  talk  went  on.  But  soon  the  third  mate  had  us 
organized  somewhat.  First  he  selected  a  crew  of  four,  which  he  in- 
tended to  take  over  to  the  wreck  and  secure  everything  valuable  we 
possibly  could.  Two  more  were  to  gather  clams  for  the  party,  and 
one  was  to  pursue  the  beach  for  two  or  three  miles  in  search  of  the 
other  boat 

We  had  floated  up  the  channel  on  the  tide  while  coming  ashore, 
and  as  the  tide  had  changed  the  boat  was  advantageously  placed  to 
drop  down  upon  the  wreck. 

It  was  my  lot  to  be  detailed  for  the  search-party,  and,  as  I  was  to 
go  alone,  I  started  immediately  up  the  beach.  I  glanced  back  a  few 
minutes  after,  and  saw  the  boat  shove  off,  then  turned  my  attention 
strictly  to  my  part  of  the  work. 

The  channel  here  was  some  twelve  miles  wide,  passing  between 
two  islands.  The  one  opposite  was  quite  large,  its  coast-line  disappear- 
ing to  the  northward.  The  one  we  were  on  seemed  smaller,  for  about 
a  mile  ahead  the  shore  bent,  and  nothing  but  the  waters  of  the  chan- 
nel were  visible  beyond.  Far  off  to  the  northward  a  faint  loom  could 
be  seen,  showing  either  a  northern  boundary  of  the  channel  or  another 
large  island. 

I  closely  examined  the  opposite  shore,  but  it  was  too  far  to  dis- 
tinguish forms  of  men  had  they  been  there.  No  indications  of  fire  or 
smoke  to  show  their  presence,  so  I  gave  up  my  observations  on  that 
side,  and  closely  examined  our  own  island  as  I  went  along. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it  being  an  island.  The  third  mate  had 
recognized  it  as  the  one  he  had  visited  some  years  before.  The  edges 
bordering  the  sea  were  rather  steep  and  rocky,  but  broken  here  and 
there  by  stretches  of  sand  running  at  an  easy  slope  into  the  sea.  Min- 
gled sand  and  rocks  made  the  substance  of  the  island.  Not  even  mosses 
grew  upon  it.  It  was  simply  a  barren,  rugged  pile  of  stones  and  white 
sand. 

Trusting  as  I  did  to  the  efforts  of  our  boat  to  obtain  provisions  from 
the  ship,  the  discovery  of  the  want  of  any  means  to  sustain  life  on  the 
island  did  not  disturb  me.  After  half  an  hour's  scrambling  over  the 
loose  rocks  of  the  shore,  I  came  to  the  point  where  the  coast-line  changed 
its  direction.    As  I  passed  around  this  a  beautiful  beach  was  disclosed, 
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curving  gently  away  to  the  northwest,  the  white  sands  glistening  in  the 
sun,  and  a  quiet  surf  breaking  into  a  thin  line  of  foam  at  the  shore. 
The  beach  was  about  two  miles  long  and  formed  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  island,  for  I  could  see  the  horizon  above  it  some  distance  beck. 
The  higher  lands  fell  away  to  this  beach|  forming  a  long,  low  cape 
pushed  well  out  into  the  sea. 

While  taking  these  observations  my  eye  caught  some  moving  figures 
on  the  beach,  and  near  them  a  boat  hauled  out  of  the  water.  My  search 
was  evidently  over,  for  here  was  the  whale-boat  and  her  crew.  They 
were  all  very  much  incensed  at  the  action  of  the  captain  in  deserting 
the  ship  so  soon  and  without  a  word.  When  the  mate  included  a  hunt 
for  them  in  his  scheme  of  work,  considerable  growling  was  indulged  in. 
He  probably  suspected  that  I  would  entertain  the  same  ideas  as  himself 
about  our  duty  towards  every  one,  especially  if  others  were  in  worse 
circumstances  than  ourselves. 

I  walked  towards  them  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  among 
them.  They  said  they  were  glad  to  see  me,  and  the  captain  asked  if 
all  were  saved.  I  told  him  we  were  all  ashore,  and  had  made  a  landing 
in  the  cutter. 

^*  I  don't  exactly  see  how  this  island  is  going  to  support  ns  all," 
growled  the  first  mate. 

"  Blendy  of  clamps,*'  said  the  Dutch  cook. 

"  They  won't  last  forever,"  answered  the  mate. 

"  I  don't  see  the  use  calculating  on  clams,"  said  I,  '^  when  there  is 
a  bark  out  there  on  the  reefs,  full  of  provisions." 

"  What  I  Didn't  she  go  down  ?"  asked  the  captain,  coming  quickly 
to  my  side. 

"  No,  she  didn't,"  I  answered ;  '^  and  if  you'd  stayed  by  her  about 
three  minutes  more  you'd  seen  her  hard  and  fast" 

He  looked  at  me  angrily,  and  said, — 

^'  When  a  ship  goes  down  every  man's  got  to  look  out  for  himself; 
besides,  we  couldn't  do  anything  against  that  current"  Then  he 
turned  away  quickly,  as  though  angry  with  himself  for  attempting  an 
apology. 

**  Yer  say  yer  savin'  the  pervisions?"  said  the  second  mate;  "well, 
s'pose  we  jine  yer?"  The  second  mate  was  not  a  bad  man,  but  he 
was  thoroughly  ruled  by  the  first  mate,  and  took  his  decisions  as  abso- 
lute law. 

"  Of  course  we'll  join  you,"  said  the  first  mate.  **  Get  ahold  of 
the  boat,  boys,  and  run  her  into  the  water."  Then  turning  to  the 
captain,  he  said,  in  an  undertone, — 

"  We've  got  to  do  it,  captain ;  the  d — d  slugs  have  got  ahold  first, 
but  we  can  mix  in  and  you  can  take  possession." 

I  was  glad  I  heard  that,  as  it  formed  a  groundwork  for  future 
action.    However,  their  presence  could  not  ruin  the  prospects  of  the 
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parfy^  so  I  olambered  into  the  whale-boat  with  them  and  piloted  them 
aroQod  the  point  to  our  camp,  where  the  wreok  was  in  full  view. 

I  peflB  over  the  three  days'  work  upon  the  wreck.  All  the  pro- 
visions not  spoiled  were  brought  ashore,  together  with  instruments, 
charts,  sails  for  tents,  ropes,  spars,  and  one  of  the  other  boats.  We 
worked  hard  for  fear  the  wreck  would  part,  but  she  held  on  well,  for 
the  rocks  had  passed  through  nearly  to  her  spar  deck.  A  week  after, 
while  swinging  with  the  tide,  she  parted  from  the  rocks  and  floated  out 
to  sea,  with  the  water  on  her  upper  deck.  She  was  water-logged.  The 
foremast  fell  before  she  left  the  rooks,  and  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
eighth  day  after  landing  that  she  disappeared  to  the  southwest,  beyond 
the  rooks  of  Cape  Horn. 

I  had  thoroughly  posted  the  third  mate  on  the  intentions  of  the 
captain  to  assume  charge,  and  as  there  was  considerable  feeling  against 
them  among  our  men  on  account  of  their  previous  desertion,  I  told  the 
third  mate  that  it  was  to  the  interests  of  the  majority  that  they  be  kept 
out  of  the  control  of  affairs. 

Nothing  was  attempted  by  the  captain  while  the  work  of  saving 
the  provisions  was  going  on,  and  all  worked  with  a  will  to  establish  a 
comfortable  camp  and  store-houses.  However,  about  noon  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  captain  turned  to  the  third  mate  and  said, — 

''  Jordan,  take  Tilsen  and  Yose  with  you,  and  establish  a  signal 
station  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island.  I  think  the  sooner  we  take 
precautions  of  that  kind  the  better.'' 

We  had  been  watching  for  the  occasion,  and  we  grew  silent  and 
waited  for  the  third  mate  to  answer.  The  first  mate  walked  close  up 
to  the  captain  and  glared  at  Jordan.  The  second  mate  fumbled  un- 
easily in  his  pockets,  and  blinked  around  as  though  he  more  than  half 
suspected  there  was  going  to  be  a  ''  tide  in  the  affiiirs"  of  some  man. 
The  cook  stopped  scraping  bis  skillet,  and  prepared  his  ears  to  under- 
stand all  the  English  he  could. 

The  third  mate  broke  into  an  easy  laugh,  but  not  insolent,  and 


''  Now,  Mr.  Williams,  you  know  just  as  well  as  me,  and  as  any  on 
us,  that  you  can't  take  charge  uv  this  'ere  shipwrecked  party  unless  all 
on  us  agrees.  That  is  the  law  aboard  merchantmen,  as  I  kin  swear  to 
for  twenty-five  years  of  service,  man  and  boy,  and  even  Dutchy,  the 
cook  there,  knows  on.  Well,  sir,  when  the  square  vote  of  this  here 
party  decides  on  a  cap'n,  I'm  standing  right  by  that  there  man,  even 
if  it's  Dutchy  the  cook"  (general  laugh  by  all  except  the  captain  and 
first  mate).  ''  I  think  I'm  speakin'  the  idee  of  them  that's  round  me, 
and  they  are  correct  The  fust  mate  called  us  dam  slugs.  Well,  I 
don't  bear  the  first  mate  no  grudge.  I  was  an  officer  of  that  craft  same 
as  he  was,  though  I  ain't  got  the  book-larnin',  but  I  don't  know  the 
man  that  kin  beat  me  at  the  head  'earin'  of  a  topsail  for  a  close  reef." 
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The  mate  had  worked  himself  up  to  an  eloquent  lieat  on  his  sub- 
ject^ but  now  paused  for  breath.  The  captain  made  several  attempts  to 
break  in  on  his  harangue^  but  was  held  back  bj  the  first  mate,  who, 
'though  white  with  rage,  kept  full  control  over  his  passions.  They  drew 
aside  at  the  end  and  consulted  in  low  tones.  Our  men  patted  the  third 
mate  approvingly  on  the  back,  while  one  of  the  men  of  the  whale-boat, 
won  over  to  his  views,  sidled  over  to  our  group. 

The  captain  turned  towards  us  once  more,  and  thoagh  his  face  was 
flushed  and  his  voice  trembled  slightly,  he  said,  in  a  well-adjosted  kmo 
and  an  attempt  at  straightforwardness,-^ 

'^  Of  course  you  are  right,  Jordan,  about  the  law  of  flhipwrecks, 
though  I  don't  know  that  it  is  in  the  statutes"  (with  a  sickly  smile),  ''bo 
I  join  you  in  a  proposition  to  have  an  election  in  good  old  political  slyle. 
Suppose  we  take  a  vote.  Now,  boys,  I'm  going  to  propose  Jordan, 
here,  as  captain." 

I  saw  through  his  dodge  in  a  moment.  He  was  plainly  trying  to 
capture  the  men  by  his  assumed  friendliness  and  good  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  get  a  refusal  from  the  third  mate  to  run  for  the 
office.  I  spoke  up  immediately,  giving  Jordan  a  touch  with  my  foot  at 
the  same  time, — 

'^  I  second  the  proposition,  and  also  propose  the  first  mate  to  nm 
against  him." 

My  action  may  not  have  been  parliamentary,  but  it  saved  Jordan 
from  being  a  victim  of  his  modesty,  and  gave  an  air  of  business  to  the 
whole  affair.  My  proposal  of  the  first  mate  kept  the  captain  out,  and 
gained  Jordan  an  opponent  who  was  the  most  unpopular  man  there. 
I  was  afraid  some  of  our  crew  would  go  over  ;at  the  last  moment  and 
support  the  captain  had  he  been  proposed.  My  proposal  of  the  first 
mate  was  loudly  seconded  by  his  worshiper,  the  second  mate,  whose 
general  stupidity  I  had  half  depended  on. 

I  managed  a  paper  ballot  to  further  save  the  men's  nerves,  and  we 
brought  in  an  immense  majority  for  Jordan. 

The  first  mate  turned  away  with  a  snort  of  disgust,  and  before  long 
the  camp  formed  itself  into  two  cliques,  those  who  gathered  about  the 
captain  and  those  about  Jordan.  Everything  passed  along  qnietly, 
most  of  the  work  being  done  by  us,  and  cook  remaining  neutral.  Oar 
occupations  Were  varied.  A  signal  station  was  established,  bnt  oar 
small  supply  of  wood  prevented  us  firom  making  night-fires.  The 
island  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  a  party  had  even  made  a  landing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel.  No  v^etation  was  found,  nor  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  human  being. 

The  horizon  was  constantly  watched  to  the  west  and  south,  bnt  no 
sail  had  been  seen. 

Thus  three  weeks  passed  away,  when  one  morning  a  coancil  was 
called  by  Captain  Jordan,  to  which  he  especially  invited  the  inmates  of 
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the  other  tent^  as  the  subject,  he  said,  would  be  very  imporiaut.  It  was 
a  fret  I  had  called  his  attendou  to  the  day  before,  and  after  a  careful 
investigation  he  produced  his  results  before  the  assembled  camp. 

**  Boys/'  unceremoniously  spoke  the  new  captain,  ^^  Tve  been  lookin' 
into  the  mess-stores,  and  Tve  found  we've  eaten  a  powerful  lot  these 
three  weeks.  We'll  just  haf  to  knock  it  off,  fur  I'm  sorry  to  say  the 
pervisions  is  nearly  half  gone.  I've  counted  up  and  found  full  rations 
for  four  weeks  more ;  now,  ef  we  go  on  half  radons  we  kin  stand  it 
eight  weeks,  then  we'll  haf  to  come  down  to  fish  and  dams.  Now,, 
there  ain't  hardly  a  chance  of  missin'  a  ship  by  here  in  eight  weeks,  for 
ships  orter  to  go  by  every  week«  WeVe  been  here  three  weeks  and  no 
ship  was  seed,  but  maybe  they  passed  aroun'  out  of  sight  or  slipped  by 
at  ni^iL  We're  up  in  a  channel  where  ships  don't  come  onct  in  tea 
years  on  'count  of  the  current,  which  is  the  wust  in  the  globe."  (Here 
he  took  a  side  glance  at  the  cs4>tain.)  ^'  Now  I  speak  fer  half  rations. 
It  won't  hurt  yah,  and  it's  the  safest  thing  yah  kin  do." 

It  was  a  unanimous  agreement,  but  at  the  close  the  captain  and 
first  mate  strolled  away  in  deep  consultation.  Time  and  again  we  had 
discussed  the  chances  for  escape,  and  had  given  over  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  Straits  and  waiting  for  a  steamer.  It  was  a  long,  trouble- 
some way  round  by  water,  with  danger  of  reefs,  currents,  and  squalls; 
while,  if  we  could  reach  Terra  del  Fuego,  it  was  doubtful  if  the  men 
ooold  stand  the  tiresome  march  to  the  Straits,  loaded  down  with  pro- 
visions for  the  journey.  We  sustained  ourselves  in  the  hope  of  a  ship, 
which  after  all  was  the  surest  way.  There  had  not  been  the  slightest 
tonch  of  sickness,  for  the  weather,  though  rainy  and  sometimes  squally, 
was  never  severe. 

Two  days  after  this  consultation  the  party  belonging  to  our  tent 
awoke  to  find  no  fire  blazing  in  the  stone  oven,  nor  the  delightful  odor 
of  coffee  in  our  nostrils. 

We  came  out  one  by  one  and  yelled  for  ^^  Dutchy,"  the  cook.  He 
was  not  in  sight.  I  walked  over  to  the  captain's  tent  and  found  it 
empty.  I  turned  and  shouted  to  the  group  around  the  lightless  fire, 
"  They're  gone." 

Some  did  not  comprehend  the  full  state  of  a£&irs,  and  said  they 
were  '*  d  d  glad  of  it"  But  keen-^yed  Jordan  saw  through  the 
scene  instantly,  rushed  over  to  me,  and  threw  back  the  flap  of  the  tent. 
He  saw  it  was  empty,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  swear  loud  and  long. 

It  was  evidently  a  plan  to  desert  and  ruin  us,  and  when  all  under- 
stood the  situation  we  began  to  search  the  camp. 

First  we  found  that  the  whale*boat,  the  largest  and  stanchest  of 
those  saved,  was  gone.  The  condition  of  the  store-room  showed  us 
that  the  most  and  best  of  the  canned  goods  were  gone,  all  the  pork 
but  one  keg  taken,  and  but  one  half-barrel  of  bread  left  of  three  bar- 
rels.   The  navigating  instruments  and  charts  had  disappeared,  and  all 
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the  boat  equipment  we  had  in  the  oamp  except  the  oars  of  the  cutter. 
We  were  lefl  almost  destitute;  not  even  a  match  remaining.  The 
blankets  we  were  reserving  for  cold  weather  were  missing,  and  daring 
the  day  we  were  continually  discovering  how  thoroughly  they  had 
robbed  us. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  they  could  not  be  out  of  sight,  and 
a  crowd  of  us,  at  the  suggestion,  hurried  to  the  signal  station,  and  there 
to  the  westward  of  the  cape  was  a  little  white  speck  which  we  knew 
was  the  sail  of  the  deserting  boat. 

"  That's  her,"  said  one. 

"  Who  all  is  in  her?''  asked  Jordan. 

'^  Captain,  first  and  second  mates,  Dutohy,  Blacky  (the  bosen),  and 
Jersey"  (a  powerful  but  stupid  Jerseyite),  said  I,  looking  around  among 
those  present. 

^'  Well,  boys,"  said  Jordan,  in  a  hard  voice,  and  there  was  a  white 
gleam  of  hatred  and  revenge  in  his  eyes,  '^  we'll  hold  a  council  of  war." 

Nothing  could  be  done  but  examine  the  supplies,  and  we  at  length 
decided  on  one-quarter  rations  every  day,  with  one-half  rations  twice  a 
week — Sundays  and  Wednesdays. 

We  fell  once  more  into  the  dreary  routine  of  our  life.  Slowly  the 
supplies  ran  out  as  days  slipped  by,  and  soon  the  fading  forms  began 
to  show  the  strain. 

The  camp  was  very  quiet  There  was  very  little  movement  among 
the  men,  and  they  fell  into  the  habit  of  moping  about  alone,  and  low 
grumbling  began  to  be  indulged  in  by  some. 

Three  weeks  more  and  there  was  not  a  scrap  in  the  locker.  During 
that  time  two  sails  were  sighted,  but  all  our  efforts  to  attract  their  at* 
tention  were  futile.  We  were  either  too  &r  inland,  or  they  mistook  us 
for  savages. 

When  we  came  down  from  the  signal  station  after  those  failnies, 
set  faces  bent  stolidly  towards  the  earth,  and  as  we  walked  we  ground 
our  heels  into  the  sand  to  repress  the  growing  horror  of  the  situation. 

The  weather  began  to  grow  colder,  and  the  rain  turned  into  sleet 
during  the  nights  of  stormy  weather. 

One  week  more  and  clams  formed  the  only  food.  The  fish  seemed 
to  leave  us  now,  or  else  we  were  very  unlucky  in  our  efibrts.  Three 
were  down  with  a  fever  of  an  intermittent  kind,  and  we  were  all  thin 
and  weak. 

One  morning,  after  three  days  of  rain  and  hurricanes,  we  awoke 
to  find  it  a  dead  calm  and  the  sun  shining  warmly  over  a  rain-washed 
island.  It  seemed  to  revive  us,  and  during  the  day  we  went  about 
happier  than  for  some  time  past.  Even  the  sick  arose  for  a  little 
exercise. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  the  clouds  closed  in  again,  and 
the  collapse  of  our  spirits  left  us  worse  than  before.    Many  a  groan 
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was  nttered  as  we  stretched  onrselves  in  our  blankets,  and  one  man 
showed  the  growing  discontent  by  rising  in  his  bed  and  tnming  fiercely 
to  Jordan,  and  saying, — 

^  Kain't  yah  do  somthin'  fer  the  men  yah  kep  here  V' 

"  Yes,  boys,"  said  Jordan,  sadly ;  "  I'd  give  yah  my  life,  if  neces- 
saiy/' 

That  night  I  could  not  get  to  sleep.  The  pangs  of  my  fastings 
were  terrible,  but  the  thoughts  that  crowded  my  mind  made  me  forget 
the  bodily  pains  for  a  time.  Here  was  I,  eternally  separated  from  my 
country  and  my  people,  slowly  dying  on  a  desert  island  between  the 
two  great  oceans.  Was  all  this  designed  ?  Was  I  led  on  that  voyage 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  death  in  a  lone,  uninhabited  country, 
soon  to  be  visited  by  the  cheerless  months  of  an  Arctic  winter  ?  How  long 
could  I  keep  alive  this  failing  vital  spark  ?  Perhaps  the  snows  will 
be  around  me,  the  wind  driving  it  in  fierce  and  whirling  gusts  around 
my  canvas  hut  before  I  leave.  Leave!  Whence?  I  will  die,  not 
lecme!    Oh  I  the  horror  I 

For  an  hour  perhaps  this  fearful  nightmare  shook  me,  when  sud- 
denly I  felt  a  grip  around  my  arm.  I  looked  up  and  saw  Jordan 
kneeling  by  me,  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  his  thin,  white  face  fixed  on 
the  opening  of  the  tent-curtain. 

My  senses  were  too  much  dulled  to  be  curious,  and  I  dropped  my 
bead  again  with  a  sigh.  A  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  perhaps  the 
mate's  reason  had  darkened,  but  even  that  thought  passed  and  I  simply 
waited. 

''  Well,  boys,"  came  out  of  the  darkness.  Everybody  looked  up ; 
there  had  not  been  a  single  man  asleep.  ''  Boys,  I'm  crazy ;  I  must 
be,  or  I  wouldn't  a  heerd  some  feller  let  go  his  anchor  out  there  in  the 
channel.    But  I  did,  hy  God  /" 

Not  a  word  was  said.  Some  one  gave  a  shivering  groan,  and  all 
was  silence. 

Somehow  out  of  the  silence  grew  a  murmur,  then  that  grew  louder, 
and  soon  there  crept  into  my  senses  the  sounds  of  a  chain  rattling 
through  the  hawse-pipe  of  a  ship.  With  one  impulse  we  all  sat  up 
and  cried, ''  I  heard  it  too  1" 

With  a  yell  Jordan  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  we  followed  him  out 
into  the  open  air.  About  five  miles  off  faintly  glimmered  the  cabin- 
lights  of  a  vessel,  and  just  then  up  went  a  light  on  a  starboard  stay. 

We  yelled,  and  yelled,  and  yelled,  not  to  attract  attention,  but 
because  we  were  wild  with  joy, — a  rough  man's  way  of  going  into 
hjrsterics. 

A  big  fire  was  lighted  with  the  oars  of  our  boat,  and  pretty  soon 
an  answering  rocket  went  up  from  the  ship. 

No  eye  closed  in  camp  that  night,  and  morning  found  us  huddled 
around  the  fire  talking  of  home  and  the  vessel  right  off  there  at  anchor. 
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'^  Well^  sir/'  said  Jordan  for  the  twentieth  time,  '^  there  won't  be 
'nother  ship  in  here  fer  ten  years,  fer  this  yer's  the  wust  current  in  the 
globe." 

The  story  is  shortly  ended.  The  next  morning  we  went  aboard 
the  rescuer.  She  was  a  full-rigged  ship  from  Portsmouth,  Englaod, 
and  there  could  not  sail  a  finer  skipper  than  her  Scotch  captain. 

The  first  question  Jordan  asked  him  was  how  he  happened  to  go 
through  the  channel.  He  said  it  was  from  mere  curiosity.  He  bad 
never  been  through  in  his  life,  although  he  had  been  around  the  Horn 
twenty-four  times. 

^^  I  suppose  yah  know,"  said  Jordan,  ^^  that  this  yer's  the  wust  cor* 
rent  in  the  globe." 

''  Indeed  I  do,"  said  the  captain,  laughing.  ^'  I've  got  both  ancbors 
down." 

In  ten  days  we  were  in  Valparaiso.  Four  days  after  the  captain 
and  his  crowd  came  in,  fat  and  hearty.  They  had.  been  picked  up  by 
a  steamer  after  kuocking  about  along  the  coast  for  tweuty-five  days, 

Jordan  arraigned  Captain  Williams  before  the  American  consnl 
at  Valparaiso,  and  the  scenes  of  that  investigation  bordered  on  the 
dramatic. 

When  the  third  mate  stood  face  to  fiBU)e  with  the  captain  and  his 
chief  officer,  his  eyes  lightened  with  a  terrible  anger,  and  his  body 
shook  under  the  force  of  his  rage. 

Before  the  consul  our  story  was  told  by  the  third  mate  in  the  rough 
language  of  the  sailor ;  but,  somehow,  the  eloquence  of  it  surpassed 
anything  I  eyer  listened  to.  I  see  him  now,  his  dark  eyes  glowing 
under  his  wrinkled,  bronzed  brows,  his  lips  quivering  under  a  flow 
of  passionate  words  they  had  never  used  before,  standing  before  that 
tribunal,  his  face  still  haggard  from  that  terrible  experience  when 
death  had  been  so  near.  Well  I  remember  bow  he  told,  in  indignant 
words,  the  story  of  the  shipwreck  and  desertion.  Then  passing  from 
rage  to  pathos,  he  pictured  the  deserted  men,  whose  lives  were  in  his 
charge,  slowly  starving  on  that  rocky  island,  each  day  bringing  them 
nearer  their  doom,  each  moment  pressing  the  icy  fingers  about  their 
hearts ;  and  when  he  told  of  the  rescue  in  that  night  of  nights,  his 
frame  shook  with  sobs,  and  he  cried  like  a  child. 

In  the  defense,  the  captain  told  how  his  authority  bad  been  ignored, 
and  how,  after  consi^ltation  with  the  first  mate,  they  had  decided  that 
the  only  chance  for  a  rescue  was  by  dividing  the  party,  and  sending 
one  in  search  of  passing  vessels. 

He  had  thought  that  if  he  should  provision  the  whale-boat,  then 
should  lie  in  the  track  of  ships  near  the  Horn,  a  rescue  could  be  made 
in  half  the  time.  He  had  taken  the  whale-boat,  because  that  was  the 
only  boat  capable  of  enduring  the  weather  outside.  He  had  left  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Jordan  and  his  party,  because  they  had  been 
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stobbornlj  following  their  own  plans,  and  he  knew  that  if  his  scheme 
were  discovered  thej  would  prevent  its  fnlfiUment.  As  to  the  food, 
they  had  gathered  together  their  provisions  very  hastily,  and  the  selec- 
tion had  been  lefb  to  the  cook.  The  men  who  accompanied  him  knew 
all  the  circumstances,  and  went  with  him  voluntarily. 

The  investigation  lasted  a  week,  and  although  the  sympathy  was 
with  our  party  at  the  start,  yet  in  the  end  the  actions  of  the  captain 
were  sustained  as  one  who  acted  under  authority  and  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment. 

For  his  cowardice,  desertion,  and  thievery,  there  was  no  punish- 
ment ;  but  for  the  loss  of  his  ship  be  was  suspended  for  one  year,  which, 
as  I  afterwards  heard,  was  shortened  to  six  months. 

We  received  pay  as  far  as  Cape  Horn ;  and,  finally,  the  mate  and 
I  were  obliged  to  work  our  way  home  on  a  ''  nitre  bark,"  bound  for 
Boston. 

H.  L.  Hawthobne, 
Beoomi  lAenUenafd  Second  U.  8.  Art. 
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A  ZEALOT  IN  TULLE. 


CHAPTER   L 

Fbom  the  close  of  our  Bevolutionary  war  up  to  the  beguming  of  tbe 
second  quarter  of  this  century  our  entire  South  Atlantic  sea-coast  is 
said  to  have  been  infested  hy  a  fraternity  of  buccaneers.  They 
swarmed  among  the  Antilles^  pouncing  upon  vessels  fresh  from  the 
Mexican  mines  laden  with  gold  and  silver  in  the  rough  on  its  way  to 
Europe ;  for  at  that  time^  as  there  was  no  mint,  so  neither  would  there 
be  coinage  in  Mexico. 

"  Steed  Bonnet/' "  Lafitte/'  "  Domingo/' — these  were  names  of  ter- 
ror wherever  an  honest  keel  cut  the  billows ;  and,  following  more  tim- 
idly in  the  wake  of  such  seafaring  adventurers,  there  was  a  dare-devil 
domesticated  in  every  lagoon  and  bayou  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

Stopping  short,  perhaps,  of  willful  blood-shedding,  these  inland 
pirates  fired,  without  mercy,  homesteads  found  anywhere  within  reach 
of  their  torches,  eager  to  ravage  adjoining  plantations  of  rice  and  indigo 
by  this  cruel  and  incendiary  radiance.  For  were  they  not  certain,  by 
reason  of  swift  flight,  of  immunity  from  vengeance,  and,  in  return  for 
a  fitting  consideration,  of  a  sanctuary,  spoils  and  all,  when  furling  sail 
inside  the  nearest  Spanish  seaport? 

It  was  said  that  Steed  Bonnet  came  to  anchor  one  day  at  Pensaoola, 
bringing  hither,  among  other  plunder,  a  quantity  of  massive  silver  plate, 
which,  together  with  the  letter  '^  A/'  had  a  crest  engraven  on  each  sep- 
arate piece ;  and,  furthermore,  that  he  and  Manrequez,  the  gormandizing 
governor-general  of  Spanish  Florida,  caroused  off  these  pirated  family 
heirlooms  before  locking  them  up  for  safe-keeping  inside  the  Bar- 
rancas. 

It  was  also  rumored  that  Governor  Alston,  of  South  Carolina, 
hearing  of  this  heartless  merry-making,  sent  to  inquire  secretly ;  for 
where  was  his  beloved  wife  Theodora,  and  where  his  family  silver, 
with  which  that  spirited  woman  had  set  sail  to  the  North,  to  help  in 
the  defense  of  her  father,  who  was  being  tried  for  high  treason? 
Where,  indeed,  if  not  imprisoned  and  cached,  both  wife  and  treasure, 
in  that  well-known  stronghold  of  the  pirates, — San  Carlos  de  Bar- 
rancas? 
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And  Steed  Bonnet?  It  must  be  said  of  this  freebooter,  that  what* 
ever  might  be  his  character  and  manners  on  the  high  seas,  on  land  no 
one  could  excel  him  in  the  airs  of  a  priest,  enlivened  sometimes  by 
those  of  one  made  mellow  bj  wine  from  the  land  of  his  own  Huguenot 
kindred.  So  he  smiled  now — setting  the  fashion  for  Manrequez  to 
follow — very  benevolently,  indeed,  in  the  serious  face  of  this  English- 
speaking  emissary  sent  hither  by  Governor  Alston.  And  Manrequez 
was  not  slow  to  follow,  for  Manrequez  was  Bonnet's  servile  admirer ; 
and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  listened  to  the  tale  of  Burr's  daughter, 
Theodora,  that  Steed  told  over  his  fifth  bottle, — of  her  walking  off  the 
plank  into  deep  water,  clad  so  prettily  in  a  white  dress,  and  with  her 
Bible  pressed  against  her  dying  heart, — while  devouring  his  guisado  of 
pullet  with  great  appetite  from  a  platter  engraven  with  the  Alston  crest. 

This  may  not  all  be  true,  for  Manrequez  was  a  papcusUo  himself, 
and  his  own  daughter  oflen  wore  white  raiment  in  Spain,  whither  he 
hoped  to  be  going  to  greet  her  next  year;  and  she  was  known  to  be 
fond,  also,  of  her  books  of  devotion. 

So  let  us  hope  that  his  excellency  never  ate  guisado  of  pullet  served 
from  any  stolen  silver  platter  whatsoever,  for  enough  of  other  wicked- 
ness is  laid  to  his  door — what  with  his  double-dealing  between  his 
Indian  allies  and  Britishers  against  our  people — to  mortgage  the  respect 
that  this  generation  might  be  led  to  feel  towards  one  of  his  high- 
sounding  title. 

At  all  events,  when  Governor  Alston  sent  a  picked  spy  from  among 
his  followers  into  this  lair  of  Spanish  trickery  to  inquire  as  to  the  fate 
of  bis  dear  wife  and  family  silver,  Manrequez  gave  a  pcUgoe  for  the 
Btranger,  and  wined  and  dined  him  well  among  those  beautiful  Creoles 
of  Pensacola ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  were  through  with  this  impu- 
dently  intrusive  Carolinian,  and  had  succeeded  in  passing  time  pleas- 
antly  without  having  had  time  to  answer  any  troublesome  questions. 
Bonnet  took  him  on  board  his  vessel  and  landed  him,  minus  one  of  his 
ears,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  This  is  but  one  of  many  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  upon  our  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  came  to  be  hated 
by  all  good  Americans,  not  only  for  such  isolated  instances  of  treachery 
as  this,  but  indeed  for  their  offensive  alliance  formed  with  England 
and  the  Indians  of  the  Creek  nation  against  our  flag,  borne  avengingly 
about  this  time  by  that  spirited  paladin,  Greneral  Andrew  Jackson. 

One  day,  after  a  fight  between  the  latter's  troops  and  those  under 
Manrequez,  within  the  very  streets  of  Pensacola,  four  Indians  bore  a 
wounded  man  in  the  hide  of  a  slain  horse  (a  litter  improvised  hastily 
among  the  carcasses  of  the  lost  battle-field)  southward,  in  flight,  to  the 
friendly  shelter  of  San  Carlos  de  Barrancas.  These  Indians  wore 
blood-stained  British  uniforms  and  were  drenched  with  water,  where 
they  had  struggled  with  their  burden  during  one  entire  day  through 
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Bwamps  lying  between  the  Barranoas  and  Pensaoola.  On  ihe  day  when 
this  latter  town,  after  hoars  of  desperate  fighting,  had  fiedlen  into 
American  hands,  our  Spaniard,  wounded  in  an  earlier  battle  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  fortifications,  bade  these  chosen  four  of  his  command 
to  bear  him  secretly  away  to  San  Carlos  de  Barrancas,  that  last  strong- 
hold of  his  Catholic  majesty. 

Planted  opposite  the  harbor's  mouth,  on  a  high  shell-moand,  San 
Carlos  had  made  year  after  year  a  convenient  rendezyous  for  tbe 
pirates, — ^politely  yclept  *'  cruisers," — while  at  Pensacola  there  was  safe 
anchorage  for  their  fleet  after  each  foray;  safe  banking  within  this 
impregnable  strong-box  for  all  loot  of  the  Southern  seas,  and  a  ready 
sanctuary  awaiting  the  pirates  themselves, — subject  always  to  some 
goodly  fine — ^by  mercy  of  that  convivial  bursar,  Govemor-Greneral 
Manrequez. 

During  the  weary  flight  from  Pensacola  to  this  Spanish  fort,  wheie 
a  successful  stand  might  be  made  by  an  allied  force  of  Spaniards  and 
Red-Sticks,  these  four  bearers  of  the  fugitive  talked  moodily  in  Mus- 
cogee of  the  great  treasure  lying  this  night  at  the  mercy  of  their  foe. 
Not  understanding  their  vernacular,  the  wounded  man  fretted  secr^j, 
and  bade  them  speak  in  the  best  Spanish  they  could  muster.  Oddlj 
enough,  after  months  on  their  part  of  subordination,  and  upon  his  of 
unquestioned  authority,  these  Bed*Sticks  dared  disobey  him. 

A  storm  coming  on,  they  sank  all  together  on  the  ground.  The 
Indians  pushed  their  powder-horns  under  this  dry  coat  of  the  slam 
horse,  and,  bending  greedily,  sucked  in  their  fietmine  the  haiiy  edges 
of  the  hide. 

The  wounded  man  lay  panting  with  pain  and  weakness  between 
diese  four  kneeling  mutineers.  He  had  scarcely  strength  to  speak,  yet 
he  broke  this  threatening  silence  with  lively  vehemence. 

"  Hot  water  in  the  kettle  at  Barrancas  I''  he  cried,  naively.  ''  There 
food,  strong  drink  1" 

One,  taller  and  brawnier  than  his  comrades,  rose  lightly  to  his  feet 

^' There,  Epuccunnau!"  he  ejaculated,  with  a  sort  of  dry,  grim 
humor ;  and  gazing  up  into  his  forbidding  face,  made  hideously  gib- 
bous by  hair  fallen  aslant  one  tawny  jowl,  light  broke  in  upon  the 
Spaniard.  Hastily  the  latter  lifted  his  hand,  and  made  a  jsealoos 
movement,  as  if  shaking  the  air  from  it,  and  relapsed  into  watchful- 
ness. This  movement,  intended  as  a  gesture  of  renunciation,  caused 
the  Indian  to  burst  into  an  unseemly  gufiaw. 

The  wounded  man  listened,  secretly  distressed  to  hear  audi  hoarse 
merriment  borne  malevolently  upon  that  other  threatening  sound, — the 
rumbling  of  heavy  guns,  where  along  the  shorter  beach-trail  thdr 
enemy  toiled  patiently  downward  to  the  Barrancas. 

The  fugitives  had  lain  during  the  tempest — Shaving  crossed  Bayou 
Chico— in  a  jungle  of  vines.    Bayou  Grande,  whose  shore  must  be 
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skirted  on  their  circuitous  way,  rocked  a  swollen  flood  before  them. 
Wild  cattle  lowed  querulously  in  the  distance,  and  the  whelps  of  an 
alh'gator  barked  like  puppies  from  their  wallow  among  the  rushes. 
Wild  fowl,  belated  in  their  flight  westward,  cried  as  if  with  misery, 
a-riding  down  the  gale. 

In  falling,  the  rain  had  seemed  one  vast  elliptic  edge  of  spray,  keen 
and  cutting,  and  hissing  upon  the  vines  above  the  fugitives.  Now  that 
its  fury  upon  them  was  expended,  they  beheld  it  shifting  away,  like  a  sail, 
gray  and  slanting,  on  which  the  setting  sun  shone  brilliantly  reflected, 
and  birds  in  myriads  hung  in  a  wild  ecstasy  of  song  and  flight. 

The  Indians  appeared  touched  by  the  sight.  They  sat  upon  their 
haunches,  watching  a  hawk  soar  above  these  flying  revelers.  Some- 
thing in  their  attitude  made  the  Spaniard's  blood  run  feebler  still. 
But  true  to  valor,  he  began  to  sing,  in  a  weak,  piercing  voice,  a  song 
of  the  Cid,  where,  forsaken  in  battle,  he  is  brought  home  in  the  arms 
of  his  faithful,  and  the  castle  resounds  with  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
The  braves  sat  quiescent,  evidently  listening.  Then,  politeness  at  an 
end,  one  got  up,  rousing  his  great  length,  and  then  another  and  an- 
other, until  the  four  stood  columnar,  posted  one  at  every  limb. 

What  meant  their  new  austerity,  shafted  so  distinctly  in  expression 
of  face  and  form  against  the  sky  ? 

Again  they  conversed  among  themselves  in  Muscogee.  Again 
the  Spaniard  became  so  faint  and  weary  that  their  figures  seemed 
to  recede  and  fade  spectrally  in  the  swamp's  gloom  and  desolation. 

"  I  have  gold  in  a  stack  like  straw,"  he  cried,  feverishly,  "  over- 
flowing the  Barrancas.  I  will  give  you  jewels  for  your  women.  Say 
you,  what  is  your  price,  Manowa  ?  I  will  buy  you  in  the  swamp  here, 
— ^and  the  water  round  your  knees  !'* 

"  JBallduI^*  cried  three  all  together;  whether  in  derision  or  delight, 
he  could  not  tell.  The  fourth,  addressed  as  Manowa,  bent  over  the 
Spaniard  obsequiously. 

''Buy  Epuccunnau,"  laughing  once  more  in  his  Indian  fashion, 
and  adding  a  few  words  in  Creek,  evidently  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  comrades. 

"  I  am  Manrequez's  best-loved  warrior,"  the  white  man  observed, 
with  great  simplicity. 

'*  We  are  far  from  the  loving  Manrequez,"  retorted  Manowa ;  "  we 
are  bloody  and  empty.  You  bade  us  fetch  you  to  the  water.  Here  is 
the  water.  We  lay  you  down  softly,  as  we  lay  our  own  sick  down. 
What  more?  We  can  go  as  wild-cats  go.  Nothing  behind  us  on  our 
trail  but  standing  grass.  Oh,  lightly  we  can  go  without  any  burden  ! 
Little  soldier,  other  bones  are  happy  in  the  swamp  here  I" 

"Gold  and  silver,"  quavered  the  suflerer.  "Do  you  hear  me? 
With  me  saved  to  Manrequez,  he  will  give  you  gold  inch  for  inph  for 
every  step  of  this  long  way." 

Vol-  Xra.— No.  5.  89 
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Manowa,  darting  earthward^  lifted  on  high  a  1<^  of  wood  from  the 
knoll  on  which  they  rested. 

^^  Big  warrior^ — Jackson  I"  naming  it  and  poising  it 

The  log  fell  from  his  hand  ten  feet  away  in  a  black  depth  of  water. 
The  waves  rushed  from  its  presence  among  them,  frothing  apon  the  shore. 

^'Spaniards!"  Manowa  added^  spitting  contemptuoasly  after  the 
fleeing  waves. 

''  You  renegades  I"  said  the  sufferer,  in  good,  square  Spanish. 

The  Red-Sticks  laughed,  watching  their  prey  rise  half-height  from 
the  ground  in  helpless  wrath  and  indignation.  They  laughed  again 
when  he  fell  back,  with  light  from  the  sinking  sun  shining  through  a 
bough  upon  his  tortured  face. 

While  the  wounded  man  lay  stricken  into  unconsciousness  at  their 
feet,  two  of  the  mutineers,  touched  by  such  displays  of  brave  spirit, 
fought  unexpectedly  the  others'  murderous  counsel. 

But  Manowa  towered  over  them,  cutting  their  words  short  The 
British  ships  had  sailed  away,  he  said :  deserted  thus  by  one  ally,  what 
might  not  be  expected  from  the  other,  those  sneaking  Castilians  ?  Ebtd 
they  not  heard  a  clamor  of  guns  from  the  direction  of  San  Carlos,  show, 
ing  that  fort  already  invested  ?  It  would  be  better,  he  said,  to  forsake 
this  fainting  Spaniard  and  themselves  retreat  to  the  safer  interior. 

Their  victim  came  to  his  senses  as  they  were  speaking  to  one  another 
in  Spanish,  since  a  half-breed  among  them  would  not,  all  at  once,  so 
well  understand  Muscogee.  The  latter  had  slyly  observed  a  quivering 
of  the  listening  Spaniard's  eyelids,  and  hastened  now  to  argue  that 
should  victory  rest,  aft)er  all,  with  Manrequez,  and  the  shelter  of  San 
Carlos  indeed  be  gained  with  his  favorite  warrior,  then  the  tatter's 
offer  of  gold  and  jewels  might  deserve  prudent  consideration  from 
them  at  this  moment 

The  wounded  man  listened  prayerfully  to  this  wavering  voice,  with 
his  hand  laid  secretly  and  passionately  upon  a  picture  concealed  over 
his  heart  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  laboring  lips  of  his  advocate; 
upon  the  mighty  chest  heaving  over  each  impressive  word.  Shadows 
began  to  interweave  the  gesticulating  arms  of  these  woodland  jurors. 
The  half-breed  fell  suddenly  upon  his  haunches. 

"  Your  brother  was  a  pirate !"  he  ejaculated. 

There  was  no  reply.     Birds  twittered  in  their  nests. 

''  We  have  heard  of  him.  The  best  friend  of  Manrequez,  they 
said.  We  know  the  feasts  and  cards  and  the  patgoe  whenever  his  ship 
came  in.  His  black  flag  a  cloak  around  him, — never  at  his  mast, — and 
casks  from  his  port-holes  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  oars  softly  sighing 
in  their  rowlocks,  and  keels  grating  on  the  sand,  and  Manrequez  bowing 
the  casks  into  San  Carlos, — to  a  vault  there.  We  have  seen  them  smoke 
together, — the  pirate  like  a  priest,  and  the  smiling,  frowning  Manre- 
quez.   Your  brother  got  caught  and  was  cast  to  the  fishes.     You 
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covered  bis  gold  with  your  sword.  This  made  jou  a  rich  soldier; 
richer  than  all  our  old  Micoos  I  Why  should  we  not  obey  one  richer 
than  all  our  old  Miccos  ?'' 

"Why  not?'*  panted  the  Spaniard. 

The  half-breed's  eager  words  had  wrought  upon  his  fellows.  One 
knelt  more  humbly  still  beside  this  quiet  listener,  outstretched  in  the 
deluged  hide.  The  hairy  skin  was  gathered  into  a  rim  around  him ;  its 
curves  as  full  of  water  as  those  of  a  submerged  boat.  The  white  man 
lay  there  as  if  floating  in  it,  with  his  eyes  moving  feebly  but  attentively 
from  face  to  face. 

"  We  sell  the  water  round  our  knees  to  you !"  cried  this  other  vacil- 
lating Red-Stick,  pointing  excitedly  to  the  full  flood  of  the  bayou. 

The  Spaniard  put  forth  a  hand,  as  if  their  words  clinked  like  coin 
and  he  were  disdainfully  weighing  them. 

The  wind  had  changed.     It  blew,  changing,  upon  his  hand. 

"  Jewels  for  our  women !"  ejaculated  another  truckling  voice. 

"  For  Epuccunnau  V  cried  a  fourth,  bitterly. 

An  unmoved  pillar  of  sanguinary  bone  and  muscle  and  savage 
hatred,  Manowa  remained,  while  speaking,  at  his  captain's  feet. 

"  A  silver  band  for  her  hair,  and  a  waist  of  fire !"  he  cried  out  again, 
shouting  to  the  wilderness.  "Oh,  faithless  hand  that  has  touched 
herr 

Impelled  by  a  sudden  rush  of  jealous  frenzy  and  dismay  at  the 
failure  of  his  evil  counsel,  Manowa  fell  at  full  length  upon  his  wounded 
chief.  He  snarled  and  humped  like  a  wild  beast  as  the  other  three 
pulled  him  away.  On  all  fours  he  continued  to  prowl  round  the 
guarded  body  of  his  rival.  The  others  spoke  to  him  in  Muscogee,  re- 
viling his  lack  of  dignity.  But  Manowa  replied  only  with  sounds  of 
strangulation,  as  if  he  were  choking  with  passionate,  uprising  memo- 
ries. 

The  wounded  man  lay  watching  him  through  the  moving  legs  of 
his  alert  body-guard, — a  sombre,  crawling  length,  now  here,  blowing 
hot  breath  upon  him,  now  repelled  to  a  distance,  sitting  humped  upon 
his  haunches. 

What  were  these  savages  saying  in  Muscogee?  How  black  and 
angular  were  those  branches  against  the  sky  I  How  grave  and  mon- 
strous thQ  bayou's  water,  rising  and  sinking  upon  the  shore!  How  cold 
the  wind !  In  the  vineyard  the  sun  expired  not  like  this,  but  burning 
upon  the  vines,  to  songs  of  sweethearts  light-footing  it  upon  the  hills. 
A  scent  of  Spanish  flowers — the  light  of  stars— of  eyes  in  dear  Cas- 
tile  

A  shot  sounded  near.  Then  a  human  cry,  above  the  intoning  mur- 
murs of  the  wood,  drove  such  dreamy  figments  from  his  brain.  The 
prowling  Manowa,  as  if  stung  into  thoughts  of  manhood,  rose  to  his 
feet  and  shook  his  great  length.    Branches,  huge  and  grotesquely 
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athwart  the  light  of  heaven,  seemed  to  ingather  his  grim  shape.  Fading 
into  their  swarthy  outlines,  he  was  stealthily  gone.  Then  another  out- 
burst of  form  passed  from  their  depth,  and  an  unfamiliar  voice  ad- 
dressed  the  fugitives. 

He  was  come,  this  stranger  said,  to  take  the  place  of  Manowa 
among  them.  That  deserter  had  returned  by  him  a  message  to  the 
Spaniard :  This  lover  of  women  was  never  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other  without  a  nose  being  ever  on  the  scent.  His  breath  would  fly 
ever  in  death's  towering  face ;  for  Manowa  had  told  his  tale  to  that  great 
spiritual  Micco,  and  he  was  coming  to  kiss  the  Spaniard  on  the  heart 
(like  a  woman,  on  the  heart) ;  and  Manowa  would  be  there— oh,  so 
soon  ! — to  show  the  Spirit  where. 

The  Spaniard  listened,  fatigued,  while  this  childish  rigmarole  was 
being  interpreted  to  him.  Then  he  bade  the  natives  lift  him  again  to 
their  shoulders;  for  night  was  on,  the  way  dark  and  troublesome,  and 
time  more  precious  than  the  gold  that  should  be  theirs.  Yes ;  he  would 
kiss  the  crucifix !  Gold  should  be  given  them,  and  forgiveness  with  it^ 
for  the  mutiny  of  this  day.  He  swore  this  upon  the  holy  Image.  For 
they  were  remorseful  children,  and  Manrequez,  the  powerful,  awaited 
with  longing  the  safe  conduct  of  his  beloved  to  himself,  and  would 
forgive  them  penitent,  even  as  he  forgave  I 
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The  moon  arose  presently  upon  their  roundaboi  t  way, — ^for  they  dared 
not  take  the  direct  trail  through  fear  of  capture, — and  at  daybreak  they 
came  within  close  neighborhood  of  the  Spanish  walls.  The  familiar 
flag  of  red  and  yellow  was  still  flying  there,  and  the  white  parapet  was 
crowded  with  idling  throngs  of  Spanish  soldiery. 

The  interior  of  a  stockade,  buttressed  by  stout  tree-trunks  and  ad- 
joining the  cemented  brick  walls  of  San  Carlos,  showed  signs  of  savage 
occupancy.  Smoke  lifted  from  interior  camp-fires,  and  little  Indian 
faces  peeped  from  loop-holes  hewn  in  the  oak  logs.  Evidently,  after 
the  night's  bombardment,  there  was  now  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Did 
the  white  flag  passing  yonder  mean  surrender  ? 

As  the  fugitives  remained  in  ambush,  not  knowing  whether  to  ad- 
vance or  not,  a  Creek  came  crawling  to  them  through  the  grass.  When 
he  had  spoken,  they  decided  to  await  nightfall  and  then  to  attempt 
gaining  the  friendly  gates.  The  Indian  brought  his  pocket  full  of 
parched  corn,  pistache-nuts,  and  tobacco,  and  he  had  with  him  a  bottle 
of  strong  drink. 

During  this  day  there  was  no  fighting  between  the  allies  and  their 
American  foe,  and  with  one  among  the  refugees  constantly  on  watch, 
the  others  lay  down  to  rest. 
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The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  horizon-bound  waters  of  the  Gulf; 
upon  that  long  sandy  breakwater^  Santa  Rosa;  upon  its  sand-hills 
white  as  snow,  and  the  interior  waters  of  the  bay  fading  peacefully 
in  blue  expanse. 

The  white  beach  of  the  mainland  curved  like  a  vast  horse-shoe^  out- 
lined by  swamp  magnolias^  holly,  and  water-oak,  with  the  marquee  of 
the  American  general  pitched  on  the  sand-bluff  above^  flaunting  its 
detested  flag  upon  winds  fresh  from  Mexico. 

Towards  nightfall  another  scout  came  secretly  to  the  fugitives,  as 
they  sat  devouring  wild  fruit  from  the  trees^  explaining  that  his  excel- 
lency the  governor-general  had  good  and  serious  reasons  for  parleying 
with  the  foe^  and  desired  most  earnestly  a  lengtliened  armistice.  To 
insure  safe  entrance  of  their  wounded  Spaniard  into  the  Barrancas, 
careful  preparations  had  been  made.  The  guardians  of  Sefior  de  la 
V^a  were  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  gates  at  the  owl's  first  complaint. 

''  Barefooted  and  brown/'  chanted  the  delirious  sick  man  in  Span- 
ish ;  "  brown,  they  tread  out  the  grapes.  I  lay  me  in  thy  little  foot- 
prints, oh,  Ascension  \"  Then  wrestling  in  heightened'  fever,  "  Not 
smooth  and  red  thou  art,  but  a  Moor  and  hairy.  What  a  bloody,  black 
flag  hast  thou  for  a  beard,  Manowa  T' 

They  cooled  him  then,  by  rolling  him  out  from  the  hot,  unsavory 
hide  into  a  bed  of  sofb,  cool  turf,  where  he  lay  more  quietly ;  and  they 
bethought  them  how  best  in  other  ways  to  assuage  his  sufferings.  The 
new-comer  knelt  beside  the  raving  man,  and  scarifying  his  wound 
rudely  with  a  shell,  sucked  out  the  blood  with  his  mouth.  A  little 
fire  they  dared  to  make  of  weeds  and  tobacco,  and  smoked  the  sufferer 
into  a  state  of  moisture.  They  were  on  a  peninsula  of  low  pine-bar- 
ren, and  an  owl  sat  silent  over  them  among  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

As  night  fell,  however,  the  Red-Sticks  spoke  moodily  of  this  pro- 
longed armistice,  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  reward  after  all,  should 
San  Carlos  capitulate  to  the  foe.  Presently  they  knew  a  guide  was 
come ;  for  although  the  owl  sat  above  them  obstinately  silent,  an  imi- 
tation of  his  startling  syllables  sounded  from  the  swamp. 

It  was  almost  midnight  when,  stealing  from  shadow  to  shadow 
(the  moon  shone,  but  clustered  with  cloud),  they  gained  the  rude,  pon- 
derous gates  of  the  stockade. 

They  could  hear,  crawling  stealthily  with  their  wounded  charge 
laid  across  two  spanned  backs,  the  enemy  singing  gayly  on  the  hill. 
That  sound,  the  Red-Sticks  whispered,  boded  no  good.  It  was  too 
hearty,  too  victorious  a  song.  From  within  the  stockade,  where  flames 
from  light-wood  fires  leaped  upward  to  the  moon,  came  the  refrain  of 
a  miserere. 

Perhaps  to  deceive  the  enemy,  these  mournful  loon-notes;  then, 
— ^in  second  thought,  suddenly  and  fiercely, — "  The  voice  of  the  priest 
sounded  not  like  war-talk !"  they  cried;  and  the  wounded  man  just 
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escaped  rolling  sammarily  from  off  their  backs.  JDeliriam  came  to  his 
aid,  as  they  moved  under  him  in  mistrust. 

''A  ship-load  there/'  he  shouted^  feeblj,  —  ^'ingots  and  coin. 
Wind  against  wet  sails !'' 

A  glare  of  firelight  greeted  them  as  the  log  gates  swung  open; 
voices  rioting  in  purest  Muscogee,  Creole  patois^  slovenly  negro  dialect, 
and  an  odor  in  their  faces  of  roasting  corn. 

'^Fisli  eat  him  I   Get  you  one  ingot  to  fight  them,  my  brother  T' 

The  Indians  threw  this  madman,  strutting  from  their  arms,  on  a 
pile  of  sand,  and  fell,  themselves  famishing,  among  a  brotherhood  of 
Creeks  and  Seminoles. 

At  one  end  of  this  inolosure,  built  landward  in  defense  of  the  un* 
protected  rear  of  San  Carlos,  Spanish  soldiers  lounged  among  a  crew 
of  yellow  half-breeds  and  purer-blooded  aborigines,  who  watched,  with 
sullen  interest,  a  priest  erect  a  rough  cross  of  light-wood.  Besides  chant- 
ing a  miserere,  the  padre  was  performing  other  solemn  ceremonies. 
Around  his  feet  dead  Indians  lay  in  gruesome  disarray.  While  the 
priest  chanted  sweetly  and  solemnly,  red  kindred  knelt,  preparing  their 
dead  for  burial  in  the  places  where  they  had  perished  of  their  wounds. 
One  corpse  sat  against  a  wall,  tied  into  this  position,  and  awaiting 
placement  in  the  grave,  lined  with  juniper  boughs,  at  its  feet. 

Along  one  side  of  the  stockade  were  log  cabins,  rough-cast  to  their 
eaves  with  clay.  The  corn-houses  of  the  Creeks  showed  empty  now 
through  a  range  of  open  door-ways.  A  row  of  bee-gums,  looted  from 
their  treasury,  had  honey  glistening  upon  sills,  dripping  in  the  fire- 
light A  negro  knelt,  catohing  this  lustrous  drip  upon  a  stale  round  of 
china-brier  bread. 

As  if  stepping  back  a  century  from  this  n^ro's  greedy,  sinewless 
figure,  a  gaunt  shape  stood  posed  in  one  open  door-way,  now  waving 
his  hands  in  fiercest  incantation,  now  retiring  within  an  interior,  lighted 
by  pine-knots,  to  fly  in  wild,  religious  dance  round  and  round. 

This  prophet  of  the  Muscogees  was  clad  wholly  in  black  feathers,  and 
whenever  one  dropped  to  the  floor  in  the  fury  of  his  dance,  he  would 
hasten  to  the  door  and  stand  there,  flinging  words  of  hatred  upon  the 
officiating  priest  A  few  sympathizers  shook  their  crests  of  ei^le- 
feathers,  broken  quite  into  stubble  by  so  much  campaigning,  as  if  de- 
riding with  him  this  unwelcome  presence  among  them  of  the  cross. 

Above  their  prophet's  rabid  voice  and  the  monotonous  cadence  of 
the  priest,  now  rising  with  native  spirit  to  a  height  of  commanding 
ardor,  now  falling  in  suppressed  violence,  rang  one,  bidding  the  as- 
semblage of  red  men  to  remember  *^  Burnt  Com/'  ^  Tallasehatohey" 
"  Emuckfau  I" 

This  orator  stood  forth  from  among  his  fellows,  clad  in  the  battle;- 
worn  r^alia  of  a  chief.  At  the  sound  of  his  words,  revived  id  this 
moment  of  distress  from  an  imposing  fashion  of  their  primitive  fore- 
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fttherSy  the  prevailing  half-breed  patois  and  n^ro-tainted  dialect 
seemed  to  cower  aimlessly  and  die  away.  His  voice  sounded  like  one 
fi^sh  from  Auttose, — ^from  that  great  ooancil-equare  of  their  nation. 

'^  Thrice  on  the  Coosa  we  sprang  on  this  Big  Warrior.  Quick  he 
made  for  the  water.  Quicker  than  dogs  we  made  after  him.  All  the 
same  way^  fleeing,  chasing,  a  black  snake  before  us,  head  and  thigh, 
face  on  face,  white  men  heaped,  slain,  snake-like  towards  the  river. 
So  fought  the  Muscogee.  So  fights  the  Seminole  our  brother,  no 
doubt  How  does  the  Spaniard  fight?  Put  your  ear  sol  In  this 
silence  of  guns  hear  the  sobbing  and  sighing  of  Manrequez.  The  Big 
Warrior  who  ran  from  Coachooohe  sits  flogging  him  now  with  laughter 
from  the  hill.  The  Spaniard  is  sick.  He  whines,  ^  The  sun  has  gone 
too  far  to-day.  I  will  make  my  talk  to-morrow,'  and  a  white  cloth 
like  the  petticoat  of  a  woman  hangs  between  the  faces  of  the  men.  Our 
Spaniard  trembles  behind  it.  Mud  is  not  lower  in  the  river.  Iron 
sinks  in  mud.     Let  us  go  before  we  sink  I^' 

Coachooche  stood  facing  eastward,  towards  the  sun  that  should  rise. 
He  had  planted  in  the  ground,  in  memory  of  some  ancient  custom,  four 
posts  painted  a  bright  red,  and  twisted  grave-vine  around  these,  thus 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square.  Within  this  eastern  entrance  the  old 
man  stood,  throwing  sticks  upon  the  ground, — one  for  each  warrior 
approaching  to  enter. 

Suddenly  an  oflScer  in  Spanish  uniform  appeared  through  the  arch- 
way leading  from  the  interior  of  San  Oarlos,  and  drew  near  to  speak  to 
him.     Evidently  to  implore  more  temperate  language. 

In  answer,  the  chief  spat  upon  the  nearest  Spanish  object,  a  doub- 
loon held  in  his  own  hand,  and  tossed  it  to  a  dog  nosing  at  his  heel. 
Then  he  tore  at  a  silken  sash  tied  in  European  fashion  round  his  waist. 
^*  Gro  tell  your  shaking  Manrequez  how  the  doth  of  him  sticketh  and 
Btin|cetb  in  our  wounds.  Our  green-corn  dances  and  our  black  drink 
await  us  if  we  go  free.  The  loom  and  the  plow  we  weary  of.  Our 
dear  rivers  are  stained  because  of  them,  with  darker  washings  of  the 
soil.  We  are  not  from  Africa,  but  from  the  loins  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  we  would  keep  our  clear  rivers  and  our  dress  in  the  skins  of  beasts. 
We  care  no  longer  for  the  gold  of  Manrequez.  Gt>,  shake  the  full 
purse  in  the  face  of  Manrequez  I^' 

Hearing  these  last  words,  several  of  his  warriors,  grouped  until 
now  around  him,  within  his  improvised  square,  stepped  hastily  over 
the  grape-vine.  The  old  man's  face  was  tattooed  with  the  forms  of 
wild  animals.  Observing  these  perverse  movements  upon  the  part  of 
trusted  followers,  he  became  even  more  convulsive  in  energy  of  speech 
and  expression,  when  strangely  his  features  moved,  the  contorted 
muscles  startling  the  counterfeit  beasts  until  they  seemed  fairly  strain- 
ing and  quivering  in  sanguinary  conflict. 

Where  the  wounded  Spaniard  lay  in  his  comer  upon  the  sand 
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another  shadow  sought  his^  and  he  felt  the  soft  fall  of  breath  and  hair, 
and  a  touch  of  warm,  sure-seeking  arms. 

"  Epuoeunnau  !*' 

^'  I  love  70U,"  whispered  this  shadow,  taking  substance  against  him. 
"  May-Apple !"     "  Beautiful  lover !" 

'^  Dofia  Ascension  I  Ah,  baby  Dolores — Gertrudes  I  Come,  stars  I 
come,  Juanita  I"  He  was  reaching  for  all  the  stars,  and  for  perhaps 
the  moon,  that  should  shine  so  soon  on  dear  Castile. 

In  the  sight  of  her  kindred  the  Indian  woman  took  him  to  her 
heart,  and  made  love  to  him  by  every  sound  and  touch  of  tenderness. 
Several  of  the  Red-Sticks  laughed  out  upon  her ;  others  turned  their 
heads  away  in  distaste,  or  threw  sand  into  the  corner,  as  if  to  cover 
somewhat  her  abject  woe. 

A  Spaniard,  attracted  by  these  sounds  of  derision,  espied  the  oblivi- 
ous pair.  Disappearing  at  once  through  the  fort  entrance,  he  returned 
accompanied  by  several  staff-officers,  who  made  their  way,  evidently 
shorn  of  wont^  prestige,  among  the  rebellious  Indians. 

The  sight  of  their  uniform,  as  they  pushed  past  to  this  comer 
where  the  wounded  man  lay  raving  in  the  jealous  arms  of  the  Seminole, 
sent  voices  hurtling  words  of  threat  and  defiance  upon  their  uncovered 
heads.  They  bent  to  reason  with  the  wild  woman,  who  held  them  at 
bay,  with  her  recovered  one  held  passionately  to  her  heart. 

Were  he  conscious  he  would  not  choose  to  stay  with  her,  they  said. 
He  was  to  be  taken  to  his  own  people ;  he  would  fare  better — ^rest  better 
among  them.  They  sought  not  ungently  to  unclasp  her  arms.  The 
Seminole  implored  them  to  leave  him  with  her.  She  would  nurse  his 
wound;  bind  the  sufferer  tenderly;  make  a  pillow  of  her  heart  fee 
him. 

They  left  her  on  her  knees,  with  wild  black  hair  caught  crosswise 
upon  her  bosom.  Strings  of  it  trailed  from  the  hands  of  the  man  th^ 
bore  away.  Indians  came  and  spat  upon  her  kneeling  there.  One 
among  them  bore  hot  resin,  and  poured  it  between  this  deserted  figure 
and  the  wounded  man,  that  she  might  not  seek  to  follow  him. 

The  woman  made  no  movement,  but  groveled,  with  her  arms 
working  impotently  heavenward.  The  moon  shone  with  searching 
distinctness  upon  the  beauty  of  her  face, — upon  its  mute  and  tearless 
agony. 

The  chief  of  the  Muscogees  had  caught  up  a  panther-skin  and 
hung  it  from  his  shoulders.  He  set  anew  his  disheveled  head-dress. 
He  had  so  wrought  upon  his  wavering  tribe  that  a  few  voices  were 
heard  crying, — 

'^  We  drink  the  great  medicine  1" 

But  others  remained  at  a  distance,  among  the  Seminoles^  whither 
they  had  withdrawn  for  sympathy,  when  their  chief  had  ofiered,  so 
rashly^  denunciation  of  such  well-earned  hire  as  Manrequeas's  gold. 


\ 
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He  was  a  brave  leader  in  battle,  they  said ;  a  mighty  gleaner  of 
scalps ;  but  Coachooche  was  plainly  of  the  time  of  the  early  kings,  when 
gold  was  so  plenty  that  it  was  thought  and  spoken  of  as  common  light 
upon  the  hill-side. 

Within  his  empty  corn-house  their  prophet  meanwhile  had  hastily 
collected  a  profusion  of  physic-pots,  rods  of  magic,  chaplets  of  bone, 
and  other  religious  phylacteries,  and  remained  within  this  improvised 
sanctuary  of  priestcraft  rattling  a  gourd,  and  wildly  chanting  words 
of  encouragement  whenever  Cloachooche  paused  in  his  mettlesome  ad- 
dress. 

The  wild-cats  worked  upon  the  latter's  features,  as  he  bade  such 
lovers  of  gold  and  slavery  hang  their  heads  with  black  moss,  and  hold 
their  necks  in  the  grass  for  tame  fowl  to  step  upon.  The  Spaniards 
were  spiking  their  guns,  and  all  Indian  allies  were  to  be  given  over  to 
the  Big  Warrior  on  the  hill ;  would  these  brave  children  of  braver 
Tustenuggee  suffer  themselves  to  be  thrown  thus,  like  a  feather,  into 
the  lap  of  the  hunter? 

'^Our  faint-hearted  Castilians  have  but  a  frame- work  of  grass  to 
cover  them,''  cried  Coachooche,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  high 
parapet  of  San  Carlos.  ^'  We  men  of  the  Creek  nation,"  smiting  his 
own  bared  breast, ''  courage  harder  than  brick,  higher  than  walls  set 
against  us.  I  can  buy  my  food  with  my  powder  and  shot,  my  clothes 
with  a  good  hide-knife.  What  more  gold  to  buy  with  do  I  want? 
What  more,  my  young  War-names, — ^you,  son  of  my  brother,  and  you, 
sharp-tongue  in  the  council  ?" 

But  even  as  he  faced  his  young  men,  pleading  with  them,  Coa- 
chooche's  voice  broke  weakly,  like  a  woman's.  A  few  of  the  Bed- 
Sticks,  rushing  past  the  garrulous  old  chief,  sprang  at  the  wall  towering 
above  them^  as  if,  truly,  it  formed  for  the  perfidious  Spaniard  but  a 
frame-work  of  grass. 

One  young  man  cried  out  in  Muscogee  for  the  gold  he  heard  clink- 
ing, for  the  unpaid  wage  of  Coachooche,  who  might  scorn  such  for 
himself,  but  never  for  those  left  over  from  their  brethren,  shorn  like 
hairs  from  his  side  in  battle.  Another  cried  out  in  Spanish,  that  halts 
as  the  hoof  halts  under  beasts,  limping  to  a  fall, — 

'^  Let  Coachooche  cry  for  fresh  air,  for  air  sweet  from  Manrequez's 
words,  rotting  in  the  wind ;  let  the  yellow  follow  him,  and  you,  black 
Africas,  follow  to  Coachooche's  place  of  dreams,  where  gold  is  not  dear 
to  red  men.  But  never  the  War-names  of  Auttose,  never  those  brave 
drinkers  of  brewed  posaan.^* 

Then,  laughing  with  rage,  these  true  Muscogees,  with  no  taint 
whatever  of  yellow  in  their  skins,  drove  the  blacks  and  half-breeds 
from  their  cowardly  rally  about  the  old  chief's  person. 

Away  with  silly  squaw-talk  I  they  cried.  Coachooche  must  lead  his 
fire-eaters,  now — ^now — to  the  presence  of  Manrequez  1 
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Their  prophet  sang  a  song  of  fury,  lashing  himself,  and  pointing 
with  loathing  at  the  towering  upright  of  the  cross.  Suddenly  an  up- 
roar of  frenzied  voices,  leaping  figures,  metal  points  catching  fire-light 
in  mid-air ;  suddenly  a  loud  clang !  The  padre  had  forsaken  bis  cro8B, 
the  Spanish  soldiers  their  lazy  gossip  among  the  red  men. 

Epuocunnau  rose  and  sped  across  the  stream  of  cooling  resin,  and 
beat  herself  like  a  bird  against  the  door.  The  wind  seemed  to  snatch 
her  and  blow  her,  shattered,  away.  Manowa,  hidden  behind  a  buttresB 
of  the  gateway  closed  in  their  faces,  smote  her  with  his  hand ;  then  he 
followed  whither  she  was  thrown,  and  lay  there  with  his  palm  upon 
her  dying  heart. 

'^  Swimming  beside  thy  canoe,''  he  chanted,  when  she  was  dead, 
towards  morning,  '^I  will  cross  the  deep  water.''  A  shot,  then 
silence,  and  it  was  break  of  day. 

Their  two  lifeless  bodies  made  in  the  savagery  of  their  fate  a  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  the  glaring  sand,  where  Manowa  lay  fallen  across  die 
young  girl's  heart,  his  fieu^e  upon  her  outstretched  hand. 

Mrs.  Wildbick. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 
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CADET  LIFE  AT  WEST  POINT  DURING  THE 

WAR. 

CHAPTER   I. 

OuBS  was  an  ill-starred  class.  We  entered  some  seventy  strong  in  June, 
1862,  and  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  biggest  '^  yearling''  class  the 
academy  had  ever  seen.  The  war  was  just  a  year  old.  Every  officer 
who  amounted  to  a  row  of  pins  wanted  to  be  at  the  front  with  his 
r^ment  or  battery.  West  Point  was  commanded  by  a  superannuated 
veteran  of  the  engineers,  who  never  left  his  residence,  but  had  his 
office  moved  thither,  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  a  quarter-mile  walk. 
The  battalion  of  cadets  was  commanded  by  a  gallant  and  distinguished 
cavalry  officer  who  longed  to  be  at  the  front,  and  only  stayed  at  West 
Point  until  his  exchange  could  be  effected.  (He  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  Twiggs's  treachery  in  Texas.)  His  assistants  were,  like 
himself,  principally  interested  in  the  events  in  Virginia,  and  in  the 
painful  and  absorbing  contemplation  of  the  way  things  were  going  on 
under  McCIellan  on  the  Peninsula.  Nobody  at  West  Point  seemed  to 
care  a  rap  how  the  new  cadets  got  along,  so  the  ''  yearlings"  took  care 
of  us.  I  have  had  some  lively  summers  there  and  elsewhere.  I  have 
been  back  twice  as  an  instructor  at  the  dear  old  spot,  and  the  boys 
have  had  lots  of  fun  at  my  expense  in  stirring  up  some  devilment  at 
night  when  I  was  '^  officer  in  charge ;"  but  that  summer  of  '62  was 
the  liveliest  I  ever  went  through.  Just  think  of  it!  Seventy  ut- 
terly green  young  fellows  from  all  over  the  country  (except  the  Gulf 
States)  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  ninety  rollicking  cadets, 
just  emerging  from  the  meekness  of  their  first  year  at  the  academy. 
Classes  at  West  Point,  as  at  collies,  are  designated  by  the  number 
which  marks  the  year  of  the  graduation.  Entering  in  '62,  we  became 
the  class  of  '66,  and  the  victims  of  the  class  of  '65. 

For  weeks  before  my  own  entrance,  I  had  lived  where  I  could  see 
or  hear  pretty  much  everything  going  on  among  the  cadets.  I  had 
won  my  appointment  against  the  wishes  of  many  relations;  who  had 
other  views  for  my  future.  I  had  no  ambition  other  than  to  enter 
West  Point;  was  never  satis6ed  until  I  got  there.  Friends  among 
the  old  cadets  had  posted  me  fully  as  to  the  doings  of  the  '^  yearlings." 
I  knew  just  what  I  had  to  expect,  and  so,  told  the  home  people  not  to 
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come  near  me  till  plebe-camp  was  over,  and  to  expect  nothing  hot  a 
short  weekly  letter.  We  had  the  devil's  own  time  of  it  that  year,  bat 
never  a  word  of  it  did  they  know  at  home.  Entrance-examinatioDS 
amounted  to  nothing  in  those  days.  Anybody  could  get  in  who  was 
physically  sound,  and  knew  the  difference  between  decimal  and  vulgar 
fractions.  As  fast  as  the  plebee  arrived  they  were  marshaled  over  to  the 
south  wing  of  the  barracks,  and  assigned  to  rooms  therein.  Military 
instruction  began  with  the  instant  of  their  arrival.  Three  hours  each 
day,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  they  went  out  under  charge  of  vigilant 
drill-masters,  and  were  stormed  at  and  vituperated  for  every  awkward 
step  or  motion, — ^but  that  was  business.  So,  too,  was  the  system  of  the 
cadet  o£Scers  in  charge  of  our  instruction  in  barracks.  Nothing  could 
be  more  sharp  and  comprehensive  than  their  method  of  getting  us  into 
military  wajrs.  This  was  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  West  Point 
system,  and  had  the  approval  of  the  officers,  and  the  sanction  of  yean 
of  experiment.  The  fun  began  when  we  were  out  of  ranks,  and  it 
was  recreation  hour.  In  writing  of  these  old  times,  I  protest  there  is 
not  the  faintest  rancor  in  my  mind.  Time  and  again  we  have  laughed 
over  it  all  with  the  very  fellows  who  made  our  lives  a  burden  to  us 
then. 

No  old  cadet  dare  step  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the  plebes,  bat 
very  faint  ingenuity  was  necessary  to  induce  the  new-comer  to  cross  the 
Rubicon  and  get  upon  their  territory,  and  then  he  became  their  Inti- 
mate prey.  In  an  instant  he  would  be  surrounded  by  from  thirty  to 
forty  "  yearlings''  (third  classmen),  and,  standing  **  attention,"  would  be 
put  through  a  '^  course  of  sprouts"  in  the  way  of  questions  that  would 
fairly  make  his  head  swim.  Attempts  to  break  through  the  circle  and 
get  away  would  be  fruitless ;  for  though  it  was  in  those  days  contrary 
to  cadet  etiquette  to  lay  hand  on  a  **  plebe"  (I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
less  than  ten  years  served  to  change  that  fashion  for  a  woreie  one),  the 
struggling  youngster  would  find  his  efforts  balked  by  an  impervious 
barrioide  of  muscular  and  rigid  forms  in  gray  uniform,  and  lucky 
indeed  might  he  deem  himself  if  he  succeeded  in  keeping  in  the  open 
area  of  barracks  until  the  bugle  sounded  ^'call  to  quarters;"  for  if  the 
scamps  once  got  him  into  their  own  rooms,  escape  would  be  impossible. 
There  he  would  be  penned  in  by  a  packed  audience,  bidden  to  sing 
the  songs  of  his  native  land,  relate  his  experiences  in  love,  describe 
the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Wabash  or  Kickapoo,  give  his  views 
on  religion,  imitate  the  various  animals  in  a  menagerie,  etc.,  etc.  If 
he  took  it  all  quietly  and  good-humoredly, — attempted  no  "  back-talk  f 
simply  answered  questions ;  volunteered  no  opinions ;  was  patient  and 
passive, — ^the  chances  were,  that  with  one  or  two  such  experiments,  the 
crowd  would  tire  of  it. 

What  they  longed  for  was  a  "  fast"  plebe, — a  young  fellow  with  a 
good  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  high  temper  or  an  onlucky  talent  for 
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repartee.  Then  it  became  serious  business.  I  do  not  seek  to  defend 
it  in  any  way.  I  believe  in  the  leveling  effect  of  the  system  as  then 
carried  oat;  but  when  it  verged  on  the  brutal,  there  was  nothing  to 
recommend  it.  The  plebe  who  was  sulky,  defiant,  or  saucy,  needed  a 
taking  down,  and  generally  got  it.  Tossing  in  blankets  and  "  smoking 
out"  were  the  systems  generally  in  vogue.  The  first  needs  no  ex- 
planation. The  second  differs  somewhat  from  the  Yale  and  Harvard 
way  of  doing  the  trick.  We  compared  notes  with  them.  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  only  at  West  Point  are  these  things  done.  Far  from 
it  There  is  infinitely  less  really  harmful  hazing,  or  vicious  hazing, 
done  at  West  Point  than  at  any  prominent  institution  in  the  country. 
But  it  is  the  national  academy,  and  therefore  we  hear  far  more  of  it, 
and  feel  at  liberty  to  abuse  its  methods  all  we  choose.  Another  thing 
is  that  we  are  essentially  democratic  at  West  Point.  We  don^t  care 
much  to  ^'  deviF'  the  fellows  from  the  backwoods ;  but  just  let  some 
youngster  come  along  whose  father  is  a  big  man  in  the  cabinet  or 
congress,  or  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 

him  if  he  assumes  the  faintest  airs  in  consequence.    of  '66  was 

the  grandson  of  the  inspector  of  the  academy  (chief  of  engineers), 
and  '64  nearly  drove  him  rabid.  We  had  no  fellows  in  our  class 
whose  papas  were  in  power,  so  honors  were  easy.  We  all  caught  the 
mischief,  but  when  '67  entered  and  '^  ours"  took  their  turn,  we  reveled 
in  leveling  dignitaries.  One  of  the  best  fellows  and  most  talented 
officers  of  the  engineers  to-day  is  Mahan, — ^whode  father  was  the 
revered  head  of  the  department  of  civil  and  military  engineering 
when  his  boy  entered  on  his  cadet  career, — and  he  was  tormented  half  to 
death.  Judge  Jere  Black,  Stanton's  intimate  friend,  sent  his  son,  who 
was  in  the  same  class.  He  was  the  first  plebe  I  ever  took  occasion  to 
'^yank,"  as  the  saying  was.  Then  how  we  did  suffer  to  get  our 
dutches  on  Loyall  Farragut!  and  how  laughingly  and  placidly  be 
took  it  all,  and  became  from  the  start  the  pet  of  the  whole  corps. 
And  when  the  camp  of  '66  came  round,  who  that  was  there  will  ever 
forget  the  way  the  yearlings  pounced  upon  poor  Fred  Grant!  Say 
what  you  will,  it  was  always  the  boys  with  influential  daddies  for 
whom  we  made  our  best  efforts ;  and  then  for  those  who  were  bump- 
tious in  their  own  conceit,  there  was  abundance  in  reserve. 

Nor  was  the  fun  confined  to  the  yearlings  alone.  Shall  I  ever 
forget  the  first  recitation  in  the  academic  building  ?  For  three  days 
we  had  heard  nothing  but  harsh,  stern  orders,  fierce  invective  and 
uproar  from  the  thronging  tormentors,  and  cold  and  distant  official 
instruction  from  the  officers  on  duty.  One  bright  June  morning, 
sixteen  of  us  were  marched  into  a  recitation-room,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  benevolent-looking  young  gentleman  in  cadet 
uniform,  who  in  tones  of  unexpected  blandness  took  down  our  names, 
and  then  with  almost  fatherly  kindness  began  to  talk. 
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'^  Young  gentlemen/'  said  he, ''  I  see  by  yoor  looks  that  many  of 
yon  are  somewhat  cast  down  and  discouraged  by  the  severity  of  your 
reception  here.  Don't  mind  it ;  we've  all  had  to  go  through  precisely 
the  same  thing.  Next  year  you'll  be  doing  the  same  or  worse  to  the 
new-comers.  Take  it  all  patiently  and  it  will  soon  be  over.  Next  week 
your  examination  for  admission  will  come  off!  I  am  detailed  with  other 
cadets  to  give  you  certain  preparatory  instruction,  find  out  what  you 
know,  etc.,  and  teach  you  our  way  of  reciting  at  West  Point.  Each 
man  as  his  name  is  called  will  spring  up  and  stand  attention  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  answer  in  fewest  words  the  questions  I  ask 
him.  Then  when  I  give  him  his  problem  or  enunciation  he  will  go  to 
the  blackboard,  write  his  name  in  upper  right-hand  corner,  do  his 
work,  and  as  soon  as  finished,  face  to  the  front,  and  stand  at  ease  until 
called  on  to  recite.  Kemember,  gentlemen,  there  must  always  be  strict 
decorum  and  never  the  faintest  levity." 

They  were  the  first  words  of  kindness  we  had  heard,  and  our  hearts 
warmed  to  him,  as  many  and  many  a  cadet  has  warmed  to  him  since. 
Oh,  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seignior,  for  years  you  have  been 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  academic  stafi^,  an  honored,  earnest,  brilliant 
professor  of  science,  an  exponent  of  the  discipline  and  thoroughness  of 
West  Point.  Have  your  eyes  lost  their  merry  twinkle;  your  life  that 
irrepressible  undercurrent  of  fun  that  gave  us  our  initiation,— our  first 
recitation  at  the  national  academy  ? 

Calmly  our  instructor  scanned  the  faces  of  his  silent  audience.  Was 
he  looking  for  the  greenest?  His  choice  was  good,  if  so;  for  he  called 
on  '^  Mr.  Moore,"  and,  with  the  sound  of  his  name,  a  gawky  Hoosier 
leaped  to  his  feet,  and  stood  expectant  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  What  have  you  studied  in  mathematics,  Mr.  Moore  ?" 

"  Fractions  'n'  ratio  and  proportion,  'n'  a  little  algebray,  sir." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Moore,  I  do  not  bray,  sir ;  jackasses  bray,  sir. 
How  far  in  algebra  have  you  gone  ?" 

"  'Quations,  sir." 

*'  Very  well,  Mr.  Moore ;  go  to  the  board  and  solve  this  problem 
in  equations  of  the  first  degree  [rapidly  and  sternly] :  If  three  white 
men,  one  of  them  a  nigger  and  the  other  a  woman,  start  from  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time  and  travel  in  opposite  directions,  which  will  get 
there  first  ?" 

Moore  gazes  at  him  in  stupid  amaze,  but  is  brought  to  his  senses  by 
the  stern  ''Quick,  sir;  no  time  to  lose,"  and,  facing  about,  he  hurries 
to  the  board,  writes  his  name,  then  pauses,  scratches  his  head,  looks 
worried  and  perturbed,  and  finally  blurts  out  that  he  didn't  quite 
understand.  This  brings  a  quick  repetition  of  the  enunciation, — a 
sharp  word  of  reproof  for  his  inattention,  leaving  him  worse  puzzled 
than  before, — and,  then, — I  can  control  my  frantic  desire  to  laugh  no 
longer.     A  stifled  chuckle  escapes  me,  whereat  my  next-door  neighbor. 
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a  tall  son  of  Maine,  bursts  into  an  irrepressible  fit  of  giggling,  and  mj 
lapse  is  covered.     '^  Mr.  Greene  V*  is  sternly  ordered  to  the  floor. 

"  What  State  are  yon  from,  sir  T 

"  Maine,  sir." 

^'  Mr.  Greene,  Maine  has  sent  many  worthy  men  to  this  academy, 
and  I  am  amazed  to  find  a  man  of  your  age,  to  say  nothing  of  your 
size,  behaving  in  this  childish  way.    Stop  your  laughing,  sir !" 

And  Greene  does  his  best  to  obey  and  look  solemn.  Questioned  as 
to  his  mathematical  acquirements,  Mr.  Greene  names  an  appalling  list 
of  subjects,  winding  up  with  ^^  navigation." 

"  Navigation,  eh  I — ever  seen  a  ship?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  kind?" 

"  Every  kind." 

"  Ever  seen  a  Japanese  junk  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Victory  for  Greene.  He  was  expected  to  say  "  no,"  and  then  be 
scooped  for  exaggeration.    But  the  victory  is  short-lived. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Greene.  As  you  are  an  expert,  you  may  take  this 
problem  in  navigation,  and  be  quick  about  it  If  a  canal-boat  is  head- 
ing south-southeast  for  the  conclusion  of  the  horse^s  tail,  and  a  white 
squall  should  spring  up  from  the  west,  would  the  captain  be  justified 
in  taking  a  reef  in  the  stovepipe  without  consulting  the  cook  ?" 

Mr.  Greene  declares  that  he  knows  of  no  method  by  which  such 
problem  can  be  solved,  and  then  he  gets  a  calm,  stern  scathing.  He 
is  reminded  that  with  the  hopes  of  his  native  town,  his  country,  his 
State,  centered  upon  him  he  has  come  to  the  national  academy  and  sig- 
nalized his  entry  by  a  disastrous  failure  at  the  first  effort.  More  than 
that,  he  has  violated  the  traditional  propriety  and  decorum  of  men  of 
his  commonwealth,  by  giggling  like  a  school-girl  over  nothing.  Mr. 
Greene  is  remanded  to  his  seat  with  much  asperity.  Mr.  Campbell  is 
sent  to  the  board  to  find  the  length,  width,  weight  and  hefl  of  an  in- 
finitesimally  small  piece  of  steel  wire  under  a  pressure  of  ten  congres- 
sional atmospheres,  and  tell  which  way  it  pointed,  allowing  for  mag- 
netic dip;  and  so  it  went.  And  yet,  in  three  days  that  fellow  had 
found  out  exactly  what  we  did  know,  and  was  patiently  coaching  the 
boys  who  stood  poor  chances  of  getting  through.  How  often  in  the 
year  that  followed  we  marked  him — one  of  the  master-minds  of  a  bril- 
liant class — quitting  his  own  studies  to  go  to  the  room  of  some  strug- 
gling fourth  classman,  and  sitting  up  with  him  late  into  the  night  over 
his  Bourdon  or  Legendre, — helping  him  through. 

But  camp  was  the  yearling's  paradise.  With  the  coming  of  night 
they  had  full  swing.  We  were  uniformed  and  assigned  to  companies 
by  the  Fourth  of  July.  Eight  of  us  were  in  Company  A,  while  other 
companies  had  as  many  as  thirty  plebes.    Our  eight  were  expected  to 
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keep  not  only  oar  own  tents,  bedding,  rifles,  eqnipments,  and  the  dozen 
of  etceteras  of  cadet  belongings  in  perfect  order,  bnt  also  those  of  the 
entire  old  cadet  element  of  the  company.  We  lived — ^the  rank  and 
file — ^three  in  a  tent,  and  each  plebe  was  by  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
corps  of  cadets  assigned  to  special  duty  in  charge  of  one  or  two  other 
tents.  It  was  his  duty,  before  breakfast,  each  morning  to  go  to  that 
tent,  fetch  a  fresh  bucket  of  water,  raise  and  loop  up  the  tent-walls, 
carefully  fold  and  pile  the  bedding,  sweep  its  floor,  place  it  in  apple-pie 
order,  and  at  least  three  times  a  week  (oftener  in  damp  weather)  to  rub 
up  the  rifles  and  trimmings  of  its  occupants.  These  trimmings  consisted 
of  the  brass  pompon-sockets,  eagles  and  castles,  then  worn  on  the  dress 
hat,  the  brass  belt  and  cartridge-box,  plates,  and  tips  to  the  old  leather 
bayonet-scabbards.  Each  set  was  a  job  in  itself,  and  as  there  were  only 
eight  of  us  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  Company  A  we 
had  double  duty.  The  one  thing  not  required  was  shoe-blacking,  but 
we  had  to  carry  the  shoes  to  and  from  the  shoe-black's  tent.  No  plebe 
could  be  allowed  to  rest  or  sleep  during  the  daytime.  Yearling  vigi- 
lance and  ingenuity  would  provide  incessant  occupation.  They,  lazy 
vagabonds,  would  snooze  away  tlie  long  summer  afternoons  between 
dinner  and  five  o'clock  drill,  leaving  a  small  detachment  of  irrepres- 
sibles to  ^'  keep  the  animals  busy.''  Up  to  the  end  of  his  first  camp, 
by  cadet  custom,  a  new-comer  was  only  a  thing,  or  at  best  an  animal, 
beast,  or  insect ;  and  having  worked  at  various  tasks  through  the  live- 
long day,  he  was  to  furnish  entertainment  for  his  refreshed  tormentors 
by  being  **  yanked"  at  night.  ^^  Yanking"  was  an  institution.  Each 
cadet,  after  tattoo  roU-cail,  made  down  his  bed  on  the  wooden  tent-floor. 
A  blanket  folded  lengthwise  was  spread  upon  the  boards ;  and  on  this, 
only  removing  his  outer  clothing,  the  plebe  rolled  himself  in  his  other 
blanket  and  '^  comforter,"  and,  with  a  small  feather  pillow  for  his  head, 
would  soon  be  in  the  land  of  Nod,  tired  out,  in  very  few  minutes  after 
ten  and  '^  lights  out"  signal.  For  half  an  hour  the  cadet  captain  and 
lieutenants  patrolled  the  company  ground  to  see  that  all  was  quiet,  and 
then  retired.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  from  a  yearling  tent  would  sud- 
denly issue  a  half-clad  form ;  quickly  it  would  scud  to  the  nearest  plebe 
hotel,  bend  down,  grasp  the  edge  of  the  lowermost  blanket,  and  with 
a  sudden  rise  and  jerk  would  ^'  whish-sh-sh"  blanket,  plebe  and  all  out 
into  the  dark  and  dusty  company  street,  and  as  suddenly  dart  back  into 
its  own  lair,  leaving  the  sleep-bewildered  victim  to  grope  back  to  his 
tent  and  rearrange  his  disturbed  couch  as  best  he  could.  By  midnight, 
when  there  was  no  moon,  there  would  be  scores  of  yearlings  thus  oc- 
cupied, and  the  plebes  would  be  spinning  all  over  camp.  Sometimes 
two  classmates  would  lay  hold  of  one  contumacious  new-comer,  and 
sliding  him  clear  out  of  camp,  across  the  sentinel's  post,  dexterously 
shoot  him  into  the  soft  and  dewy  depths  of  Fort  Clinton  ditch.  One 
night,  for  some  offense  of  unusual  magnitude,  I  was  hauled  clear  across 
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the  cavalry  plain  and  over  into  Execution  Hollow,  near  the  old  mor- 
tar battery.  In  such  cases  the  perpetrators  generally  scurry  back  to 
camp  in  safety,  but  the  poor  devil  of  a  plebe,  toiling  homeward,  rueful 
and  blanket-laden,  is  cock-sure  to  be  halted  by  some  vigilant  sentinel 
and  incontinently  lugged  to  the  guard-house,  where  the  cadet  o£Qcers 
of  the  guard  demand  with  much  apparent  ferocity  the  meaning  of  his 
daring  to  quit  the  camp  and  '*  run  sentinel's  post"  at  night.  Rainy 
nights  only  very  "  fast"  plebes  were  yanked,  but  every  five  or  ten  min- 
utes there  would  oome  a  vigorous  pounding  at  the  tent-floor  and  orders 
to  wake  up  and  report ;  then  orders  to  '^  turn  over,"  and  not  until  the 
plebe  had  fully  waked  up  and  obediently  rolled  over  would  the  tor- 
mentor leave.  It  may  be  asked  where  were  the  officers,  and  how  did 
they  permit  such  things  ?  Bless  your  heart,  a  dozen  officers  couldn't 
have  stopped  it  without  staying  up  and  occupying  camp  and  every  por- 
tion of  it  all  night.  The  yearlings  could  scatter  in  a  second  on  warn- 
ing from  their  lookouts,  and  be  under  their  blankets  sound  asleep  to 
all  appearances,  before  the  inspector  could  get  on  the  ground.  On  warm 
nights  tent-walls  were  always  raised  for  ventilation,  and  this  enabled 
the  upper  classmen  to  scurry  around  in  every  direction.  One  night  a 
very  conscientious  officer  conceived  the  idea  of  ordering  all  walls  bat- 
tened down,  so  that  cadets  could  only  leave  or  enter  their  tents  from 
the  street  in  front.  The  order  was  disobeyed  by  two  or  three  tents, 
and,  observing  it,  the  officer  in  charge  directed  the  officer  of  the  guard 
(cadet)  to  send  a  patrol  around  camp  at  midnight  and  arrest  and  take 
to  the  guard-tents  the  inmates  of  every  tent  whose  walls  were  raised. 
That  was  a  memorable  midnight.  The  patrol  went  as  ordered,  and  to 
the  unspeakable  indignation  of  the  officer,  of  the  guard,  every  plebe 
hotel  in  camp  was  found  with  its  walls  triced'  up,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  entire  fourth  class — a  gruesome  procession  in  drawers  and 
shirt-tail — was  being  marched  in  melancholy  column  to  the  guard-tents. 
Hearing  of  the  order,  as  they  hear  of  everything,  the  yearlings  had 
slipped  out,  raised  all  the  plebes'  walls,  battened  down  their  own,  and 
then  listened  with  unspeakable  rapture  to  the  wholesale  capture  that 
ensued,  and  the  wrathful  comments  of  the  officer  in  charge,  when  he 
found  his  guard-tents  packed  with  shivering  plebes  an  hour  afterward. 
Another  pet  trick  consisted  in  lowering  the  plebe  tent  at  night,  loosen- 
ing all  the  cords  on  one  side  and  then  canting  it  over ;  a  simple  matter, 
that  took  an  hour's  work  in  the  darkness  to  straighten  out.  Did  the 
plebes  never  object  and  resist?  Why,  certainly.  Fights  went  off 
nearly  every  day  or  night,  very  fairly  conducted  as  a  rule ;  but  a  year 
of  West  Point  training  makes  even  a  little  fellow  so  spry,  elastic,  and 
tough,  that  he  becomes  a  hard  customer  to  tackle.  Once  in  a  while  a 
scientific,  gymnasium-taught  plebe  would  win  a  fight,  but  not  often. 
Outsiders  always  say  they  would  never  submit  to  such  ignominious 
treatment ;  but,  after  all,  the  easiest  way  was  to  take  it  coolly.  Few 
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of  the  roagh  jokes  had  any  real  malioe  in  them.  The  yearlii^  gea- 
erally  laughed  and  made  jocular  remarks  even  while  sliding  you  over 
the  stones  and  tent-pegs.  Patience  and  September's  ^)eedy  coming 
enabled  us  to  worry  through  it,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  next  suoh 
mer  it  was  our  turn.  Nowadays  there  is  no  yanking  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  so  'tis  said,  and  new  cadets  do  no  menial  labor.  Just  what  is 
done  to  take  the  starch  out  of  the  more  consequential  of  the  new-- 
comers I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  probably  some  device.  The 
improvement  is  marked,  and  it  has  taken  hard  work  to  bring  it  abonty 
for  no  boys  are  so  full  of  the  devil  as  those  who  have  few  means  of 
turning  him  loose,  as  is  the  case  at  West  Point 


CHAPTER   11. 

Veby  little  is  really  known  of  the  inner  life  at  West  Pointy  exc^ 
among  those  who  have  or  had  relatives  or  intimate  friends  in  the  corps 
of  cadets,  and  the  academy  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  regulated  by  customs  as  old  and  honored  as  those  of  Knick- 
erbocker society,  and  giving  enthusiastic  all^iance  to  leaders  (^  its  own 
choosing.  This  is  cadet  life, — ^the  wheel  within  the  wheel  of  academic 
existence  as  known  to  the  authorities.  Our  boys  go  there  raw  and 
ungovemed  from  all  over  the  nation ;  are  received  into  the .  dose  com- 
munion of  the  battalion  of  cadets,  and  from  that  tame  forth  until  the 
end  of  four  years  see  nothing  of  the  outer  world,  except  in  the  one 
event  of  cadet  furlough, — the  dream-like  resting  spell  that  vestores  the 
boy  for  a  few  brief  weeks  to  home  and  the  fireside,  at  the  end  of  his 
second  year.  Once  through  with  his  rough  initiation,  the  young  fellow 
who  has  looked  upon  all  upper  classmen  as  taskmasters  and  tormentors 
during  the  ordeal  of  plebe  camp,  now  finds  himself  relying  upon  them 
as  models  for  his  daily  life.  He  copies  their  gait,  bearing,  and  forms 
of  speech ;  accepts  as  law  their  prejudices,  opinions,  likes  and  dislikeSi 
and  adopts  as  his  own  the  code  of  honor  and  morality  that  obtains  in 
the  corps  of  cadets  during. his  plebehood.  In  small  and  unimportant 
particulars  the  code  may  vary  slightly  from  one  decade  to  another. 
In  its  strong  and  salient  points  it  has  never,  and  never  will,  waver  the 
dijBPerential  of  a  hair's  breadth, — for  the  three  cardinal  virtues  are 
truth,  courage,  and  a  certain  trait  that  for  want  of  a  single  descriptive 
I  must  call  a  straightforward,  openbanded,  and  above-board  way  of 
doing  things,  as  opposed  to  anything  scheming,  sneaking,  or  mean*  A 
cadet  who  says  or  does  anything  mean  or  malicious,  at  the  e3q)euae  of 
another,  loses  caste  and  friends.  A  cadet  who  shows  the  white  feathefi 
and  will  not  fight  when  the  ^e  prescribes  that  he  should,  is  or  ww 
^^cut"  and  left  friendless  and  alone.  But  the  cadet  who  lied  was  gonew 
Nothing  could  excuse  that    Nothing  could  save  him.    Had  he  lied  to 
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protect  a  friend^  that  friend  would  be  ia  honor  bound  to  expose  him  to 
the  aathoiities,  apd  such  things  have  been  done.  The  corps  was  iU 
own  purifier. 

But  the  praoticaj  w<»rkings.  of  the  system  had  their  peculiar  and^  it 
must  be  admitted^  comical  features.  The  code  of  honor  among  the 
cadets  as  it  existed  horn  1861  to  1866  was  something  unique^ — some^ 
thing  wi  gefkeri9  with  a  vengeancCi — ^yet  we  held  it  with  all  the  punc^ 
tilious  reverence  with  which  the  Bhetts  and  Hugers  surrounded  the 
code  of  dueling  in  the  a/nte  beUum  days  in  South  Carolina.  Fights 
were  almost  of  weekly  occurrence  during  the  year,  and  almost  daily 
during  camp.  The  plebe  was  early  instructed  in  the  cadet  ethics  gov- 
erning such  afiairs.  No  cadet  could  afford  to  be  considered  a  ^'fighting 
man/'— Hi«e.y  a  fellow  always  on  the  watch  for  a  chance  to  pick  a  quarrel 
and  have  a  fisticuff  with  another.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  bully; 
and  if  once  a  man  acquired  that  reputation — a  fellow. who  fought 
merely  for  the  sake  of  fighting — the  whole  corps  would  make  common 
cause  against  him,  and  he  would  be  ostracised.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
cadet  could  shut  his  eyes  to  an  iptentioaal  affront.  With  reference  to 
fightings  his  attitude  should  be  that  of  ''  never  seeking,  ever  ready «'^ 
After  the  first  year  there  was  seldom  a  possibility  of  making  a  mistake; 
but  the  plebe  year  was  surrounded  by  a  system  so  delicate  and  intricate 
that  the  poor  boy  often  went  wrong.  For  instance,  a  plebe  ought  not, 
said  the  old  cadets,  to  consider  himself  insulted  (and  therefore  called 
on  to  fight)  if  addressed  by  any  title  or  called  any  name  or  treated  to 
any  rudeness  which  the  unwritten  law  of  the  corps  of  cadets  made  cus- 
tomary. This  gave  rise  to  rank  absurdities.  In  '62  it  was  the  habit 
of  our  '^  statesmen'' — {.«.,  older  cadets  from  the  State  from  which  we 
hailed — to  take  us  to  their  rooms,  or  on  long  walks  around  the  Pointy 
and  enlighten  us  on  all  these  little  matters.  I  had  gone  into  the 
academy  from  Columbia  College,  and  was  disposed  to  pick  flawa  in  the 
cadet  system  for  the  following  reasons.  It  was  no  affi^oot,  said  our 
exponents  of  the  cadet  code,  to  address  a  new  cadet  as  a  beast,  a  things 
an  animal,  etc. ;  that  was  customary.  The  salutation,  '^  St^  out  here, 
you  beast,  and  get  me  a  bucket  of  water,"  was  not,  said  my  informant^ 
a  proper  ocuua  bdU.  '^  Although,  of  course,  if  you  choose  to  challenge, 
he  has  to  give  you  satisfaction ;"  but — ^and  here  came  the  nicety  of  the 
thing — let  another  cadet  intimate  in  courteous  language  that  your  con- 
duct was  not  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  you  must  call  him  out  forthwith. 
The  incongruity  consisted  in  your  being  at  once  a  patient  beast  and  a 
sensitive  gentleman ;  yet  that  dual  rdle  was  carried  oi:M)  not  unsuccess- 
fully. 

Yanking,  the  modus  operandi  of  which  has  been  explained^  was 
not  to  be  considered  an  affront,  unless  you  had  had  too  much  of  it  in  one 
night  and  had  given  fair  notice  you  would  put  up  with  no  more  of  it» 
The  next  yearling  to  pull  you  out  fully  understood  then  that  a  fight 
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must  come  of  it.  Yanking  in  itself  was  not  an  insalt;  bat  if,  after 
having  slid  yoa  over  the  camp  grounds,  your  persecatora  irere  to 
gather  up  your  pillow  or  blanket  and  hurl  either  in  yonr  faoe,  that  was 
an  insult  equivalent  to  a  blow,  and  the  neophyte  was  expected  to  resmt 
it.  In  yanking,  the  old  cadets  dragged  their  victims  through  alternate 
dust  and  dew.  Blankets  and  comforters  were  spoiled,— often  roioed, — 
and  the  plebes  were  themselves  covered  with  dust  and  dirt.  This  was 
not  an  insult  of  itself,  and  no  stigma  attached  to  the  plebe  who  sab- 
mitted  in  silence ;  but  to  empty  a  bucket  of  clear  oold  water  ov«^— or 
even  to  splash  its  contents  on  the  penson  of — a  plebe,  was  a  dire  insalt 
The  fight  must  come  off  then  and  there.  In  our  time,  too,  there  was  a 
ban  upon  touching  a  '^  plebe.''  It  was  considered  unlawful  to  lay  hand 
upon  him.  He  might  be  worried  indefinitely,  and  if  he  attempted  to 
escape  must  shove  his  way  through ;  but  the  hand  could  not  be  placed 
on  his  person, — ^that  was  an  aflront  and  called  for  a  blow. 

Now,  as  to  the  etiquette  or  formality  governing  the  cadet  afiair  of 
honor.  It  was  very  simple,  and  was  the  same  for  plebe  and  first 
classmen.  A  cadet  feeling  himself  affronted  by  the  language  or  con- 
duct of  another  would  go  to  some  classmate — usually  an  expert  in  such 
matters — ^and  say  to  him  briefly, — 

''Smith  of  the  third  class  called  me  a  d  d  beast.  I  suppose  I've 
got  to  stand  the  beast,  but  I  won't  stand  the  d  d.  Yoa  see  him 
for  me,  will  you  ?" 

Now,  that  means  do  the  seconding,  arrange  all  the  preliminariei, 
etc.,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  academy  subject  yourself,  if  discovered,  to 
court-martial  and  possible  dismissal.  The  r^ulations  read  that  cadets 
who  challenge,  accept  a  challenge,  carry,  second,  or  promote  a  challenge, 
or  upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  challenge,  shall  be  court-martialed, 
and  may  be  dismissed.  But  a  first  classman,  on  the  eve  of  gradoatioD, 
with  his  diploma  and  commission  within  his  grasp,  yet  thus  imperiled, 
would  not  hesitate  an  instant.  At  the  call  of  a  classmate,  he  woald 
go  to  the  offending  party. 

"  Mr.  Smith,  my  friend  Mr.  Brown  feels  aggrieved  at  your  language 

of  half  an  hour  ago.      You  called  him  a  d d  beast     Will  yoa 

apologize?" 

Very  possibly  Mr.  Smith  feels  by  this  time  that  he  was  all  wroi^, 
but  having  put  his  foot  in  it,  he  is  afraid  of  his  apology  being  misin- 
terpreted, and  declines.  The  rest  is  speedily  settled.  Smith  names 
some  classmate  as  his  second.  The  two  seconds  meet  at  once.  Smith's 
second  has  the  choice  of  ground  and  ^^  style,"  as  the  challenged  partjr. 
Two  styles  were  allowed  in  oUr  day,  **  rough-and-tumble,"  or  *'8tmd- 
up"  according  to  the  London  prize-ring  rules.  The  weapons  never 
varied, — ^they  were  always  and  only  fists.  If  tiie  afllair  ha{^)ened  in 
camp.  Fort  Clinton  was  the  battle-ground ;  during  supper,  the  iqi^poiDled 
time.    A  referee  was  indispensable,  and  this  functionary  was  always 
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dboBen  from  the  highest  olaes, — a  cadet  captain,  if  possible^ — and,  having 
satiafied  himself  that  '^  the  quarrel  was  a  very  pretty  one  as  it  stood/' 
and  that  the  parties  were  nearly  matched,  physically,  the  cadet  officer 
generally  felt  bound  to  grace  the  occasion  with  his  presence,  and  so  risk 
his  chevrons  at  the  very  least.  If  not  equally  matched,  it  was  his  duty 
to  wara  the  challengiog  party,  and  direct  that  either  side  produce  a 
substitute  of  suitable  weight.  There  was  rarely  difficulty  about  this 
when  the  afiair  proceeded  from  sufficient  cause ;  and  calling  a  plebe  a 

d d  beast  would  rally  the  whole  fourth  class  to  resent  the  insult, — a 

dossen  dassmates  of  either  party  would  offer  service,  and  the  referee's 
decision  was  sufficient  After  that  there  was  no  appeal.  Immediately 
after  parade,  when  the  battalion  formed  to  march  to  supper,  and  the 
officers  on  duty  in  camp  went  off  to  the  hotel,  leaving  only  the  cadet 
guard  on  duty,  the  officer  of  the  guard,  by  some  mysterious  agency, 
would  find  himself  compelled  to  write  up  the  guard  report  at  this 
particular  moment,  and  be  immured  in  the  depth  of  his  tent  The 
corporal  of  the  guard  might  note  with  surprise  the  unusual  number  of 
cadets  ^'reporting  their  departure  to  go  swimming  at  Gee's  Point," 
instead  of  going  to  supper.  And  mind  you,  every  man  so  reporting 
would  be  bound  in  honor  to  go  to  Gee's  Point  and  take  a  dip  in  the 
Hudson  the  moment  the  fight  was  over ;  and  many  a  fellow  has  paid 
that  price  for  seeing  a  good  square  fight  on  evenings  when  it  rained 
torrents,  and  the  north  wind  swept  down  the  Storm  King  reach  like  a 
blast  from  the  Arctic  And  far  down  back  of  camp  the  sentinel  on 
''Number  four,"  no  matter  how  old  or  young  a  soldier  he  might  be, 
would  find  something  requiring  his  attention  at  the  south  end  of  his 
post,  while  Messrs.  Smith  and  Brown,  accompanied  by  their  seconds 
and  one  or  two  chosen  friends,  perhaps,  scurried  across  the  north  end, 
sprang  down  into  Fort  Clinton  ditch  and  scaled  the  parapet,  if  their 
scouts  reported  all  officers  out  of  sight  The  crowd  that  went  out  by 
the  guard-tents  could  hurry  around  to  the  river  front  and  scramble 
over  the  grass-grown  walls,  aud  in  less  than  three  minutes  there  would 
be  a  silent  but  deeply  interested  gathering  on  the  level  sward  at  the 
foot  of  Kosciuazko's  monument. 

Promptly  the  principals  would  throw  off  uniform  coats  and  caps, 
imsling  suspenders,  if  they  wore  them, — few  cadets  ever  did, — and  then 
the  seconds  would  see  to  it  that  rings  were  removed  from  the  fingers. 
The  referee  would  caution  the  crowd  against  the  faintest  cheer  or 
noise  and  order  them  to  keep  well  back,  if  "  rough-and-tumble"  was 
decided  on,  or  to  form  a  ring  if  it  were  ^'  stand-up."  The  former  was 
most  in  favor,  as  being  quicker,  sooner  over  among  evenly-matched 
men,  and  less  liable  to  interruption,  so  ''  rough-and-tumble"  it  gener- 
ally was,  unless  a  pair  of  scientific  boxers  were  pitted  in  the  ring. 
Kicking,  gouging,  biting,  or  striking  below  the  belt  were  never  per- 
mitted an  instant     The  fight  was  lost  to  him  whose  temper  might 
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betraj  faim  into  snch  a  thin^  und  no  xadet  irafi  bonnd  to  giv^  him 
satiflfftction  in  the  fatar^.  These  thinga  were  well  understood.  In 
three  minuted  from  their  arrival  in  the  fort  the  seconds  bad  their  men 
in  readiness;  the  referee  quietij  nodded  "^go  ahead/'  the  men  were 
brought  up  fisu)e  to  fece,  and,  with  no  other  foftnalitj,  let  fly  at  eacA 
other's  headpiece.  For  two  minutes,  p^aps^  they  would  make  the 
air  lively  wiili  resounding  thuds,  the  blows  would  be  thick  and  hsk^ 
Itnd  the  combatants  would  dance  around  at  a  lively  rate.  Then  wouM 
icome  the  clinch,  the  straining  wrestle,  and  thai  the  heavy  fall  to  earth, 
with  the  seconds  bending  over  and  watching  every  move;  and  the 
excited  crowd  muttering-^-not  shouting-^cheer  or  counsel,  the  aUnggle 
would  last  until  the  exhaustion  of  one  party  proved  him  defeated. 
Then  his  second,  not  he,  oonld  call  enough.  A  blow  one  instant  after 
that  was  foul ;  a  word  of  menace  or  abuse  during  the  fight  was  panisb- 
able  by  the  referee,  and  no  man  dare  interfere  so  long  as  fair  play  was 
observed.  I  never  saw  more  honest,  fair  fighting,  than  at  West  Point, 
and  of  the  hundred  or  more  that  took  place  during  my  four  yean  of 
cadet  life,  I  can  recall  only  two  that  were  ^ot  pluckily  and  stordilj 
fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  Then,  and  usually  not  until  then,  time  asi 
again  have  I  heard  the  offending  party,  whether  vidxH*  or  vanquisfaed, 
express  his  r^ret  to  the  challenger  for  the  word  or  deed  that  had 
caused  the  trouble. 

CfiABLEB  ElKQ) 

OaptoM  UJSjL. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


GENfiRAii  Obakt  A]!n>  I^ESIDEKT  Jo&NSOK. — ^The  remarkable  let- 
t^r^— eoncetning  tlie  official  relationship  between  General  Grant  and 
President  Johnson,  during  the  troublesome  times  of  reconstruction — 
which,  during  the  past  month,  Mr.  Ohauncej  M.  Depew  has  given  to 
the  public,  is  one  which  has  awakened,  and  will  ever  in  the  future 
awaken,  until  the  questioft  is  definitely  settled,  the  attention  and  in- 
terest of  all  wishers  for  the  true  and  impartial  history  of  that  important 
period  of  our  national  existence. 

What  is  now  divulged  has  long  been  hinted  at  by  the  knowing 
ones.  General  Grant,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  never  committed 
himself  to  these  statements.  But  yet,  how  much  nnrevealed  and  un- 
Ispeakable  history  may  have  been  hidden  within  the  breast  of  '^  the 
idlent  man,"  whose  only  wish,  living  and  dying,  was  his  country's  wel-^ 
fkre  and  padficsation ;  and  who  may  have  felt  that  revelations  of  this 
character  would  only  have  provoked  the  very  strife  and  discord  he  was 
80  anxious  to  heal,  if  announced  at  a  time  when  men's  feelings  and  pas- 
eions  were  embittered  and  heated  by  the  excitement  resulting  from  th6 
bloody  conflict  through  which  they  had  lately  passed. 

His  ^  Personal  Memoins"  being  yet  unpublished  to  the  world,  the 
world  has  yet  to  learn  and  wait  for  what  he  may  have  had  to  impart 
on  the  subject.  And  yet  we  feel  assured  that  what  Gvant  said,  or  is 
credibly  vouched  for  as  saying,  must  have  been  so.  Even  his  bitterest 
enemies  attest  to  the  innate  truth  of  his  character,  his  hatred  and  de- 
testation of  a  falsehood  of  any  kind ;  and  even  they  must  admit  that 
he  never  would  have  stated,  or  permitted  to  be  stated,  as  coming  from 
him,  what  he  did  not  conscientiously  believe  to  be  true. 

Each  day  since  his  letter  has  been  given  to  the  public,  we  hear, 
from  one  side  or  the  other,  varying  reports  as  to  the  truth  and  possi- 
bility of  ita  statements.  President  Johnson's  private  secretary  appears 
upon  the  scene,  and  contradicts  many  of  them ;  other  people  sustain 
them  wholly,  or  in  part ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Depew  bides  his 
time  in  silaiee,  and  announces  that  when  all  others  have  had  their  say 
on  the  question,  he  will  produce  proofs  to  substantiate  what  he  has 
'written. 

The  impartial  history  of  the  war  and  the  immediately  subsequent 
period  has  yet  to  be  written.    Probably  it  will  not  be  done  in  this 
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generation  while  men  who  were  alive  during  that  time,  either  as  par- 
ticipants or  observers,  must  naturally  and  unknowingly,  perhaps^  have 
a  bias  towards  one  side  or  the  other.  But  when  the  future  historutn 
does  arise  he  will  have  a  large  field  of  facts  and  statements  such  as  this 
to  harvest,  and  be  able  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  untrammeled 
by  prejudice  or  passion,  and  the  result  will  be  what  all  honest  and  fair- 
minded  men  will  be  willing  to  abide  by. 


Shall  Biel  be  Executed? — ^The  decision  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  Riel  shall  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  be  ex- 
ecuted as  a  traitor  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  recent  rebellion  in 
Northwest  Canada,  may  be  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  oontinnanoe 
of  the  Canadian  confederation. 

Although  the  Dominion  commenced  its  career  with  bright  prospects, 
and  the  Ship  of  State  apparently  had  smooth  seas  and  cloudless  skies 
before  it  for  its  passage  through  time,  the  few  past  months  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  a  serious  storm  is  brewing  to  windward.  The  sullen 
rumblings  of  the  thunder  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  order  of  sailing,  and  the  flashes  of  the  lightning  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  are  signs  which  her  officers  and  commander  should  carefully 
note,  and  from  which  they  should  make  haste  to  escape,  by  taking  such 
prudent  and  unquestionably  proper  precautions  as  will  place  her  out  of 
danger.  With  a  crew  composed  of  such  discordant  elements — opposed 
in  religion,  language,  customs,  and  progress — as  the  English  and  the 
French,  it  is  a  wonder  to  outside  observers  that  she  has  not  heretofore 
met  with  shipwreck. 

The  execution  of  Biel  will,  very  probably,  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  French,  regarding  him  as  their  countryman,  will  look  upon  him 
as  a  martyr  to  race-prejudice,  condemned  for  attempting  to  obtain 
redress  for  those  grievances  which  very  many  Canadians  of  both  races 
well  know  exist.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  will  look  upon  him 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who  well  merits  the  punishment  to  which 
he  has  been  condemned. 

Had  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  at  rebellion,  he  would  have  been 
a  hero  and  a  patriot :  as  he  was  defeated,  he  becomes  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor.  How  far  the  existing  government  is  responsible  for  these 
grievances,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here ;  but  the  rebellion  will 
have  at  least  one  beneficial  effect,  which  will  be  to  show  the  government 
that  these  wrongs  must  be  righted,  and  that  it  must  no  longer  trifle 
with  the  feelings  or  slight  the  righteous  demands  of  those  whom  it 
wishes  to  keep  loyal  subjects. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article  in  this 
number  on  the  recent  rebellion  in  Canada.  The  cause  of  the  rebelh'oo, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  overcome,  are  here  interestingly  told. 
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Th£  Death  of  General  McClellan. — ^The  unexpected  death  of 
General  McClellan  will  recall  to  his  coantrymen  the  valuable  services 
which  he  rendered  to  his  country  in  her  time  of  need.  A  gallant 
soldier,  a  man  of  great  executive  abiUty,  an  unsurpassed  o.«anizer  of 
large  armies  for  the  field^  an  able  planner  of  campaigns^  and  the  idol 
of  his  men,  he  commanded  during  his  comparatively  short  service  one 
of  the  finest  armies  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  ^^  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success/'  and  McClellan  as  a  conquering  general  was  unsuccessful. 
Bat  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — his  creation — as  a  disciplined  body  of 
men  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  deciding  the  result  of  the 
war.  What  he  might  have  achieved  had  he  remained  in  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  will  always  remain  one  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  the  war.  Unwilling  to  take  the  chances  and  trust  to 
fortune^  fortune  did  not  come  to  his  aid.  But  those  who  fought  under 
him  will  always  keep  a  warm  and  tender  spot  in  their  hearts  for  their 
whilom  commander,  '^  Little  Mac."  Always  a  courteous,  refined,  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  he  also  endeared  himself  in  later  life  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  and  they,  together  with  his  army  com- 
rades, will  sincerely  mourn  his  loss.  His  name  will  always  remain  as 
one  of  the  most  dbtinguished  in  his  country's  history. 


The  Crviii  Sebyice  Comhisbion. — ^We  regret  to  see  the  retirement 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Commissioners  Thoman,  Greg- 
ory, and  Eaton,  who  have  individually  and  collectively  done  so  much 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  improve  that  important  branch  of 
the  public  service.  We  hope  that  President  Cleveland  will  be  as  for- 
tunate in  appointing  their  successors  as  was  his  predecessor  in  appointing 
these  gentlemen  to  fill  these  important  positions. 


ERR  A  TA. 

Ik  the  September  number  of  Thb  United  SxryicKi  in  "  The  Battles  of  Nash- 
villei"  p.  260,  26th  line  from  top,  «  on  the  17th"  should  read  *<  on  the  16th.'' 

In  "Service  Literature''  of  same  month,  p.  878,  second  paragraph,  seventh 
line,  there  should  be  a  dash  after  "  in  similar  fashion" :  also  on  p.  879  of  same, 
aeoond  line,  "  Pickett's  brigade"  should  read  "  Pickett's  brigades." 
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BOOJi:  REVIEWS. 


Tbx  Wobld  or  Lokdof  (La  SooxiTi  dx  Lokdbxb).    By  Const  Pavl  YABtu. 
New  York :  Harped  &  Brothera.    HMper's  flAndy  Series. 

The  seriee  to  whSoh  this  volame  belongs  is  another  eyfdence  that  folios,  qaatios, 
and  eyen  ootavoe  havOi  as  a  form  of  books,  seen  their  best  days ;  and  that  small 
books  whicb  may  be  easily  carried  or  held  comfortably,  while  reclining  on  a  sofh  or 
stretched  in  a  hammock,  are  likely  to  secure  a  permanent  popularity.  Whether 
this  be  a  good  thing  in  itself  or  not,  it  remains  as  a  fkct,  and  has  to  be  taken  into 
iu)Count  ss  a  matter  of  business  by  tiio  booksellMv.  Br.  Johnson's  words,  '*  Bookl 
you  may  readily  hold  in  your  band  are  the  most  nseftil  i^r  all,"  are  not  exactly 
true  without  some  modification.  Books  are  most  useftil,  not  because  they  can  be 
readily  held  in  the  hand,  but  because  they  contain  at  the  same  time  something 
worth  the  reading.  It  must  be  said  in  Justice  that  most  of  the  series  of  this  charto- 
ter  published  by  houses  of  standing,  combine  oonvenienoe  of  form  with  substantial 
reading,  and  those  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  are  eminent  in  this  respect 
This  series  combines  small  size  and  moderate  cost,  and  are  exceedingly  oonyenient 
Ibr  large  numbers  of  people  who  are  too  mmOh  occupied  to  read  large  boodcs,  ind 
Ux  those  who  want  some  relaxation  itbm  elose  stttdies  koA.  heayier  reading. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  twe&ty*fiy«  letters  originally  published  in  French,  and 
written  by  Count  Paul  Yasili,  resident  In  London,  for  the  information  of  a 
you&g  fViend.  The  Sngltsh  publishers  haye  cut  out  a  number  of  objectionable  pas- 
sages f^om  the  PHmch  edition,  and  the  American  publishers  haye  reduced  some* 
what  the  Bnglish  edition.  The  title  is  somewhat  aarrow ;  it  is  rather  tiM  world  of 
England  as  represented  In  its  metropolitan  cityw  The  book  is  a  series  of  rapid 
sketohes  of  the  queen,  royal  family,  court,  ministry.  House  of  Commons,  House  of 
Lords,  English  politics, — ^home  and  foreign, — ^men  prominent  in  public  life,  art, 
music,  the  theatre,  eto.  They  are  written  in  a  somewhat  Jerky  and  fh^mentary 
style,  but  make  up  a  oonyenient  hand-book  of  information  about  the  subjects 
treated,  and  gratify  a  natural  curiosity  about  the  personal  habits  and  characterlstici 
?>f  people  who  are  emineht  In  goyetnment  and  society. 

Count  Yasili  is  pretty  Well  informed  as  to  the  men  and  things  about  irhich  b^ 
Writes ;  and  while  he  touches  his  themes  lightly,  he  is  interesting  and  instructiye. 
That  which  is  peculiar  to  a  people  and  characteristic  of  thein  is  more  likely  to  ap- 
pear under  the  study  of  an  obsettant  foreigneir  than  under  that  of  a  natlye,  and 
accordingly  such  books  as  these  haye  a  certoin  yalue  and  yiyidness ;  but  there  are 
many  things  in  English  society  and  character  which  the  continentel  foreigner  can 
hardly  understand,  and  so  books  of  this  kind  must  be  read  warily,  and  Judgmenti 
upon  Englishmen  and  English  measures  must  be  taken  cautiously. 

The  queen  is  the  first  person  sketched.  The  author  says,  "  On  one  point  all 
English  people  are  agreed, — ^it  is,  that  'diyinity  doth  hedge'  their  queen.  To 
whateyer  party  an  Englishman  belongs,  he  will  agree  with  his  most  yehement 
opponent  in  regarding  Queen  Yictoria  a  being  apart  from  common  life.  Byery  good 
citiaen  regards  the  queen  with  a  sort  of  religious  awe,  and  royalty,  so  fVeely  diseossed  in 
England  in  its  political  and  administratiye  organisation,  is  sacred  in  the  penon  who 
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tepi^eftits  the  eiseiioe  of  power.''  We  think  that  some  of  the  kite  nttetmnees  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  In  ceitain  newspapen,  g^o  lome  dtetanoe  in  refuting  thii  statement. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  donht  that  the  4oeen>  by  the  publication  of  het  ]otimali> 
Which  turn  the  toyal  homehold  imide  out,  has  herself  done  much  to  dissipate  the 
glamonr  which  has  snrronnded  contt-life,  and  shown  that,  aside  from  certain  nCi- 
cessary  official  functions,  it  does  not  so  very  much  differ  from  the  Iffe  of  refined 
knd  wealthy  people  as  to  amount  to  any  divinity  whatever*  What  has  been  said  of 
oriental  courts  seems  to  be  true  of  royal  life  generally :  everything  dep^ids  npoH 
Inystery ;  and  when  once  the  mystery  is  scattered,  the  illusion  is  oyer. 

As  to  the  diffiftrebee  between  the  present  tad  the  former  lifa  of  the  queen,  the 
count  saya,  "  The  days  are,  indeed,  far  past  when  the  young  queen  gave  garden^ 
parties  in  Buckingham  Palace  to  more  than  six  hundred  guests ;  when  on  rain^ 
afternoons  every  one  had  to  beguile  the  time  by  narrating  some  amusing  anecdote ) 
or  when  her  Majesty,  with  her  hair  polrdered,  exdted  univenal  admiration  at  a 
famous  fiincy  ball  by  her  graceAil  dancing  of  the  minuet ;  or  when  she  carelessly 
carHed  off  the  keys  of  the  official  dispatch-boxes  when  she  went  for  a  ride,  and  lost 
them  on  the  road,  so  that  a  squad  of  p(^icemen  had  to  be  sent  for  to  Search  for  them, 
to  the  amusement  of  all  London.  There  remains  but  one  sole  trait  in  the  charactet 
of  the  queen  that  recalU  those  former  days.  It  is  when,  at  the  gillie's  ball,  he^ 
Majesty  appears  with  all  her  household." 

These  are  some  personal  traits.  The  queen  leads  a  simple,  indeed  rustic,  lifH 
at  Balmoral ;  etiquette  no  longer  reigns,  but  freedom  is  unrestrained. 

"  Her  Majesty  is  awakened  «very  morning  by  the  bagpipes  of  heir  Highlanders. 

"  The  queen  detests  smoking,  tad  the  practice  is  strictly  prohibited  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  the  queen's  day  is  occupied  in  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
driving,  and  walking."  We  are  not  sure  whcftheir  the  count  plaoes  a  sarcasm  in 
these  words:  "  When  the  queen  wishes  to  show  W  sympathy  with  tay  institution, 
tohe  presento  it  with  a  copy  of  her  *  Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands.' " 

Count  Yasili  has  only  favorable  words  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  ^  The  PHnce 
*  lof  Wales  stands  by  every  right  in  the  iirst  place,  and  no  one  co>i1d  fill  it  better, 
Vrith  a  more  charming  presence  or  a  more  gallant  mieft. 

"  He  is  admittedly  the  finest  and  first  gentleman  of  the  ITnited  Kingdom,  and 
if  he  claims,  as  he  is  said  to  do,  the  title  of  the  first  gentleman  in  Surope,  that 
daim,  though  great,  is  not  excessive. 

''  His  courtesy  is  exquisite,  his  grace  of  manner  Is  itrefeii^ble ;  he  throws  him* 
-Self  entirely  into  the  matter  that  fbr  the  moment  occupies  his  attention,  and  makes 
each  favored  person  to  whom  he  speaks  believe  that  he  is  an  object  of  especial  con- 
sideration. But  the  Aiture  king  of  England  is  chiefly  distinguished  fh>m  many  of 
\k\%  countrymen  by  his  complete  f^'eedom  flhom  arroga!nce.  His  frtendl  toy  that  with 
them  he  forgets  his  rank,  but  it  is  only  on  the  conditions  thht  %hey  l«member  iti; 
lind  his  familiarity  unto  others  is  not  theirs  with  him. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  best  dressed  mttn  in  Bng«- 
land,  and  that  no  flMhion  is  a  success  unless  be  introduces  it  He  Imb  the  rare  talent 
of  uniting  extreme  refinement  and  sin»plicity. 

<'  Apart  fW>m  politics,  he  interests  himself  warmly  in  every  public  taovement, 
and  especially  in  all  social  improvements.  The  condition  of  the  laboring  and  poorer 
classes  occupies  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  and  he  has  set  a  noble  example  t6 
all  land-ownem  by  facilitating  the  sale  of  land  to  laborers  on  his  own  estates.  Th^ 
present  farming  system  in  England  is  SC  pernicious  that  it  contains  the  ^rm  of  an 
agrarian  revolution.  The  prince  has  the  good  taste  nerer  to  say,  *  When  I  am 
king,'  but  <  if  ever  I  am  king.' " 

Of  course  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  only  praise.  <^She  is  '%  devoted  wife  and 
mother ;  sympathetic  without  fkmiliarity ;  prudent  *willhout  pitidery ;  dignified  with^ 
out  haughtiness.  Her  love  of  children,  her  respect  for  old  people,  her  compassion  fbr 
the  unfortunate,  her  ready  generosity,  are  truly  admirable  qualities." 
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It  appear  I  that  the  daaghten  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  '*  brought  up  in  the 
most  simple  manner.  The  three  sisters  occupy  one  large  bedroom,  furnished  ¥ery 
plainly ;  they  lead  so  quiet  a  life  that  they  are  still  children,  although  the  eldest  is 
seyenteen  years  old.  They  are  constantly  with  their  mother,  forming  a  charming 
group,  and  a  fitting  frame  for  her  gracious  presence.  They  are  very  distinguished 
in  manner,  very  graceful,  and  extremely  well  educated." 

The  queen's  children  are  all  sketched  in  turn,  and  a  good  word  is  said  for  them 
in  almost  every  instance. 

In  the  third  letter,  which  treats  of  the  court,  we  have  this  which  may  interest 
our  readers :  <<  Court  etiquette  often  gives  rise  to  amusing  incidents,  and  a  good 
many  droll  stories  might  be  told,  such  as  that  of  the  American  who  appeared  at  a 
lev^  in  a  short  jacket,  yellow  waistcoat,  and  black  cravat,  having  made  a  bet  that 
he  would  be  presented  to  her  Majesty  in  this  unorthodox  costume.  When  he  was 
refused  admittance,  the  United  States  Minister,  Mr.  Dallas,  actually  took  the  part 
of  his  eccentric  countryman,  and  they  both  left  the  palace  in  anger." 

A  pretty  picture  of  Sandringham  is  given,  and  a  sketch  of  the  intimate  fHends 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  We  can  only  quote  this  admirable  regulation : 
<*  From  this  lively  circle  all  scheming  is  scrupulously  banished ;  the  princess  cannot 
endure  gossip,  and  at  Sandringham  no  one  ventures  to  calumniate  his  neighbor. 
The  least  attempt  at  scandal  or  insinuation  is  immediately  and  somewhat  impatiently 
rebuked." 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister  when  this  book  was  written,  considerable 
space  is  given  to  him  under  the  head  of  "  Prime  Minister,"  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  his  character  is  portrayed  in  contrast  with  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfteld. 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone  it  is  said,  '<  He  has  a  great  mind,  is  always  eager  to  learn, 
capable  of  confessing  his  past  errors  with  candor,  and  covering  his  incompetency 
in  questions  he  has  not  studied ;  he  willingly  accepts  advice  (Stuart  Mill  was  mudi 
valued  by  him),  and  he  listens  to  that  of  Mr.  Bright.  He  loves  progress,  possesses 
a  certain  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  is  a  great  partisan  of  free-trade,  of  equality  of 
religions  and  sects,  of  a  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  independent  voting. 
He  is  patient  and  scrupulous,  indefatigable  in  agitation.  In  the  latter,  he  resembles 
Gkimbetta.  His  eloquence  is  impulsive,  grand,  powerful,  bitter,  and  merciless  to  all 
the  errors  of  his  opponents.  But  all  the  qualities  he  displays  in  opposition  seem 
to  vanish  the  moment  he  assumes  power.  In  grave  questions,  he  then  appears  un- 
decided and  ambiguous;  the  extreme  fluency  of  his  speeches  cannot  conceal  the 
confdsion  of  his  ideas,  nor  any  amount  of  vehemence  cover  the  real  hesitation  of 
his  mind.  Very  fertile  in  resources,  and  always  ready  to  vindicate  himself,  he  has 
the  support  of  the  people,  but  rather  from  taste  and  instinctive  liking  than  from  any 
well-founded  admiration." 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more  quotation.  It  is  from  the  letter  on  **  Society,'^ 
and  has  in  view  Bnglish  musical  abcomplishmenls.  *<  In  the  drawing-room,  so  soon 
as  an  audience  is  assembled,  one  piece  of  music  follows  the  other  without  leaving 
you  time  to  make  a  single  observation  or  to  answer  a  single  question.  It  is  a  etrvti- 
eirdo  of  amateurs  who  set  your  teeth  on  edge,  and  of  professionals  of  all  kinds. 
Singers  are  generally  listened  to,  however  dread  Ail  they  may  be,  and  you  caanot 
imagine  how  dreadful  they  are  unless  you  have  heard  young  girls  who  think  they 
can  sing  after  a  dozen  lessons,  and  men  who  sing  without  any  lessons  at  all ;  people 
who  never  go  out  without  their  music,  even  to  make  a  call,  without  style,  without 
voice,  without  time,  and  without  mercy,  sighing  forth  romances  in  a  perfectly  un- 
intelligible language.  An  Italian  said  to  me  the  other  day,  *  In  our  country,  if  an 
animal  were  to  make  a  noise  like  that  we  should  wring  its  neck.'  " 

There  are  many  bright  and  sparkling  things  which  might  be  quoted,  but  we 
must  close  with  recommending  this  little  book  as  one  which  will  give  an  hour  or 
two*s  pleasant  entertainment  and  a  great  deal  of  information  not  readily  obtain- 
able elsewhere.  W.  G.  M. 
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TsAJAif :  A  I^oyel.  By  Hsnkt  F.  Kxxkak.  New  York :  Oassell  &  Company, 
Limited. 

This  is  not,  as  the  title  would  seem  to  indicate,  an  historical  romance  com- 
memorating the  famous  emperor  whose  column  stands  in  Borne.  The  Tra- 
jan who  gives  his  name  to  this  work  is  Trajan  Gray,  so  named  by  his  father,  an 
Irish  professor  of  history,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Gibbon.  Gray,  the 
elder,  moyes  to  New  York,  where  Trajan  was  born.  There  he  spent  his  early  life, 
went  to  school,  became  proof-reader  in  a  great  American  publishing  house,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  an  eminent  American  artist,  who  induced  him  to  study  draw- 
ing and  painting,  served  in  the  Oivil  War,  was  for  a  time  a  Journalist,  resumed  the 
atudy  of  art,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  story  is  in  pursuit  of  his  profession  in  Paris. 

This  long  story  of  six  hundred  and  forty  odd  pages  is  chiefly  devoted  to  tracing 
his  inward  and  outward  history  from  the  time  when,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
disappointed  in  love,  he  is  about  to  drown  himself  in  the  Seine,  till  his  comfortable 
establishment  with  a  lovely  wife  and  beautiful  child  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

We  start  on  this  Journey  with  Trajan  alone ;  but  one  person  after  another  Joins 
the  procession  until  the  cavalcade  becomes  larger  than  that  which  moves  through 
the  verse  of  Chaucer  in  the  famous  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  In  fact,  the  number 
of  characters  becomes  so  bewildering  that  it  is  a  good  exercise  of  the  memory  to 
keep  track  of  them.  Americans,  the  inheritors  of  wealth  and  cultivation,  and 
Americans  who  have  become  suddenly  and  enormously  rich  in  mining,  loud  and 
ungrammatical  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
and  Eugenie,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Bismarck,  Gambetta  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Commune,  all  have  a  place  somewhere  in  these  pages.  Paris  and  Parisian  life  at 
the  dose  of  the  Empire  are  more  or  less  incidentally  described ;  ch&teau  life  at 
Heaux,  and  life  on  shipboard,  are  portrayed,  and  a  slight  touch  of  New  York  and 
London.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  incident,  public  and  private,  ending  with 
a  powerful  and  vivid  description  of  the  terror  and  flight  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and 
the  awful  horrors  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  the  Commune.  In  all  this  Trajan  takes 
an  honorable  and  exciting  part,  and  shows  a  prodigious  amount  of  resource,  skill, 
patience,  courage,  and  unselflshness,  which  at  the  close  of  the  book  amounts  to 
almost  an  apotheosis.  The  extent  of  Trajan's  development  is  measured  by  the 
fact  that  he  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  was  about  to  throw  away  his 
life  as  absolutely  ruined,  becomes  at  the  end  the  brave  and  self-forgetful  savior  of 
others. 

Side  by  side  with  his  fortunes  proceed  those  of  Theo.  Theo  is  Miss  Carnot,  of 
French  extraction;  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  resident  in  New  York,  at  the 
time  of  the  story  in  Paris,  whither  her  family  have  gone  upon  the  loss  of  their  for- 
tune in  America.  Theo  is  a  near  relative  of  our  old  friend  Becky  Sharp.  She  is 
small,  of  neat  figure,  handsome  face,  and  with  a  greenish  tint  in  her  eyes.  She  sets 
herself  first  of  all  to  redeem  the  fallen  state  of  the  family,  which  she  does  by  her 
shrewdness  and  business  ability  in  the  most  triumphant  manner.  Like  Becky,  she 
IB  far-seeing,  cool,  clear-headed,  quick,  flill  of  resources,  audacious,  and  entirely 
unembarrassed  by  honor,  truth,  or  principle.  She  is  the  evil  genius  of  the  story, 
and  in  her  career,  of  course,  sacrifices  everybody  else  to  her  own  advancement. 
Among  them  is  Trajan  Gray,  whom  she  comes  as  near  loving  as  such  a  heartless 
oreature  can,  and  who,  upon  the  discovery  of  her  perfidy,  is  about  to  make  away  with 
himself  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  Theo  does  more  or  less  damage  to  every- 
body till  the  close  of  the  book,  when  her  moat  diabolical  schemes  are  happily  frusr 
trated.  Finally  she  marries  a  French  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  She  is  kept 
prominent  throughout  the  story,  and  is  evidently  a  favorite  with  the  author. 

Elliot  Arden,  an  American  resident  in  Paris,  is  the  person  who  finds  Trajan  in 
the  extremity  of  his  despair,  becomes  deeply  interested  in  him  and  strongly  attached 
to  him,  introduces  him  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Arden,  a  lovely  woman,  his  sister  Edith, 
a  beautiful  and  charming  girl,  and  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Briscoe,  and  his  cousin  Bella, 
Mrs.  Briscoe's  daughter.    These  are  all  delightful  people,  with  whom  we  are  glad 
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to  spend  mudi  time.  Elliot  i«  a  g^ntlemani  ealtlvated,  refine4i  impolsiTe,  generou, 
and  unspoiled  by  the  poeseBsion  of  wealth  and  the  enjoyment  of  leisare.  Be  ii  i 
thoroughly  good  fellow,  but  without  the  reserved  strength  of  character  and  the 
balance  of  Tri^an.  Sdith  Arden,  wkom  we  love  from  the  outael,  becomes  th«  wil^ 
of  Trig  an,  and  we  are  glad  she  gets  so  good  a  husband.  Blliot,  after  being  foolod 
by  Theo  in  the  most  abominable  nmnner,  marries  his  cousin  Bella. 

This  is  an  ambitions  novel,  shows  wide  reading,  and  keen  study  of  life  io4 
character.  While  there  is  an  abundance  of  exciting  action,  there  la  consideisbl^ 
psychological  study  as  well.  The  conversations  are  bright  and  witty,  and  bavf 
much  quick  repartee,  and  the  book  has  much  literary  allusion  and  many  abtewd 
observations  on  men  and  things. 

The  plot  is  elaborate  and  involved,  and  draws  many  people  within  its  long  teo- 
taenia.  The  style  is  ornate,  full,  and.  rhythmical.  We  ob^rve  a  number  of  n* 
complete  sentences,  and  such  preterites  as  ^<pled"  for  pleaded,  and  "quit"  for 
quitted.  The  whole  book  is  much  disfigured  by  liberal  sprinklings  of  French  words, 
and  of  all  literary  sins  a  Frenchified  Unglish  is  one  of  the  most  unpardonabls.  Mr. 
Keenan  can  write  so  well  that,  he  ought  to  leave  that  mongrel  style  to  inferioi 
authors. 

Trijan  is  a  strong  story ;  its  events  and  characters  are  Aill  of  interest,  and  w« 
advise  those  who  have  not  read  it  to  give  themselves  that  pleasure  as  soon  as  poesibla 

W.  G.  M. 
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To  THB  Editor  or  thi  "CTiriTXD  Skbticb  Maqazims:'' 

SiB,-^WiUi  year  penniBsioiii  I  desire  to  correct  some  inaccuracies  which  have 
crept  into  Colonel  Brackett's  account  of  the  battle  of  Navhyille,  in  the  October 
number  of  Thb  Uxitsd  Bbbticb. 

He  says,  <<  The  brigade  of  negro  soldiers,  under  Colonel  Charles  B.  Thompsoni 
had  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  at  Chattanooga,  where  they  were 
drilled  and  prepared  for  action  during  the  Bummer*"  •  .  .  **  When  Nashyille  was 
threatened,  they  were  brought  in  and  told  they  were  expected  to  do  their  whole 
doty  in  the  defense  of  the  city.  On  the  16th  the  brigade  lost  twenty-flye  per  cent 
of  its  strength  in  thirty  minutes,  on  the  slope  of  Oyerton's  Hill,  and  proyed  itself 
worthy  of  eyery  confidence.  They  took  part  in  the  last  grand  charge,  and  chased 
eyery thing  before  them,  thus  insuring  the  approbation  of  their  commander,"  etc., 
etc 

Colonel  Thompson  did.  haye  a  brigade  of  colored  troops  there,  and  they  did 
excellent  fighting,  and  lost  heayily.  But  the  brigade  was  not  that  organized  at 
Chattanooga,  nor  was  it  the  wdy  organisation  of  colored  soldiers  there,  nor  the 
only  one  that  did  anything.  Colonel  Thompson's  troops  had  been  organized  at  and 
about  Nashyille,  and,  prior  to  Hood's  advance  northward,  had  performed  duty  in 
l^ashyille,  at  Johnsonyille,  and  other  points  on  the  Nashyille  and  Northwestern  Bail- 
road,  from  which  line  they  were  withdrawn  to  take  part  in  the  operations  about  and 
in  the  city.  Morgan* »  brigade,  knowu  as  **  Second  Colored  Brigade,  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,''  and  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thomas  I.  Morgan,  Fourteenth 
U.  8.  Colored  In£sntry,  and  consisting  at  first  of  the  Fourteenth  (Colonel  Morgan), 
Sixteenth  (Colonel  Oaw),  and  Forty-fourth  (Colonel  Lewis  Johnson),  had  been 
stationed  at  Chattanooga,  and  was  brought  from  that  place  to  share  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  campaign. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Forty-fourth  had  already  shown  of  what  stuiT  they  were 
made,  and  did  not  need  to  be  "told  they  were  expected  to  do  their  whole  duty." 
Colonel  Gaw  had  neyer  desired  to  take  his  regiment  into  the  field,  preferring  that  it 
should  do  fatigue  duty  in  garrison ;  and  at  the  yery  last  moment  he  succeeded  in 
getting  it  withdrawn  from  the  brigade  and  assigned  to  duty  with  the  pontoon-train. 
Its  place  was  well  filled  by  the  Seyenteenth  (Colonel  Sbafter,  now  colonel  First 
Infantry  U.S.  A.),  a  magnificent  body  of  men,  and,  in  addition,  two  companies  of 
the  Eighteenth  Colored  Infantry  (organized  in  Missouri,  and  Just  transferred  to  the 
department  of  the  Cumberland),  under  Major  Joy,  were  added  to  the  brigade.  It 
was  this  brigade,  with  a  "  Proyisional"  brigade  of  white  troops,  under  Colonel 
Grosyener,  of  Ohio,  which  made  the  first  attack  on  Hood's  right,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th,  and  suffered  terribly,  the  colored  company  of  the  Seyenteenth  being 
almost  annihilated.  As  they  droye  the  extreme  right  of  the  rebel  line  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  east  side  of  the  Nashyille  and  Chattanooga  Bailroad,  and  pressed  on 
down  the  gentle  slope  toward  the  deep  rocky  "  cut"  south  of  the  Bains  House,  they 
found  themselyes  fisce  to  face  with  a  four-gun  battery, — which,  owing  to  the  "  cut," 
they  could  not  reach, — as  well  as  a  fiank  fire  from  a  redoubt  on  their  right,  and  left 
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oyer  one  hundred  men  and  half  a  score  of  offioen  where  they  had  ttood  to  show  that 
n^TO  soldiers  would  fight  when  given  the  opportunity. 

They  were  finally  withdrawn,  but  did  some  desultory  skirmishing  daring  the 
day,  and  kept  it  up  long  after  dark,  firing  at  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  guns.  During 
a  portion  of  the  16th  they  supported  Osbom's  Twentieth  Indiana,  Alesblre's 
Eighteenth  Ohio,  and  a  section  of  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  batteries,  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Union  line,  and  were  thus  employed  when  Thompson's  brigade,  TweliUi 
Colored  (Colonel  Thompson's  regiment).  Thirteenth  (Colonel  Hotsenpiller's),  and 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  (Colonel  Massey's)  charged  the  first  time  on  Overton '• 
Hill.  Though  it  failed,  it  was  a  splendid  thing,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  it  1^ 
on  the  field  proved  it,  even  if  such  a  judge  as  General  Thomas  had  not  borne  testi- 
mony to  it. 

Colonel  Brackett  also  says,  "  From  this  time  forward  it  was  well  understood 
that  colored  men  were  able  and  anxious  to  fight  for  the  Union  cause,  and  could 
render  valuable  service.  They  gained  much  commendation  for  their  deeds  of  valor 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  Southerners  themselves  were  taught  a  lesson  in  regard  to 
them  which  they  never  forgot.  It  was  useless  afterwards  to  say  that  they  woald 
not  fight. "  In  behalf  of  the  colored  soldiers,  I  wish  to  thank  Colonel  Brackett  for  his 
words  of  commendation,  but  the  fact  that  the  colored  soldiers  would  fight  was  al- 
ready known  to  both  friend  and  foe.  At  Dal  ton,  Georgia,  August  15,  1864,  the 
steadiness  of  the  Fourteenth  in  its  first  action  had  caused  a  staff-oflcer  to  report  to 
his  superior,  "General,  you  needn't  have  any  fears  about  the  niggers;  they're 
having  a  dress-parade  over  there  under  fire."  Again,  a  month  later,  at  Pulaski, 
where  two  regiments  checked  a  pursuit  by  Forrest's  cavalry,  which  had  driven  the 
Federal  troops  nearly  a  whole  day ;  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  October  27, 1864,  where 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  and  officers  of  the  Fourteenth  charged  and  cap- 
tured the  Twelfth  Louisiana  Battery  in  the  face  of  a  brigade  of  rebel  infantry, 
losing  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  strength  before  it  was  driven  out  by  three  times 
its  number ;  and  a  few  days  previous,  at  Dal  ton,  Georgia,  when  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Forty-fourth  chose  to  attempt  to  cut  their  way  out  through  more  than  ten  times 
their  number;  rather  than  surrender,  but  were  prevented  by  their  officers,  the 
colored  man  had  vindicated  bis  right  to  be  called  a  soldier,  and  Nashville  was  more 
culm i native  than  imitative  in  his  record.  Already  white  troops  had  asked  to  be 
brigaded  with  colored  ones,  and  had  manned  their  works  to  greet  them  with  cheers 
returning  from  battle,  and  General  Thomas's  commendation  did  but  set  the  official 
seal  to  a  fact  already  fully  known,  though  but  hardly  acknowledged. 

Hekrt  Bometx, 
Captain  Fifth  U.  S.  Infantry ,  late  Captain  Fourteenth  U.  S.  Colored  Infantry. 
Fort  Kboqh,  Montana,  Oct  9, 1886. 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION,  OFFICE  OF 
DETAIL,  AND  OFFICE  OF  NA  VAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

The  announcement  was  made  on  October  21  that  the  present  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  the  Navy  Department  would  on  the 
next  day  be  reappointed  for  another  term  of  four  years^  because  he 
^^%»  next  to  the  Secretary  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Department.  He  has  charge  of  the  detail  of  all  offioera,  and  his  ser- 
vices could  not  well  be  dispensed  with  at  present/' 

This  reappointment  for  the  reason  given  by  Secretary  Whitney, 
taken  in  connection  with  his  revocation  on  May  22, 1885,  by  Order 
No.  337,  of  the  order  of  his  predecessor.  No.  332,  dated  October  1, 
1884,  relative  to  the  mode  of  detailing  naval  officers,  indicates  his 
determination  practically  to  abdicate,  during  his  term,  the  supreme 
direction  and  control  of  the  navy,  as  the  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, its  commander-in-chief,  and  to  confine  himself  to  the  legal  busi- 
ness of  the  Department,  the  work  at  the  navy-yards,  and  his  political 
and  social  duties  in  Washington.  It  informs  the  navy  and  the  nation 
that  the  chief  naval  control  will  be  permanently  assumed  by  a  captain, 
junior  to  thirty  other  line-officers  on  the  active  list,  who  has  seen  only 
five  months'  sea-service  in  his  present  grade,  and  only  thirteen  years' 
sea-service  during  his  thirty-four  years  in  the  navy ;  whose  sea-service 
is  less  than  that  of  twenty-eight  junior  captains,  and  who  is  the  only 
naval  officer  persistently  evading  the  sea-duty  which  he  owes  by  every 
rule. 

If  this  abdication  of  his  highest  power  by  the  proper  functionary, 

and  the  assumption  of  the  relinquished  duty  by  a  naval  officer  of  com- 
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parativelj  low  rank,  oonoenied  only  these  two  persons,  it  might  be 
passed  over  without  notice  until  the  official  retirement  of  the  one  or 
the  decease  of  the  other  should  bring  a  termination.  But  the  interests 
of  the  country  and  of  the  naval  service  demand  that  an  arrangement 
so  injurious  and  intolerable  should  be  opposed  by  all  who  have  those 
interests  at  heart. 

The  method  adopted  violates  the  republican  and  constitutional 
principle  of  the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power. 
Ours  are  not  the  army  and  navy  of  a  monarchy.  Our  President  is 
chosen  only  for  four  years.  During  that  term  he  conducts  the  govern- 
ment through  the  seven  heads  of  departments,  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution, established  by  legislation,  and,  from  the  beginning,  selected 
from  civil  life,  to  represent  the  President  according  to  his  will,  in  per- 
forming the  details  of  executive  work,  always  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  the  Congress. 

To  two  of  these  civilian  Secretaries,  heads  of  the  "War  and  Navy 
Departments,  each  acting  for  the  President  always  with  the  formality 
and  force  of  a  constitutional  department,  is  given  the  direct  command 
of  the  army  and  navy.  The  constitutional  theory  has  worked  well  in 
practice.  The  people  have  thus  constantly  maintained  the  neoessaiy 
domination  over  their  army  and  navy  without  ever  impairing  in  time 
of  war  the  force  and  efficiency  of  the  military  arm.  Any  departure 
from  the  established  system  will  be  fraught  with  evil  consequences,  not 
only  to  the  country,  but  to  the  army  and  navy  themselves.  Any 
deliberate  attempts  by  military  chieftains  to  supersede,  by  extension  of 
their  powers  of  command,  the  Secretaries  of  the  two  great  Departments 
will  arouse  popular  jealousy,  and  will  at  last  prove  ignominious  fail- 
ures. Without  the  intervention  of  the  Secretaries  wielding  their 
departmental  poioera,  the  management  of  the  army  and  navy  by  the 
Presidents,  who  serve  only  for  short  periods,  would  never  reach  to 
details,  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  army  and  navy 
would  in  reality  be  governing  themselves.  To  this  a  jealous  people 
have  never  agreed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  expressly  and  carefully 
guarded  against  such  a  system ;  they  will  never  submit  to  it;  and  any 
efforts  to  establish  it  by  encroachments  upon  the  powers  which  have 
been  deliberately  conferred  upon  the  Departments  will  only  result  in 
reactionary  popular  sentiment  and  in  congressional  l^islation  hostile 
to  the  army  and  navy. 

To  whatever  disposition  there  is  in  the  army  and  navy  to  encroach 
upon  the  civil  control  of  the  two  militaiy  establishments  is  to  be  mainly 
attributed  the  opposition  to  extending  the  sphere  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  those  services  to  all  appropriate  works  of  times  of  peace,  which 
undoubtedly  should  be  committed  to  the  army  on  the  land,  to  the  navy 
on  the  ocean.  Important  and  indispensable  governmental  work  is  now 
carried  on  by  civilian  employes  which  could  be  more  appropriately 
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and  economically  performed  by  the  military  bodies.  There  is  also  a 
constant  effort  making  to  introduce  and  maintain  civil  employ^  within 
the  army  and  navy.  This  struggle  should  cease.  The  army  and  navy, 
as  such,  should  be  made  wholly  military,  and  used  in  all  governmental 
work  which  they  can  with  propriety  and  dignity  perform.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  interweave  civilians  all  along  the  line  of  the  mili- 
tary organizations.  The  civilian  influence  should  come  in  o^  ^  top^ 
in  the  persons  of  the  cabinet  ministers  with  suitable  civilian  assistants, 
controlling  the  whole  establishment  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
will.  This  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  army  and  navy  of  a  republic, 
and  will  surely  prevail  in  this  country. 

The  control  and  issue  of  the  navy  orders  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  is  not  and  will  not  be  beneficial  or  satisfactory  to  the 
navy  itself.  It  needs  no  long  demonstration  to  prove  that  it  will  not 
be  beneficial.  To  substitute  in  the  direction  of  the  navy  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  who  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  President 
and  commander-in-chief,  and  in  daily  intercourse  with  him,  a  line- 
officer  of  the  grade  of  captain  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  military 
government,  and  is  destructive  of  military  order  and  discipline.  If 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  is  to  be  blotted  out,  or  he  is  to  be  a  helpless 
figure-head,  the  only  system  which  the  navy  would  for  any  length  of 
time  tolerate  would  be  the  exercise  of  command  by  the  Admiral,  the 
highest  officer  in  the  service ;  and  even  he  would  not  think  of  assuming 
the  function  until  he  had  organized  a  full,  fair,  and  efficient  staff  of 
accomplished  officers  to  aid  him  in  discharging  wisely  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  navy  those  duties  of  command  which  one  captain  does 
not  now  hesitate  to  perform  alone.  Command  by  the  Admiral  might 
possibly  satisfy  the  navy,  but,  as  has  been  argued,  this  should  not  be 
allowed,  because  of  its  destruction  of  that  civilian  control  of  the  navy 
which  is  essential  dnder  our  form  of  government. 

That  the  present  control  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  does  not  give 
satisfaction  to  the  navy  must  be  mainly  matter  of  opinion,  because  no 
absolutely  legitimate  way  has  been  tried  of  ascertaining  the  views  of 
the  great  body  of  naval  officers.  They  will  not  obtrude  their  opinions, 
nor  would  many  care  to  incur  the  hostility  of  the  dominant  officer  of 
the  navy  by  objecting  to  his  extraordinary  powers.  But  the  writer, 
having  had  sufficient  opportunities  for  observation,  declares  his  opinion 
that  almost  none  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  either  approve  or  justify 
the  present  absorption  of  the  greatest  power  of  the  Department  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation. 

There  is  certainly  no  natural  or  legitimate  connection  between  the 
orders  to  naval  officers  and  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  By  statute  the 
business  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  to  be  distributed,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  judge  to  be  expedient  and  proper,  among 
eight  bureaus  named,  whose  chiefs  are  to  be  naval  officers,  and  whose 
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acts  as  sach  are  to  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  emaaating  di- 
rectly from  the  Secretary.  The  statute  does  Dot  mean  that  all  the 
business  of  the  Department  shall  be  distribated  among  the  boreans.  If 
it  did,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  Secretary  at  all ;  but  it  refers  onlj 
to  the  technical  business  of  the  service,  as  is  evident  from  the  titles 
given  to  the  bureaus :  (1)  Yards  and  Docks,  (2)  Equipment  and  Re- 
cruiting, (3)  Navigation,  (4)  Ordnance,  (5)  Construction  and  Eepair, 
(6)  Steam  Engineering,  (7)  Provisions  and  Clothing,  (8)  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

The  transfer  to  one  of  these  bureaus  of  the  supreme  function  of  the 
control  of  the  navy,  the  privilege  and  duty  of  issuing  all  the  orders  to 
the  naval  officers  and  men,  is  not  here  provided  for,  and  is  nowhere  to 
be  inferred.  Such  function  is  the  exercise  of  the  high  power  lodged 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  President,  to  be  used  in  his  name  and  under 
his  authority  by  the  duly  appointed,  confirmed,  and  commissioned  head 
of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  del^ated  to  any  chief  of  a  bureau.  It  cannot  be  so  surrendered 
without  a  degradation  of  the  departmental  and  presidential  offices.  If 
it  can  be  committed  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  it  can  as  well  be 
given  to  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing.  If  the  high  preroga- 
tive of  command  is  to  be  abdicated  in  favor  of  a  junior  captain,  it  maj 
as  lawfully  be  devolved  upon  a  paymaster. 

The  appropriate  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  are  defined  io 
an  Order  No.  293,  of  March  30,  1882,  and  in  previous  similar  orders. 
They  ^^  comprise  all  that  relates  to  the  Naval  Observatory,  Nautical 
Almanac,  Hydrographic  Office,  Department  Library,  and  Office  of 
Intelligence.  It  shall  furnish  navigation  supplies  and  stores  of  all 
kinds,  including  charts,  nautical  and  navigating  instruments  and  books, 
sailing  directions  and  instructions,  stationery  and  blank-books  for  com- 
manding and  navigating  officers,  ashore  and  afloat,  libraries,  binnacles, 
flags,  signal-lights,  running-lights  and  standing-lights  on  board  vessels, 
including  electrical  apparatus  for  lighting  purposes,  logs,  leads,  lines, 
and  glasses,  log-books,  illuminating  oil  for  all  purposes,  except  what  is 
used  in  the  engineer  department  of  steamers.  ...  It  shall  be  charged 
with  the  collection  of  foreign  surveys,  publication  of  charts,  sailiDg 
directions,  and  nautical  works,  and  the  dissemination  of  nautical  and 
hydrographical  information  to  the  navy  and  mercantile  marine."  .  .  • 

There  is  no  word  here  indicating  that  to  all  the  complex  duties 
enumerated  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  perform  there  shall  be 
added  ''  the  assignment  to  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  navy." 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  denied  that  the  present  method  of  detailing 
naval  officers  involves,  as  alleged,  the  virtual  transfer  of  the  oomnoaiid 
and  control  of  the  navy  from  thp  civilian  Secretary  to  a  naval  captain. 
But  this  is  indeed  precisely  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  course 
of  the  usurpation  is  traced  from  its  well-meant  inception,  through  its 
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gradual  growth  and  its  partial  repression,  to  its  culmination  in  Order 
No.  337,  of  May  22, 1885. 

That  the  function  of  deciding  upon  and  issuing  the  naval  orders  has 
been  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  regarded  as  the  highest  be- 
longing to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  be  exercised  by  him  per- 
sonally and  directly,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  until  after  the  war 
of  the  Ercbellion  no  surrender  of  the  function  by  the  Secretary  or 
assumption  of  'it  by  a  naval  officer  was  thought  of.  The  Secretary 
always  signed  all  orders,  and  even  during  the  war  the  innumerable 
instructions  were  either  signed  by  Secretary  Welles,  or,  occasionally,  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Fox ;  oral  and  informal  assidanee  concerning  the 
detail  being  given  by  certain  officers  on  duty  in  Washington  called 
officers  of  detail.  When  the  war  closed,  the  great  amount  of  work 
imposed  upon  him,  by  the  acceptance  of  resignations  of  officers,  led 
Secretary  Welles  to  devise  for  himself  a  method  of  relief,  and  on  May 
11,  1865,  the  Office  of  Detail  was  created,  and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  was  placed  in  charge  of  it,  and  in  a  letter  of  August 
31,  1865,  Secretary  Welles  defined  and  confirmed  the  duties  of  that 
officer,  who  had  begun  to  sign,  as  ^'  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
and  Office  of  Detail,^'  the  routine  orders  to  naval  officers.  June  26, 
1869,  an  order  was  issued  declaring  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
should  control  the  orders  to  the  stafi-  as  well  as  the  line-officers. 

With  reference  to  the  method  of  issuing  naval  orders  thus  origi- 
nated at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  however  limited 
and  guarded,  it  was  a  mistake.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had,  by 
the  diligent  performance  of  duty,  managed  to  sign  all  the  orders  to 
naval  officers  which  issued  from  the  Department  during  a  naval  warfare 
of  immense  magnitude.  It  would  certainly  have  been  possible  to 
continue  the  practice  during  times  of  peace,  instead  of  delegating  that 
important  function  to  a  naval  officer  not  of  the  highest  rank.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  preference  of  all  the  naval  officers  was  then  and  is  now 
for  orders  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  But  if  the  Office  of 
Detail  established  by  Secretary  Welles  was  to  be  at  all  tolerable,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  only  ancillary  to  the  Secretary's  control 
over  the  orders  to  officers,  and  should  not  gradually  usurp  his  functions 
and  practically  supersede  him  in  the  most  important  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion.   The  latter  has,  however,  been  the  final  result. 

Shortly  after  the  accession,  in  October,  1881,  to  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  of  its  present  ambitious  chief,  further  additions  began  to 
be  made  to  the  powers  of  the  Office  of  Detail,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  General  Order  No.  278,  of  November  28, 1881, 
issued  by  Secretary  Hunt,  as  follows : 

^^Commandants  of  navy-yards,  commanders  of  squadrons,  and 
commanding  officers  of  ships  serving  singly  will  hereafter  send  aU 
reports,  leUers,  and  telegrams  reUUing  to  the  movements  of  vessels  of  the 
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navy  to  the  chief  op  the  BuBEAxr  op  Navigation  akd  Opficob 
OP  Detail/^ 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  Secretary  should  have  deliberately 
issued  such  an  order  as  the  above.  The  navy  is  the  ships  afloat ;  all 
else  is  merely  incidental ;  and  yet  the  commanding  officers  of  ships 
and  squadrons  are  forbidden  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  They  must  address  only  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
,  Navigation.  An  officer  losing  a  ship  must  not  telegraph  to  the  Secre- 
tary I  He  must  telegraph  ^'  Captain  A.  B.^  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  and  Office  of  Detail,  Navy  Department,  Washington/'  that 
his  ship  is  lost,  and  request  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the 
Secretary  I 

The  usurpation  thus  extended  was  strengthened  by  other  transfers 
of  power  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  By  Order  No.  285,  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  1882,  of  Secretary  Hunt,  ^^Commandants  of  navy-yards, 
commanders  of  stations  and  of  vessels  acting  singly  will  report  direct 
to  the  chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Office  of  Detail  whenever 
any  officer  under  their  respective  commands  is  transferred  to  a  naval 
hospital  and  when  such  officer  returns  to  duty.'' 

March  23, 1882,  by  Order  No.  292  of  Secretary  Hunt,  an  "Office 
of  Intelligence"  was  established  "  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation."  "To 
facilitate  this  work  the  Department  Library  will  be  combined  with  the 
Office  of  Intelligence  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation." 

The  effects  in  the  navy  of  these  amplifications  in  form  and  in  fact  of 
the  powers  of  one  of  the  bureaus  can  easily  be  understood.  One  was 
the  virtual  abandonment  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  his  legitimate 
work,  and  its  transfer  to  other  naval  officers.  In  a  communication  from 
the  Navy  Department  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated  March 
17,  1884  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  25,  48th  Cong.,  1st  session),  is  given  the  list 
of  naval  officers  on  duty  in  Washington  on  the  24th  of  the  previous 
January.  The  total  number  of  line-officers  was  one  hundred  and  two. 
Of  these,  there  were  directly  attached  to  and  employed  in  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  one  rear-admiral,  one  captain  besides  the  chief,  thvee 
commanders,  four  lieutenant-commanders,  twenty-nine  lieutenants,  and 
nine  ensigns,  making  forty-eight  in  all ;  while  in  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  there  was  one  admiral,  the  chief;  in  the  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment and  Recruiting,  one  admiral,  the  chief,  and  one  lieutenant ;  and 
in  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  one  captain,  the  chief,  one  commander, 
three  lieutenants,  and  one  ensign,  or  nine  in  all  these  other  line  bu- 
reaus. In  the  staff  bureaus  there  were  no  line-officers ;  in  those  the 
engineer-in-chief  employed  eight  staff-officers,  the  chief  constructor 
none,  the  surgeon-general  six,  and  the  paymaster-general  two,  while 
even  of  staff-officers  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  employed  eight.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  chief  of  that  bureau  in  direct  command  of  forty- 
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seven  line-offioers  and  eight  staff-officers  as  his  special  douqueara^  while 
all  his  seven  equal  colleagues  command  only  six  line-  and  sixteen 
staff-officers ;  and  this  formidable  personage  is  also  placed  in  control  of 
the  whole  navy  besides.  For  such  marvelous  ascendency  even  his 
present  pretentious  title  is  inadequate ! 

A  return  to  the  original  method  of  ordering  officers  was  determined 
upon  by  Secretary  Chandler  soon  after  he  entered  upon  his  duties.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  the 
broad  and  inadmissible  effect  of  Order  No.  278,  and  requested  the  latter 
to  draft  a  modification^  which  he  declined  to  do,  and  he  defended  the 
method  of  conducting  the  detail.  The  Secretary  made  no  immediate 
change  in  the  forms  of  doing  business^  but  gave  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  orders  to  officers. 

October  15, 1883,  by  Order  309  he  rescinded  Order  No.  278,  and 
directed  as  follows:  ^^All  communications  to  the  Navy  Department 
from  officers  of  the  navy,  excepting  only  such  as  relate  strictly  to  the 
specific  duties  of  the  various  bureaus,  .  .  .  will  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy."  , 

October  1^  1884,  Secretary  Chandler  also  issued  Order  No.  322,  as 
follows : 

"  The  order  of  the  Department  of  August  31, 1865,  to  the  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  that  of  June  26,  1869,  attaching  the 
Office  of  Detail  to  that  bureau,  are  hereby  revoked. 

''All  communications  to  the  Department  from  naval  officers  will  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  except  those  strictly  pertaining 
to  the  special  business  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department"  .  •  • 

The  Secretary  also  then  commenced  signing,  himself,  all  orders  to 
the  naval  officers,  and  addressed  to  each  of  the  four  line-officers  who 
were  chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  (1)  Yards  and  Docks,  (2)  Equipment  and 
Recruiting,  (3)  Navigation,  and  (4)  Ordnance  a  letter,  as  follows : 

"October  1,  1884. 

"  Sib, — You  will  please  act  at  the  NaTj  Department  as  one  of  foar  oflScers  to 
advise  the  Secretary  ooncerning  the  detail  of  naval  o£9cers  and  the  cruising  orders 
of  ships  and  squadrons. 

"  The  duties  of  these  officers  will  be  performed  in  the  Office  of  Detail,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary.  They  will  suggest  to  him  the  appropriate 
officers  to  be  ordered  to  duty  at  sea  or  on  shore,  and  to  this  end  will  keep  themselves 
fully  advised  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  personnel  of  the  navy. 

"  In  determining  their  suggestions  for  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  staff  corps 
they  will  accept  the  names  submitted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  proper  bureaus,  unless 
they  dissent  for  reasons  which  they  will  state. 

"  The  officers  of  detail  may  make  such  subdivision  of  the  routine  work  of  their 
duties  as  they  may  deem  expedient  to  facilitate  the  same,  but  will  consult  jointly 
before  forming  any  opinion  upon  questions  of  importance. 

'*  The  proceedings  of  the  officers  of  detail  will  be  entirely  informal,  and  their 
suggestions  to  the  Secretary  will  be  either  oral  or  in  brief  memorandums,  which 
will  not  be  preserved  after  decisions  are  reached." 
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The  method  of  ordering  the  detail  of  naval  offioen  thus  established 
met  with  the  general  approval  of  the  service.  It  worked  easily  and 
satisfactorily,  and  with  no  friction  except  sach  as  was  created  by  the  dis- 
satisfied chief  of  the  Bareaa  of  Navigation,  who  evidently  sabmitted 
to  it  only  antil  he  should  be  able  to  overturn  it  This  he  succeeded  in 
doing  on  the  22d  of  May,  1885,  when  Secretary  Whitney  issued  Order 
No.  337,  as  follows  : 

**  Much  yaluable  time  has  been  expended  by  the  individual  members  of  the 
Board  of  Detail  in  the  consideration  of  the  less  important  duties  connected  with 
that  board,  to  the  neglect  of  larger  and  more  important  matters  connected  with 
their  bureaus.  General  Order  No.  822  is  so  far  modified  that  the  Detail  Office  of 
the  Navy  Department  will  hereafter  be  managed  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  assignment  to  duty  of  all  officers 
excepting  those  specified  below. 

'*  The  informal  board  of  four  officers  created  by  Department's  letters  of  October 
1  last,  to  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the  detail  of  naval  officers,  will  continue 
to  meet  once  a  week  to  consider  the  assignment  of  officers  to  command  squadrons, 
stations,  and  ships,  and  such  questions  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary. 

'*  All  communieattOTU  from  naval  officers  relating  to  assignment  to  duty  wiU  ie 
addressed  to  the  *  Office  of  Detai^^  Navy  Department,^  " 

This  order  of  Secretary  Whitney,  like  Order  No.  285  of  Secretary 
Hunt,  cannot  have  been  understood  by  its  signer.     The  reason  as- 
signed for  imposing  all  the  duties  of  the  Office  of  Detail  upon  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is^  that  the  officers  of  detail  are  compelled 
by  the  work  of  detail  to  neglect  large  and  important  matters  connected 
with  their  bureaus.    To  this  averment  two  replies  may  be  given :  (1) 
The  chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Yards  and  Docks^  Equipment  and  Re- 
cruiting, and  Ordnance  are  not  so  overwhelmed  with  the  work  of  their 
bureaus  as  to  be  unable  to  give,  without  any  injury,  all  that  is  necessary 
of  their  valuable  time  to  the  Office  of  Detail.    (2)  The  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  has  the  most  extensive  and  difficult  bureau  of 
all,  and  in  effect,  under  the  vicious  system  of  using  him  as  sole  officer 
of  detail,  aJbandona  entirely  his  lawfui  and  proper  duties.     It  is  absurd 
for  Mr.  Whitney  to  give  as  a  reason  for  the  change  that  three  of  the 
officers  of  detail  cannot  be  spared  from  their  bureaus  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  detail,  and  then  unlawfully  to  place  all  that  work  on  the  foorth 
officer,  taking  him  entirely  from  his  bureau.     The  three  chiefs  of  the 
specified  bureaus  who  first  acted  with  the  fourth  as  officers  of  detail 
made  no  complaint  against  serving,  and  they  believed  in  the  fairneBS 
and  wisdom  of  the  system.     The  present  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks,  however,  undoubtedly  aided  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  in  procuring  the  revocation  of  Order  No.  322  in  return 
for  the  tatter's  powerful  and  successful  advocacy  of  his  appointment  as 
bureau  chief. 

The  result  is  that  the  adroit  and  aspiring  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  and  Office  of  Detail  is  installed  as  virtually  in  oomuMUid 
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of  the  navy.  Secretary  Whitney,  it  is  understood^  does  sign  the  naval 
orders,  and  therefore,  if  he  chooses,  knows  what  they  are  at  or  about 
the  time  when  the  Evening  Star  is  issued,  instead  of  reading  them  from 
that  paper  two  hours  later  at  his  house.  But  all  the  replies  to  the 
orders,  and  '^all  communications  from  naval  officers  relating  to  as- 
signment to  duty,  will  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Detail,  Navy  De- 
partment/' The  shadow  of  a  Board  of  Detail  exists,  but  the  members 
do  not  meet  once  a  week,  and  if  they  did.  Yards  and  Docks  would 
assent  to  all  the  proposals  from  Navigation,  and  Equipment  and  Ord- 
nance  would  understand  that  they  were  to  make  no  opposition.  The. 
captain  who  does  not  go  to  sea  alone  decides  who  shall  go  or  stay,  who 
shall  have  duty  and  who  shall  have  none. 

It  may  be  useful  to  restate  and  extend  the  reasons  why  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Office  of  Detail,  and  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence,  should  not  thus  be  made  in  effect  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  determining  all  orders  to  naval  officers. 

I.  The  practice  is  in  violation  of  the  true  theory  of  military  admin- 
istration in  our  republic,  which  is  that  the  President,  through  his  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  a  civilian  head  of  a  Department,  shall  exercise  the 
function  of  naval  command.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  interposed  such  a  Secretary,  but  he  is  bound  to  act  himself, 
an^  not  through  ignorance  or  indolence  or  good  nature,  or  for  any 
cause  whatever,  to  surrender  his  functions  to  any  naval  officer,  not 
even  to  the  Admiral,  still  less  to  a  captain.  The  very  necessity  for  one 
remove  from  the  President  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  function 
makes  a  further  remove  insufferable. 

II.  It  is  injurious  to  the  naval  service  to  give  supreme  control  of 
the  navy  to  an  officer  of  low  rank.  Only  in  a  great  emergency  should 
an  inferior  officer  be  allowed  to  give  an  order  to  a  superior.  If  this 
may  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  squadron  or  single  ship,  much  less 
should  it  be  done  with  the  whole  navy.  No  less  an  officer  than  the 
Admiral  should  exercise  such  command.  If  any  lower  officers  are  to 
render  advice  concerning  the  detail,  it  should  be  given  informally 
and  without  any  assumption  of  authority.  The  deliberate  and  public 
committal  to  one  captain  in  the  navy  of  the  selection  of  all  officers  to 
be  ordered  on  duty,  and  the  declaration  that  he  alone  ^'  will  be  held 
responsible  £br  the  assignment  to  duty  of  all  officers,''  are  a  reversal  of 
all  military  rules,  and  if  persisted  in  will  at  last  utterly  demoralize 
the  service. 

III.  It  is  unwise  administration  of  the  Navy  Department  to  select 
one  of  eight  chiefs  of  bureaus  who  by  law  are  equal  in  power  and 
obligation  as  to  the  business  assigned  them,  and  to  allow  that  chief 
wholly  to  neglect  the  duties  of  his  own  bureau  and  to  take  control  of 
the  whole  navy,  the  seven  other  chiefs  included.    Mr.  Whitney's  an- 
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noancement  that  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  ^'  is  next  to 
the  Secretary  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department/' 
may  gratify  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  that  officer,  but  it  is  not  in- 
spiriting to  the  seven  other  chiefs,  and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  law, 
but  in  violation  thereof. 

ly.  With  so  much  power  intrusted  to  one  captain,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  do  exact  and  impartial  justice  to 
all  the  officers  of  our  great  naval  establishment  No  captain  thus 
intoxicated  with  power  can  help  rewarding  his  friends  and  punishing 
his  enemies,  and,  as  he  is  the  only  accepted  adviser  of  the  Secretary, 
the  latter  cannot  obtain  the  information  the  possession  of  which  may 
be  necessary  to  check  his  partiality.  The  service  will  inevitably  divide, 
and  is  even  now  divided,  into  two  classes :  (1)  Those  who  dislike  the 
autocrat,  although  they  dare  not  show  their  feelings,  and  (2)  those 
who  flatter  and  fawn  upon  him ;  some  officers  belonging  to  both  these 
classes. 

The  navy  is  completely  under  the  domination  of  a  mutual  admira- 
tion society,  the  managers  of  which  are  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, certain  of  the  fifty-five  officers  under  his  immediate  command 
in  his  bureau  at  Washington,  and  also  at  least  one  retired  officer  in 
Washington.  All  who  belong  to  this  society  get  good  duty;  none 
who  do  not  bow  down  and  worship  it  get  good  duty  if  the  society  can 
prevent  it,  as  it  generally  can. 

A  volume  might  be  written  in  criticism  of  the  management,  at  the 
time  of  the  troubles  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  of  the  ''  Bureau  of 
Navigation's  war,''  as  it  was  quietly  called  by  naval  officers.  As  there 
then  and  there  occurred  the  only  speck  of  war  which  the  navy  has  seen 
since  the  Rebellion,  it  afforded  a  desirable  opportunity  for  those  naval 
officers  to  whom  the  duty  belonged  of  dealing  with  it.  There  cannot 
be  two  honest  and  candid  opinions  as  to  what  officers  were  entitled  to 
do  the  work ;  they  were  Bear- Admiral  James  E.  Jouett,  commanding 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  and  the  officers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand.  An  extra  battalion  of  marines  was  wisely  sent  down,  in  com- 
mand  of  Major  Charles  Hey  wood,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  to 
report  to  Admiral  Jouett.  With  him  and  his  command  reinforcements 
of  officers  should  have  stopped.  The  commanders,  lieutenant-com- 
manders, lieutenants,  and  other  line-officers  of  the  squadron  were  suffi- 
cient and  competent  for  all  the  work  to  be  done,  and  it  belonged  to 
them,  and  it  was  an  outrage  upon  them  to  take  it  from  them.  But  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  Office  of  Detail,  and  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence saw  its  opportunity  for  glory.  Secretary  Whitney  was  new  to 
the  Department,  and  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  officer  *^  next  to  the 
Secretary  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department."  Doubts 
were  wickedly  suggested  as  to  the  coolness  and  discretion  of  Admiral 
Jouett,  and  a  general  of  the  land  forces  was  brought  forward  in  the 
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person  of  Commander  B.  H.  McCalla,  the  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation.  The  bureau  had  ready  additional  junior  officers,  and 
these  were  sent  from  their  places  in  the  bureau  to  complicate  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  forces  on  the  Isthmus,  and  to  do  work  which 
the  officers  on  the  vessels  could  have  done  better.  Commander  McCalla 
sent  ^otistical  tel^rams  from  Panama,  in  flagrant  violation  of  regula- 
tions, not  through  Admiral  Jouett,  nor  to  Secretary  Whitney,  but  directly 
to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  He  made  no  final  report  to 
or  even  through  the  admiral,  but  through  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  I  While  at  Panama  he  issued  orders  to  the  admiral  after 
this  fashion : 

''Admiral  Jouett,  Colon.  Send  the  reserve  battalion  of  marines  to 
Panama  by  special.    McCalla.'' 

There  is  but  one  opinion  among  naval  officers,  outside  the  mutual 
admiration  society,  concerning  the  irregular,  ungenerous,  and  indecent 
manner  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  Office  of  Detail  and 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  deceived  Secretary  Whitney,  and  hurried 
forward  its  favorite  shore-duty  officers,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
results  and  claiming  honors  which  belonged  of  right  to  gallant  naval 
officers  then  afloat.  The  whole  extraordinary  performance  is  the  best 
possible  illustration  of  the  folly  of  committing  the  complete  control  of 
the  navy  to  one  non-sea-going  ambitious  captain  and  his  satellites. 

V.  The  evil  now  contended  against  will  be  continually  growing. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  for  a  vain  and  aspiring  man  voluntarily  to 
curtail  his  own  power.  On  the  contrary,  if  allowed,  he  will  go  on 
aggrandizing  himself,  until  his  overgrown  proportions  bring  him  to  a 
fatal  fall.  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Office  of  Detail,  and 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  encouraged  the  hostility  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  the  Naval  Advisory  Board,  and  when  additional  new 
ships  were  to  be  planned,  and  a  new  board  was  organized  for  that 
purpose,  he  greedily  took  to  himself  the  chairmanship,  so  that  it  might 
come  to  pass  that  the  plans  of  the  additional  ships  would  be  ascribed  to 
a  board  called  by  his  name. 

A  new  plan  for  still  further  lessening  civilian  control  and  for  fast- 
ening upon  the  Navy  Department  the  rule  of  a  single  naval  officer  has 
been  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation ;  and  Commander/McCalla, 
with  the  stolen  laurels  of  the  great  Isthmian  war  still  fresh  upon  him, 
is  made  chairman  of  a  board  to  formulate  the  plan.  It  first  found 
expression  in  his  report  of  the  operations  on  the  Isthmus,  dated  June 
8, 1885,  in  which,  while  protesting  the  contrary,  he  directly  reflects 
upon  the  bureau  system,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  a"  centra/  office  in 
the  Navy  Department'  with  a  chief  who  has  had  a  ^'mUUary  educaiionJ' 
On  August  1,  Secretary  Whitney  appointed  him  senior  member  of  a 
board  to  formulate  his  plan  for  improving  ''the  general  system  of  the 
administration  of  the  business  of  the  Department."    It  is  understood 
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that  the  principal  point  of  the  report  now  prepared  is  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Department^  superior  to  all  its  bnreaus,  of  a  ''  central  office^ 
with  a  naval  line-officer  at  its  head ! 

This  plan^  as  well  as  all  plans  for  the  government  of  the  navy  hj 
new  military  boards,  is  devised  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  limiting 
civilian  control  in  the  Department,  which  was  long  since  brought  down 
almost  to  the  minimum.  There  are  now  eight  military  officers  doing 
the  business  of  the  Navy  Department.  The  irnly  ^^  centred  ofM^  mipe' 
rior  to  them  which  is  needed  is  thai  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Naxy.  What 
he  requires  is  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  or 
Commander  McCalla,  or  any  other  "officer  of  military  education," 
but  to  be  reinforced  by  more  civilian  assistants.  If  they  can  be 
given  him  in  no  other  way,  the  eight  bubeaus  should  be  opened 
TO  chiefs  appointed  from  civiii  LIFE.  It  will  be  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  the  Congress  promptly  to  negative  all  pretentious 
schemes  for  substituting  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  any  naval 
autocrat  or  junto. 

YI.  By  giving  real  as  well  &s  nominal  control  of  all  naval  orders 
to  one  naval  officer  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  deprives  himself  of 
the  possibility  of  receiving  from  his  subordinates  frank  and  courageous 
advice,  of  which  all  the  present  Department  heads  (as  they  will  find 
even  if  they  have  not  already  so  learned)  stand  greatly  in  need.  On 
the  contrary,  the  autocrat  will,  if  possible,  keep  all  other  advisers  away, 
and  will  himself  pander  to  the  Secretary's  worst  inclinations,  hoping 
that  the  latter  will  injure  himself  and  break  down  in  his  administra- 
tion, to  become  still  more  the  helpless  victim  of  the  anaconda  ''  next 
to  the  Secretary.''  If  the  Secretary  indicates  that  he  has  need  of  par^ 
tisan  or  malignant  naval  officers  to  make  unjust  reports  sustaining  fore- 
gone conclusions,  for  the  purpose  of  bankrupting  a  Department  con- 
tractor whose  politics  are  not  liked,  or  for  any  other  unfair  purpose,  or 
to  find  a  predetermined,  wrongful  court-martial  verdict  desired  for 
political  effect,  the  autocratic  captain  will  name  the  sycophants,  instruct 
them  what  to  do,  and  after  they  have  done  their  degrading  work  will 
order  them  to  coveted  stations;  one  perhaps  to  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  another  to  the  best  light-house 
district,  a  third  to  be  captain  of  a  Southern  navy-yard,  and  so  on. 

This  picture  is  unfortunately  no  exaggeration,  but  substantial  fact^ 
and  illustrates  what  will  always  follow  whenever  a  Secretary  is  so  weak, 
or  ignorant,  or  indolent  as  to  deliberately  transfer  the  one  high  pre- 
rogative of  his  office,  that  of  command,  to  a  single  subtle  and  unscru- 
pulous naval  officer,  instead  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  advisers,  and 
giving  the  great  body  of  the  naval  officers  a  fair  hearing.  A  Secretary 
who  so  arranges  his  Department  will  never  hear  the  truth  from  within 
the  organization,  and  does  not  deserve  it. 

YII.  One  despotic  line-officer,  absorbing  in  his  own  person  all 
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power  over  the  orders  to  naval  officers,  grievooslj  oppresses  the  staff- 
corps  of  the  navy. 

The  present  paymaster-general  has  been  made  the  victim  of  such 
oppression,  conspiring  with  the  political  animosity  of  the  Secretary. 
The  chief  of  the  B.  N.,  O.  D.,  O.  N.  I.  inspired  the  pursuit  and  fur- 
nished the  instruments.  A  disreputable  member  of  the  pay  corps  was 
employed  as  a  land  detective  on  sea  pay.  A  subservient  and  expect- 
ant court  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  and  its  labored  and  unfair  report 
was  improperly  made  public ;  a  court-martial  was  organized,  with  a 
president  selected  solely  because  of  his  avowed  political  opinions ;  and 
even  then,  disappointed  in  the  result,  the  Secretary  and  the  officer  ''next 
to  the  Secretary '^  continued  to  pursue  the  members  of  the  court-martial, 
even  unto  death  by  suicide,  trying  to  force  them  to  render  a  severer 
sentence.  The  paymaster-general  at  the  worst  had  only  acted  mis- 
takenly in  trivial  matters,  in  accordance  with  not  infrequent  usage,  by 
which  the  government  suffered  no  injury,  and  the  whole  proceeding  is 
personal,  political,  and  line-officer  persecution. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  would  not  have  been  led  into  such  a 
blunder,  or  into  any  maltreatment  of  the  staff-corps,  or  into  any  one  of 
the  numerous  mistakes  of  which  he  is  now  repenting,  if  he  had  not 
surrendered  himself  so  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  Office  of  Detail,  and  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence. 

It  is  painful  thus  to  delineate  with  severe  and  truthful  language  the 
present  condition  of  the  ''  Office  of  Detail"  in  the  Navy  Department. 
It  has  been  the  hope  of  officers  and  civilians  familiar  with  the  situation 
that  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  would  voluntarily  go  to  sea,  even  if  he  grasped  for  himself  the 
most  desirable  command, — that  of  the  ''Chicago."  No  person  can  take 
the  Navy  Register  of  February,  1885,  and  glance  at  the  two  columns 
of  sea-service  in  the  list  of  captains  without  seeing  plainly  what  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  twelflh  captain  on  the  roll.  That  he  should 
continue  to  avoid  sea  duty,  and  succeed  by  subserviency  and  intrigue  in 
remaining  permanently  the  autocratic  controller  of  the  detail  of  the 
whole  navy,  is  not  merely  discreditable  to  him  and  to  the  cabinet  min- 
ister who  allows  him  such  prominence  and  power,  but  the  whole  truth 
must  be  told ;  it  also  shows  the  weakness  of  the  great  body  of  naval 
officers  who  are  timidly  submitting  to  a  vicious  arrangement  which  they 
could  by  legitimate  influence  easily  overthrow.  In  times  of  war  they 
have  shown  themselves  patriotic  and  brave,  and  would  so  prove  again ; 
but,  in  peace  times,  the  events  of  the  last  six  months  certainly  demon- 
strate that  they  sometimes  fail  to  do  their  whole  duty  to  the  service  and 
the  country.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  view  the  Congress  will  take  of 
those  events  and  what  support  it  will  accord  the  navy. 

A  Civilian. 
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ARMY   OF   THE  POTOMAC  BEFORE 

RICHMOND. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  GENERAL  McCLELLAN,  AND  TOUCH- 
ING FITZ-JOHN  PORTER. 

MoBT  readers  of  The  United  Service  have  probably  read  in  the 
Century  Magazine  for  September  an  answer  to  certain  statements  and 
reflections  cast  upon  the  action  of  the  cavalry  and  its  commander  at  the 
battle  of  Gaines'  Mill^  in  an  article  signed  F.  J.  Porter  in  that  maga- 
zine for  June.  The  answer  was  restricted  to  matter  contained  in  that 
article,  and  was  written  early  in  June.  A  month  earlier  I  had  a  corre- 
spondence with  Greneral  McClellan — to  be  found  in  this  communication 
— on  the  subject  of  another  outrage  committed  by  F.  J.  Porter,  and 
in  which  General  McClellan  seems  to  have  given  him  very  effectual 
aid. 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  succinct,  connected  account  of  my  injuries 
at  the  hands  of  these  officials,  always  in  close  concert,  and  in  power 
very  great,  but  fortunately  brief. 

Porter  in  his  official  report,  July  7,  1862  ("Rebellion  Records/' 
vol.  xi.  p.  226),  states  that  very  late  in  the  day,  while  victorious,  the 
lefb  of  his  line  was  "  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  charge  of  cavalry 
coming  from  the  front," — meaning  some  repulsed  troopers  of  the  Fifth 
United  States  Cavalry;  adding,  "to  this  alone  is  to  be  attributed 
our  failure  to  hold  the  battle-field  and  to  bring  off  all  our  guns  and 
wounded."  He  states,  however,  that  Greneral  Cooke,  "  doubtless  mis- 
informed, ordered  the  charge ;"  and  thus  attributes,  or  even  hints,  at 
nothing  worse  than  a  blunder. 

Nevertheless,  three  days  before  its  date,  July  4,  he  had  written  to 
General  McClellan,  "  I  was  also  informed  that  as  soon  as  this  disaster 
was  created,  he  directed  his  command  at  once  to  return  and  cross  the 
river,  which  he  did  without  an  effort  to  check  the  tide  of  frightened 
men,  and  sejtting  a  bad  example  to  the  troops." 

This  cruel  attack — substantially  belied  by  his  official  statement  three 
days  after,  which  would  probably  soon  come  to  light — was  efiectually 
concealed  from  me — never  heard  of — for  twenty-three  years  I   it  was 
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then  published  in  an  imperishable  government  record,  into  which  no 
correction  can  at  this  date  be  admitted. 

In  the  CenJbary  Magazine  Porter  makes  a  less  injurious  statement 
on  this  point.  Thus :  ''  Most  unaccountably  this  cavalry  was  not  used 
to  cover  our  retreat  or  gather  the  stragglers,  but  was  peremptorily 
ordered  to  cross  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river.'^ 

To  this  very  deliberate  charge,  repeated  substantially  with  a  long 
interval,  I  replied  at  the  first  possible  opportunity,  and  the  CenJbiry 
published  in  September  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  who  were  pres- 
ent throughout.  But  of  General  W.  Merritt's  letter  only  some  extracts 
were  published,  because  of  its  reference  to  matter  not  published  in  the 
Century  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  given,  farther  on,  as  it  was  contained 
in  the  McClellan  correspondence.  Colonel  J.  P.  Martin,  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  wrote  me,  April  30,  1885,  "The  charge  of  your 
cavalry  did  stop  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  this  enabled  Porter^s 
troops  to  get  off  the  field.  I  am  by  no  means  alone  in  the  belief  that 
the  chai^  of  the  cavalry  at  Gaines'  Mill,  on  June  27, 1862,  saved 
FUz^ohn  Porter^s  corps  from  destrucHon.  .  .  .  You  did  not  direct  your 
command  '  at  once  to  cross  the  river.'  •  .  .  Your  command,  at  least  a 
part  of  it,  was  the  very  last  to  cross  the  river." 

This  evidence  of  two  witnesses  of  the  highest  character  proves  be- 
yond any  question  or  cavil  this  railing  charge  to  be  not  only  wholly 
false,  but  without  any  foundation ;  whether  malicious,  the  reader  may 
pronounce.  But  consider.  Porter's  letter  was  written  in  a  camp  where 
numerous  officers  and  men  of  the  cavalry  reserve  were  present,  and  it 
was  the  plain  duty  of  any  one  making  such  charges  to  have  inquired 
if  they  were  true.  If  he  had  desired  the  truth  the  charge  would  not 
have  been  made. 

As  to  his  other  injurious  but  scarcely  intelligible  statements  in  the 
Century,  mostly  the  same  as  in  his  "  report,"  I  disproved  them  all  in 
that  magazine  for  September, — all  that  were  worthy  of  anything  but 
ridicule,  or,  in  one  case,  of  pity,  as  very  decidedly  indicating  insanity, 
perhaps  only  monomania.  But  on  one  important  point  I  will  repeat 
with  more  detail. 

I  should  premise  that  Porter  evidently  resolved  to  claim^  substan- 
tially, a  victory  in  this  battle ;  that  all  that  was  short  of  it  resulted 
from  disasters  caused  by  the  blundering  cavalry ;  and  this  almost  in- 
credible idea  was  suggested  by  a  chronic  and  active  enmity  to  its  com- 
manding general,  and  encouraged  by  full  confidence  in  the  support 
of  his  never-failing  friend,  the  major-general  commanding.  But  no 
actual  bad  results  from  the  cavalry  repulse  had  been  reported  by  any 
battery  commander,  or  probably  ever  seen,  except  by  Captain  Weeden, 
First  Rhode  Island  Light  Artillery.  Porter  himself,  in  the  extract 
helow,  first  claims  to  have  seen  them.  In  his  official  report  he  uses  the 
expression,  "  As  I  have  since  learned ;"  it  became,  then,  important  to 
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him  to  strengthen  this  point,  even  to  assert  it ;  and  apparently  to  color 
and  emphasize  his  assertion,  he  connects  with  it  a  ''  circamstance/' — a 
very  important  one,  likely  to  fix  one's  memory. 

In  the  Jane  Century y  p.  322,  Porter  writes,  ''Even  in  this  last 
attack  we  successfully  resisted  .  .  .  except  in  one  instance.  Near  the 
centre  of  Morell's  line  .  •  •  our  line  was  penetrated  and  broken.  .  •  . 
Just  preceding  this  break,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  cavalry,  which  I 
recognized  as  ours,  rushing  in  numbers  through  our  lines  on  the  lefl^ 
and  carrying  off  with  sudden  fright  the  limbers  of  our  artillery,  then 
prepared  to  throw  an  irresistible  fire  into  a  pursuing  foe.'' 

''  Through  our  Knes"  means  infantry  lines ;  and  just  below  he  says, 
''  in  no  other  place  was  our  line  penetrated  or  shaken ;"  but  in  the  nexi 
line  to  my  quotation  he  contradicts  all,  and  says, ''  with  no  infantiy  to 
support,  .  .  .  such  of  the  remainder  of  these  guns  as  could  be  moved 
were  carried  from  the  field." 

Now  as  to  Captain  William  B.  Weeden.  In  vol.  xi.  Part  IL, 
"  Bebellion  Records,"  p.  282,  he  reports,  "  The  right  and  centre  sec- 
tions .  .  .  from  the  rear  of  Griffin's  brigade  opened  fire  when  our  first 
line  retired.  After  a  few  rounds  they  changed  position  one  hundred 
yards  to  the  rear  and  in  line  with  the  other  artillery.  After  firing 
some  forty  rounds  we  saw  the  enemy  turning  the  left  of  the  batteries." 
The  smoke  had  made  it  impossible  "  to  direct  the  fire.  The  batteries 
were  limbering  to  the  rear  in  order  to  retire,  .  .  .  when  the  cavalry, 
repulsed,  retired  in  disorder  through  and  in  front  of  the  batteries." 
And  not  before  the  first  break  "  near  the  centre  of  Morell's  line ;"  not 
as  the  "  artillery  then  prepared  to  throw  an  irresistible  fire  into  a  par- 
suing  foe,"  but  after ! 

[But  then  Captain  Weeden  addsj  " .  .  .  Men  were  ridden  down 
and  the  horses  stampeded  by  the  rush  of  the  cavalry.  The  whole  line 
of  the  artillery  was  thrown  into  confusion.  Commands  could  be 
neither  heard  nor  executed,  and  different  batteries  were  mingled  in 
disorder.     One  piece  of  my  battery  mired  in  the  woods." 

Of  this  lurid  picture  I  only  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  very 
natural  proneness  of  all  commanders  to  excuse,  at  least  account  for, 
defeat  or  loss,  not  another  battery  commander  of  '^the  whole  line" 
mentions  in  his  report  this  stunning  catastrophe ;  and  that  it  seems  to 
have  set  the  key-note  of  Porter's  report  on  the  subject] 

Brevet  Brigadier-Greneral  Blake  writes,  as  quoted  more  fully  in  the 
Century,  '^  At  sundown  you  advanced  the  brigade  under  a  warm  fire ; 
•  .  .  the  infantry  of  the  left  wing  had  then  disappeared  from  the  top 
of  the  hill." 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  W.  N.  Orier,  who  commanded  the  second 
line,  wrote  me  December  9, 1879,  ^'  I  saw  no  infantry  anywhere  whan 
we  were  marching  to  the  front." 

General  Griffin,  of  Morell's  division,  reports  (p.  313,  vol.  xi. 
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Part  II.),  "  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  artillery,  by  order  of 
General  Porter  and  under  my  direction,  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy 
advancing  upon  oar  lejl,  but  it  was  too  late.  Our  infantry  had  already 
commenced  to  fall  back,  and  nothing  being  left  to  give  confidence  to  the 
artillerymen,  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  stand  to  their  work.  The 
brigade  was  rallied.^'  Now,  in  truth,  this  statement,  from  a  very  high 
source,  refutes  the  charge  at  every  point 

Colonel  Martin  wrote  me  March  21, 1870,  *'  General  Porter  himself 
leaving  before  you  did." 

Thus  Porter's  own  admission.  Generals  Griffin,  Blake,  and  Grier, 
and  Captain  Weeden  all  clearly  agree  in  proving  Porter's  statement  as 
to  the  time  of  the  cavalry  charge  and  repulse — so  very  important  in 
connection  with  the  other  allegation  as  to  its  effects — was  without  foun- 
dation in  fact;  and  these  same  eye-witnesses  equally  prove  to  be  wholly 
untrue  his  main  statement  as  to  the  disasters  inflicted  on  the  artillery 
by  the  repulsed  troopers.  Generals  Merritt,  Blake,  and  Grier,  and 
Colonel  Martin  substantiating  in  fact  the  very  reverse;  as  General  Mer- 
ritt writes  of  Porter's  4th  July  letter,  "  In  fact,  the  very  reverse  of 
every  statement  made  in  the  above-mentioned  letter  is  true." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Porter's  unique  report  should  not  be  more  read,  and 
more  carefully.  It  is  a  very  uncommon  production,  and  I  fear  that  the 
casual  average  reader  misses  some  very  amusing  reading.  I  am  tempted 
to  illustrate  this,  to  collate  some  of  the  brilliant  points.  In  his  official 
report  (Part  II.  vol.  xi.  p.  225)  is  found,  "  As  if  for  a  final  effort  .  .  . 
the  enemy  massed  his  fresh  regiments  on  the  right  and  left  and  threw 
them  with  overpowering  force  upon  our  tliinned  and  weary  battalions," 
•  .  .  but  *^  all  appeared  to  be  doing  well,  our  troops  wiUidrawing  in 
order  to  the  cover  of  the  guns  (!),  and  victory,  so  far  as  posse&sion  of 
the  field  was  concerned,  had  already  settled  upon  our  banners."  Here 
are  defeat  and  victory  in  two  consecutive  paragraphs  {very  mixed  of 
course). 

Having  thus  snatched  victory  from  Lee's  and  Jackson's  innumer- 
able hosts,  his  army  is  beaten  by  a  repulsed  fragment  of  the  half  of  the 
Fifth  United  States  Cavalry ;  "  the  artillery  on  the  left  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  a  charge  of  cavalry  coming  from  the  front.  With 
no  infantry  to  support,  these  and  the  other  batteries  limbered  up  and 
moved  to  the  rear." 

The  infantry  long  gone,  the  artillery  thus  driven  off  by  his  own 
cavalry,  he  evidently  admits,  even  proves,  a  bad  defeat? 

No  indeed  I  In  the  next  paragraph  (p.  226)  he  proceeds,  ''  Thus 
was  accomplished,  with  defeat  and  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  in  execution  of  the  oixlers  of  the 
major-general  commanding." 

His  Century  article  is  much  in  the  same  vein,  with  pleasant  varia- 
tions; thus,  p.  322:  ''The  troops  on  the  left  and  centre  retired,  some 
Vol.  Xin.— No.  6.  42 
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hastily,  but  not  in  confusion,  oflen  turning  back  to  repulse  and  pwrmte 
the  advawsing  enemy  J^    (Sic  /) 

THE  CORBESPONDBNCB. 

Washikotok,  May  2, 1885, 
Ebbitt  Hoxrss. 
GxiTBiUL  GxoRQS  B.  McClxllait,  No.  82  Washington  Square,  New  York. 

Sir^ — Very  soon  after  the  occupation  of  Harrison's  Landing  by  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  the  campaign  having  closed,  and  my  cavalry  command  being  greatly 
reduced,  the  half  of  it,  by  the  management  of  my  late  commander,  having  evei 
left  the  sphere  of  your  command,  I  applied  to  you  to  be  relieved  and  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. An  order  was  issued  July  6  granting  my  request.  After  I  had  embarked, 
a  communication' was  delivered  to  me  with  yoar  order  to  return  the  said  order,  and 
substituting  for  it  one  identical,  except  the  omission  of  the  words  "  at  his  request." 

The  last  volume  (zi.)  of  **  Bebellion  Becords''  gives  an  explanation  of  this 
mystery  of  discourtesy,  in  a  letter  to  you  from  General  F.  J.  Porter,  dated  July  4, 
recommending  my  relief. 

As  he  had  no  military  right  to  make  the  reeommendation  touching  an  oflcer  not 
under  his  command,  the  wonder  is  that  he  had  the  presumption  to  make  it ;  but  a 
greater  one  that  you  should  act  on  it,  as  you  evidently  did,  and  in  a  manner  pre- 
cluding investigation ;  which  must  have  very  exactly  met  his  views  and  proved  his 
malignity,  for  any  imaginable  sense  of  duty  actuating  him  would  have  been  satisfied 
by  the  fact  that  I  vtoi  relieved. 

Why,  General  McClellan,  did  you  not  inform  me  of  this  injuriout  ofBcial 
paper?    You  judged  me  without  a  hearing,  and,  worse,  the  letter  was  carefully 
filed  away  in  those  dark  records,  very  sure  one  day  to  meet  some  enemy's  eye; 
but  now,  twenty-three  years  after,  published  in  imperishable  form,  offering  a 
bitter  cup  to  my  old  age,  and  only  not  quite  too  late  perhaps  to  neutralise  the  foal 
blot  for  my  posterity's  sake.    The  right  to  confront  an  accuser  is  held  sacred  by  our 
race — was  fought  for.    And,  moreover,  in  the  military  profession  there  is — like  the 
unwritten  common  law — a  strong  honor-binding  sense  of  the  duty  of  a  commanding 
general,  exercising,  as  others  under  him  do,  so  much  arbitrary  power,  to  protect  the 
honor  of  officers, — the  rights  of  all.    If  you  had  informed  me,  instead  of  making 
yourself  an  accessory  to  a  miserable  libel,  a  court  could  then  in  a  few  hours  hsvs 
settled  the  matter  forever. 

It  is  well  to  enclose  to  you  a  document  that  will  show  you  that  what  I  ha?e 
written  has  good  foundation,  and,  too,  that  others  have  been  injured. 

If  any  reparation  for  this  injury  be  now  possible  to  you,  I  give  you  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  it. 

Very  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

P.  St.  Gxo.  Cookb, 
Brevet  Major-Qeneral  U.SA. 

The  following  letter  of  General  Merritt,  Superintendent  of  Mili- 
tary Academy^  was  enclosed  with  the  letter  to  General  McClellao : 

Wist  Poiirr,  Niw  York, 
April  8,  1885. 
GiNXRAL  P.  St.  Gbo.  Gookx,  U.  S.  Army,  Detroit,  MichigaB. 

Dear  General^ — I  have  just  read  with  indignation  the  official  letter  pubUsbed 
in  Series  I.  vol.  xi.  Part  III.  pp.  297-298  of  the  "Bebellion  Becords,"  signed 
<<  F.  J.  Porter,  Brigadier-Gkneral  Commanding.''  The  statements  in  the  letter  are 
fklse  without  a  single  exception  so  far  as  I  know  the  fact?,  and  I  am  perfectly  cog- 
nizant of  everything  as  to  which  statenunt  is  made,- save  as  to  the  orders  gives  yoa 
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by  P.  J.  Porter.  .  .  .  The  cavalry  remained,  with  you  in  immediate  command  on 
that  portion  of  the  fio1d|  until  after  midnight  on  the  27th  of  June,  1862.  It  pro- 
vided litter-bearers  and  lantern-bearers  for  our  surgeons  who  went  over  the  field  of 
battle  succoring  and  attending  the  wounded. 

In  fact,  the  very  reverse  of  every  statement  made  in  the  above-mentioned  letter 
is  true.  The  cavalry  was  the  last  force  to  leave  the  field  and  to  cross  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  the  bridge  on  which  it  crossed,  betil^een  twelve  midnight  on  the  27th 
and  2  a.m.  on  the  28th  of  June,  was,  I  think,  rendered  impassable  by  your  order. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  for  your  own  reputation,  as  far  as  the 

estimate  of  it  by  strangers  and  posterity  is  concerned,  it  is  imperatively  demanded 

that  you  should  not  rest  until  a  public  refutation  of  the  gross  calumny  contained  in 

the  above  referred  to  letter  is  made.^    You  owe  this  course  as  well  to  your  command, 

which  did  then,  as  did  the  cavalry  always  afterwards,  noble,  creditable,  and  decisive 

service  in  battle  and  on  campaign. 

(Signed)  W.  Merriti'. 

ICvir  To&K,  Hay  11, 1880. 
OxvxBAL  P.  St.  G.  Gooiits,  U.  S«  Army. 

Sir^ — Your  letter  of  the  2d  has  reached  me. 

I  remember  nothing  whatever  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  the 
change  in  the  form  of  the  order  relieving  you  from  duty  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  nor  even  that  the  change  was  made.  My  mind  at  the  time  in  question 
was  so  fully  occupied  by  the  responsibility  resting  upon  me  that  it  is  quite  probable 
that  I  never  saw  the  order  and  knew  nothing  of  the  change,  which  was  one  that 
might  naturally  have  been  made  by  the  adjutant-general*  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Bespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  GxoBdH  B.  MoOlillav. 

My  letter  above  speaks  for  itself. 

^  Earnest  application  was  made  April  29  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  above  matter.  It  was  answered  June  2,  1885:  '*  It  is  clearly  now 
impossible  to  correct  all  the  misrepresentations  or  unjust  criticisms  made  during 
the  war ;  and  to  attempt  it  in  one  case  would  only  create  demands  for  like  invea* 
tigations  in  other  instances,  leading  in  time  to  endless  controversial  literature.  The 
Secretary  therefore  declines  to  order  the^court  of  inquiry  applied  for." — P.  St.  G.  C. 

'  Dead  I  His  friends  think  he  was  the  last  man  ever  to  have  taken  such  a 
responsibility  or  done  such  a  thing. — P.  St.  G.  C. 


P.  St.  Geo.  Cooke, 
Brevet  Major-OeMrciX  XJ.  8.  Army,  Betired. 
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SHERMAN'S  CAMPAIGN  OF  1864. 


I. — TUNNEL  HILL  AND  DALTON. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  little  ones^-concerning  whom  our  home  letters 
were  filled  with  thoughts  and  messages — have  grown  up  around  us  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  we,  comrades  of  campaign  and  battle,  could 
hardly  realize  that  it  was  twentj-one  years  ago  last  spring  that  Greneral 
Grant,  from  Washington,  undertook  **  the  initiative  in  the  spring  cam- 
paign" when  he  hoped  to  be  able  '^  to  work  all  parts  of  the  army 
together/' 

But  I  am  settled  into  a  conviction  of  the  truth  when  I  catch  up  an 
old  letter  of  mine  dated  ^'Cleveland,  East  Tennessee,  May  1,  1864," 
with  the  printed  caption,  "  Headquarters  Fourth  Army  Corps,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland."  That  letter  begins  :  ^^  It  is  almost  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  and  of  the  birth  of  our  little 
boy  (born  May  3, 1863)."  This  child  was  then  but  one  year  old;  now 
he  is  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  strong  and  hearty,  and  twenty- 
two.  Thus,  comrades,  we  open  our  eyes  to  behold  another  generation 
close  behind  us,  and  fast  taking  our  places  in  the  active  life,  but,  thank 
God,  not  in  a  bloody  spring  campaign  of  a  hundred  battles  like  that 
of  twenty-one  years  ago. 

How  heartily  Grant's  lieutenant,  the  impulsive,  the  indefatigable, 
the  sanguine,  the  prophetic  Sherman,  responded  to  the  call  of  his  able 
chief!  He  declared  that  his  (Grant's)  letters  (which  contained  the 
plans  of  campaign)  afforded  him  (Sherman)  ^Mnfinite  satisfaction." 
That  this  working  together,  this  verging  to  a  common  centre,  appeared 
to  Sherman  to  be,  for  the  first  time,  like  "enlightened  war."  "  Like 
yourself,"  he  says  to  Grant,  "  you  take  the  biggest  load,  and  from  me 
you  shall  have  thorough  and  hearty  co-operation." 

When  Sherman  wrote  this  he  was  already  in  Nashville  oi^nizing 
the  three  armies  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Ohio,  and 
was  introducing  a  systematic  plan  for  fetching  supplies,  which,  rigidly 
adhered  to,  did  lay  the  proper  foundations  for  a  campaign  which  was 
destined  not  to  end  till  his  enemy's  forces  had  been  crushed,  his  re- 
sources hopelessly  crippled,  his  means  of  transportation  fatally  inter- 
rupted, and  all  communication  between  his  remaining  fragments  in  the 
extreme  East  and  the  far  West  absolutely  cut  off. 
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Grant  counted  upon  Sherman's  experience  and  ability,  his  quick- 
ness and  his  prompt  co-operation,  and  he  did  not  in  the  least  mistake 
his  man. 

Of  the  respective  commanders  of  the  armies  which  were  to  operate 
in  advance  of  Chattanooga,  namely,  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennes- 
see, and  the  Ohio,  General  Sherman  was  also  fortunate  in  his  lieuten- 
ants. He  writes :  ^'  In  Generals  Thomas,  McPherson,  and  Schofield  I 
had  three  generals  of  education  and  experience,  admirably  qualified  for 
the  work  before  us.  Each  has  made  a  history  of  his  own,  and  I  need 
not  here  dwell  on  their  respective  merits  as  men,  or  as  commanders 
of  armies,  except  that  each  possessed  special  qualities  of  mind  and  of 
character  which  fitted  them  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  work  then 
in  contemplation." 

Certain  subordinate  changes  affected  me  personally.  The  5th  of 
April,  1864, 1  went  from  my  camp  in  Lookout  Valley  to  Chattanooga, 
and  visited  General  Thomas.  He  explained  to  me  that  the  order  was 
already  prepared  for  consolidating  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps 
into  one  body  (the  Twentieth  Corps),  of  which  General  Hooker  was  to 
have  the  command.  General  Slocum  was  to  be  sent  to  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  to  control  operations  in  that  'quarter,  and  I  was  to  go  to 
the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  enabling  General  Granger  to  take  advantage 
of  a  leave  of  absence.  The  formal  instructions  themselves  reached  my 
camp  that  evening. 

I  had  commanded  the  Eleventh  Corps  a  year  and  four  days ;  that 
included  three  campaigns  and  four  battles.  One  division,  the  First^ 
had  been  separated  from  us  after  Gettysburg  and  sent  to  South  Caro- 
lina, so  that  the  Eleventh  was  now  comparatively  small.  I  had  under 
these  new  orders  a  fine  corps  twenty  thousand  strong,  composed  mainly 
of  Western  men.  It  had  three  divisions.  Two  commanders,  Stanley 
and  T.  J.  Wood,  were  experienced  army  officers.  A  little  later  General 
John  Newton,  who  will  be  recalled  for  his  work  at  Gettysburg  and  in 
other  engagements  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  well  known  to  every 
soldier,  came  to  me  at  Cleveland,  East  Tennessee,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  remaining  division,  which  General  Wagner  had  been  temporarily 
commanding  at  Loudon.  The  corps  was  much  scattered,  as  I  found  on 
my  arrival  at  headquarters  in  Loudon  the  10th  of  April.  The  First 
Division  (Stanley's)  General  Thomas  had  kept  on  outpost  duty  along  his 
own  front  east  of  Chattanooga;  two  brigades  at  Blue  Springs  and  one 
at  Ottowah ;  the  Third  Division  (Wood's)  had  remained,  after  the  fall 
Knoxville  campaign,  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  near  to  Knoxville, 
while  the  Second,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  at  Loudon,  to  keep  up  com- 
munications between  the  two  departments  of  Thomas  and  Schofield. 
It  was  here  at  Loudon  the  previous  autumn  that  Colonel  Boughton,  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  New  York  Regiment,  had  found 
the  numerous  Confederate  wagons,  partially  destroyed,  with  which  in 
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one  night  he  bridged  the  deep  ford  for  more  tbao  a  thousand  feet  aanns 
the  Little  Tennessee. 

« 

After  the  briefest  visit  and  assumption  of  command,  I  speedily 
moved  headquarters  to  Cleveland,  fiflj  miles  below.  My  first  dutjr 
immediately  undertaken  was  to  oonoentrote  the  corps  in  that  victnitjr, 
inspect  the  different  brigades,  and  ascertain  their  condition  as  to  tranfr- 
portation,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  Part  of  the  command  had  been 
all  winter  marching  and  camping,  skirmishing  and  fighting,  in  'East 
Tennessee,  so  that  the  r^ments  coming  from  that  quarter  were  short 
of  everything  essential  to  the  field,  and  the  animals  were  weak  and 
thin. 

We  must  here  remember,  to  the  credit  of  Greneral  Sherman,  who, 
with  extraordinary  promptness,  increased  the  railway  transportation 
from  Nashville  to  our  army,  that  supplies  were  soon  forthcoming,  and, 
to  the  credit  of  the  officers,-*-SQbordinate  commanders,  qnartermaaters, 
and  commissaries, — that  the  3d  of  May,  when  orders  arrived  for  the 
first  forward  movement,  the  entire  corps  had  sufficient  transportation, 
clothing,  rations,  and  ammunition  to  effect  with  safety  and  order  a  long 
flanking  march,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy,  to  Catoosa 
Springs. 

This  3d  of  May,  General  Schofield,  with  his  bead  of  column,  bad 
arrived  at  Cleveland.  With  us  the  preceding  month  had  been  a  v^ 
busy  one.  The  discouragements  of  the  past  seemed  already  over  for 
both  ofiicers  and  men.  Now  new  life  was  infused  into  the  whole  body. 
Something  was  doing.  Large  forces  were  rapidly  coming  together,  and 
it  was  evident  to  every  soldier  that  something  important  was  to  be  on* 
dertaken.  The  churches  were  filled  with  soldiers  on  Sundays.  Chris- 
tian men,  members  of  the  Christian  Commission,  had  been  permitted 
to  visit  our  camps,  and  were  still  with  us,  among  them  D.  L.  Moody, 
now  so  well  known  to  the  country  for  his  sympathy  and  friendship  for 
m«i.  His  words  of  hope  and  encouragement  then  spoken  to  the  mul- 
titudes of  soldiers  will  never  be  forgotten.  I  wrote  from  Cleveland  a 
few  words,  which  serve  as  reminders ;  ^^  I  have  a  very,  very  pleasant 
place  for  headquarters,  just  in  the  outskirts  of  Cleveland/'  The  bonas 
belonged  to  the  company  which  owned  the  copper-mills. .  .  ."  We  are 
drawing  nigh  another  trial  of  arms,  perhaps  more  terrific  than  ever. 
But,  on  the  eve  of  an  active  campaign  and  battles,  I  am  not  in  any 
degree  depressed.  .  .  .  When  it  can  be  done,  there  is  a  quiet  happioeas 
in  being  able  to  say,  think,  and  feel,  Nat  what  IwiU,  but  what  Thou 
wiU,  ,  .  .  We  are  hoping  that  this  campaign  will  end  the  war,  and  I 
am  more  sanguine  in  that  belief  or  hope  than  ever  before.  God  grant 
that  no  more  disasters  befall  us.'' 

With  our  leflb  well  covered  by  McCook's  cavalry,  we  commenoed 
to  move  in  two  columns,  the  leflb  one  passing  through  Bed  Clay  and 
the  ot^er  by  Salem  Church.    The  morning  of  the  4th  found  us^  as  I 
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have  before  saidy  at  Catoosa  Springs.    These  springs  were  on  the  left 
of  General  Thomas's  lines,  fronting  Tunnel  Hill. 

Tunnel  Hill  was  the  outpost  of  Confederate  Johnston's  army,  which 
looked  towards  Chattanooga.  The  bulk  of  his  force  was  at  Dalton,  cov- 
ered by  artificial  works  northward  atad  eastward,  and  by  the  mountain 
range  of  Rocky  Face  Ridge  towards  the  west.  The  famous  defile 
through  this  abrupt  mountain  was  called  Buzzard's  Roost  Gap.  From 
Rocky  Face  to  Tunnel  Hill — a  parallel  range  of  heights — the  Chatta- 
no(^a  Railway  crosses  a  narrow  valley,  passes  beneath  the  hill  by  a 
tunnel,  and  on  towards  Chattanooga. 

The  Confederate  official  returns  for  April  30, 1864,  give  Johnston's 
total  foree  fifty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  when 
Polk's  corps  had  joined  a  little  later  at  Resaca,  his  total  was  seventy* 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

General  Sherman,  in  his  memoirs,  aggregates  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  ]  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  in  the  field,  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  ;  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  ;  making  a  grand  total  of  ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  officers  and  men,  with  two  hundred  and  fiflby-four  cannon. 

As  Johnston's  artillervmen  were  about  the  same  in  number  as 
Sherman's,  probably  his  pieces  of  artillery  numbered  not  less  than 
oure. 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  delayed  in  the  vicinity  of  Catoosa 
Springs  till  the  7th  of  May,  to  enable  MoPherson  to  get  into  a  posi- 
tion in  Sugar  Valley  to  the  south  of  us,  and  to  bring  down  Schofield 
to  the  east  of  us,  near  to  Red  Clay, — ^that  is,  to  Johnston's  direct 
ncHlliern  front 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chattanooga  (Western  and  Atlantic)  Rail- 
road, which  passes  through  the  Tunnel  Hill,  Buzzard's  Roost,  and  then 
on  to  Dalton,  where  it  meets  a  northern  branch  coming  through  Red 
Clay,  constituted  our  line  of  supply  and  communication.  General 
Thomas  had  advised  that  McPherson  and  Schofield  make  demonstra- 
tion directly  against  the  position  at  Dalton,  while  he  himself,  with  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  should  pass  through  the  Snake  Creek  Gap 
and  fall  upon  Johnston's  communications.  General  Thomas  felt  con- 
fident, if  his  plan  was  adopted,  of  a  speedy  and  decisive  victory.  I 
believe  that  he,  as  events  proved,  was  quite  right;  but  Sherman  then 
thought  that  the  risk  to  bis  own  communications  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  his  throwing  of  his  main  body  so  quickly  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  and 
to  attempt  this  by  a  detour  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  Later  in  the 
campaign,  Sherman's  practical  judgment  induced  him  to  risk  even  more 
when  he  sent  whole  armies  upon  the  enemy's  lines  of  supplies.  But  at 
this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  only  McPherson's  small  force  was  selected 
for  that  operation. 
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EverythiDg  being  in  readineaB  on  the  Tth,  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland began  its  cbaracteristic  work ;  that  is,  to  go  strai^t  against 
the  enemy's  front  lines,  and  then  skirmish  and  fight,  intrench  batteries, 
work  forward  little  by  little,  hare  and  there,  and  bang  away  against 
every  sort  of  obstacle,  natural  and  artificial,  that  might  lie  in  the  way. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  boay  while  Schofield  or 
McPherson  was  taming  his  flank. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  the  Fourth  Corps  left  camp  at  Catoosa 
Springs  to  perform  its  part  in  these  operations.  It  led  off  due  east 
along  the  Alabama  road  till  it  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  Mr. 
Lee's  house.  Here  a  partial  unfolding  took  place ;  quite  a  long  front 
appeared,  Stanley  on  the  right,  Newton  on  the  left,  and  Wood  in  re- 
serve. First  a  few  cracks  of  rifles,  then  an  exciting  skirmish  set  in, 
but  there  was  no  halting.  Steadily  our  men  pressed  forward,  driving 
back  first  the  hostile  cavalry  pickets  and  outer  lines,  till,  awaking  op- 
position more  and  more,  about  nine  o'clock  our  foe  crowned  the  Tun- 
nel Hill  with  considerable  force,  and  fired  briskly  upon  our  advance. 
The  same  occurred  to  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  coming  up  simultaneously 
beyond  our  right.  With  a  little  observation  it  was  detected  that  the 
Confederate  artillery  had  only  cavalry  supports,  so  that  immediately  an 
order  ran  along  the  lines,  and  our  troops  charged  and  carried  the 
"crowned"  hill. 

From  Tunnel  Hill  we  had  Rocky  Face  in  plain  view.  It  was  a 
continuous,  craggy  ridge  at  least  five  hundred  feet  high,  very  narrow 
on  top,  but  having  in  places  spur-like  abutments  jutting  out  to  the  east 
and  west.  On  the  crest,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  so  narrow  that  six 
men  could  not  march  abreast.  The  western  front  presented  in  places 
a  perpendicular  face  almost  as  abrupt  as  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson, 
while,  favorable  to  Johnston's  defense,  the  eastern  steeps  were  more 
gradual.  Through  Buzzard's  Roost  there  were  both  the  railway  and  a 
wagon  road,  also  a  small  stream  of  water.  This  the  Confederates  had 
so  dammed  up  as  to  present  a  formidable  obstacle.  They  had  so  ar- 
ranged their  batteries  and  their  infantry  intrenchments  as  to  completely 
sweep  every  possible  pathway  in  that  defile.  General  Thomas,  how- 
ever, pushed  forward  his  troops  with  steadiness  and  vigor, — ^Fourteenth 
Corps  in  centre,  Fourth  and  Twentieth  on  right  and  left, — while  Mc- 
Pherson was  winding  his  way  through  Snake  Creek  Grap  towards  Re- 
saca,  and  Schofield  steadily  pressing  his  heavy  skirmish-lines  southward 
from  Red  Clay  to  unveil  the  Dalton  intrenchments. 

Far  away  to  our  right,  southward,  on  the  9th  of  May,  the  Twen- 
tieth Corps,  under  Hooker,  had  hard  fighting  indeed.  ^'  The  rebel  line 
was  carried  and  held  for  a  few  minutes,  but,  finding  themselves  exposed 
to  a  raking,  plunging  fire  from  a  new  position,  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back."  Fifty  men  were  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded. 
My  personal  friend,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mcllvain,  Sixty-fourth  Ohio, 
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was  here  killed.  Every  regimental  commander  in  this  straggle  was 
wonnded. 

The  Fourteenth  Corps  also,  under  General  Palmer,  near  to  us,  had 
its  own  work.  Morgan's  brigade,  especially,  was  brought  into  line 
and  hotly  engaged.  From  this  command,  the  Sixty-sixth  Illinois 
Begiment  kept  working  forward  by  the  side  of  the  dangerous  gap, 
drawing  fire  and  driving  in  the  enemy's  outer  lines.  It  is  said  that 
they  finally  obtained  shelter  within  speaking  distance  of  their  foe.  One 
enterprising  corporal,  it  is  reported,  made  a  bargain  with  some  Con- 
federates who  were  throwing  down  heavy  boulders  from  above,  that  if 
they  would  refrain  he  would  read  them  the  President's  famous  amnesty 
proclamation,  and  that  comparative  quiet  was  kept  while  he  did  so. 

To  go  back  a  little  in  our  narrative,  on  the  8th  of  May,  General 
Newton  managed,  some  two  miles  north  of  the  gap,  to  push  a  small 
force  up  the  slope,  and  then,  taking  the  defenders  by  a  rush,  drove  them 
along  until  he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  from  the  Confederates  at 
least  one-third  of  the  ridge.  He  there  established  a  signal  station. 
He  next  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  seize  and  capture  a  Confederate  signal 
party,  which  he  deemed  too  actively  talking  with  their  flags. 

Stanley  and  Wood,  on  Newton's  right,  stretched  out  their  lines  to 
some  extent,  and  gave  Newton  all  the  support  they  could  in  that  difficult 
ground.  During  the  night  his  men  dragged  up  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  by  their  help  gained  another  hundred  yards. 

On  the  9th  of  May  another  experiment  was  tried.  Under  orders, 
I  sent  Stanley's  division  for  a  reconnoissanoe  into  that  horrid  gap  of 
Buzzard's  Roost  until  it  had  drawn  from  the  enemy  a  strong  artillery 
fire,  and  caused  to  be  opened  an  incessant  rattle  of  long  lines  of  mus- 
ketry. 

It  was  while  making  preparations  for  this  fearful  reconnoissanoe 
that  a  group  of  officers  were  standing  around  me,  among  them  General 
Stanley  and  Colonel  (then  Captain)  J.  C.  Kniffin,  of  his  staff.  The 
enemy's  riflemen  were,  we  thought,  beyond  range ;  but  one  of  them, 
noticing  our  party,  fired  into  the  group.  His  eccentric  bullet  made  two 
or  three  holes  through  the  back  of  my  coat  without  wounding  me,  and 
then  passed  through  Captain  Kniffin's  hat,  and  struck  a  tree  close  at 
hand. 

McPherson's  operations  near  Besaca  were  not  so  successful  as  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  hoped.  Though  there  were  but  two  Confederate 
brigades  at  that  town,  the  nature  of  the  ground  was,  for  McPherson, 
unpropitious  in  the  extreme.  The  deep,  abrupt  ravines,  the  tangled 
and  thick  wood,  and  the  complete  artificial  works  recently  renewed, 
which  covered  the  approaches  to  Besaca,  caused  McPherson  to  follow 
the  letter  of  his  instructions ;  so  that  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
strike  the  railroad,  Johnston's  main  artery,  he  fell  back  to  a  defensive  line 
near  the  mouth  of  the  gap,  and  there  thoroughly  intrenched  his  front. 
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Speaking  of  this,  Sherman  says,  *^  Sach  an  opportunity  does  not 
occur  twice  in  a  single  life.  .  .  .  Still,  he  (McPherson)  was  perfectly 
justified  by  his  orders,  and  fell  back,  and  assumed  an  unassailable 
defensive  position  in  Sugar  Valley,  on  the  Besaca  side  of  Suake  Creek 
Gap/' 

Just  as  soon  as  Sherman  had  received  this  news  he  altered  his  plan, 
and  sent  his  main  army,  except  Stoneman's  cavalry  division  and  my 
corps,  by  the  same  route.  Stoneman  with  this  foioe  had  just  arrived 
from  Kentucky. 

I  kept  up  on  the  old  ground  an  aggressive  work  during  the  army's 
southward  march  with  perhaps  even  more  persistency  than  before ;  yet 
probably  the  withdrawal  of  Schofield  by  General  Siierman,  and  tlie 
replacement  of  his  skirmishers  by  cavalry,  together  with  the  report 
that  McPherson  was  so  near  to  his  communications,  made  the  always 
cautious  Confederate  general  snspieious  that  something  in  the  enemy's 
camp  was  going  wrong  for  him.  Therefore,  on  the  12th,  he  pushed 
out  towards  Stoneman,  and  made  a  strong  reconnoissance,  which  we 
beheld  at  a  distance,  and  in  the  ravines  and  thickets  and  uncertain 
light  magnified  to  our  lively  vision.  At  first  some  of  our  generals 
feared  that  Johnston,  letting  his  communications  go,  would  attempt  a 
battle  with  the  Fourth  Corps  alone.  But  soon  the  tide  turned  the 
other  way,  and  the  tentative  force  retired  within  the  Confederate  in- 
trench ments.  Under  the  cover  of  the  night  Joe  Johnston,  as  he  did 
many  times  thereafter,  made  one  of  his  handsome  retreats.  No  man 
could  make  retreats  from  the  front  of  an  active,  watchful  enemy  with 
better  success  than  he.  At  daylight  of  the  13th  I  pressed  after  the 
moving  foe,  with  the  cavalry  and  the  Fourth  Corps,  as  boldly  as  pos- 
sible, but  was  delayed  all  day  by  the  enemy's  active  rear-guard ;  the 
roughness  of  the  country  affording  that  guard  successive  shelters.  It 
took  time  to  dislodge  the  fearless  hinderers,  yet  I  did  finally  that  very 
night  succeed  in  forming  substantial  junction  with  General  Sherman, 
who  was  at  that  time  near  McPherson,  to  the  west  of  liesaca. 

Meanwhile,  Johnston  with  his  main  body  was  preparing  the  ap- 
proaches to  that  town  for  the  next  day's  battle. 

To  show  the  costliness  of  such  operations,  in  my  corps  alone  there 
were  already  in  these  little  combats  about  three  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

n. — BESACA.^ 

Sometimes  during  the  war  it  was  difficult  for  certain  journals  to  keep 
their  correspondents  with  the  army.  If  anything  improper  or  calcu- 
lated to  give  undue  information  crept  into  print  and  into  circulation, 
the  commanding  general  held  the  newspaper  man  nearest  at  hand 

^  This  article  was  published  in  the  last  issue.  It  is  reprinted  to  obserye  chrono- 
logioal  sequence. 
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aooountable.  Often  be  was  banished  from  the  front,  or  so  treated  that 
he  could  not  successfully  report*  Latterlj  in  the  war,  correspondents 
obtained  positions  as  additional  aides,  or  some  enterprising  junior  staff- 
officer  undertook  to  write  regularly  to  a  public  journal,  thus  doing 
double  duty.  For  example,  Captain  D«  P.  Conyngham,  an  Irish 
officer  who  published  a  book  after  the  war,  was  in  the  Twenty-third 
Corps  on  General  Judah's  staff.  He  also  corresponded  r^ularly  with 
the  New  York  Herald.  I  mention  him  particularly  because  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Besaca,  and  gives  some  characteristio  pen 
sketches  of  some  of  the  prominent  actors  in  that  battle.  That  Greneral 
Sherman,  who  had  often  been  misrepresented  by  the  correspondents, 
was  not  at  this  time  very  friendly  to  them  appears  in  Conyngham's 
sketch  of  him.  The  evening  of  the  13th  of  May,  with  one  staff-officer. 
General  Sherman  joined  McPherson  in  Sugar  Valley.  Conyngham 
says,  "  He  was  anxious  and  nervous,  as  was  evident  from  the  fierce 
manner  he  pulled  a€  his  unlit  cigar,  and  twitched  that  strange  rough 
face  of  his."  In  another  place  he  says,  ^^He  has  little  reserve  in 
concealing  his  opinions  of  other  officers.'' 

He  had  worked  hard  all  night  after  his  arrival  near  Besaca.  Sher- 
man was  then  greatly  disappointed.  With  his  intense  confidence  in 
McPherson  and  his  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  he  had  believed  that 
Confederate  Johnston's  force  would  now  be  driven  into  a  broken  and 
disastrous  retreat ;  but  by  McPherson's  pulling  back  to  Sugar  Valley 
the  whole  programme  was  changed.  Now  a  big  battle  must  be  fought 
against  an  intrenched  position.  I  will  give  the  scene  just  west  of 
Besaca  as  the  correspondent  presents  it  ''  Next  day  (the  14th  of  May, 
1864),  wearied  and  sleepy,  he  sat  on  a  log,  beside  a  shady  tree,  to  rest 
himself,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  He  had  but  a  single  orderly  with  him ; 
some  man  in  passing  made  an  insinuating  comment,  for  example,  ^  A 
pretty  way  we  are  commanded.'  Sherman  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
passing  men  overheard  the  remark :  *  Stop,  my  man,  .  .  .  while  you 
wei-e  sleeping  last  night  I  was  planning  for  you,  sir :  and  now  I  was 
taking  a  nap^' " 

A  little  later,  when  several  generals  had  gathered  around  him,  he 
was  told  that  Johnston  had  evacuated  the  Bocky  Face  Bidge  and  Dal- 
ton,  and  that  Kilpatrick  had  been  wounded.  I  had  the  night  before 
brought  the  first  item  of  this  nev^,  so  that  Sherman  already  knew  it. 
Now  reflecting  upon  the  situation  at  Besaca,  he  said,  ^^  Well,  we  must 
get  them  out  of  this  too.  McPherson,  had  you  held  this  position 
when  you  first  occupied  it,  they  (the  Confederates)  would  find  them- 
selves in  a  nice  trap."  "  General,"  replied  McPherson,  "  I  found  my 
flank  exposed  and  open  to  them  by  good  roads,  whilst  I  had  not  a 
single  road  by  which  reinforcements  could  come  up,  if  attacked ;  so  I 
fell  back  to  a  stronger  position."  ^'Oh,  pshaw  I"  said  Sherman.  *^  It 
can't  be  helped  now,  though." 
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General  Thomas  was  with  Sherman  that  morning.  The  livdy 
captain  looked  upon  his  sturdy  face  and  wrote,  ''Major-General 
Thomas  is  quite  the  reverse  of  Sherman,  both  ib  manner  and  appear- 
ance. He  is  tall,  stout,  with  brawny  frame  and  shoulders.  His  head 
is  slightly  bent  forward,  as  if  drooping  with  care  and  thought"  (This 
was  temporary,  for  habitually  Thomas's  head  was  erect)  ''  His  hair 
and  beard,  which  he  wears  cut  pretty  short,  are  rather  dark,  and 
slightly  sprinkled  with  gray.  He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age  and  looks 
his  age  fully.  •  •  •  As  a  general,  Thomas  is  calm  and  cautious; 
does  everything  by  rule ;  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  He  makes  his 
arrangements  for  a  battle  with  caution  and  foresight,  and  is  sure  to 
have  every  column  and  division  move  with  clock-work  regularity,  and 
strike  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  Nothing  disturbs  or  unnerves 
him." 

I  regard  this  as  a  fair  picture  of  General  Thomas  as  I  saw  him  that 
morning  when  we  were  bringing  our  corps  into  position  before  Resaca, 
except  the  idea  conveyed  that  he  was  a  mere  machine-man.  His  intel- 
lect was  active  enough  while  devising  or  planning,  but  firm  and  steady 
when  a  decision  had  been  arrived  at.  He  was  thoroughly  subordinate. 
He  earnestly  seconded  Greneral  Sherman  in  all  his  undertakings, 
whether  just  in  accordance  with  his  judgment  or  not. 

While  these  sketches  were  being  offered  and  taken  on  the  most 
prominent  point  of  observation  between  Besaca  and  Taylor's  Bidge,  the 
troops  were  struggling  through  the  ravines  and  thickets  into  a  position 
encircling  Johnston's  lines,  which  were  already  firmly  established. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston  speaking  of  Resaca  says,  "  The  two  armies 
(Sherman's  and  his  own)  were  formed  in  front  of  Besaca  nearly  at  the 
same  time ;  so  that  the  Federal  army  could  give  battle  on  equal  terms, 
except  as  to  numbers,  by  attacking  promptly, — the  difference  being 
about  ten  to  four." 

There  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  this  statement.  In  all  Confederate 
writings  this  claim  of  disparity  of  numbers  is  noticeable.  As  General 
Polk  had  arrived,  and  the  Confederate  army  at  this  place  is  admitted  by 
Hood  to  have  been  then  about  seventy-five  thousand,  and  as  Greneral 
Sherman's  force  was  at  first  ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  then  being  diminished  by  a  thousand  casualties  at  Bocky 
Face  and  vicinity,  and  increased  by  Stoneman's  cavalry,  which  did  not 
exceed  four  thousand,  giving  a  new  aggregate  of  about  one  hundred 
and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Johnston  can  make  it  anywhere  near  two  to  one  against 
himself.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember,  what  we  have  before  fre- 
quently noticed,  that  our  opponents  used  the  word  "effectives,"  proba- 
bly counting  the  actual  number  of  men  carrying  rifles  and  carbines, 
plus  the  enlisted  artillerymen  actually  with  their  guns;  whereas  our 
officers  counted  in  all  present  for  duty,  officers  and  men,  no  matter  how 
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multitudinous  and  varied  the  duties  might  be.  It  is,  therefore,  plain 
that  the  disparity  between  the  armies  was  not  very  great  at  the  battle 
of  Besaca.  We  probably  could  not  possibly  put  into  line  of  battle, 
counting  actual  fighting  elements,  more  than  four  men  to  Johnston's 
three, 

"With  regard  to  "  attacking  promptly,"  that  is  easily  said ;  but  to 
attack  at  once  on  arrival  at  a  new  place  is  seldom  practicable.  To  do  so 
it  should  require  an  immediate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  position  of  your  opposing  forces.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1864,  Polk 
with  the  new  corps  had  already  come  up  from  below  and  formed  to  the 
right  of  the  two  Confederate  brigades  which  had  been  at  Besaca  and 
completely  intrenched.  For  the  defensive,  in  two  hours'  time  that  new 
line  could  have  been  extended  to  the  Connasauga,  making  a  beautiful 
front  from  the  Oostanaula  along  behind  Camp  Creek.  For  defense,  the 
position  between  these  tliree  streams — from  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  materials  at  hand  for  obstructions,  and  the  grand  places 
for  locating  all  his  artillery — was  to  the  Confederate  commander  as 
good  as  the  Fredericksburg  Heights  to  Lee. 

Next  to  Polk's  corps  came  Hardee's,  and  on  Hardee's  right  the 
corps  of  Hood,  which  was  faced  west  and  north,  near  Huey's  house, 
in  a  strong  double  line.  Hood  covered  the  railway  and  effectually 
closed  every  other  approach  from  that  quarter. 

Johnston's  line  was  now  three  miles  in  extent,  and  curved — some- 
thing like  ours  at  Gettysburg — in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  so  that  it 
was  easily  reinforced  from  one  part  to  another  and  from  its  reserves. 
As  alwfl[)'S  in  this  campaign,  this  Confederate  army  was  promptly 
marched  into  position  and  thoroughly  intrenched. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  forces  approaching  Resaca  through  the  Gap 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  Dalton  on  the  other,  had  to  feel  for  the 
enemy's  picket  lines  and  for  each  other  in  that  blind,  rough,  broken, 
wild,  tangled,  unknown  region.  It  was  near  twelve  o'clock  of  the  14th 
of  May  before  we  had  formed  solid  junction,  and  then  the  lines  had  to 
be  changed  as  we  worried  forward  through  troublesome  ravines,  wooded 
valleys,  hills  obstructed  by  crags,  steep  rocks,  old  logs,' and  underbrush. 
Sometimes  long  gaps  between  brigades  troubled  the  division  com- 
manders, and  sometimes  an  astonishing  overlapping  of  forces  displaced 
raiments  as  they  were  advanced. 

The  14th,  then,  was  mainly  spent  in  placing  McPherson  on  our 
right  near  the  Oostanaula,  Schofield  next,  and  Thomas  on  the  left. 
My  corps,  the  Fourth,  reached  the  railroad  and  formed  the  flank, 
Sherman's  extreme  left,  and  was  faced  against  the  strong  position  of 
Hood.  As  the  Connasauga  bended  off  far  to  the  east,  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  my  left  regiments  to  reach  that  river,  so  that  I  was  again 
forced  to  have  the  left  of  my  line  "  in  the  air."  But  Stanley's  excel- 
lent division  stationed  there,  by  refusing  (drawing  back)  its  left  brigade 
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and  nicely  posting  its  artillery^  formed  as  good  an  artificial  obstacle 
against  Hood  as  was  possible. 

Let  us  now  go  to  Sherman's  sonthemmost  troops,  and  for  a  time 
confine  our  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  General  McPherson,  its  commander,  fell 
near  Atlanta,  before  the  end  of  this  campaign,  so  that,  being  bis  suo- 
oesBor,  his  dispatches  and  records  fell  to  me.  In  malcing  up  my  report, 
I  said  for  the  9th  of  May,  *^The  command  on  the  lead  (Greneral 
Dodge's  Sixteenth  Corps)  pnshed  on,  the  cavalry  in  advance,  till 
within  about  eight  and  a  half  miles  of  the  town  (Resaca),  when  Eil- 
patrick  encountered  consida*able  infantry  force,  in  charging  whioh 
he  was  wounded  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field."  The  date  was  an 
error.  This  wounding  occurred  in  the  manner  and  at  the  place  de* 
scribed,  but  near  noon  of  the  12th,  instead  of  the  9th  of  May.  Kil* 
patrick  sustained  his  usual  reputation  for  boldness  and  activity  in 
scouting,  and  for  success  in  promptly  clearing  away  the  enemjr's  out- 
posts. This  wound,  though  severe,  did  not  long  detain  him  from  the 
field. 

The  forward  movement  from  the  Snake  Creek  Gap  was  taken  up 
and  completed  on  the  13th  of  May.  One  corps,  Logan's  Fifteenth, 
was  deployed,  and  Greneral  Yeatch's  division,  of  the  Sixteenth,  brought 
up  in  support.  The  resistance  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers  became 
greater  and  greater  as  Logan's  lines  neared  Camp  Creek.  Coming  to 
an  open  field,  he  discovered  beyond  the  field  a  north  and  south  rklge 
of  land  not  more  than  a  thousand  yards  distant.  This  ridge  was  occu- 
pied by  Confederate  artillery,  and  supported  by  Confederate*  infantry, 
moderately  intrenched.  Quickly  Logan  had  a  battery  well  placed  and 
put  into  action,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  silencing  the  opposing 
cannon ;  then  his  brave  men,  in  line,  sprang  forward  to  clear  the  ridge 
and  possess  it  At  this  point,  crossing  the  Besaca  wagon-road.  General 
Logan's  entire  corps  took  permanent  position ;  and  one  division  of  the 
Sixteenth,  under  the  brave  General  Dodge,  formed  line  on  its  right, 
and  the  whole  front  wap  speedily  covered  by  breastworks  and  ditches. 
Besaca  was  now'in  plain  sight,  so  that  the  town  and  the  railway  bridge 
near  it  were  exposed  to  Logan's  perpetnal  artillery  firing. 

General  Sherman  had  instructed  McPherson,  just  before  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  joined  him,  to  work  towards  his  leil  and  forward, 
and  make  an  effort  to  seize  the  railroad  north  of  Besaca.  To  this  end, 
during  the  14th  of  May,  several  demonstrations  were  made  by  Mc- 
Pherson's  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  carry  out  Sherman's  instructions, 
or  at  least  to  keep  Confederate  Polk's  men  so  busy  that  they  could  not 
reinforce  Hardee  and  Hood  farther  north,  where,  judging  by  the 
sound,  hard  fighting  was  going  on  against  Thomas  and  Schofield. 
Logan  says,  ''Greneral  Osterhaus  (one  of  his  division  commanders) 
took  advantage  of  the  feints  to  attack  the  enemy's  skirmishers  in  the 
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heavily-wooded  valley  near  the  road.  This  was  done  in  the  raoet  gal- 
lant manner.  The  bridge  over  Camp  Creek  (the  etream  which  sepa- 
rated U8  from  the  enemy)  waa  carried,  and  the  Twelfth  Missouri  In- 
fantry thrown  forward  into  the  woods  previously  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  thus  forming  a  living  tiU'de^poTd,  which  (operation),  in  the 
ensuing  movements,  proved  of  great  value/' 

From  this  bridge-head  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  snpp<»?ted  by  the  Six- 
teenth, both  belonging  to  McPherson's  command,  made  a  further  move, 
driving  in  Polly's  advance  from  the  high  ground  east  of  Camp  Creek. 
The  brigades  most  hotly  engaged  were  those  of  General  Charles  B. 
Woods  and  Giles  A.  Smith. 

The  new  position  was  taken  by  them.  It  was  most  important,  and 
Polk  hotly  contested  the  ground ;  yet  McPherson's  men  held  it  under 
a  hot  fire,  while  their  pioneers  brought  up  the  intrenching  tools,  which 
they,  assisted  by  many  willing  hands  in  the  infantry  line,  used  so  effect- 
ively that  in  a  short  time  every  exposed  place  was  under  the  cover  of 
fair  intrenchments. 

In  the  early  evening,  about  7.30,  the  Confederates  made  an  oi^n- 
ized  and  vigorous  assault  upon  this  new  line,  but  they  were  quickly 
repulsed.'  In  anticipation  of  this  assaulting  business,  Lightbnrn's 
brigade  had  been  sent  to  the  right  of  Giles  A.  Smith's  brigade,  and 
other  troops  to  the  support  of  tlte  brigade  of  General  C.  B.  Woods. 

These  troops  were  in  time  to  particiiiate  in  the  repulse  already  de- 
scribed, and  Lightburn,  for  his  promptitude  and  energy,  received  high 
commendation.  A  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  and  some  thirteen 
hundred  Confederates  were  killed  and  wounded  on  that  front  in  the 
skirmishes  and  in  this  combat. 

The  importance  of  McPherson^'s  capture  of  the  heights  referred  to, 
situated  between  Camp  Creek  and  tiie  Oostanaula,  cannot  be  doubted, 
for  the  high  ground  spoiled  both  the  railway  and  the  wagon-road 
bridges,  and  caused  the  Confederates  to  lay  a  new  bridge  of  boats  farther 
up  the  river. 

On  this  point,  General  Johnston  says,  '^  General  Sherman  was  mis- 
informed as  to  the  taking  of  an  important  ridge  by  the  advance  of  Mo- 
Pherson's  whole  line,  and  bloody  repulses  of  Confederate  attempts  to 
retake  it  (this  on  the  15th);  there  were  no  such  occurrences.  But  on 
the  14th,  about  dusk,  the  left  of  our  line  of  skirmishers — ^forty  or 
fifty  men — was  driven  from  a  slight  elevation  in  front  of  our  left,  but 
DO  attempt  was  omde  to  retake  it." 

Greneral  Johnston  was  certainly  mistaken,  for  there  is  no  conflict  in 
the  reports.  The  number  of  the-prisoners  taken  by  McPlierson,  and  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  bis  front,  are  too  specific  to  make  an 
error  probable. 

Besides  the  official  reports,  I  have  the  words  of  a  rdiable  corre- 
speodent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who  was  present*    He  writes  re- 
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specting  McPberson's  movement  of  the  14th :  ^  He  (McPherson)  had 
thrown  Logan's  corps  across  the  creek  and  occupied  the  heights  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  stream  overlooking  the  town.  This  movement  had 
not  been  accomplished  without  hard  fighting.  The  rebel  batteries  along 
the  heights  poured  a  dreadful  storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  Logan's 
advance.  McPherson,  in  order  to  neutralize  this,  had  placed  batteries 
on  the  heights  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  annoying  the  rebel  bat- 
teries and  thus  giving  a  chance  to  Logan  to  charge  across  the  stream 
and  take  possession  of  ihe  ridge  of  hills  commanding  the  rebel  position 
around  Besaca.'' 

Surely  General  Johnston  must  have  been  misinformed. 

True,  these  heights  were  not  within  his  continuous  intrenched  line, 
but  they  were  important  outworks,  eminently  so,  when  we  notice  that 
they  so  thoroughly  endangered  his  railway  communication  with  Resaca. 

Before  undertaking  to  detail  the  important  part  borne  by  General 
Thomas  in  the  battle  of  Besaca,  we  will  next  follow  the  movements  of 
General  Schofield's  command.  It  was  usually  called  the  '^  Army  of 
the  Ohio,''  but  when,  as  now,  separated  from  its  cavalry  it  had  but  one 
army  corps,  the  Twenty-third. 

When  McPherson,  under  his  orders,  was  pushing  straight  for 
Resaca,  the  two  corps,  the  Twentieth  (Hooker)  and  Fourteenth  (Palmer), 
of  Thomas's  army,  were  to  keep  abreast  of  him  on  his  left.  As  soon 
as  these  two  corps  were  in  line  the  whole  north  and  south  front  of 
Johnston  was  covered.  But  Camp  Creek,  the  dividing  line  between 
us  and  our  foe,  at  Palmer's  left,  made  an  abrupt  up-stream  bend  towards 
the  west,  and  the  Confederate  lines  bent  off  in  the  opposite  direction 
towards  the  Oostanaula.  Schofield's  columns  swept  in  at  this  point. 
General  Judah's  division  turning  by  a  sort  of  right  wheel  on  a  pivot 
at  the  bend,  and  the  energetic  Cox's  division,  trying  to  keep  up  the 
right  wheel,  swept  off  leftward  while  continually  changing  front  to 
the  right. 

Judah's  men  came  up  boldly,  but  were  exposed  to  a  donble  fire; 
every  step  forward  brought  them  under  the  fire  from  Confederate  bat- 
teries in  elevated  salients,  which  swept  their  line.  Captain  Conyngham 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  Judah's  advance.  He  says  that  before 
Judah  reached  an  open  space  which  divided  him  from  the  enemy  '^  his 
first  line  was  broken  and  fell  back  on  his  second.  This  rallied  under 
the  fierce  storm  of  shot  and  shell  and  advanced,  but  was  also  broken." 

Judah  then  retired  to  the  woods  in  his  rear.  Conyngham  further 
says,  "  I  was  then  acting  aide  on  General  Judah's  staff.  My  horse  was 
lamed  by  a  piece  of  rock,  splintered  by  a  round  shot,  striking  him  in 
the  leg,  and  I  was  leading  him  to  the  rear  when  I  met  Major  (now 
Colonel)  Wherry  of  Schofield's  staff."  The  two  held  here  quite  a  parley. 
Wherry  wanted  to  know  where  were  Judah's  other  aides.  The  captain 
pointed  them  out  near  a  sheltering  rock.    "  He  (Wherry)  rode  over  to 
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them ;  they  refused  to  go  in  (that  is,  on  to  Jadah's  front),  and  he  turned 
to  me  exclaiming,  ^  What  will  I  do?'  'Well,  major,  mj  horse  is  lame; 
dismount  an  orderly,  and  I  will  go  in.'  ...  I  went  in  (under  fire  to 
Judah's  lines),  accompanied  by  the  brave,  dashing  Major  Wherry.  We 
succeeded  in  reaching  Judah's  position  between  the  contending  batteries, 
though  shot  ^nd  shell  were  all  the  time  plowing  through  the  ranks 
and  mowing  down  the  columns  and  trees  around  ua'' 

The  gallant  captain  was  hurt  and  stunned  for  a  time  in  carrying 
Judah's  orders,  but  succeeded  at  last  in  leading  up  Hovey's  division — 
that  is,  Schofield's  reserve — to  Judah's  relief  and  support. 

Meanwhile,  Cox's  division,  somehow  separated  in  the  woods  from 
Judah's,  met  the  enemy  boldly  on  his  own  front,  seized  his  intrench- 
ments,  as  he  says  in  his  book,  'driving  the  enemy  from  them  at  a 
charge  after  a  fierce  struggle." 

By  the  help  of  other  troops  Greneral  Cox's  division  was  enabled  to 
hold  its  ground.  His  soldiers  did  as  McPherson's  men  did  later  at 
Atlanta,  aligned  themselves  on  the  outside  of  the  enemy's  trenches  and 
sheltered  their  front  by  the  small  embankment  till  help  came. 

I  remember  that  swinging  movement  of  General  Cox,  for  I  had  a 
good  place  for  observation.  It  was  the  first  time  that  my  attention 
had  been  especially  called  to  this  handsome,  gallant  officer  and  eble 
man.  He  was  following  his  troops,  and  appeared  full  of  spirit  and 
energy  as  he  rode  past  the  group  of  officers  who  were  with  me.  I  was 
then  watching  to  find  where  his  lines  would  finally  rest,  so  as  to  deploy 
and  support  his  left.  This  part  of  our  work  was  exciting,  for  the  air 
was  already  full  of  bursting  shells  and  other  hissing  missiles  of  death. 

O.  O.  Howard, 
Brig.'Om.  U.  S.  Army. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF  A    WESTERN    VOLUN- 
TEER. 

I. 

In  looking  back  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  and  attempting  to  repro- 
ducCy  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  generation^  the  stirring  scenes 
which  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  one 
becomes  painfully  conf^ous  of  the  limits  placed  by  nature  upon  the 
average  human  memory.  Many  important  events  and  incidents  escape, 
or  have  been  crowded  out  by  more  recent  impressions  of  greater  per- 
sonal importance  to  the  individual,  and  these  deficiencies  can  only  be 
made  up  by  the  recollections  of  others,  and  in  this  way  is  it  possible 
at  last  to  get  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  great  events.  It  has  long  beeu 
a  source  of  astonishment  to  many  that  half  a  dozen  individuals,  all 
of  whom  participated  in  a  certain  battle,  can  none  of  them  agree  in 
their  account  of  it.  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  state- 
ments? is  often  asked.  I  must  answer  yes,  that  all  these  men  may  be 
truthful  and  fair  observers,  and  yet  not  agree,  for  the  reason  that  a 
battle  of  any  magnitude  is  fought  along  such  an  extensive  line  that 
even  the  commanding  general  cannot  see  every  part  of  the  field,  and 
the  men  tell  what  they  saw ;  to  them  iht  hatiU^  but  in  reality  only  a 
small  part  of  it.  Another  tells  a  different  story  because  of  his  location. 
What  is  needed  is  to  put  all  of  these  accounts  together  to  obtain  the 
whole,  and  the  foundation  is  now  being  laid  for  the  future  correct 
historian. 

When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  I  happened  to  be  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  pursuing  my  studies  as  a  medical  student,  although  a 
Western  boy  by  adoption.  I  can  never  forget  the  crowd  around  the 
bulletin-board  on  the  old  Ledger  building  at  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets 
in  that  city  during  the  entire  time  of  the  bombardment :  the  noisy 
patriotism  of  the  men ;  the  clinched  fists  and  angry  oaths,  and  other 
evidences  of  the  determination  of  those  there  assembled,  come  what 
would,  to  uphold  the  flag  of  their  countiy,  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts 
the  men  of  the  South  were  able  to  make.  And  when  the  end  of  the 
beginning  came,  with  the  announcement  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
what  a  cry  of  indignation  went  up  from  the  assembled  thousands. 
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The  recollection  of  those  days,  with  their  attendant  excitement,  as  it 
seems  to  me  now,  could  never  be  blotted  from  my  memory,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  they  may  never  be  repeated  in  this  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  height  of  feeling  aroused  in  the  staid 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  by  this  high-handed  act  of  the  rebels,  I  will 
mention  an  incident  which  occurred  in  a  Presbyterian  church  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets,  which  I  attended  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  During  the  sermon  the  pastor  took  frequent  occasion 
to  allude  to  the  great  crisis  through  which  our  country  was  passing,  and 
the  duty  devolving  upon  all  good  citizens ;  and  at  the  close,  and  as  soon 
as  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced,  the  organist,  carried  away  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  struck  up  the  soul-stirring  notes  of  '^  Hail  Colum- 
bia.'^ The  usual  crowding  out  of  church  was  arrested  as  if  by  magic, 
and  for  all,  this  music  never  seemed  so  glorious;  but  when  that  was 
completed,  the  player,  given  over  fully  to  the  enthusiasm  his  music 
had  created,  glided  to  ''  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  oh,  long  may  it 
wave,  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  I"  I  wish 
the  scene  could  have  been  witnessed  by  thousands.  A  partially-sup- 
pressed cheer  burst  forth  that  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to 
suppress. 

How  vivid  the  succeeding  days,  with  the  excitement  of  enlistments 
and  hurrying  of  troops  through  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  appear  to 
me!  For  a  long  time  the  inquiry  on  all  sides  was,  ^^  Are  you  going?" 
or,  "  When  do  you  go?"  "  What  will  you  do  with  your  family  while 
you  are  gone  ?"  But  on  every  hand  was  the  sound  of  the  fife  and 
drum,  as  the  citissens  rushed  to  arms,  to  answer  in  person  the  challenge 
of  the  haughty  Southron.  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  was  a 
Western  volunteer,  and  so  must  pass  quickly  over  a  year  and  return  to 
my  adopted  State  of  Illinois.  Although  the  patriotic  fire  burnt  very 
actively  in  my  youthful  breast,  the  fact  that  I  was  partly  through  my 
medical  course,  and  ray  father's  wishes,  restrained  me  from  donning  the 
blue  for  the  time.  But  my  good  friend  Dr.  G.  enlisted  for  three 
months  at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum,  and  was  soon  at  the  front,  and  of 
course  I  must  do  what  I  could  for  his  family  during  his  absence. 

The  spring  of  1862  at  length  came  round,  and  with  it  my  gradua- 
tion as  a  medical  man,  when  I  hurried  back  to  Illinois,  where,  in  a 
small  city  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  which  had 
been  my  home  for  some  years,  my  sign  was  soon  suspended  as  invitingly 
as  youthful  professional  ambition  could  suggest.  But,  while  waiting 
for  business,  the  clash  of  arms  still  resounded  through  the  land. 
Shiloh  had  been  fought  and  won,  the  Peninsular  campaign  fought  and 
lost,  and  disasters  crowded  thick  and  fast  upon  the  Union  arms,  espe- 
cially in  the  East.  A  new  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  came; 
and  tlien  the  impulse  that  would  hardly  down  within  me,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  history  then  being  made,  became  uncontrollable,  and  the 
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determination  to  enter  the  service  was  soon  reached.  How  to  do  so 
was  the  question.  Professional  interest  answered,  in  the  medical  staff 
But  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  enough  applications  were  already 
filed  before  the  Illinois  Army  Medical  Board  to  fully  occupy  that  body 
for  three  months  from  that  time. 

In  obedience  to  this  call  a  company  was  even  then  being  raised  in 
our  city,  and  I  was  urgently  solicited  to  cast  my  fortunes  with  men  I 
knew,  and  who  would  have  an  interest  in  my  welfare.    It  was  simply 
impossible  to  resist  these  appeals,  being  already  on  fire  with  patriotic 
ardor,  and  on  August  8,  1862,  in  company  with  my  friend,  Lewis 
M.,  I  repaired  to  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  adminis- 
tered to  us  the  oath,  binding  us  to  three  years'  service  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States.    About  August  14,  or  a  week  after  enlisting,  our 
company  was  full,  and  we  went  into  camp  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  where 
four  or  five  regiments  were  then  assembling,  and  preparing  to  go  to 
the  front.    Here  the  regimental  and  company  officers  were  soon  elected, 
with  the  usual  heartaches  to  many  who  had  confidently  expected  com- 
missions, while  the  important  office  of  second  sergeant  fell  to  my  lot  in 
the  general  scramble.    I  was  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  was  the 
most  important  official  position  in  the  regiment,  but  that  it  was  one  of 
them  there  was  little  room  for  doubt.     Medicine  was  at  once  relegated 
to  the  shades  of  private  life,  and  the  infantry  tactics  became  my  con- 
stant companion ;  for  I' must  soon  assume  the  duties  of  drill-master  of 
one  of  the  company's  squads.     And  what  patience  and  perseverance  it 
did  take  to  teach  some  of  the  men  the  most  ordinary  duties  of  a  soldier  I 
But  under  these  circumstances  time  passes  quickly ;  and  drilling,  guard 
duty,  procuring  uniforms,  haversacks,  canteens,  guns,  and  ammunition, 
together  with  the  muster-in  rolls  to  the  service  of  the  United  States 
by  a  regular  officer,  which  event  took  place  the  latter  part  of  August, 
occupied  our  time  quite  well,  interspersed  by  the  visits  of  our  civilian 
friends,  sweethearts,  of  course,  included,  until  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, when,  Kirby  Smith  having  made  a  very  threatening  demon- 
stration against  Cincinnati,  we  were  deemed  good  enough  to  throw  into 
the  breach  at  that  point. 

About  October  6,  1862,  after  the  good-byes  were  all  spoken,  we 
were  unceremoniously  hustled  on  board  box-cars,  and  anything  that 
would  follow  a  streak  of  rust,  as  some  of  our  Western  roads  were  then 
designated,  and  hurried  to  Cincinnati.  What  a  picnic  that  was!  What 
a  pity  it  was  to  have  that  delusion  corrected  I  We  were  going  to  the 
front  to  take  a  hand  in  the  serious  business  of  war.  Up  to  this  time 
it  was  quite  evident  that  things  had  been  badly  botched.  That  fact 
had  aroused  us,  and  we  proposed  to  see  to  it  that  where  we  were  no 
nonsense  in  the  conduct  of  the  arfc  of  war  would  be  permitted. 

As  we  passed  through  the  towns  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio 
along  our  route,  how  the  people  flocked  to  the  depots  to  see  us  going 
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to  the  war!  We  congratulated  ourselves  that  they  i*eoognized  the 
mettle  of  which  we  were  made,  and  so  were  ready  to  bid  us  God-speed. 
With  what  rousing  cheers  we  replied  to  their  plaudits  and  waving 
handkerchiefs  I  How  our  forms  became  erect  when  we  received  these 
tokens  of  their  favor  I  and  how  we  rejoiced  with  one  another  that  we 
had  entered  into  this  glorious  business  I  Upon  our  arrival  at  Cincin- 
nati we  were  at  once  marched  across  the  river  into  Covington,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  siege,  where  we  went  into  camp. 
Here  we  obtained  our  first  sight  of  veteran  troops,  viz.,  some  of  Mor- 
gan's men,  who  had  been  badly  handled  at  Cumberland  Cap,  and  whose 
appearance  was  anything  but  encouraging  to  us.  Our  active  military 
duty  here  began,  and  even  in  camp  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
routine  of  a  soldier's  life  might  in  time  become  slightly  monotonous. 
The  officers  were  green,  and  so  were  most  of  the  men,  and  it  was  very 
hard  to  get  used  to  the  artificial  distinctions  of  military  rank,  especially 
when  the  theory  and  fact,  as  to  the  possessor  of  shoulder-straps  being 
always  a  gentleman,  were  so  often  at  variance.  Many  of  the  boys 
began  to  complain  that  their  officers,  whom  they  had  known  as  hail- 
fellows-well-met  for  years,  were  putting  on  airs  over  them,  and  maybe, 
"  when  they  all  got  out  of  the  service,  they  wouldn't  pay  them  back." 
I  believe  in  most  of  our  volunteer  regiments  it  took  from  six  to  nine 
months  to  get  all  these  differences  adjusted,  and  the  ruffled  feelings  of 
the  private,  who  often  had  been  at  home  superior,  intellectually  and 
socially,  to  his  officers,  so  mollified  that  he  could  obey  promptly  and 
cheerfully,  and  accept  the  altered  relations  he  had  temporarily  taken 
upon  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

In  Covington,  Jesse  Grant,  father  of  our  illustrious  general,  was 
often  seen  looking  over  our  camp,  as  though  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  the  army.  Being  formed  into  a  division 
nnder  the  command  of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  we  were  soon  ordered  to 
take  up  the  line  of  march  towards  Cumberland  Gap,  which  we  did 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  and  pomp  of  war.  Kirby  Smith  had  the 
good  sense  to  retire  before  such  experienced  soldiers,  who  had  tempo- 
rarily set  aside  their  civil  pursuits  and  rushed  to  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  the  war  in  ninety  days.  His  magnanimity  in  this  respect 
was  better  appreciated  by  us  after  the  first  few  days'  marches.  I  think 
the  entire  division  was  composed  of  raw  troops,  only  recently  enlisted 
and  equipped,  and  hurried  to  the  front  like  ourselves. 

It  is  not  possible  accurately  to  describe  our  feelings  as  we  stood  in 
rank  with  all  our  accoutrements  about  us,  under  orders  to  begin  our 
march  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  Kentucky.  A  close  observer  viewing  us 
then,  and  again  a  few  weeks  later  as  we  marched  into  Louisville  after 
making  a  partial  tour  of  the  State  on  foot,  would  have  noted  a  striking 
contrast  in  our  appearance.  For  myself,  I  only  weighed  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds,  send  began  this  march  with  the  following  few 
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personal  effects:  one  large  knapsack  well  filled  with  everything  a 
gentleman  aboat  to  engage  in  the  pastime  of  war  coald  possibly  need, 
weighing,  I  thought,  by  evening  fifty  pounds ;  a  very  large  haversack 
filled  with  hardtack,  etc;  canteen  filled  with  water;  cartridge-box, 
with  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition;  one  large  Austrian  rifled  musket; 
and  suspended  from  knapsack  an  extra  pair  of  boots.  One  thing 
seemed  certain,  we  were  well  equipped  for  the  serious  business  before 
us,  and  before  night  we  all  fdt  it,  and  were  rather  weighed  down  by  it. 

The  first  day's  march  was  not  a  long  one,  only  six  miles,  to  a  small 
place  called  Independence,  where  we  camped  in  the  fair-grounds;  bat 
half  this  distance  had  not  been  traversed  before  an  animated  discussion 
among  the  boys  was  taking  place  as  to  whether  soldiers  should  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  their  knapsacks  and  fight  also.  Whether  it  would  not 
be  best  to  have  an  extra  man  carry  the  load  and  leave  the  soldiers  free 
to  run  pell-mell  at  the  enemy  and  choke  them  into  submission,  or  to  have 
baggage-wagons  sufficient  to  carry  arms  and  all,  when  in  case  of  an 
attack  the  enemy  might  be  informed  that  we  were  gentlemen,  at  present 
without  arms,  but  as  soon  as  our  teams  came  up  we  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  show  them  a  thing  or  two.  But,  if  I  correctly  remember  my 
own  feelings  upon  that  trying  occasion,  the  last  mile  or  two  made  such 
an  impression  upon  me  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  talk  so  much  about 
the  excursion  we  had  just  entered  upon.  Serious  meditation  was  what 
I  was  disposed  to,  and  very  frequent  hitching  up  of  one  shoulder  and 
then  the  other,  and  the  degree  of  pressure  which  the  confounded  straps 
caused,  seemed  to  attract  most  of  my  attention.  Then  the  sixty  car- 
tridges weighed  heavily  around  my  waist,  until  it  looked  as  though  it 
might  be  a  very  sensible  thing  to  deposit  half  of  them  by  the  roadside, 
for  surely  the  soldiers  who  followed  us  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  need 
them.  We  refrained,  however,  from  acting  upon  this  suggestion.  But 
most  unpleasant  experiences  have  an  end,  and  so  did  this,  and  when  we 
filed  into  the  inclosure  where  we  camped  for  the  night,  at  a  little  place 
called  Florence,  we  were  almost  too  tired  to  cook  our  suppers. 

This  was  the  first  slight  taste  of  war,  but  it  was  not  what  we  wanted. 
We  did  not  wish  to  walk  our  legs  off  and  see  nothing  of  the  enemy : 
we  didn't  enlist  for  that;  show  us  the  enemy;  give  us  a  chance  to 
whip  them,  and  then  let  us  go  home  I  That  is  what  we  are  here  for, 
and  yet  these  generals  don't  seem  to  know  it.  Oh,  if  we  could  only 
be  permitted  to  teach  them  something!  This  and  most  sncceeding 
nights  we  slept  without  trouble,  and  this  night  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  take  most  of  us  prisoners  and  have  carried  us  off  bodily  without 
waking.  But  each  succeeding  day  increased  our  ability  to  carry  our 
burdens,  and  we  soon  thought  it  no  great  hardship  to  make  fiileen 
miles  a  day.  And  perhaps  you  never  saw  soldiers  eat  afler  mardiing 
all  day ;  if  not,  it  would  do  you  good,  and  the  shock  would  prove  of 
special  value  to  those  esthetic  souls  who  live  principally  upon  the  ether 
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of  celestial  spaces.  How  we  assembled  round  the  festive  board  on  the 
ground,  tailor  fashion,  and  with  plates  heaped  with  rice  or  beans,  fried 
bacon,  and  hardtack  fried  in  the  grease  of  the  bacon,  and  this  washed 
down  with  coffee  that  would  float  an  egg,  and  no  milk;  this  was  a 
sight  that  manj  a  poor  dyspeptic  we  had  left  behind  us  might  have 
envied. 

The  country  about  Falmouth  was  very  rough  and  made  us  think  of 
mountains,  and  as  we  were  conducted  over  unfrequented  roads,  avoiding 
the  turnpikes,  we  believed  ourselves  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky. 
I  have  frequently  seen  our  baggage-wagons  let  down  the  side  of  a  small 
mountain,  so  steep  that  a  rope  had  to  be  fastened  to  the  rear  axle,  and 
a  platoon  of  men  to  hold  it  from  going  down  by  a  series  of  somersaults. 
And,  kind  reader,  are  you  aware  of  the  important  services  rendered  to 
our  country,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  demanded  in  the  person  of  the 
army-teamster  and  wagon-master?  If  not,  you  are  unacquainted  with 
an  historic  character  with  various  names.    Let  me  introduce  you  to  our 

wagon-master.  Bill ,  with  a  form  of  herculean  proportions,  and  a 

voice  that  could  be  heard  a  mile,  and  who  had  evidently  studied  the 

character  of  a  mule.    He  said  "  a  mule  was  a unnatural  animal, 

and  no  one  knowed  it  better  than  they  did,  and  they  was  alius  watchin' 
to  get  even  with  us  for  the  outrage  to  natur'."    And  in  consequence, 

said  Bill,  "  they  is  so aggervatin'  that  no  feller  as  belongs  to  the 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  can  drive  mules  worth  a  cuss,  fur  you  must  cuss  'em,  and 
do  it  lively,  or  they'll  get  ahead  of  you."  And  Bill  gave  us  a  free  show 
nearly  every  day. 

We  camped  at  Falmouth,  October  21,  one  day  to  rest,  which  place 
is  situated  on  the  Licking  Biver,  and  we  regarded  the  occurrence  as 
opportune  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up,  both  clothes  and  person. 
For  this  day  the  river  at  most  any  time  was  well  dotted  over  with 
soldiers,  in  undress  uniform,  engaged  in  washing  their  undershirts, 
while  they  drilled  on  a  rock  as  the  clothes  dried  in  the  sun.  A  Mexican 
veteran  in  our  company,  named  Watson,  always  took  the  lead  in  such 
matters,  and,  owing  to  his  experience,  his  advice  was  usually  followed. 
He  was  a  brave,  kind  old  man,  who  laid  down  his  life  in  the  disastrous 
fight  at  Guntown,  Mississippi. 

Upon  this  day,  October  22,  while  marching  from  Falmouth  to 
Cynthiana,  I  happened  to  be  placed  on  the  rear-guard  of  our  brigade 
in  company  with  Lieutenant  H.  of  my  company.  We  found  a  great 
many  stragglers,  falling  out  by  the  way,  all  more  or  less  incensed  at 
Colonel  Coburn,  who  was  in  command  of  the  brigade,  for  rushing  us 
along  so  rapidly.  We  had  quite  a  number  of  singers  in  our  regiment 
and  brigade,  and  among  them  were  Lieutenant  H.  and  myself,  and 
nearly  all  the  current  patriotic  songs  were  on  our  list.  Upon  this  day 
we  were  so  delayed  towards  evening,  that  we  were  two  miles  in  the  rear 
of  our  wagourtrain.    Here  we  experienced  our  first  and  most  pleasing 
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incident  since  entering  upon  the  campaign.  We  came  apon  a  little  log 
house  by  the  roadside,  from  which  the  star-spangled  banner  was  waving. 
The  mother  and  two  daughters  being  in  the  front  yard,  we  struck  up 
'^  The  Battle-cry  of  Freedom'^  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  As  we 
were  moving  on,  after  singing  one  verse,  these  patriotic  daughters  of  Ken- 
tucky called  us  back,  and  requested  us  to  sing  it  over  again.  Of  course 
under  such  circumstances  we  sang  with  a  vim  until  the  whole  song  was 
rendered.  Before  we  had  completed  it  our  auditors  were  crying,  and  all 
came  out  to  our  squad  and  shook  hands  with  us,  asking  God  to  bless 
us  in  our  holy  cause.  The  name  of  the  family  was  McLaughlin,  and 
the  old  lady  said  she  had  a  son  in  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Volunteers, 
and  wished  to  know  our  regiment  and  company.  They  paid  our  squad 
a  veiy  high  compliment  upon  our  soldierly  appearance,  etc.,  and  we 
parted  with  them  much  cheered  by  this  hearty  Union  reception.  It 
helped  us  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  this  day's  march  of  twenty-five 
miles,  and  lasting  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  we  sought  our  beds 
eagerly,  and  needed  no  feather  beds  to  soothe  us  to  sleep. 

Upon  camping  at  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  we  were  astonished  the 
morning  of  October  26,  upon  awaking,  to  find  four  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground.  We  pressed  through  Paris,  and  at  length  reached  Nich- 
olasville,  where  we  tarried  a  week  or  more.  During  this  march  we 
camped  one  night  in  the  vicinity  of  an  old  farmer  well  fixed,  who,  the 
boys  said,  was  an  old  secesh.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was 
awakened  by  some  one  saying,  "  Get  up.  Doc,  and  have  some  honey." 
Sleepily  rubbing  my  eyes,  I  found  an  entire  stand  of  bees  and  contents 
in  our  tent,  and  our  mess  busily  engaged  in  eating  it,  and  killing  the 
few  bees  lingering  around.  Half  of  it  was  eaten  then  and  there  by 
the  hungry  crowd,  and  the  balance  stored  in  kettles,  etc.,  out  of  sight,  for 
orders  were  strict  against  this  kind  of  business.  I  must  confess  that 
some  of  us  made  ourselves  sick  by  our  gluttony,  although  we  managed 
to  keep  oS  the  sick  list.  Before  we  left,  the  old  man  made  complaint 
that  thirty-six  out  of  thirty-eight  stand  of  bees  had  disappeared  during 
the  night.  Of  course  the  culprits  could  not  be  found,  and  as  the  statute 
of  limitations  will  probably  be  a  bar  to  all  legal  proceedings  now,  I 
venture  to  make  the  confession. 

Our  brigade  was  in  command  of  Colonel  Landrum,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Kentucky,  whose  regiment  also  formed  a  part.  Of  General  A- 
J.  Smith  we  had  heard  but  little,  though  we  soon  ascertained  that  he 
was  quite  strict,  and  wished  to  make  good  soldiers  of  us  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. At  Nicholasville  we  were  probably  within  reach  of  the  rebel 
forces  under  Kirby  Smith,  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Cumberland 
Gap,  and,  in  a  military  sense,  were  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  incumbent  upon  such  an  army,  therefore,  to  see  to  it  that  its  guard 
and  picket  duty  were  properly  performed ;  and  General  Smith,  by  no 
means  a  saint,  was  at  this  time  continually  in  bad  humor,  we  were  in- 
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formed^  because  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  his  raw  troops  attended 
to  their  outpost  duties.  It  was  said  the  old  man  only  wanted  half  a 
chance  to  make  an  example  of  some  one^  and  the  word  had  been  passed 
around  to  look  out  for  lightning  and  to  brace  up.  I  guess  we  all  tried 
to  do  it,  but  no  one  thought  it  was  meant  for  him,  but  some  other 
fellow,  and,  alas  for  my  young  professional  dignity,  I  was  the  first 
victim.  While  on  duty,  as  sergeant  of  the  guard,  on  the  turnpike 
leading  towards  Cumberland  Oap  from  Nicholasville,  one  day,  I  saw 
an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  rockaway  approaching  my  station  at  the  toll- 
gate.  As  he  drew  near,  some  one  whispered  to  me  that  this  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge,  uncle  of  the  rebel  general  of  that  name.  To 
one  who  had  heard  so  much  about  him  and  his  family,  and  his  utter- 
ances in  behalf  of  the  Union  in  Kentucky,  this  was  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  thrown  away.  I  engaged  him  in  conversation ;  not  a  difficult 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  for  he  was  a  very  kind  and  genial 
man,  and  I  listened  with  interest  as  he  proceeded  to  deplore  the  bloody 
conflict  brought  on  by  the  misguided  men  of  the  South.  He  asked 
where  we  were  from,  what  had  been  our  various  occupations  in  life, 
and  praised  Illinois  for  the  patriotism  her  citizens  were  displaying,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  admiration  of  and  love  for  the  whole  country. 
As  the  venerable  old  gentleman  started  his  sleek  but  sleepy  old  horse 
at  the  close  of  our  interview,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  brought  by  the 
fortunes  of  war  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  prominent  civil  characters 
of  the  border  States. 

My  satisfaction  with  this  interview  received,  however,  a  rude  shock, 
when  a  day  or  so  after  I  was  ordered  to  report  at  regimental  headquar- 
ters, and  there  informed  that  I  was  wanted  at  brigade  headquarters. 
Thither  I  at  once  repaired,  quite  anxious  to  have  some  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  Colonel  Landrum's  adjutant  informed  me  that  a 
certain  assistant  surgeon  of  an  Ohio  regiment  had  reported  me  to  Gren- 
eral  Smith  as  doing  guard  duty  very  loosely  a  couple  of  days  before,  and 
he  having  waited  anxiously  for  a  victim,  seemed  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  having  one  to  flay  alive.  Of  course  I  was  quite  charmed  at  the 
prospect,  and  so  glad  I  was  in  the  service  as  a  private ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  soon  reached  Smith's  headquarters.  The  general  was  busy  at  the 
time  with  some  lady  of  Nicholasville,  so  his  adjutant  informed  me,  and 
so  I  told  him  my  story,  how  the  aforementioned  assistant  surgeon  came 
with  his  ambulance  wishing  to  pass  out  at  my  post  to  obtain  supplies 
for  his  sick,  but  not  having  the  right  kind  of  a  pass  I  refused  to  allow 
him  to  do  so.  Being  a  very  pompous  and  conceited  fellow,  he  became 
very  angry,  but  finally  produced  a  pass  signed  by  General  Burbridge, 
which  my  orders  obliged  me  to  respect,  when  I  immediately  permitted 
him  to  pass  out.  His  feathers  had,  however,  been  severely  ruffled,  and 
upon  his  return  in  the  evening,  knowing  there  was  no  re&son  for  halt- 
ing him,  and  knowing  that  the  outer  picket  would  do  so  if  there  was, 
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I  did  not  go  out  of  the  toll-house  as  he  came  dashing  up,  though,  as  I 
was  seated  by  the  open  door,  I  could  look  up  and  down  the  pike  through 
the  windows  situated  for  that  purpose.  With  the  three  or  four  men 
under  my  command  at  the  toll-house,  I  was  eating  supper,  and  my 
musket  was  leaning  against  the  house  just  outside  the  door  and  within 
reach  of  my  hand.  He  suddenly  stopped  his  ambulance,  and  as  I 
stepped  out  the  door  he  attempted  to  seize  my  musket,  but  did  not, 
when  I  invited  him  rather  forcibly  not  to  do  so. 

He  had  reported  to  Greneral  Smith  that  he  found  our  guns  lying  in 
the  road,  and  the  sergeant  and  his  men  at  a  neighboring  house  eating 
supper.  The  staff-officer  informed  me  kindly  that,  while  (xeneral 
Smith  was  often  violent  and  abusive,  he  believed  I  would  come  oat 
all  right  if  I  would  only  keep  cool  and  say  but  little.  At  this  point 
there  were  signs  in  the  inner  room  where  the  general  was  that  the  lady, 
who  had  no  doubt  been  asking  some  favor,  was  abqut  to  depart,  and  so 
one  of  the  staff  ushered  me  into  the  room  just  as  an  elegantly-dressed 
lady  was  being  very  politely  and  affably  bowed  out  by  General  Smith. 
Without  waiting  for  his  form  to  return  to  the  perpendicular  from  his 
last  bow  to  the  lady,  or  for  her  to  be  out  of  hearing,  he  looked  towards 
me  and  growled, — 

"  Who  the are  you  ?" 

"  I  am  Sergeant ,  of  Company ,  One  Hundred  and  Eighth 

Illinois  Volunteers,  ordered  to  report  to  you,  general,^'  I  replied. 

"  Yes,  you ,  you  were  on  duty  down  the  pike  the  other 

day,  and  instead  of  guarding  your  post  you  ran  away,  left  your  guns 

lying  in  the  road,  and ^^  Here  I  endeavored  to  protest  that  what  he 

had  said  was  not  true,  but  was  met  with,  '^Shut  your mouth,  I 

know  all  about  it ;  and  what  should  be  done  with  you  is  not  to  shoot 

you, you,  but  to  hang  you  up  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  sir, 

you .'' 

Once  more  I  attempted  to  explain  the  matter,  but  was  again  roused 
up  by  the  same  string  of  expletives,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
general  was  scienced. 

In  a  few  moments  I  became  used  to  the  explosion,  and  finding  I 
was  unharmed,  soon  learned  to  be  a  listener,  and  let  the  general  do  the 
talking,  as  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  more  than  I  did.  But  at  length  he 
seemed  exhausted,  and  after  a  pause  blurted  out,  '^  What's  your  name, 
and  where  are  you  from  V^  I  answered  him  correctly,  and  then  he 
asked, — 

"  Where  were  you  born  ?" 

"  In  Philadelphia,"  was  my  reply. 

"  The you  were !  so  was  I.     What  part  of  the  city  did  you 

Uve  in  r 

^^  In  the  suburbs  along  the  Schuylkill  River,"  was  the  answer. 

<<  The you  did  I    Know  all  about  the  country  there ;  have  been 
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over  every  foot  of  the  ground.     I  am  sarprised  to  see  a  man  born  in 

Philadelphia  act  the fool"  (here  the  old  trouble  began  to  bubble) 

"  as  you  did, me  if  I  ain't.    How  the did  it  happen  ?" 

After  some  further  conversation  about  Philadelphia,  in  which  I 
managed  to  get  in  my  side  of  the  story,  he  said,  ^'  Well,  sergeant,  go  to 
your  raiment ;"  and  that  ended  this  trouble. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich, 
but  in  this  particular  instance  it  seemed  to  be  a  good  thing  to  have  had 
Philadelphia  for  a  birthplace.  I  met  General  Smith  a  year  or  so 
later,  and  after  I  had  received  my  shoulder-straps,  but  he  failed  to 
recognize  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  in  me. 

Here  our  chase  of  Kirby  Smith  terminated,  and  as  Grant's  march 
through  Mississippi  and  Sherman's  attack  up  the  Yazoo  were  already 
in  course  of  preparation,  our  division  was  started  for  Louisville,  through 
Lexington  and  Frankfort.  As  we  marched  through  Lexington  what 
a  royal  greeting  we  received  from  hundreds  of  ladies  assembled,  who 
gave  us  flowers  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  until  we  were  convinced 
that  not  all  the  fair  sex  in  Kentucky  could  be  claimed  by  the  rebels. 
As  we  had  quite  a  strong  glee  club  in  our  regiment,  we  greeted  them 
with  all  the  patriotic  airs  then  current,  and  the  welkin  was  made  to  re- 
sound with  "  Rally  Bound  the  Flag,  Boys,"  "  John  Brown's  Body," 
'^  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  etc.  Of  this  reception  we  shall  ever  cherish  a 
grateful  remembrance.  But  hasten  towards  Louisville  we  must,  and  as 
we  moved  rapidly  over  tlie  Kentucky  pikes  we  could  not  help  wishing 
our  Eastern  armies  had  such  roads  for  their  operations  about  Richmond. 

Arriving  at  Louisville,  we  embarked  about  November  20  upon  a 
steamer  and  started  south.  As  we  did  not  remain  at  Cairo,  we  knew 
we  were  about  to  go  to  Memphis,  and  perhaps  V icksburg,  and  therefore 
soon  face  grim  war  in  earnest.  We  landed  at  Memphis  and  encamped 
there  nearly  a  month,  when  with  a  large  force  under  the  command  of 
Sherman,  all  on  board  steamers,  we  started  down  the  river,  our  desti- 
nation Vicksburg,  while  Grant  was  thundering  down  the  centre  of  the 
State,  when  we  hoped  to  take  the  city  between  two  fires. 

S.  J.  BUMSTEAD. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  NORDENFELT  SUBMARINE  BOAT} 

The  qaestiou  of  submarine  warfare  has  been  before  the  public  for 
many  years^  the  practical  start  having  been  made  during  the  American 
war,  1862-63,  when  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  defend 
ports  by  means  of  submarine  boats,  carrying  their  own  crews,  as  well 
as  more  or  less  satisfactory  attempts  to  defend  ports  by  means  of  fixed 
and  floating  submarine  mines.  The  latter  are,  to-day,  adopted  by 
almost  all  maritime  powers ;  but  the  former  have  not  been  adopted  by 
any  power,  though  several  systems  have  been  tried,  especially  by  the 
United  States  and  by  Russia.  Early  in  the  present  year  an  American 
inventor  offered  to  lay  before  our  government  complete  designs  of  a 
submarine  boat  on  payment  of  the  modest  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds, — an  offer  which  was,  of  course,  immediately  declined  with 
thanks.  Mr.  T.  Nordenfelt  went  to  work  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 
A  submarine  boat  was  commenced  at  his  works  in  Stockholm  as  early 
as  1882,  and  after  nearly  three  years  of  experiments  and  modifications, 
and  after  his  boat  had  run  on  its  own  keel,  and  without  towage,  from 
Stockholm,  via  Gothenburg,  to  Landskrona,  in  the  Danish  Sound,  he.in- 
vited  the  governments  of  all  maritime  powers  to  send  commissions  to  at- 
tend his  first  official  trials,  at  the  same  time  laying  before  our  government, 
without  any  remuneration,  the  photographs  and  description,  as  well  as 
the  drawings  of  a  submarine  boat,  actually  built  and  ready  for  trial. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  Danish  and  Swedish  newspapers,  whose 
correspondents  attended  the  whole  of  the  trials ;  and  as  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  have  their  reports  checked  by  other  gentlemen 
present,  we  now  give  a  more  complete  account  of  the  four  days'  ex- 
periments than  can  be  gathered  from  the  telegrams  and  partial  re- 
ports which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  press ;  and  our 
object  in  doing  so  is  not  to  recommend  submarine  boats  in  general, 
nor  to  praise  the  Nordenfelt  boat,  as  these  important  questions  must  be 
seriously  studied  by  the  responsible  representatives  of  this  and  of  other 
nations,  but  to  enable  our  readers  to  see  all  the  facts  hitherto  ascer- 
tained, so  as  to  bring  the  question  of  submarine  boats  out  of  the  nebu- 
lous which  enables  inventors  to  ask  enormous  sums  of  money  for  ideas 
or  designs,  and  which  would  throw  upon  the  governments  the  onus  and 
the  loss  of  time  of  preliminary  experiments.  In  the  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  trials  received  by  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Nordenfelt  indicated 
that  the  speed  of  the  first  boat  would  probably  not  meet  all  require- 
ments, for  instance,  such  as  the  defense  of  open  coasts,  where  long  runs 
on  the  surface  may  be  necessary  before  the  boat  would  be  required  to 
descend  for  the  attack,  and  the  description  showed  how  greater  speed 

^  Heprinted  from  Tht  Army  and  Navy  Gazette^  London,  England,  October  10, 1885. 
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could  be  easily  attained  by  increasing  the  length  and  the  steam-power 
of  the  boat. 

On  September  21^  when  the  oi&cers  composing  the  commissions 
reached  Landskrona,  Commander  Fawkes,  R.N.y  came  over  from  Den- 
mark to  announce  that  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  imperial 
and  royal  guests  at  Fredensborg,  proposed  to  be  present  at  the  first  trials 
on  the  following  day.  Several  hours  were  spent  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  21st,  all  the  officers  present  inspecting  the  machinery  and  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  boat;  and  in  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Nordenfelt, 
during  which  he  explained  that  he  did  not  presume  to  say  that  a  first 
boat  built  on  a  new  system  could  possibly  be  considered  perfect  in  every 
detail,  as  more  experience  would  no  doubt  lead  to  improvements,  but 
that  he  claimed  to  prove  by  the  week's  trials  that  his  system  was  prac- 
tical and  useful  more  especially  on  the  following  points:  (1)  That  the 
boat  was  especially  handy  and  easy  to  steer;  (2)  that  the  crew  could 
live  on  board  without  inconvenience  from  heat  or  foul  air,  while  the 
boat  was  hermetically  closed  for  such  periods  as  may  be  desirable  in 
war;  (3)  that  there  were  no  explosives,  compressed  gases,  or  fluids 
on  board  which  might  disturb  the  confidence  of  the  crew,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  motor,  as  well  as  all  other  details,  were  based  upon  tried 
and  generally  acknowledged  principles ;  (4)  that  when  submerged  the 
boat  was  kept  below  the  surface  by  horizontal  screws  independent  of 
the  main  shaft  and  engine,  so  that  if  any  accident  were  to  happen  to 
the  mechanical  agents  which  held  the  boat  below  water,  the  buoyancy, 
which  was  always  kept  constant  ailer  the  boat  was  submerged,  would 
at  once  bring  her  to  the  surface,  besides  which  eight  tons  of  water 
could  in  a  few  minutes  be  blown  out  of  the  boat  by  high-steam  pressure, 
so  as  to  enable  the  crew  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  escape  from  the  boat 
in  case  of  any  serious  leakage ;  (5)  that  the  boat  when  moving  under 
water  would  always  be  kept  horizontal  and  on  an  even  keel  by  means 
of  horizontal  rudders  acting  automatically  whenever  the  boat  might 
show  an  inclination  downwards  fore  or  aft;  (6)  J;hat  the  boat  was 
especially  stifi^,  as  in  addition  to  the  low  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
machinery,  fuel,  and  water,  she  carried  seven  tons  of  lead  in  the  bilge; 
(7)  that  her  tendency  to  roll  was  slight  when  above  water,  and  hardly 
appreciable  when  awash,  so  that  only  the  cupola  appeared  above  the  sur- 
face (when  below  the  action  of  the  waves,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no 
rolling  whatever) ;  (8)  that  her  depth  below  the  surface  could  be  con- 
trolled not  only  by  the  crew,  but  by  an  automatic  arrangement  set  for 
any  desired  depth,  by  which  the  boat  cannot  sink  below  such  depth,  and 
cannot  rise  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  above  such  depth  until  the  crew 
desires  again  to  rise  to  the  surface ;  and  (9)  that  the  stored  heat  could 
give  off  sufficient  steam  when  submerged,  for  submarine  attacks  in  war ; 
and  that  the  boat  when  on  the  surface  could  run  out  from  port  to  any 
reasonable  distance  at  which  it  may  be  desired  to  make  submarine  attacks. 
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How  far  the  experiments  have  proved  these  claims^  it  is,  of  coarse,  for 
the  officers  to  decide  who  attended  the  trials,  bat  we  shall  not  be  gain- 
said when  we  state  that  the  main  principles  were  satisfactorilj  proved. 

On  September  22  the  commission  of  officers  were  on  board  the 
Swedish  ganboat  '^  Edda/'  and  the  Swedish  and  Danish  marine  minis- 
ters attended  on  board  their  respective  Admiralty  yachts,  the  ^  Hing'' 
and  the  ^' Diana,"  while  a  large  nnmber  of  Danish  naval  officers  attended 
on  board  the  Danish  gunboat  ^'  Marstrand."  After  these  vessels  had 
formed  line  with  the  '^Osborne,"  the  submarine  boat  advanced  and 
retired  first  with  part  of  her  turtle-back  showing  above  water  in  the 
position  she  would  be  when  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy;  then  the  same 
evolutions  were  gone  through  when  the  submarine  boat  showed  only 
the  cupola  above  the  surface,  the  position  she  would  occupy  when  at 
long  range  from  an  enemy's  vessel.  After  this,  the  submarine  boat 
disappeared  altogether  below,  and  without  moving  forwards  went  op  to 
the  surface  and  disappeared  again  four  times,  the  last  time  remaining 
submerged  for  over  five  minutes  at  a  depth  stated  to  have  been  sixteen 
feet  below  the  surface.  A  mishap  had  occurred  earlier  in  the  day  before 
the  commencement  of  the  experiments,  when  a  tug  steamer  ran  against 
the  boat  and  bent  her  horizontal  rudder,  in  consequence  of  whidi  it 
was  not  considered  advisable  to  advance  below  water.  This,  however, 
was  done  on  the  following  Friday,  as  stated  below,  after  the  rudders 
had  been  again  straightened.  The  sea  was  very  rough,  so  that  every 
wave  went  clean  over  the  cupola,  and  the  Berlingske  Tidende  states  that 
the  gale  on  the  previous  night  was  more  severe  than  any  experienced  in 
those  parts  for  six  years.  Still,  the  submarine  boat  showed  its  handi- 
ness  for  steering  by  going  round  the ''  Osborne"  close  to  her,  passii^  on 
one  side  between  the  "  Osborne"  and  the  "  Edda,"  and  on  the  other 
side  between  the  "  Osborne"  and  the  "  Diana."  The  boat  returned  to 
Landskrona,  after  the  crew  had  been  closed  up  inside  the  boat  for  more 
than  three  hours  without  any  inconvenience,  the  crew  coming  ashore  as 
soon  as  the  boat  returned  to  port. 

On  September  23  the  submarine  boat  made  a  surface  run,  followed 
by  the  "  Edda,"  "  Diana,"  and  "  Ring,"  to  near  Elsinore  and  back, 
together  between  nineteen  and  twenty  miles,  at  a  speed  of  somewhat 
less  than  eight  knots,  the  sea  being  still  rough,  but  not  so  rough  as  on 
the  previous  day.  The  boat  was  covered  in,  without  any  funnel,  bot 
with  the  fire  going  all  the  time,  air  being  supplied  by  forced  dranght 
from  the  outer  air ;  the  turtle-back  could  hardly  be  seen  at  all,  but  the 
square  coping  which  held  the  cupola  threw  a  shade  which  was  seen 
at  a  considerable  distance*  it  was  proposed  to  make  this  coping  less 
visible  by  building  it  round,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  lines  of  the  turtle- 
back.  On  the  24th,  the  submarine  boat  did  not  leave  the  port,  as 
the  damaged  rudders  were  not  ready,  but  most  of  the  officers  again 
inspected  the  interior  of  the  boat,  and  asked  for  such  explanations  as 
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to  the  machinery  and  appliances  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  two 
previous  days'  experiments.  On  September  26  the  sea  was  calm^ 
and  the  rudders  having  been  repaired,  the  submarine  boat  put  to  sea, 
again  accompanied  by  the  commissions  on  board  the  ''  Edda/'  the 
gunboat  proceeding  to  a  point  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  boat.  The  latter  then  made  an  attack  against  the  tug 
"  Svea/'  which  was  some  five  hundred  yards  abeam  of  the  "  Edda.'' 
This  attack  was  meant  to  illustrate  what  would  be  done  in  war,  and 
the  attack  was  made  diagonally  so  that  the  commissions  could  judge  of 
the  distances  covered  by  the  boat  while  advancing  under  water  when 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  boat  When  starting  the  boat  was 
on  the  surface,  and  while  advancing  she  slowly  descended,  so  that 
when  about  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  yards  from  the  ''  Svea," 
only  half  the  cupola  (some  nine  inches)  would  be  seen  above  water. 
At  this  level  she  advanced  until  about  one  thousand  yards  from 
the  '^  Svea,"  when  she  descended  entirely  under  the  surface  and  ad- 
vanced altogether  unseen  for  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  yards, 
which  occupied  four  and  a  half  minutes.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  the  boat  rose  to  the  surface  and  descended  again  four  times 
while  still  advancing,  until  within  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
'^  Svea,''  a  supposed  certain  striking  distance  for  any  Whitehead,  when 
the  boat  came  to  the  surface  and  turned  round;  the  crew,  opening 
up  the  cupola,  came  outside,  and  the  experiments  were  finished.  On 
this  day,  the  submarine  boat,  when  on  the  surface,  and  also  when  only 
the  cupola  showed,  could  be  distinctly  seen,  as  the  sea  was  calm,  like  a 
mirror  under  strong  sunshine,  thus  indicating  that  such  attacks  should 
be  made  preferably  in  the  dusk  or  in  mist  or  rain,  when  the  sea  is  calm, 
or  else  when  there  is  a  ripple  on  the  sea  or  in  rough  weather.  During 
this  day's  run  the  boat  was  managed  by  only  two  men,  the  commander 
and  the  stoker ;  the  engineer,  having  hurt  his  arm  when  firing  up  in 
the  morning,  could  not  work  that  day.  The  '^Edda"  afterwards 
brought  all  the  foreign  officers  back  to  Copenhagen. 

After  these  trials,  our  government  should  have  little  hesitation  in 
at  all  events  getting  the  first  offer,  if  not  at  once  purchasing  this  boat, 
supposing,  of  course,  that  Mr«  Nordenfelt's  terms  are  not  too  high, 
which,  from  the  fair  and  favorable  manner  in  which  he  has  hitherto 
proceeded,  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  principal  object  attained  is 
secrecy  of  locomotion,  and  all  recent  experiments  in  torpedo  warfare 
have  shown  that  it  is  just  the  difficulty  which  an  assailant  experiences 
in  getting  near  enough  unperceived  to  discharge  his  projectile  with  any- 
thing like  certainty  of  hitting,  that  militates  most  against  the  success 
of  his  attempt.  If  future  trials  give  as  satisfactory  results,  it  does  not 
seem  too  much  to  say  that  the  question  of  making  a  harbor,  a  river 
mouth,  or  a  narrow  strait  impr^nable  is  nearly  solved,  while  efficient 
coast  defense  is  within  practical  attainment. 
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INDIAN  WARS  IN  TEXAS. 

V. 

OuB  Indian  Affaibs  dubing  Lamab's  Administbation  (Con- 
tinued).—1 840-41. 

1840.  Lamar^s  Indian  Potict/  on  the  Wane — Fight  in  the  Qmncil-Hause^ 
San  Antonio, — So  long  as  metnorj  holds  her  seat  will  the  earlj  settlera 
of  Texas  remember  the  eventful  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing. 
Forced  to  participate  in  a  crael  and  anwanton  war  of  extermination 
and  expulsion  against  the  numerous  tribes  and  bands  of  aborigines  then 
occupying  the  country,  our  ever-ready  minute-men,  realizing  that  their 
efforts  to  chastise  the  Indians  only  served  to  exasperate  the  enemy  to 
more  desperate  and  determined  plans  for  revenge,  now  began  to  advo- 
cate a  more  plausible  and  pacific  policy.  But  the  strife  had  been  com- 
menced. Eternal  hatred  had  been  engendered  between  the  two  raoea 
The  fire  of  extermination  had  been  kindled,  and  with  Lamar  to  heap 
on  faggots  of  well-prepared  fuel,  it  was  not  easy  to  extingaish  the 
already  well-developed  and  fast-spreading  flames ;  hence  the  strife  con- 
tinued. The  hostile  movements  of  the  previous  year  had  only  served 
to  exasperate  thousands  of  savages — many  of  whom  lived  high  ap  on 
the  head-waters  of  the  Texan  rivers,  and  whom,  it  is  said,  had  never 
seen  the  face  of  the  white  man^ — against  all  Texas,  thus  imperiling  many 
of  the  lower  or  interior  settlements  which  had  heretofore  enjoyed  peace 
and  security  for  several  years.  And  now  that  the  Cherokees  had  been 
effectually  expelled  and  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the'Texans,  the 
long-dreaded  and  most  dangerous  foes,  the  Comanches,  became  more 
hostile  and  troublesome,  frequently  making  murderous  forays  into  the 
settlements,  stealing  horses  and  carrying  off  many  women  and  children 
captives. 

Early  in  1840  several  prominent  Comanche  chiefs  sent  a  message 
in  to  Captain  Karns,  whose  headquarters  was  at  San  Antonio,  to  Ae 
effect  that  they  wished  to  deliver  up  some  white  captives,  and  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  peace.    They  were  willingly  granted  this  privilege,  and 

1  Yoakum,  toI.  ii.  p.  281. 
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were  requested  to  come  id,  and  bring  with  them  all  the  prisoners  thej 
held.* 

On  the  19th  day  of  March,  sixty-five  Comanches,  including  chiefs, 
warriors,  women,  and  children,  came  into  San  Antonio,  as  previously 
agreed  upon,  to  treat  for  peace.  At  the  time  this  meeting  was  agreed 
upon,  more  than  a  month  previous,  the  Indians  had  faithfully  prom- 
ised to  bring  in  thirteen  prisoners,  whom  they  had  previously  captured 
and  were  holding  as  hostages.  They,  however,  brought  in  only  one 
little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Lockhart.  Twelve  chiefs,  leaders  of 
the  deputation,  were  met  by  our  commissioners,  Colonel  W.  G.  Cook 
and  Greneral  H.  D.  McLeod,  assisted  by  an  interpreter,  all  of  whom 
had  been  duly  appointed  and  instructed  by  President  Lamar  in  the 
government  house,  as  it  was  called.  The  question  was  at  once  put 
to  the  Indians,  "  Where  are  the  prisoners  you  were  to  bring?"  Muk- 
warrah,  the  chief  who  had  made  the  promise  at  the  former  talk,  replied, 
"  We  have  brought  the  only  one  we  had ;  the  others  are  with  other 
tribes."  This  statement  was  known  to  be  false,  from  the  statement  of 
Miss  Lockhart,  who  said  that  she  had  seen  several  prisoners  at  the 
camp  only  a  few  days  previous,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  her 
captors  to  get  a  high  ransom  for  her,  as  well  as  each  of  the  others,  by 
bringing  them  in  one  at  a  time.  A  pause  now  ensued  in  the  council, 
for  about  a  minute,  when  Mukwarrah  inquired  how  they  liked  his 
answer.  To  this  the  commissioners  made  no  reply,  but  immediately 
sent  word  to  Captain  Howard  to  bring  his  company  of  rangers  into  the 
council-room.  When  the  men  entered  the  room,  the  terms  upon  which 
peace  was  to  have  been  made — i.e.,  that  they  would  return  all  the  white 
captives — were  explained  to  the  chiefs.  The  interpreter  was  told  to  in- 
form them  that  they  would  be  held  as  hostages  until  the  other  prisoners 
were  brought  in.  The  interpreter  at  first  refused  to  tell  them,  as  he 
said  they  would  instantly  fight.  But  the  commissioners  insisted,  and, 
placing  himself  near  the  door,  he  told  them  and  left.  As  he  had  said, 
the  chiefs  instantly  drew  their  bows  and  arrows  and  prepared  for  a 
fight.  One  of  them  started  towards  the  door  in  which  Captain  Howard 
was  standing,  and,  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  escape,  the  captain  re- 
ceived a  severe  stab  with  a  knife  before  he  succeeded  in  killing  his 
antagonist.  A  general  fight  now  ensued,  in  which  all  participated,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children.  A  powerful  chief  attacked  Colonel 
Mathew  Caldwell  ("Old  Paint"),*  who  happened  to  be  unarmed.     He 

*  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

*  Captain  Caldwell  received  the  sobriquet  of  "  Old  Paint"  from  the  fact  of  his 
naturally  dark  hair,  whiskers,  and  beard  being  covered  with  large  white  spots.  In 
Texas  and  the  Southwest  a  horse  or  other  animal  which  is  spotted  is  called  a 
*< paint."  Captain  Caldwell  was  an  old  backswoodsman,  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
flicta  almost  innumerable  with  the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  and  was  what  is  termed 
in  the  Yankee  vernacular  a  genuine  "  Texican"  and  '^  Injin"  fighter.  He  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Texas.    He  was  also  one  of  the 
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defended  himself  with  rocks  until  a  ranger  shot  the  Indian.  In  an 
adjoining  room  to  that  in  which  the  council  was  held,  a  Mr.  Morgan 
was  attacked  hy  two  stalwart  Comanches^  and,  after  a  hard  straggle, 
he  succeeded  in  slaying  them  both.  Lieutenant  Dunningham  was  a^ 
tacked  and  killed  hy  a  squaw,  who  shot  an  arrow  entirely  through  his 
body.  The  genial  Judge  Thompson,  who  was  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  amusing  himself  by  setting  up  pieces  of  money  for  the  little 
Comanche  boys  to  shoot  at,  was  fatally  pierced  by  an  arrow  before  he 
was  aware  of  danger.  Judge  Hood  was  killed  in  the  council-hooae. 
Colonel  Lysander  Wells  rode  into  the  plaza  just  as  the  fight  com- 
menced. An  infuriated  savage  at  once  vaulted  on  behind  him,  and 
endeavored  to  unhorse  him.  Failing  in  this,  he  tried  to  guide  the 
horse  out  of  the  plaza.  The  colonel  now  attempted  to  draw  his  pistol, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  vicelike  grip  of  his  unwelcome  companion. 
Finally,  after  circling  around  the  plaza  several  times,  the  Indian  was 
shot  by  a  soldier,  and  Wells  was  relieved  from  his  awkward  predica- 
ment. 

The  Indians  fought  desperately  until  a  company  of  rangers,  under 
Captain  Redd,  advanced  and  forced  them  to  take  shelter  in  a  stone 
house  some  dii^tance  from  the  plaza,  where  they  were  pursued  and 
forced  to  again  retreat  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here  the 
fight  was  again  renewed,  and  it  continued  until  all  the  warriors,  thirty- 
two  in  number,  together  with  three  women  and  two  children,  were 
killed.  Twenty-seven  women  and  children  and  two  old  men  were 
taken  prisoners..  The  loss  of  the  Texans  was  seven  killed  and  eight 
wounded.*  One  of  the  squaws  was  now  dispatched  by  Colonel  Fisher, 
the  officer  in  command,  to  inform  the  Comanches  that  he  was  willing 
to  exchange  prisoners.  After  a  few  days'  absence  the  squaw  returned, 
bringing  two  white  captives  and  four  or  five  Mexicans,  and  proposed 
to  exchange  them  for  her  own  people,  and  pay  the  difference  in  horses. 
She  was  informed  by  the  officer  that  all  the  white  captives  must  be 
brought  in,  and  not  until  then  would  her  kindred  be  released.  To 
this  proposition  the  Comanches  finally  agreed,  and  the  prisoners  were 
exchanged.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  Indians,  who  hung 
around  San  Antonio  in  small  parties,  brooding  over  their  loss.  The 
killing  of  so  many  of  their  chiefs  and  warriors  was  a  severe  stroke, 
and  they  were  determined  to  have  revenge.  At  length  they  retired  to 
their  homes,  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Texan  rivers,  to  make 
preparations  for  an  invasion  into  the  settlements. 

men  who  accompanied  the  Santa  F6  expedition.  Through  the  influence  of  friends 
he  was  soon  afterwards  released,  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Gonzales.  On  the 
invasion  of  Texas  hy  General  Wall,  in  1842,  he  recruited  a  company,  and  defeated 
the  Mexicans  at  the  Salado.  The  following  winter  he  died,  much  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

«  Official  report  of  Colonel  Hugh  McLeod  to  President  Lamar,  March  20, 1840. 
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The  necessary  preparations  were  soon  completed,  and  a  large  and 
exasperated  war-party  of  Comanches  were  on  the  war-path,  determined 
upon  having  revenge.  But  let  us  see  how  well  they  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  their  purpose. 

The  Comanche  Invasion. — On  the  night  of  August  4,  a  large 
body  of  l)etween  four  and  five  hundred  mounted  Comanche  warriors 
passed  down  through  the  settlements,  going  south,  their  trail  crossing 
Plum  Creek,  near  McClure's  Hill,  in  Caldwell  County.  It  was  im- 
mediately discovered,  and  the  news  sent  to  Gonzales  by  the  6th.' 
Couriers  were  dispatched  with  all  haste  to  the  settlements  on  the  La- 
vaca and  Guadalupe  Rivers,  to  give  warning  of  the  approaching 
danger.*  A  company  of  twenty-four  men  was  immediately  raised  by 
Captain  Ben  McCulloch,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  depredating  In- 
dians, who  had  passed  rapidly  down  and  surrounded  Victoria,  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th,  before  the  citizens  were  aware  that  Indians  were  in 
the  settlements.  Hastily  arming  themselves,  the  inhabitants  made  a 
most  heroic  defense,  causing  the  Indians  to  retreat  without  doing  any 
serious  damages,  except  burning  a  few  houses  on  the  outskirts,  and  car- 
rying off  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Indians  returned,  making  a  second  at- 
tack on  the  town ;  but'the  citizens  were  better  prepared  to  give  fight, 
and,  after  a  short  skirmish,  the  Indians  again  retired,  after  having  set 
one  or  two  houses  on  fire.  Not  succeeding  so  well  as  they  expected, 
the  disapi)ointed  warriors  now  left  Victoria,  crossing  the  Guadalupe 
and  committing  several  murders  and  robberies  on  their  way  to  Linn- 
ville,  a  small  village  or  trading-point  of  only  five  or  six  houses,  on 
Lavaca  Bay.  They  entered  that  place  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.^ 
At  this  time  most  of  the  men  were  absent  from  the  village.  The  re- 
mainder, on  seeing  the  enemy  approaching  in  such  large  numbers,  sup- 
posed them  to  be  a  caravan  of  Mexican  traders  (who  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  place)  until  they  had  entered  the  village,  which  they 
did  riding  at  full  speed,  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon.  Three  families 
fled  to  the  bay,  taking  refuge  in  a  small  sail  vessel  which  happened  to 
be  anchored  in  the  harbor  near  by.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  were  less 
fortunate,  and  were  intercepted  while  endeavoring  to  reach  the  vessel. 
Among  others.  Major  Watts,  collector  of  customs,  was  shot  and  killed, 
and  his  wife  taken  prisoner.  The  victorious  Comanches  remained  at 
this  place  until  dark,  burning  the  houses  one  by  one,  and  destroying 
such  property  as  they  did  not  wish  to  carry  away,  such  as  cattle,  etc. 
At. dark  they  returned,  carrying  away  with  them  a  number  of  horses 

»  Letter  of  W.  D.  Miller,  August  17,  1840. 

*  Among  the  couriers  who  was  most  prominent  in  warning  the  settlers  of  the 
approaching  danger  was  that  venerable  old  Texan,  Z.  N.  Horrell.  See  '*  Flowers 
and  Fruits  in  the  Wilderness,"  p.  127. 

*  Texas  Sentinel^  September  19,  1840. 
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and  much  other  valuable  booty.  The  number  of  warriors  engaged  in 
the  attacks  on  Victoria  and  the  sacking  of  Linnville  was  reckoned  to 
be  about  four  hundred.*  They  killed  at  Gronzales  and  Linnville  and 
along  their  trail  between  the  two  places  twenty-one  persons,  and  took 
one  lady,  Mrs.  Watts,  prisoner,  besides  carrying  off  a  lai^  eabaUada 
of  valuable  horses  and  a  considerable  amount  of  goods.* 

TTie  Battle  of  Plum  Oreek. — The  news  of  these  outrages  spread 
rapidly  over  the  country,  and  the  people  promptly  rallied  under  thdr 
favorite  leaders  to  intercept  the  enemy. 

The  company  that  left  Gronzales  under  Ben  McCulloch  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th,  as  before  stated,  was  reinforced  on  the  following 
day  by  thirty-six  men  from  the  Lavaca,  near  Lagrange,  and  sixty-five 
more  from  Quero  and  other  immediate  points.**  The  entire  company 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  rangers,  all  under  the  command 
of  McCulloch,  arrived  at  Victoria  just  at  sunset  on  the  8th.  Here 
they  learned  more  fully  of  the  attacks  made  on  Victoria,  and  of  the 
fate  which  had  befallen  the  neighboring  village  of  Linnville,  and  of 
the  depredations  that  had  been  committed  along  the  course  of  the 
invaders.  Fearing  that  the  same  scenes  would  be  enacted  at  other  un- 
protected points,  they  continued  their  march  with  quickened  steps  until 
midnight,  when  they  encamped  on  the  Casa  Blanca.  At  break  of  day 
they  resumed  their  march,  going  down  that  stream  until  about  noon, 
when  they  discovered  the  foe.  A  short  skirmish  at  onoe  ensued,  and, 
after  having  four  or  five  of  their  number  killed,  the  Indians  retreated 
northward,  retracing  the  trail  which  they  had  come  down.  The  Texans 
had  one  man  killed  and  perhaps  one  or  two  slightly  wounded.  The 
Texans  were  anxious  for  a  fight,^  but  the  Indians  seemed  inclined  to 
avoid  a  regular  engagement,  and  as  they  were  well  mounted  on  fresh 
horses,  while  those  of  the  Texans  were  worn  down  and  exhausted  by 
the  long  and  fatiguing  journey  which  they  had  been  subjected  to,  il 
was  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  retreating  redskins.  However, 
the  rangers  continued  the  pursuit,  having  received  another  company  of 
rangers,  under  Captain  Owen,  from  Texana.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th 
they  again  came  up  with  the  Comanches,  and  found  them  drawn  up 
in  battle  array  on  the  top  of  an  elevated  position.  As  the  Texaiis 
advanced  within  gunshot  the  Indians  hastily  fled,  leaving  all  their 
valuable  booty  which  they  had  previously  secured,  and  which  impeded 
their  flight,  besides  killing  many  of  the  stolen  horses  whicii  they  could 
not  carry  away  with  them."  It  was  now  evident  that  the  Indians 
would  not  fight  unless  they  were  forced  to  do  so,  and,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  Captain  Ben  McCulloch  immediately  dispatched  messages  by 
fleet  couriers  to  the  settlements  on  the  Colorado  and  Quadalupe  Rivers, 
asking  for  reinforcements  to  meet  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Good's, 

8  William  H.  WatU,  to  the  editor  of  the  Qazette,  August,  1840. 

•  Yoakum,  vol  ii.  p.  801.  "  Ibid.  "  Ibid.,  p.  802.  »  Ibid. 
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on  Plam  Creek.^'  This  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Marcos,  was  at 
that  time  somewhat  beyond  the  settlements,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  Indians  would  there  make  a  halt.  The  company  under  McCuIIoch, 
after  following  the  enemy  to  McClure's  Hill,  turned  into  Goneales  to 
rest  their  horses,  get  supplies,  and  await  the  coming  of  new  forces.** 
The  task  of  raising  reinforcements  was  performed  with  that  wonderibl 
<^elerity  which  was  always  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  that  hardy  class 
of  pioneers  who  so  nobly  and  self-sacrificingly  redeemed  the  wilds  of 
Texas  from  savage  ownership. 

The  news  of  the  ^'  Comanche  invasion^'  had  spread  rapidly  through 
the  di£krent  settlements,  and  the  desired  volunteers  were  soon  on  their 
way,  making  forced  marches  to  the  point  of  interoeption.  Captain  M. 
Caldwell  with  thirty-seven  men,  Captain  Ward  with  twenty-two  men, 
and  Captain  Bird  with  twenty-five  more,  reached  the  designated  place 
of  rendezvous  on  the  llth.^  Gteneral  Felix  Houston  arrived  on  the 
same  day,  and  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  command  of  the  entire 
forces.  Later  in  the  same  day  Colonel  Burleson  arrived  with  a  force 
of   one  hundred  men  under  Captains  Randall  James,  William  A. 

("  Big  Foot")  Wallace,  Jack  Hays,  Henry  McCulloch,  and Har- 

diman,  making  in  all  a  force  of  two  hundred  men.^*  Houston  had 
previously  sent  out  spies,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  they  returned 
with  the  information  that  they  had  discovered  the  enemy  at  the  fork  of 
Plum  Creek,  near  the  present  locality  of  Lockhart,  and  that  they  were 
posted  and  ready  for  a  fight.  All  was  now  activity,  and  the  forces  were 
soon  on  the  march,  eager  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  However, 
Houston  was  very  cautious,  and  did  not  come  up  with  them  until 
the  night  of  the  17th,  and  that,  too,  without  letting  the  watchful  Co- 
manches  discover  his  presence.  Early  the  next  morning,  and  just  as 
the  Indians  had  started  their  pack-horses,  and  were  preparing  to  leave 
this  place  for  a  more  distant  point,  they  were  confronted  by  the  Texans. 
The  Indians,  seeing  that  they  were  confronted  and  surrounded,  hastily 
made  preparations  for  action.  Their  right  occupied  a  strip  of  timber, 
while  their  line  extended  to  the  left  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  prairie. 
General  Houston  now  dismounted  his  men,  and,  stationing  them  at 
difierent  points,  commenced  a  random  fire ;  but  the  Indians  were  dis- 
posed to  delay  the  engagement  in  order  that  they  might  drive  their 

^  Among  otherSi  McOuUoch  sent  a  message  to  Colonel  Burleson,  which  read 
about  as  follows : 

<*GeneraL| — The  Indians  have  sacked  and  burned  the  town  of  Linnville; 
carried  off  several  prisoners.  We  made  a  draw-flght  with  them  at  Casa  Blanca ; 
could  not  stop  them.  We  want  to  fight  them  before  they  get  to  the  mountains. 
We  have  sent  expressmen  up  the  Guadalupe. 

(Signed)  «*  Ben  McCulloch." 

>*  Yoakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  802.  »  Ibid. 

^  Felix  Houston's  official  report,  August  12,  1840. 
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pack-horses  ahead,  and  thus  save  their  spoils  should  they  be  defeated. 
During  this  delay  one  of  the  most  daring  chiefs  performed  many  won* 
derful  exhibitions  of  skill  and  horsemanship,  such  as  none  but  a  gm* 
uine  Comanche  Indian — who  it  is  said  are  the  most  expert  eques- 
trians in  the  world — could  accomplish.  The  several  chiefs,  arrayed  in 
all  the  splendor  and  gaudiness  of  savage  ingenuity  and  taste,  and 
mounted  on  splendid  American  steeds,  would  bound  over  the  open 
space  between  the  hostile  lines  with  great  dexterity  and  rapidity.  But 
notwithstanding  the  quickness  and  precision  with  which  they  rode, 
several  of  them  were  seen  to  fall.  According  to  a  previous  agreem^it 
the  rangers  were  to  wait  for  the  Indians  in  the  retreat  to  get  beyond 
the  timber  before  they  were  to  make  a  general  attack.  The  ruse  of  the 
Indians  was  now  discovered.  The  Texans  advanced,  and  as  the  enemy 
was  disposed  to  retreat.  General  Houston  ordered  Burleson,  with  the 
right  wing,  to  move  around  the  point  of  the  woods  occupied  by  a  large 
body  of  the  Comanches.  At  the  same  time  he  directed  Caldwell,  with 
the  left  wing,  to  charge  into  the  woods.  These  movements  were  exe- 
cuted in  gallant  style.  The  Indians  immediately  began  howling  like 
wolves,  and  there  was  a  general  stampede,  the  enemy  scattering  in  dif- 
ferent directions  and  abandoning  all  their  plunder  and  stolen  horses. 
The  weather  was  very  dry,  and  the  dust  so  thick  that  the  parties  could 
see  each  other  but  a  short  distance.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  Indians 
were  killed  before  they  could  retreat.  Being  unable  to  carry  off  the 
white  prisoners,  and  not  wishing  them  to  escape,  they  shot  them  just  as 
they  were  retreating.  Mrs.  Crosby,  taken  from  near  Victoria,  was  killed ; 
Mrs.  Watts  was  found  with  an  arrow  in  her  breast.'^  After  several 
efforts  and  much  suffering  the  arrow  was  withdrawn,  and  the  lady  re- 
covered and  lived  many  years  afberwards.  She  died  in  1878,  while 
keeping  the  San  Antonio  House,  in  Port  Lavaca.^   During  the  retreat 

^T  Z.  N.  Morrell,  who  participated  in  this  engagement,  was  the  first  to  discover 
Mrs.  Watts  and  the  other  captives  whom  the  Indians  had  killed.  He  says,  ''Just 
as  the  retreat  commenced  I  heard  the  scream  of  a  female  voice  in  a  bunch  of  bushes 
close  by.  Approaching  the  spot,  I  discovered  a  lady  endeavoring  to  pull  an  arrow 
out  that  was  lodged  firmly  in  her  breast.  This  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Watts,  whose 
husband  was  killed  at  Linnville.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Gonzales,  was  at  once  summoned 
to  the  spot.  Near  by  me  I  soon  discovered  a  white  woman  and  a  negro  woman, 
both  dead.  These  were  all  shot  with  arrows  when  the  howl  was  raised  and  the 
retreat  commenced.  While  the  doctor  was  approaching  I  succeeded  in  loosing  her 
hands  from  the  arrow.  The  dress  and  flesh  on  each  side  of  the  arrow  were  cut  and 
an  efibrt  was  made  to  extract  it.  The  poor  sufferer  seized  the  doctor's  hand  and 
screamed  so  violently  that  he  desisted.  A  second  attempt  was  made  with  success. 
My  blanket  was  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  as  she  rested  on  this,  with  my  saddle 
for  a  pillow,  she  was  soon  composed  and  rejoicing  at  her  escape.  Death  would  have 
been  preferable  to  crossing  the  mountains  with  the  savages.  She  had  ridden  a  pack- 
mule  all  the  way  from  the  coast,  and  when  they  stopped  she  was  required  to  read 
the  stolen  books  for  their  amusement.  I  received  many  letters  from  Mrs.  Watts  in 
after-years,  but  never  saw  her  again." 

u  Thrall's  History  of  Texas,  part  vii.  p.  466. 
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a  mo6t  animated  pursuit  was  kept  up  for  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles, 
during  which  a  great  many  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded.  There 
were  engaged  in  this  conflict  between  four  and  five  hundred  Indians 
and  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  whites,  though  this  number 
was  increased  to  about  five  hundred  by  the  arrival  of  volunteers  and  re- 
cruits from  almost  every  directiqu  on  the  day  the  Indians  were  attacked, 
some  of  them  arriving  in  time  to  participate  in  the  exciting  pursuit 
which  followed.  In  all  the  engagements  the  Indians  lost  between  fifty 
and  one  hundred.  During  the  invasion  the  Texans  lost  twenty-one 
persons  killed,  several  wounded,  and  a  few  captives,  though  none  were 
killed  in  the  last  engagement  and  pursuit.  Several  hundred  horses 
and  much  other  valuable  booty  were  recovered,  and  the  Indians  had 
been  given  a  most  severe  and  lasting  chastisement. 

Thus  did  the  Comanches'  hastily  conceived  plans  for  revenging  the 
death  of  their  chiefs  and  warriors  slain  at  San  Antonio  prove  a  most 
signal  failure.  Mr.  Yoakum  suggests  that  they  were  directed  and  aided, 
perhaps,  in  this  incursion  by  their  jealous  and  treacherous  Mexican 
allies  at  Matamoras.  He  says,  ^^  It  was  well  known  there  that  large 
quantities  of  goods  had  been  brought  to  the  two  points  established  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  Federalists  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
Centralists  thought  it  a  good  move  thus  to  break  up  these  depots.'^  ^ 

The  Red  Fork  Ho^ory.-^Not withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
had  received  a  very  severe  flogging  at  the  Plum  Creek  engagement  the 
month  previous,  in  which  a  large  number  of  their  warriors  were  killed 
and  the  remainder  barely  made  their  escape,  Lamar  was  still  deter- 
mined to  give  them  yet  another  proof  of  his  ability  to  chastise  them, 
and  that,  too,  within  the  limits  of  their  own  territory,  where  they  fan- 
cied themselves  safe  from  danger,  thinking  that  the  Texans  would  not 
dare  to  penetrate  into  their  almost  impenetrable  mountain  retreats. 
But  Lamar's  policy  must  be  carried  out,  and  to  do  this  he  argued  that 
they  must  be  '^  pursued  to  their  hiding-places,  without  mitigation  or 
compassion,  until  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that  flight  from  our 
borders  without  the  hope  of  return  would  be  preferable  to  the  scourges 
of  war.""  Accordingly,  in  September,  Colonel  John  H.  Moore  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  President  to  raise  in  Payette  County  a  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  volunteers,  and  to  march  up  the  Colorado  River 
in  pursuit  of  the  defeated  Comanches  who  had  escaped  at  Plum  Creek. 

Within  ten  days  the  necessary  force  had  been  collected  and  equipped 
for  a  long  and  dangerous  march  into  the  Indian  country.  All  being 
in  readiness.  Colonel  Moore  left  Gonzales  on  the  5th  day  of  October, 
accompanied  by  ninety  picked  rangers  and  twelve  Lipan  Indians.^ 

*•  Yoakam,  vol.  ii.  p.  804. 

*  President  Lamar's  Message  to  the  Fourth  Congress  at  Austin,  November 
12,  1889. 

"  Texas  Sentinel^  November  14,  1840. 
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Afler  passing  the  head-waters  of  the  San  Gabriel,  he  proceeded  to  the 
San  Saba  and  up  that  stream.  Continuing  his  march  for  two  days  up 
the  latter  without  finding  the  enemy,  he  diverged  to  the  Concho,  and 
thenoe  to  the  Bed  Fork  of  tlie  Colorado,  passing  over  a  wild  and  unin- 
habited  waste  of  prairie,  dotted  with  innumerable  and  countless  herds 
of  buffalo.  On  reaching  the  Bed  Fork,  Colonel  Moore  immediately 
struck  the  broad  trail  of  the  Indians  leading  up  the  river.  This  he 
followed  until  the  signs  became  very  fresh,  indicating  that  the  Indians 
were  at  no  great  distance  in  advance.  He  now  halted,  sending  forward 
two  of  his  Lipan  Indians  to  spy  out  the  enemy.  This  was  at  dark  on 
the  evening  of  the  2l8t,  the  party  having  marched  steadily,  thoagh  in 
a  somewhat  roundabout  way,  for  sixteen  days.  Afler  a  two  days'  and 
nights'  reconnoitre,  spies  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  reporting 
that  they  had  discovered  the  Comanche  village.  The  rangers  were  im- 
mediately ordered  to  get  their  suppers  and  to  prepare  rations  for  several 
days,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  march  against  the  enemy  at  once." 

All  was  now  astir,  and  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  the  company  was  again  on  the  march,  going  in  a  direc- 
tion due  north.  After  proceeding  about  ten  miles,  they  again  reached 
the  river.  Crossing  here,  they  continued  their  course  some  four  or  five 
miles  farther  up  the  stream.  Here  their  provisions  and  supplies  were 
secured  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  thicket  of  mesquite,''  and  four  miles 
farther  on  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  rangers  ordered  to  dbmount  This 
was  at  midnight.  The  spies  were  again  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre 
more  minutely,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  force  and  position  of 
the  enemy.  This  being  accomplished,  the  scouts  returned  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  reported  that  the  village  was  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  from  its  appearance — the  number  of 
tepees  and  the  large  oabaUcula  of  horses — ^they  supposed  it  to  contain 
about  sixty  families  and  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  ban- 
dred  and  fifty  warriors.*' 

At  daybreak  on  the  24th  the  Texans,  leaving  their  pack-mules  in 
a  dense  thicket,  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  village.  The  rangers 
succeeded  in  approaching  to  within  gunshot  of  the  Indian  encampment, 
when,  just  as  they  appeared  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  two  hundred  yards 
south  of  the  village,  they  were  discovered.  A  chai^  was  instantly 
made  upon  the  unsuspecting  redskins,  who  fled  to  the  river,  whidi 
bent  round  the  village  like  a  half  moon.  A  murderous  fire  had  been 
opened,  and  was  continued  upon  the  flying  Comanches.  Passing 
through  the  village,  the  rangers  dismounted,  and  continued  the  fire. 

»  John  H.  Moore's  official  report,  November  7,  1840. 

"  Toakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  804.  It  seems  strange  that  beef-cattle  should  hare  been 
oarried  along  this  entire  distance,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  buffalo  and  other 
game  was  so  numerous  along  their  course.    Perhaps  Mr.  Yoakum  is  at  fault. 

**  Yoakum,  vol.  iS.  p.  806. 
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Some  of  the  iDclians  were  killed  before  reaohing  the  river ;  others  were 
shot  deady  or  wounded  so  that  they  were  drowned  while  attempting  to 
swim  across  the  stream.  A  number  of  warriors,  however,  succeeded  in 
crossing  over  and  reaching  the  open  prairie  on  the  opposite  side ;  but, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  escape,  Colonel  Moore  had  previously  ordered 
Lieutenant  Owen,  with  fifty  men,  to  cross  over  to  the  opposite  bank, 
so  as  to  intercept  the  enemy  should  they  attempt  to  retreat  in  that  di- 
rection. In  carrying  out  this  order.  Lieutenant  Owen  succeeded  most 
admirably,  pursuing  the  fugitives  some  four  or  five  miles,  dealing 
death  to  the  pursued,  only  a  few  escaping.  As  this  was  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  diildren  were  seen  on 
every  hand  dead,  wounded,  and  dying.  The  fight  around  the  village 
lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  was  one  of  unwonted  cruelty,  the  rangers 
sparing  neither  men,  women,  nor  children.  Only  remembering  the  atro- 
cious crimes  committed  at  Linnville  and  Victoria,  and  similarly  as  they 
had  done  while  avenging  themselves  upon  the  Mexicans  a  few  years 
previousat  San  Jacinto,  they  now  echoed  the  words,  '^  Remember  Linn- 
ville I"  '^  Remember  Victoria  I'^  dealing  death  and  destruction  on  every 
hand.  Sparing  only  thirty-four  women  and  children,  who  were  taken 
as  prisoners  for  exchange,  the  village  was  burned,  and  all  of  its  contents 
utterly  destroyed.  In  this  engagement  the  Comanches  lost  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  of  their  number  killed,  besides  the  thirty-four 
prisoners  and  a  few  who  escaped,  though  most  of  these  were  wounded. 
The  Texans  had  two  men  wounded,  none  killed.  Colonel  Moore  now 
collected  a  ixzbaUada  of  five  hundred  head  of  horses,  which  the  Indians 
had  had  with  them,  many  of  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  settle- 
ment£{,  and  returned  to  Austin,  where  he  arrived  with  all  his  forces 
(except  one  man,  who  had  died  on  the  way  out)  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber.^ The  work  was  done ;  the  butcheries  of  Victoria  and  Linnville 
were  avenged.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  severest  chastisement  which  the 
Comanches  had  up  to  this  time  received,  and  it  proved  the  more  effeo- 
tual  and  lasting  from  the  fact  that  it  wis  inflicted  on  them  in  their 
distant  home,  at  least  three  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  Texas,* 
The  MoMoore  of  a  Party  of  Surveyors. — A  Narrow  Esoape. — On 
the  18th  of  November  a  surveyor  by  tlie  name  of  Dick  Sparks,  with 
a  company  of  about  forty  men,  left  San  Augustine,  in  San  Augustine 
County,  on  a  surveying  and  land-locating  expedition  to  the  country 
lying  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Red  and  Brazos  Rivers.  After 
fifteen  days  of  traveling  the  party  arrived  at  their  destination,  and 
having  seen  no  signs  of  Indians  along  their  route,  and  thinking  them* 
selves  entirely  secure  in  this  wild  and  desolate  region,  they  immediately 
commenced  work.  On  the  third  day,  while  the  men  were  busy  sur- 
veying, they  noticed  a  large  herd  of  bufialoes  coming  hurriedly  from 
the  nortfau     The  animals  seemed  to  be  considerably  frightened  and 

»  Toakum,  vol.  ii.  p.  805.  m  Ibid.,  p.  806. 
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soon  passed  oat  of  sight,  going  south.  This  was  rather  nnnsoal  and 
caused  the  party  some  little  uneasiness,  some  of  them  remarking  that 
there  were  surely  Indians  behind  them;  but  as  no  Indians  came  in 
sight,  quiet  was  soon  restored  and  the  men  resumed  their  work. 
Among  the  party  was  an  old  teamster  called  ^'Grood  Eye  Roberts," 
who  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes  by  having  it  shot  out  with  an  arrow  in  a 
skirmish  with  a  party  of  Indians  near  San  Antonio,  and  who,  it  seems, 
better  understood  the  wily  Comanches  than  the  remainder  of  his  party, 
for  he  repeatedly  warned  the  men  that  the  buflaloes  had  been  scared  by 
Indians,  and  that  the  Indians  had  discovered  them,  and  were  only 
waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  attack  them.  At  this  Captain 
Sparks  became  impatient  with  the  old  frontiersman,  telling  him  that  he 
was  a  coward,  and  that  he  should  hold  his  tongue  until  he  got  into 
camp,  and  then  he  could  talk  all  night  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  To  this 
Roberts  replied,  **  Very  well,  captain,  you  will  talk  too  after  awhile, 
and  with  good  reasons.'^  Reaching  camp  a  half-hour  before  sunset, 
the  men  soon  dispatched  a  hearty  meal  of  venison  steak,  floor-bread, 
and  some  honey  which  they  had  secured  from  a  bee-tree  which  had 
been  cut  that  day.  The  incidents  of  the  past  day  were  discussed,  and, 
after  the  usual  nural)er  of  yarns  had  been  spun,  the  party  spread  their 
blankets  and  retired  for  the  night,  each  man  taking  his  gun  by  his  side 
as  a  bed-fellow.  Forgetting  the  incidents  of  the  previous  day,  and 
being  somewhat  fatigued  and  worried,  the  entire  party  was  soon  asleep. 
But  "Good  Eye's"  fears  had  been  well  founded,  for  not  long  after- 
wards there  came  the  most  horrible  yelling  and  screeching  that  bad 
ever  met  the  ears  of  the  whites,  accompanied  with  a  prolonged  shower 
of  arrows.  They  had  been  surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  Indians, 
and  almost  every  man  was  killed  lying  on  his  blanket.  Robert  Wires 
and  another  man  named  Kellogg  made  their  escape,  however,  and  at 
once  left  for  a  more  comfortable  and  safer  place,  taking  nothing  but 
the  clothes  which  they  had  on  and  their  guns. 

The  remainder  of  the  st^ry  details  facts  of  an  interesting  natnre^ 
and  we  prefer  giving  them  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Wires,  not  in  the  same 
words  of  the  old  veteran,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  narrative 
as  he  often  relates  it.  He  says,  "  I  had  been  weakened  in  strength  by 
having  had  chills  and  fever  for  several  days  past,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  began  to  feel  my  weakness.  We  saw  that  we  were  hotly  pur- 
sued, and  gathering  my  strength  I  ran  along  beside  my  oomrade,  and 
said,  'Kellogg,  I  can't  stand  this  pain  in  my  side,  and  must  rest;  save 
yourself  the  best  you  can,  and  I  will  try  and  dodge  'em.'  Just  then 
we  reached  a  sort  of  ledge  or  bluff  in  the  prairie,  after  which  the 
ground  inclined  downward  to  the  bed  of  a  creek  about  half  a  mile 
away.  As  soon  as  we  were  over  the  bluff  I  turned  sharp  to  the  right 
and  ran  round  a  little  point  that  reached  out  beyond  the  balance  of  the 
bluff,  and  stopping  to  look  I  saw  a  kind  of  shelf  of  rock  or  flat  edge 
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of  a  boulder^  underneath  which  there  was  room  for  me  to  lie^  and 
without  delay  I  disappeared  underneath  it^  every  moment  expecting 
to  hear  my  right  disputed  by  rattlesnakes.  Meanwhile  Kellogg  had 
dashed  ahead,  and  soon  reached  the  underbrush,  making  a  terrible 
racket  in  tearing  through  them.  In  a  very  shoi*t  space  of  time  our 
pursuers,  of  whom  there  were  four,  tore  past  within  a  few  yards,  keep- 
ing directly  ahead  after  Kello^.  They  did  not  run  a  very  great  dis- 
tance in  their  pursuit,  however,  for  after  a  little  time  they  returned, 
and  came  directly  toward  the  rock  underneath  which  I  was  lying,  and 
I  b^an  to  fear  that  they  had  mistrusted  my  whereabouts,  but  my  good 
fortune  had  not  quit  me.  They  walked  up  to  the  rock,  and  two  of 
them  jumped  upon  it  to  reconnoitre,  the  other  two  standing  upon  the 
ground,  within  reach  of  my  ramrod,  all  of  them  puffing  and  breathing 
hard  after  their  fruitless  race.  They  soon  left  me,  for  which  little 
kindness  I  was  grateful.  I  feared  they  might  still  be  near,  and  so  lay 
perfectly  still,  but  heard  no  more  of  them,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  day 
I  crawled  out  and  made  my  way  cautiously,  partly  on  hands  and 
knees,  to  the  stream  that  ran  a  little  distance  from  me.  As  soon  as  I 
had  gained  the  cover  of  the  brush,  and  with  the  help  of  my  hat  got 
me  a  drink,  I  pushed  on  a  little  way ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  up 
enough  to  give  me  my  course,  I  began  making  my  best  time  toward 
the  settlements.  I  had  but  two  bullets  left,  and  held  them  for  an 
emergency,  not  daring  to  use  my  ammunition  upon  game.  I  soon, 
very  naturally,  became  pretty  hungry.  Toward  night  of  the  second 
day  I  heard  the  distant  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell,  and  made  my  best  time 
toward  it,  and,  hearing  me  coming  through  the  brush,  the  animal  be- 
came startled  and  made  for  the  trail  leading  homeward,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  many  other  bells.  You  may  suppose  that  this  was  music  to 
my  ears,  and  I  soon  reached  the  settler's  house,  who  proved  to  be  an 
old  acquaintance  named  Hallmark,  and,  although  a  long  ways  from 
other  settlements,  he  was  near  the  main  road  from  San  Antonio  to  Bed 
Kiver.  With  blistered  feet  and  famished  stomach,  I  was  cared  for  by 
friend  Hallmark  in  the  best  possible  manner.  He  sat  by  the  table, 
and  every  now  and  then  would  move  the  food  out  of  my  reach,  fearing 
I  would  eat  too  fast  aud  too  heartily.  I  remonstrated  with  him,  but 
said  he, '  I  have  been  in  your  fix  myself,  and  know  what  you  need.' 

^'  His  wife  then  related  how  at  one  time  he  had  a  long  hard  run 
from  the  Indians,  and  when  he  reached  home  he  had  thirteen  arrow- 
points  in  his  back,  all  of  which  she  removed  except  two,  which  were 
still  there.  After  a  good  rest  and  doctoring  my  feet,  I  pushed  on  to 
San  Augustine,  finding  Kellogg  one  day  ahead  of  me." 

Later  on,  in  .December  of  this  year.  Major  Howard  had  another 
fight  with  a  party  of  Comanches  on  Opossum  Creek,  near  Georgetown, 
and  by  drawing  them  into  an  ambuscade  succeeded  in  giving  another 
chastisement.    The  rangers  had  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  for 
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several  miles,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  disoover  them  without 
being  discovered.  Knowing  full  well  that  he  never  could  come  up 
with  the  Comanches  in  a  chase,  or  provoke  them  into  an  open  fight  on 
the  open  prairies, — for  in  numbers  the  two  parties  were  nearly  equal, 
— Major  Howard  resorted  to  a  stratagem.  Secreting  his  men  in  a 
thick  grove  of  timber,  he  started  off  alone,  well  mounted,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy.  The  moment  the  Indians  saw  him  they  consid- 
ered the  possession  of  his  scalp  as  certain  as  though  it  was  already 
hanging  at  their  saddle-skirts,  and,  with  frightful  yells,  gave  chase. 
The  gallant  officer  trusted  to  his  steed  at  a  time  when  a  stumble  would 
have  been  inevitable  destruction  to  both.  The  Texans  in  their  covert 
could  plainly  hear  the  distant  whoops  of  the  savages,  and  hugged  still 
closer  the  trees  behind  which  they  were  sheltered.  With  almost  light- 
ning speed  the  pursued  and  pursuers  scoured  across  the  prairie,  the 
former  leading  the  savages  directly  within  range  of  his  own  men. 
When  at  a  point  opposite  the  Texans,  and  within  a  few  yards  distant, 
a  well-directed  volley  tumbled  seven  of  the  Comanches  dead  from  their 
horses.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  this  reception  that  the  Indians 
turned  their  horses  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  One  only  remained 
behind,  whose  heroic  conduct  deserves  a  passing  remark.  Among  the 
dead  was  his  brother,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  save  the  body  from  the 
hands  of  the  Texans,  the  savage  lost  his  own  life.  He  dismounted, 
and  absolutely  succeeded  in  packing  his  lifeless  brother  upon  his  horse 
amid  a  shower  of  bullets;  but,  while  mounting,  a  well-directed  rifle- 
ball  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  the  brothers  came  together  to  the 
ground.    Not  one  of  Major  Howard's  men  was  injured.'^ 

^  KendalPs  Santa  F6  Expedition,  yoI.  i. 

James  T.  De  Shields. 

BSLTOV,   TSXAS. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DELAPLAINE'S  DUEL, 

Whek  I  first  knew  Arthur  Delaplaine  he  had  just  completed  his 
twenty-eixth  year.  We  met  in  Paris,  both  young  Americans,  whom 
this  fascinating  city  had  attracted  by  its  bright  and  potent  spells.  I 
suppose  it  was  solely  similarity  of  pursuit  and  association  that  led 
Arthur  to  become  intimate  with  myself;  but  I,  for  my  own  part,  would 
gladly  have  chosen  him  as  a  friend  under  any  possible  circumstances. 
He  had  the  keenness  of  feature  which  we  are  apt  to  term  American, 
and  which  perfectly  matched  his  glittering  hazel  eyes,  where  dwelt  the 
evidence  of  vitality  that  it  would  take  a  long  life  to  quench.  His 
figure  was  of  the  slender,  flexible,  martial  sort;  he  had,  indeed,  passed 
with  honor  through  West  Point,  and  would  then  have  been  serving  in 
the  regular  army  but  for  the  fact  of  his  having  rather  unexpectedly 
fallen  heir  to  a  considerable  property.  His  ancestors  were  nearly  all 
Southern  soldiers  on  the  paternal  side,  and  his  father,  Oeneral  Dela* 
plaine,  had  commanded  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
finally  perishing  there  by  a  Northern  bullet.  If  Arthur  Delaplaine 
had  all  a  soldier's  vivacity  and  spirit,  he  had  no  small  share  of  a  sol- 
dier's natural  laziness  as  well ;  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  latter  reason 
that  he  quitted  the  army  soon  after  an  uncle  in  the  North  bequeathed 
him  enough  money  to  net  him  an  income  of  about  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  He  could  live  in  Paris  very  comfortably  on  this  income, 
and  take  occasional  trips  into  other  countries  as  well.  But  he  had  no 
special  desire  for  other  countries.  He  loved  the  picturesque,  radiant 
harioU  French  capital.  History,  romance,  art,  had  slight  charm  for 
him.  His  mind  was  acute  and  lucid,  and  his  sense  of  humor  delightful ; 
but  he  was  not  what  we  term  intellectual,  and  very  far  from  deserving 
to  be  called  literary. 

I  used  to  ask  myself  why  I  was  so  fond  of  him,  since  my  tastes  and 
sympathies  were  both  intellectual  and  literary.  For  a  long  time  I  could 
not  accurately  answer  this  question  to  my  own  thoughts, — and  I  am 
fond  of  accurately  answering  all  questions  which  pose  for  me,  so  to 
speak,  a  problem  in  mental  analysis.  But  at  last  the  truth  became  quite 
clear.  What  had  won  me  in  Arthur  Delaplaine  was  what  had  already 
won  so  many  men  and  women.  And  this  quality  I  can  only  define  as 
a  gallant  inflexibility.     The  words  look  odd  when  thus  joined  together, 
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and  jet  I  feel  that  they  express  my  meaning  with  as  much  exactitade 
as  any  other  phrase  of  definition  to  which  I  could  attain.  For  Dela- 
plaine  did  not  merely  impress  you  with  the  idea  of  his  being  daunt- 
lessly  courageous ;  you  somehow  felt  that  a  will  of  steel  slept  under 
the  silken  ease  of  his  every-day  demeanor.  And  yet,  in  all  the  minor 
amenities  of  acquaintanceship  he  was  gentleness  and  pliancy  itself. 
Only  when  the  subtle  command  was  spoken  would  the  blade  leap,  as 
it  were,  from  the  scabbard,  and  then  you  knew  that  a  wrist  of  adamant 
would  guide  it.  And  you  felt  that  it  would  be  wielded  wholly  for  the 
right,  never  in  the  least  for  the  wrong.  That  is  what  made  the  tough 
determination  of  this  man  so  winsome,  so  endearing.  If  it  had  been 
a  mere  phenomenal  obstinacy,  an  indestructible  mulishness,  it  would 
have  given  me  no  more  interest  than  if  it  had  been  a  particularly  big 
dorsal  muscle.  But  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  will  which  no  force 
seemed  strong  enough  either  to  bend  or  break,  allied  with  a  courage 
impossible  to  dismay,  both  together  working  for  good  and  not  evil,  light 
and  not  darkness,  honor  and  not  shame ! 

It  was  manifested  to  me  in  a  striking  way  shortly  after  I  had  made 
Delaplaine's  acquaintance.  We  were  riding  together  on  the  Boi$  dt 
Boulogne,  and  had  met  no  one  along  its  charmingly  sylvan  road  for 
some  little  distance.  At  last,  however,  a  sick,  feeble-looking  woman, 
with  a  face  distinctly  of  the  Italian  type,  held  out  her  hand  to  us, 
where  she  stood  leaning  on  her  crutch  at  the  roadside.  I  was  nearest 
the  beggar,  and  momentarily  reined  in  my  horse  to  let  a  few  soue  fall 
within  her  outstretched  hand.  A  little  later,  as  I  joined  Delaplaine,  I 
saw  that  his  face  had  darkened.  Looking  past  me  he  had  seen  what  I 
had  not  seen, — ^a  young,  able  bodied  Italian  creep  out  of  some  adjacent 
bushes,  hold  in  scowling  way  a  brief  apparent  parley  with  the  woman, 
and  presently  snatch  from  her  unwilling  hold  the  coins  I  had  dropped 
there. 

"  Infamous  I"  I  heard  Delaplaine  exclaim,  as  if  between  his  clinched 
teeth.  "  Hold  my  horse,  Egbert,  there's  a  good  fellow,"  he  went  on. 
And  almost  the  next  instant  I  found  myself  grasping  the  bridle  of  my 
companion's  horse,  as  he  sprang,  from  the  saddle. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  brawny  young  Italian  should 
return  the  coins  he  had  snatched,  and  receive  a  primitive  thrashing  as 
well.  And,  riding-whip  in  hand,  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  The 
Italian,  wholly  unaware  of  his  sudden  approach,  was  still  but  a  few 
yards  off,  among  the  trees  of  the  Bois^  when  Delaplaine  dashed  apoo 
him.  Even  if  I  had  had  physical  prowess  enough  to  have  made  my 
interference  at  all  important,  the  necessity  for  me  to  take  chai^  of  the 
two  horses  would  have  prevented,  just  then,  any  active  exertion.  As 
it  was,  I  could  only  watch  the  struggle  which  now  ensued,  and  which 
was  brief  but  very  severe.  Delaplaine  began  by  coolly  yet  sternly  de- 
manding of  the  robber  that  he  should  return  the  coins  he  had  rudely 
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filched.  He  spoke  in  French,  and  it  was  promptly  plain  that  he  had 
been  understood,  from  the  discordant  laugh  of  defiance  with  which  he 
Mras  answered.  ''  Return  that  money  I'^  my  friend  insisted,  and  his  eye 
began  to  burn.  But  the  man  only  laughed  again,  and  turned  to  go. 
Then  Delaplaine  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  whirled  him  round. 
The  fellow's  weight  was  nearly  twice  his  assailant's,  but  Delaplaine's 
strength  was  twice  his  own.  And  his  plunging  blows,  too,  were  easily 
warded  off,  with  a  calm,  wholly  superior  science.  By  this  time  several 
passing  vehicles  had  stopped,  and  an  impassable  crowd  of  them  threat- 
ened soon  to  collect.  But  Delaplaine  took  no  heed  of  who  watched 
him  or  who  did  not.  He  had  seen  a  gross  injustice  perpetrated,  and 
he  was  bent  on  both  avenging  and  subverting  it  At  first  his  attitude 
was  merely  defensive  towards  his  adversary ;  but  when  the  latter  began, 
while  failing  to  hit  him,  a  series  of  muttered  oaths,  Delaplaine's  tactics 
underwent  a  change.  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  slender  frame  now  took 
the  sinewy  sway  of  a  restless  tiger's.  In  a  few  seconds  more  he  had 
literally  forced  the  man  down  upon  the  ground,  while  raining  blows 
from  his  horse-whip  with  a  pitiless  aim  and  precision.  But  the  instant 
that  the  Italian  was  really  crushed,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  iron  power 
of  his  left  knee  and  arm,  he  discontinued  the  blows.  He  was  not  of 
the  kind  that  strikes  a  fallen  foe.  Yet  a  strategic  outburst  of  strength 
on  the  Italian's  part  caused  the  contest  to  recommence,  and  then  my 
friend  was  more  unsparing  in  his  chastisements.  But  he  at  last 
brought  the  Italian  howling  and  sobbing  to  his  feet,  all  the  thief's 
brute,  brawny,  and  native  cunning  alike  shattered  before  tlie  other's 
fiery  strength  and  indomitable  will-power ;  and  soon  afterwards,  obey- 
ing his  quiet  command,  the  vanquished  creature  handed  back  to  the 
old  woman  the  coins  which  he  had  stolen.  Delaplaine  then  mounted 
his  horse  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened.  There  was 
none  of  that  preternatural  tranquillity  about  his  mien,  either,  with  which 
the  heroes  of  certain  florid  novels  usually  conduct  themselves  after  some 
impossibly  valiant  act.  I  could  not  help  mournfully  yet  mirthfully 
telling  him,  as  we  now  cantered  on  through  the  BoiSy  that  I  feared  the 
foreigner's  wily  spirit  might  reassert .  itself  now  that  our  backs  were 
turned,  and  that  the  old  woman  might  be  as  coolly  robbed  again  as  we 
had  seen  her  robbed  before.  He  gave  a  kind  of  bitter  laugh  at  this, 
and  said,  with  a  certain  cynicism  not  peculiar  to  him,  '^  I  can't  help  it. 
I've  made  my  little  protest  against  the  general  badness  of  society, 
whatever  may  be  its  practical  worth." 

I  record  this  incident  of  the  Boib  de  Boulogne  because  it  affords  a 
salient  illustration  of  what  I  wish  the  reader  clearly  to  realize, — Dela- 
plaine's'almost  irresistible  will.  Other  incidents  might  be  related,  but 
this  one  will  afford,  I  think,  all  the  evidence  necessary  to  account  for 
that  extraordinary  manifestation  whose  faithful  record  is  the  purpose 
of  the  present  tale.    Or  rather,  were  I  to  quote  fifty  otlier  events  from 
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Delaplaine's  life  to  oorrob(»iite  that  most  astonishing  event  which  I 
shall  presently  chronicle,  I  feel  confident  that  those  people  who  will 
now  remain  skeptical  would  preserve  their  contradictory  attitude  the 
same.  However,  I  have  no  wish  to  force  conviction  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Let  those  believe  who  will ;  for  myself,  I  have  merely 
to  keep  my  conscience  clean  as  a  truthful  narrator. 

When  I  first  met  Delaplaine  he  had  already  formed  the  aoqoaint- 
ance  of  Miss  Antoinette  Chichester.  The  Chichesters  were  English 
people,  living  in  Paris.  No  one  knew  just  how  they  managed  to  live^ 
either.  They  were  only  three  in  number, — Antoinette  and  her  parentB. 
It  had  been  stated  that  Mr.  Chichester  was  the  near  relation  of  an 
English  earl,  and  I  think  there  was  probably  truth  in  the  statement 
He  had  a  jaded  eye,  a  sallow,  hollow  cheek,  and  a  sort  of  shambling 
step.  He  looked  decayed,  depressed,  r&p^^  almost  out-at-elbows,  some- 
times ;  but  still  he  looked  like  a  gentleman,  or  the  remains  of  what 
had  once  been  a  gentleman.  If  he  were  really  the  inveterate  gambler 
or  no  which  report  declared  him,  I  cannot  be  sure ;  but  positive  I  am 
that  he  held  card-parties  with  certain  shabby  friends  until  tlie  small 
hours,  and  that  he  occasionally  wore^  during  the  daytime,  that  haggard, 
tremulous,  glassy-eyed  look  which  the  gaming>table  is  so  apt  to  produce. 

Mrs.  Chichester  was  a  fleshy  little  woman,  with  an  immense  ap- 
parent fund  of  sympathy  for  the  whole  inhabited  planet,  but  in  reali^ 
(I  more  than  suspect)  caring  not  a  button  for  anybody's  interests  except 
her  own.  The  way  in  which  she  would  shake  her  small  head  at  yoo, 
as  it  rose  with  something  of  the  sleekness  of  a  turtle's  over  her  plump, 
rolling  shoulders,  no  doubt  was  intended  to  convey  the  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  her  humane  feeling.  But  I  distrusted  her  from  the  first.  As 
Richelieu  said  of  Hugnet  in  the  play,  '^  He  bowed  too  low,"  so  one  in 
real  life  might  say  of  her  that  she  showed,  in  her  daily  dealings  with 
everybody  and  anybody,  entirely  too  profuse  a  congeniality. 

Antoinette  Chichester  was  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  either  of 
her  parents.  I  should  suppose  that  her  age  was  then  about  twenty- 
two,  and  in  former  days  of  greater  household  prosperity  she  must 
have  received  a  careful  education.  I  was  for  two  years  an  intimate 
visitor  at  her  home,  and  I  never  detected  in  her  a  symptom  of  anything 
but  the  most  even  and  admirable  culture.  She  was  not  clever.  Her 
disposition,  you  readily  saw,  was  yielding  and  complaisant  in  the  ex- 
treme. Regarding  her  father's  mode  of  life  or  her  mother's  foibles  and 
oddities  she  was  reticence  itself.  I  believe  that  she  heartily  loved 
them  both,  notwithstanding  their  faults,  hidden  or  patent. 

Antoinette  was  remarkably  beautiful.  There  can  be  no  question 
concerning  that  fact.  I  never  heard  two  people  disagree  upon  it.  Her 
face  expressed  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  than  had  really  fallen  to 
her  lot ;  its  eyes,  of  a  dark,  pellucid  blue,  suggested  an  intellectual  fcnnoe 
which  I  am  confident  she  did  not  possess,  while  they  also  prophesied. 
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with  an  equal  falsity,  rich  resources  of  sensibility,  even  passion.  She 
had  a  form  whose  curves  and  developments  were  exquisite,  and  in  the 
way  she  wound  the  shining  chestnut  strands  of  her  lovely  hair  about 
a  head  perfect  in  outline  and  posture,  there  was  a  grace  and  attraction 
quite  her  own.  *  Through  myself  Delaplaine  came  to  know  the  Chichi- 
esters,  and  he  and  Antoinette  had  scarcely  passed  one  evening  together 
before  I  began  to  perceive  that  her  charms  had  markedly  told  upon 
him.  A  little  later,  with  unreserved  candor,  he  confessed  to  me  tiiat 
he  desired  to  make  the  girl  his  wife.  ''  Let  them  gossip  as  they  please 
about  the  way  in  which  her  father  lives,''  he  said.  ^'  I  shouldn't  care, 
Egbert,  if  he  were  a  red-handed  assassin.  It  is  Antoinette  whom  I 
wish  to  marry,  not  any  of  her  relatives.  I  should  take  her  to  America 
at  once,  of  course." 

He  spoke  those  last  words  with  an  unusual  accent  of  musing  and 
melancholy.    I  started  as  I  heard  them,  and  presently  said, — 

*^  You  refer  to  your  marriage,  Arthur,  as  if  it  were  only  a  remote 
possibility.  Have  you  addressed  yourself  directly  to  Antoinette  on 
this  question,  after  our  more  sensible  transatlantic  custom  ?" 

''  Yes,"  he  said,  absently,  scanning  the  carpet 

''And  she?"  I  questioned^ 

''  She  answers  almost  nothing.  I  think  she  dares  not."  He  had 
lifted  his  bright,  direct  gaze  to  mine  now. 

''Dares  not?"  I  repeated.  A  pang  of  solicitifde  went  through  me 
as  I  uttered  the  brief  sentence.    I  anticipated  the  answer  before  it  came. 

"  You  know  that  De  la  Bivi^re.  He  is  a  count  of  the  old  r^gmcj 
and  he  has  a  great  estate,  they  say,  in  Normandy.  He  has  been  hov- 
ering about  Antoinette  for  months.  As  yet  he  has  made  no  actual 
matrimonial  proposition.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chichester  have  their 
hopes.  Besides  being  a  great  pajrUj  he  could  completely  rehabih'tate 
mamma  and  papa  by  marrying  their  daughter.  He  could  not  only 
make  Antoinette  Madame  la  Cbm^isae,  he  could  repolish  the  tarnished 
Chichester  escutcheon,  and  enable  her  parents  once  more  to  hold  up 
their  dejected  heads." 

I  had  for  some  time  suspected  just  how  matters  stood.  Monsieur 
De  la  Bivi^re  had  not  spoken,  and  he  was  almost  daily  expected  to 
speak.  He  might  have  married  a  much  more  conspicuous  member  of 
society  than  Antoinette  Chichester ;  his  wealth  and  position  made  him 
welcomed  in  every  fashionable  aalon  of  Paris.  His  age  was  about 
forty-five, — ^the  age  at  which  so  many  Frenchmen  make  up  their  minds 
to  take  a  young  wife.  He  had  never  at  all  prepossessed  me ;  people 
admired  his  manners,  his  affiibility,  his  ease.  To  me  these  were  studied, 
as  if  he  had  learned  them  by  rigid  rule  in  some  academy  of  polUesse. 
He  seemed  to  me  a  man  of  stone.  His  smile  reminded  me  of  lit  snow. 
His  face,  not  without  its  virility  of  type,  had  the  color  and  the  appar- 
ent hardness  of  old  parchment.  The  hairs  of  his  scant,  curled  mous- 
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tache  reminded  me  of  iron  wires.  I  used  to  wonder  if  any  eartblj 
emotion  could  possibly  move  him.  He  dressed  with  faultless  taste,  and 
always  wore  a  tiny  white  flower  in  his  coat;  the  hue  of  the  flower 
never  changed ;  it  was  an  emblem  of  his  own  colorless  calm.  He  had 
the  vogue — if  I  may  employ  such  a  term— of  having  passed  through 
all  sortJ9  of  youthful  escapades  and  dissipations,  and  of  having  emerged 
from  them  the  icy,  ossified  personage  that  he  was.  He  was  known  to 
have  fought  a  number  of  duels,  and  on  several  occasions  either  to  have 
serioasly  wounded  or  killed  his  antagonist.  There  was  to  my  mind 
something  drearily  conventional  about  him ;  I  always  felt  that  I  had 
met  him  before,  again  and  again,  in  the  pages  of  the  moat  unhealthy 
French  novels.  But,  of  course,  when  I  reflected  upon  the  condition 
which  aflairs  were  now  assuming,  and  remembered  my  friend  Dela- 
plaine's  distinctive  temperament,  I  began  to  realize  that  Monsier  De  la 
Riviere  was  clearly  a  man  to  be  dreaded. 

Weeks  passed  by,  and  his  deportment  towards  Delaplaine,  as  to- 
wards myself,  was  systematically  urbane  and  suave.  All  three  of  us  fre- 
quently met  in  the  house  of  Antoinette, — mean  enough  quarters,  by  the 
way,  in  the  most  dingy  portion  of  the  Rue  St.  Honors.  The  count's 
manner  always  bored  me  not  a  little ;  he  had  that  air  of  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  think  with  the  least  diligence  on  any  subject  which  French- 
men of  his  rank  often  cultivate.  He  seemed  to  nibble  daintily  at  every 
subject  of  the  least  giuvity,  as  though  it  were  a  piece  of  indigestible 
sweetmeats.  I  constantly  saw  that  Delaplaine  hated  to  be  in  the  same 
apartment  with  him, — ^and  especially  when  that  apartment  contained  a 
third  occupant,  Antoinette. 

"  If  De  la  Riviere  were  a  dunce,"  he  said  to  me,  one  day,  "  a  man 
could  tolerate  him.  But  his  deliberated  platitudes,  his  meditated  and 
affected  flippancies,  sting  you  into  resentment.  Nobody  is  to  blame  for 
having  been  made  brainless  by  nature.  It's  the  intentional  and  profes- 
sional  fool  who  ought  really  to  try  our  patience.'* 

I  soon  saw  that  Delaplaine  was  eating  his  heart  out  with  suspense 
and  vexation.  He  had  become  certain  enough  that  Antoinette  cared 
for  him,  but  now  he  was  equally  certain  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chichester 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  approve  a  union  which  might  by  any 
chance  deprive  their  daughter  of  a  countess's  coronet.  They  had,  in  so 
many  words,  admitted  this.  And  as  for  Antoinette,  her  filial  loyalty 
— and  perhaps  the  influence  of  her  French  training  as  well — ^would  not 
allow  her  to  take  any  boldly  individual  step. 

It  was  a  sort  of  social  deadlock.  '^  Will  the  count  never  speak  his 
mind?"  I  asked  myself,  as  day  followed  day.  And  at  last  I  said  to 
Delaplaine,  seeing  how  hope  deferred  had  begun  to  tell  upon  both  his 
health  and  spirits,  ''  Why  do  not  you  yourself  address  the  Count  de  la 
Riviere  regarding  this  question  ?" 

He  gave  a  quick  start    '^  Egbert,"  he  murmured,  looking  at  me 
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with  great  seriousness^  a  short  time  afterwards,  "would  you  really 
counsel  me  to  do  this  thing  ?" 

"  Decidedly,  yes/'  I  answered.  (Ah  I  how  I  was  fated  afterwards 
to  regret  that  answer  I) 

Delaplaine  appeared  to  muse  for  a  few  moments ;  then  he  suddenly 
said,  below  his  breath,  yet  with  a  firmness  that  could  admit  of  no 
misunderstanding,  "  I  vnU  do  it/' 

He  resolved  to  call  upon  the  count  at  the  latter's  handsome  apart- 
ments in  the  Champs  Elys^,  and  there  hold  as  friendly  and  sensible 
chat  as  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  proffered  topic  would  permit.  I 
waited  for  him  in  an  adjoining  cafL  With  all  my  heart  I  longed  to 
have  him  return  bearing  happy  tidings, — assurances  from  the  count 
that  he  had  never  visited  Miss  Chichester  with  thoughts  of  matrimony, 
and  entire  willingness  to  dissipate  all  impressions  of  rivalship  on  the 
part  of  that  young  lady's  parents. 

Meanwhile,  I  understood  perfectly  how  difficult  was  the  task  which 
Delaplaine  had  set  himself  to  perform.  For  a  man  of  his  alert  dignity 
and  exact  pride  it  must  of  course  have  been  actual  suffering  to  ap- 
proach such  a  fellow-being  as  De  la  Riviere  and  ask  if  he  were  re- 
solved upon  marrying  his  own  sweetheart.  That,  after  all,  was  just 
what  this  most  awkward  of  missions  must  amount  to.  I  had  got  to 
know  Delaplaine  so  well  that  as  I  sat  there  in  the  cafi,  awaiting  his 
return,  I  felt  I  should  be  able  to  read  joy  or  disappointment  upon  his 
face  the  moment  that  I  once  again  saw  it. 

But  when  this  moment  at  length  arrived,  I  read  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  Delaplaine  was  lividly  pale  as  he  advanced  towards  me, 
and  his  face  expressed  nothing  so  definitely  as  an  immense  repressed 
fury.  He  was  almost  powerless  to  speak,  as  I  took  his  hand,  but  he 
found  voice  enough  to  bid  me  accompany  him  from  the  oafL  I  at  once 
did  so,  and  we  walked  forth  together.  We  had  reached  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  before  I  asked  him  a  single  question.  His  head  was  meanwhile 
bent,  his  lips  were  compressed,  as  he  walked  at  my  side.  He  had  long 
ago  taken  my  arm. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me,  Arthur  ?"  I  at  length  asked. 

The  answer  did  not  come  immediately.  He  seemed  making  an  effort 
both  to  act  and  to  be  his  old  tranquil  self. 

"  Of  course  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Egbert,"  he  presently 
replied.  '^  You  must  pardon  me.  Let  us  strike  for  the  Boulevard  des 
Capudnea, — where  I  live,  you  know.  Something  is  perhaps  waiting 
me  there  by  this  time." 

"Waiting  you  there,  Arthur?"  I  murmured.    "  What?" 

"  A  challenge." 

"  A  challenge  I" 

"  Yes." 

I  had  grasped  his  arm.    "  You  mean  from  De  la  Rivifere?" 
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"Yes,  from  De  la  Riviere.'' 

"  Good  heavens  1  what  oocarred  P' 

Delaplaine  turned  his  ejes  upon  my  face  now.  Their  hazel  light 
looked  sultry  with  passion.  "  This  occurred/'  he  said.  "  In  answer 
to  my — my  question  (and  you  know  what  that  question  was,  Egbert), 
he  responded  by  a  gross  insult  cast  upon  Antoinette.  It  was  the  politest 
sort  of  a  sneer;  it  was  very  guardedly  and  neatly  expressed ;  it  dealt 
with  the  state  of  his  own  feelings  towards  Miss  Chichester,  and  his 
entire  freedom  from  anything  like  a  matrimonial  motive.  You — ^yoa 
can  guess  what  further  meaning  it  conveyed.  I  can't — ^no,  really,  old 
fellow,  I  canH  explain  the  sickening  cowardice  of  it  all  any  farther !" 

"  You  need  not,''  I  returned.  "  I  understand.  And  what  did  you 
do,  Arthur?" 

A  short,  faint  laugh  left  him.  "  I  took  the  blackguard  in  both 
hands  and  shook  him,"  he  said,  "and  then  I  flung  him  away  from  me, 
kicking  him  as  I  did  so." 

"  You  were  right  1"  I  exclaimed. 

"  A  friend  of  De  la  Riviere,"  now  pursued  Delaplaine,  "  appeared 
in  the  chamber  just  as  I  had  completed  my  summary  course  of  punish- 
ment This  fact  gave  publicity  to  the  aSair,  though  I  will  do  him 
the  common  justice  of  allowing  that  under  any  circumstances  he  would 
have  sought  redress.  In  all  probability  I  shall  find,  as  I  said,  a 
challenge  waiting  me  on  my  arrival  home." 

This  proved  true.  The  friend  of  the  count  who  had  happened  to 
see  Delaplaine  administer  his  chastisement  met  us  on  the  threshold  of 
the  latter's  sitting-room.  He  bore  a  challenge  from  De  la  Riviere, 
which  he  presented  with  great  politeness,  and  which  Delaplaine  imme- 
diately accepted.  As  the  challenged  party  he  had  the  choice  of  weapons, 
and  he  unhesitatingly  chose  pistols.  He  requested  me,  also,  to  act  as 
his  second,  and  I  of  course  accepted,  deeply  though  I  disapproved  and 
detested  dueling,  as  one  of  those  barbarisms  not  yet  wholly  swept  from 
the  face  of  earth. 

"Why  did  you  not  choose  swords?"  I  asked,  after  the  count's 
friend  had  left  us. 

Delaplaine  gave  a  cold  laugh.  "De  la  Riviere  is  a  very  famous 
shot,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  he  has  the  repute  of  being  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen  in  France." 

The  combatants  were  to  meet  on  the  following  morning  in  a  small 
woods  near  Montmartre.  I  shall  never  forget  the  wretchedness  of  the 
night  which  I  passed  with  Delaplaine ;  for  in  spite  of  all  his  persua- 
sions I  refused  to  leave  him.  I  could  not  lie  down ;  rest  was  impos- 
sible to  me;  I  could  only  pace  the  floor  of  my  room,  and  occasionally 
look  in  upon  my  friend.  He  sat  until  past  three  o'clock  at  his  desk 
writing  letters  of  various  sorts  to  his  relatives,  lawyers,  or  business 
acquaintances  in  America.    These  letters,  if  he  fell  on  the  morrow,  I 
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was  to  mail.  After  he  had  finished  writings  he  rose  and  000II7  lit  a 
cigar. 

*'  You  are  not  going  to  bed  V*  I  asked. 

"  In  a  little  while,  I  think,"  he  said.  "  I  wish,  Egbert,  that  you 
would  go." 

"What  is  the  use?"  I  returned.  "I  oould  not  sleep.  Tell  me, 
Arthur,"  I  went  on,  "  have  you  no  nervous  feeling  about  to-morrow  ?" 

He  watched  me  for  a  little  while  in  a  meditative  way.  Then  he 
slowly  nodded  his  head. 

I  took  this  for  a  simple  affirmative.  "You  then  really /ear /"  I 
questioned. 

A  smile  of  amused  scorn  passed  over  his  face.  "  Yes,"  he  returned. 
"  But  not  in  the  way  you  mean  I" 

"How,  then?" 

"  How,  Egbert?"  He  rose  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had  sunk. 
For  a  moment  the  same  look  of  wrath  which  I  had  seen  in  the  Boia 
de  Boulogne  now  possessed  his  features.  His  lips  and  nostrils  quivered, 
and  his  voice  had  a  most  sombre  note  of  roughness  in  it.  "  I  fear," 
he  went  on,  "that  I  shall  not  kill  the  villain  who  so  insulted  her  I  I 
fear  that  his  life  may  escape  me.  That  is  oS  I  fear."  •  .  .  He  sank 
back  into  his  chair  then,  with  both  hands  clinched  at  his  sides ;  and 
as  I  watched  the  hard  light  of  his  eye  and  the  rigid  lines  about  his 
mouth,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  perhaps  making  some  silent  yet 
supreme  resolve.  .  .  • 

We  reached  the  little  wood  near  Montmartre  punctually  at  the 
appointed  hour.  It  was  latter  autumn,  and  the  embrowned  leaves 
glistened  with  a  chilly  dewfall.  No  breeze  stirred ;  our  feet  made  a 
dreary  crackling  sound  as  we  passed  over  the  moistened  sward.  De  la 
Riviere  and  his  party,  who  had  come  in  a  different  direction,  reached 
the  ground  at  about  the  same  time  as  ourselves.  My  heart  felt  heavy 
as  lead  while  I  returned  the  intensely  civil  bow  which  they  all  gave  us. 

The  paces  were  measured  off.  Delaplaine  and  his  opponent  took 
the  positions  assigned  them.  De  la  Riviere  wore  an  inscrutable  smile ; 
surely  no  physical  dread  lurked  behind  it ;  and  yet  under  the  almost 
sardonic  serenity  of  that  parchment-like  face  you  felt  that  depths  of 
guile  and  craft  might  slumber.  There  were  six  of  us  in  all, — two 
surgeons,  besides  the  seconds  and  contestants. 

The  usual  "  One — two — ^three"  was  to  be  slowly  counted,  and  the 
shots  were  to  be  exchanged  between  the  first  and  last  of  those  numerals. 
I  drew  lots  with  the  second  of  De  la  Riviere  whether  he  or  I  should 
give  the  signals.  The  lot  fell  to  him.  I  was  afterwards  thankful,  in 
remembering  this  circumstance,  that  such  proved  the  case ;  for  I  do 
not  know  how  I  could  ever  have  articulated  those  necessary  words 
after  a  certain  appalling  event  had  occurred. 

Amid  perfect  silence  the  second  now  pronounced  the  word — 
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''Oner 

Instantly  De  la  Riviere  fired.  He  had  the  right  to  do  so,  and  he 
did.  His  aim,  oonsidering  the  time  he  took^  was  something  marveloos. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  besides  his  skill  with  the  sword,  he  was  among 
the  very  few  really  amazing  marksmen  in  Europe. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  almost  saw  the  shot  enter  Delaplaine's  breast 
For  a  second  or  two  he  visibly  reeled,  and  his  lifted  arm  fell.  By  an 
undoubted  trick  (and  yet  one  which  must  win  him  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  astonished  eulogy  hereafler  for  its  superb  skill)  De  le  Riviere  had 
killed  him  before  his  own  bullet  had  time  to  speed  any  deadly  or  even 
telling  message ! 

''  Horrible  I'^  I  gasped,  seeing  the  livid  pallor  on  my  friend's  face, 
the  sudden  film  over  his  eyes,  and  the  faint  droop  of  his  eyelids. 

"  Two  I  '^  said  the  second. 

As  that  word  fell  upon  Delaplaine's  fading  sense  it  wrought  a 
wondrous  effect  in  him.  The  old  fire  leapt  from  his  glance,  only  with 
what  struck  me  as  a  supernatural  flash.  His  lip  curled,  as  if  in  vic- 
tory and  irony  mingled.     His  right  arm,  which  held  the  pistol,  rose. 

It  was  not  like  a  mere  change  of  countenance,  attitude,  muscular 
tension.  It  was  more  like  an  actual  calling  back  of  the  human  soul 
into  the  sinking  ruin  of  the  body.  And  I  believe  that  it  was  this ; 
for,  as  afterwards  discovered,  the  bullet  of  De  la  Riviere  had  already 
passed  into  his  opponent's  heart.  By  some  cogency  of  the  will-power 
— that  human  force  so  complex,  so  mysterious,  so  little  understood  by 
even  the  greatest  thinkers — ^Delaplaine  had  summoned  reason,  vitality, 
even  skill  itself,  to  his  aid  for  one  brief,  awful  moment  of  retaliation 
and  vengeance  I 

And  the  summons  had  been  answered. 

His  pistol  sounded.  Its  report  was  followed  by  a  kind  of  choked 
cry  from  the  Frenchman.  Both  the  duelists  fell  at  the  same  moment, 
—one  shot  through  the  heart,  the  other  through  the  brain.  And  be- 
fore we  could  reach  either  of  them  both  were  dead  I 

The  face  of  De  la  Riviere  wore  a  sort  of  petrified  sneer,  as  though 
he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  that  by  a  brilliant  coup  he  had  onoe 
more  killed  his  man,  and  wiped  away  the  degrading  stigma  of  personal 
assault. 

But  Delaplaine's  face  wore  no  such  sneer.  It  was  very  peaceful, 
with  merely  a  touch  of  sternness  in  the  closed  lips,  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  I  am  satisfied.'^    And  I  believe  he  was. 

Edgar  Fawcoett. 
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UNISON. 


(XMAS^  1886.) 

Om  from  that  darker  line  that  marks  the  Land, 
Into  the  vast  mid-ocean  runs  the  Song, 

Shouting  its  praises  to  the  Universe 
In  measures  loud  and  long. 

With  deep  resounding  through  the  salty  main 
The  swift-sent  message  of  an  iron  throat 

Beaches  the  monsters  of  the  nether-sea 
In  hoarse  prolong^  note. 

Clear  speed  the  winds  from  mizzen-sky-sail  down. 
Now  toying  with  the  taffrail  as  they  lag, 

Forth  to  the  jib,  and  up  the  mainmast  sheets 
To  kiss  the  starry  Flag. 

Across  the  stormy  petrel's  swaying  path 
From  polished  decks  the  music  in  deh'ght 

Rushes,  and,  like  the  beating  wings  of  birds, 
Takes  outward,  upward  flight.  . 

Unto  the  Earth,  its  hills,  its  plains,  its  dales. 
Gladness  has  come  because  the  Christ  is  bonu 

Concordant  murmurs  ever  flowing  out 
Welcome  the  Christmas  Morn  I 

The  Morn  that  brings  a  promise  every  year 

From  seraphs  watching  near  the  Bethlehem  shrine 

Or  Fold,  we  call  a  Manger,  but  a  Court 
Whose  Courtiers  are  divine; 

The  Mom  that  brings  no  message  back  to  those 
Whose  creed  with  Fashion  shifts  its  course  or  pass ; 

Or  as  the  wild  field-bird  that  suits  its  plumes 
To  foliage  and  to  grass. 
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The  heart  of  Erin  rings  in  all  its  bells. 

England  and  Scotland^  as  in  early  days^ 
Give  to  the  Heavenly  Prince  of  Orient  birth 

Honor  in  words  of  praise. 

In  gold  and  white,  and  scarlet  as  the  flowers 
Investured  are,  as  kings  of  ancient  Rome^ 

The  inner  walls  of  each  Italian  fane 
From  lintel  unto  dome 

Show  the  fair  garb  of  holiday  attire. 
With  many  a  gleaming  light  that  shines  afar. 

In  semblance  of  that  jewel  of  the  skies 
We  name  the  Shepherd's  Star. 

From  storied  Bhineland's  castle-bordered  slopes, 
From  stately  spires  of  Switzer- Alpine  vales, 

Broad  surging  hymnal  greetings  floating  out 
Are  borne  on  frosty  gales. 

Through  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  France  and  Greece, 
In  this  our  Land,  from  shore  to  fartherest  shore, 

Stirreth  a  sound  of  sweetness  and  of  joy 
To  Him  whom  we  adore. 

The  Bugler's  silvery  calling  from  the  Fort 
Winds  far  across  the  pndrie's  untouched  snow. 

Startling  among  the  shallow  reefed  blu£& 
The  sad-eyed,  timid  roe. 

As  o'er  Pacific's  angry,  heaving  tide 

The  Gun  proclaims  the  Dawn  unto  the  West, 

So  breaks  the  sweeter  blast  of  bugle  sounds 
The  cold  Sierra's  rest. 

EsMERAiiDA  Boyle. 

Nebraska,  1886. 
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A  MEMORY, 


Through  the  merry  eong  of  the  Chrietmae-beUe  its  ehadow  eieale. 

Death  stands  at  the  helm  of  the  boat  on  the  river^ 

And  hushed  is  the  musical  dip  of  the  oar ; 
The  rower  looks  out  where  the  white  palms  are  waving. 

Far  awaj  on  the  eoholess  shore. 
O  my  country,  bend  low  in  thy  pitiful  sorrow, 

And  weep  for  the  hero  now  passing  away, 
Hush  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  glad  rushing  waters. 

Let  a  requiem  sound  through  the  day. 

First  in  the  rush  and  the  din  of  the  battle : 

Hark  to  the  martial,  victorious  tread ! 
Soon  the  tired  hands  will  rest  on  the  bosom, 

And  our  soldier  will  sleep  with  the  dead. 
First  in  the  praise  and  the  love  of  a  nation : 

List  to  the  greetings,  the  welcoming  cry  I 
But  the  ruler  is  lying  in  the  glimmering  death-light. 

And  the  loved  ones  are  watching  him  die. 

O  my  country,  his  country,  the  dark  boat  is  waiting  I 

Fold  him  close  to  thy  wild  throbbing  breast : 
See,  the  beckoning  palm,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 

Is  wooing  him  softly  to  rest. 
Farewell  to  the  soldier  we  honored  in  glory. 

Farewell  to  the  ruler  we'll  welcome  no  more. 
Farewell  to  our  brother,  'midst  sobbing  and  sighing, 

The  boat  moves  away  from  the  shore. 

R. 
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PRACTICAL   VIEWS  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

In  the  March  and  May  numbers  of  The  Unitjbd  Sebyice  for  the 
present  year  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  some  action 
being  taken  by  the  Executive  which  shall  bring  within  the  soope  of 
power  delated  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by  Congress  the  regu- 
lation, and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  enforcement  of  some  organized  system 
of  promotion  in  the  civil  service,  which  shall  be  |)aBed  upon  such  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  merit  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  unjust  and 
unmerited  advancement  by  mere  political  or  personal  preferment 

Such  a  system  is  beyond  question  as  important  in  the  establishment 
of  reform  as  the  law  which  governs  the  admissions  to  the  departments; 
and  the  consummation  of  such  perfection  as  is  hoped  for  in  the  civil 
service,  by  the  law  which  places  beyond  the  power  of  corrupt  influences 
the  admission,  cannot  possibly  be  attained  while  any  portion  of  the  ser- 
vice is  abandoned  to  the  very  influences  which  that  law  was  made  to 
defeat. 

The  first  great  object  of  this  law  having  been  quite  successfuUy 
attained,  and  its  enforcement  indorsed  and  sustained  by  the  Executive, 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  cannot  fail  to  elicit  the  com- 
mendations of  all  citizens  regardless  of  party. 

Having  been  now  so  firmly  established  as  to  place  it  beyond  the 
hope  of  successful  assault  by  its  enemies,  it  but  remains  to  perfect,  as 
far  as  possible  and  consistent,  the  machinery  by  which  its  functions  are 
performed. 

In  doing  this,  it  is  most  essential  that  while  remaining  wholly 
within  the  bounds  of  absolute  safety,  the  system  should  be  so  far  prac- 
iiocd  in  its  demands  as  to  not  hopelessly  exclude  from  its  benefits,  and 
from  the  possibility  of  service  in  the  civil  branch  of  the  government, 
those  of  its  citizens  who  have  not  been  so  highly  favored  as  to  have  re- 
ceived classical  or  superior  educations,  but  whose  competency  and  valu- 
able qualifications  in  many  respects  would  certainly  fit  them  to  be 
most  capable  servants  of  their  government,  could  they  enter  the  service 
through  such  competition  as  should  require  from  them  a  fair  and 
honest  test  as  to  their  ability  to  perform  the  work  which  would  be 
a/dtmUy  required  of  them  in  such  department  as  they  desired  to  enter. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  no  desire  to  comment  unfavorably 
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upoD  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  their 
examinations,  nor  is  he  actaated  in  the  suggestions  he  makes  by  any 
motive  bat  that  of  the  hope  that  improvements  may  be  reached  in  the 
operations  of  a  law  the  principles  of  which  he  most  heartily  approves. 

If  it  were  not  possible  to  make  such  improvements  in  the  examina- 
tions as  should  render  access  to  the  various  departments  of  the  service 
less  difficult  to  people  of  ordinary  business  education,  I  should  suggest 
no  plan  which  could  by  any  possibility  remove  the  safeguards  against 
the  former  methods  of  appointment ;  but  there  could  undoubtedly  be 
such  reasonable  modifications  made  in  the  examinations  for  ordinary 
clerkships  as  to  in  no  sense  imperil  the  object  of  the  law,  and  which 
should  at  the  same  time  offer  some  degree  of  hope  to  the  great  mass  of 
capable  and  deserving  people  who  are  excluded  by  too  rigid  require- 
ments from  entering  the  service. 

The  point  which  is  most  generally  assailed  by  the  enemies  of  the 
civil  service  law,  and  which  it  must  be  conceded  is  the  most  vulner- 
able point  of  attack,  is  the  matter  of  the  examinations.  The  opponents 
of  the  law  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  methods  and  nature  of  the  examina- 
tions as  being  in  no  degree  practical  or  applicable  to  the  duties  which 
would  be  required  of  the  applicant,  should  he  be  so  successful  as  to 
reach  above  the  minimum  in  the  examination. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  a  few  branches  of  the  service 
technical  information  pertaining  to  the  work  to  be  performed  would  be 
perhaps  indispensable,  yet  the  greatest  number  of  places  to  be  filled 
occur  among  the  ordinary  clerkships  or  subordinate  positions. 

For  such  positions,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  could  be,  without  the 
slightest  danger,  some  modification  and  relaxation  of  the  rules  which 
should  render  the  examination  less  formidable,  and  more  practical. 

The  examinations  are  necessarily  left  to  the  Commission  to  arrange, 
but  they  are  really  to  a  great  degree  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  ex- 
aminer and  his  assistants,  the  boards  of  examination  in  various 
places. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  by  the  outside  public  generally,  who 
have  no  special  information  as  to  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  clerkship  in 
the  government  service,  is,  that  the  work  required  must  necessarily  be 
of  a  very  difficult  and  special  nature,  involving  the  application  of  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  successful  examination. 

I  do  not  wish,  by  any  sort  of  expression  or  implication,  to  under- 
value the  position  of  a  government  clerkship ;  but  as  I  am  myself  one 
of  those  people,  I  feel  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  represent  such  facts 
as  I  am  familiar  with  without  hazarding  such  respect  and  dignity  as 
the  place  may  be  worthy  of. 

After  a  service  of  ten  years  in  two  of  the  largest  bureaus  of  the 
government,  and  with  much  experience  in  various  branches  of  work 
therein,  as  well  as  familiarity  with  and  observation  of  the  methods  and 
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reqairements  of  all  grades  of  clerkshipe,  I  am  free  to  oonfess  that  be- 
tween the  reqairements  of  the  examinations  as  thej  exist  and  the 
education  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  clerical  duty  of  anj 
grade  there  is  a  yerj  vast  gulf. 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  this  statement  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  at  present  ereat  nnmbers  of  very  capable  and  efficient 
persons  performing  dericaldnties  in  the  deparSente  who  could  by  no 
possibility  pass  a  successful  examination  for  the  very  positions  they  hold. 

While  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  civil  service  law,  in 
its  application  to  admission  to  the  clerkships  of  the  government,  there 
are  still  left  to  the  old  political  methods  of  the  past  one  or  two  branches 
of  the  civil  service  which  it  would  certainly  seem  equally  important  to 
have  included  in  the  provisions  of  such  a  law.  I  refer  espedally  to  the 
consular  service. 

It  has  been  a  constant  source  of  ridicule  to  this  government  from 
other  nations,  as  well  as  from  our  own  citizens  traveling  abroad,  that  in 
a  vast  number  of  instances,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  our  government  has 
been  wofully  disgraced  by  its  representatives  in  the  consular  service. 

These  positions  have  been  more  eagerly  sought,  and  more  persist- 
ently demanded,  than  any  others  under  the  government ;  and,  being 
wholly  outside  of  any  law  or  r^ulation  in  the  matter  of  appointments, 
have  become  to  a  great  d^ree  the  reward  to  decayed  politicians  and 
unprincipled  adventurers  for  services  rendered  in  political  warfare  in 
times  past 

There  is  very  much  in  the  examinations  for  clerkships  which  could 
with  much  more  practical  propriety  be  applied  in  the  test  for  consular 
appointments.  A  knowledge  of  geography,  together  with  familiarity 
with  the  political  history  of  our  government,  while  of  no  special  use  to 
a  clerk  doing  machine  work  day  after  day  at  a  desk  in  a  department 
would  be  essentially  important  information  to  a  person  in  the  consular 
service. 

The  importance  of  reformation  in  that  branch  of  service  cannot  be 
too  strenuously  urged,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  at  a  very 
early  day  the  benefits  of  the  civil  service  law  may  be  extended  to 
that  branch,  and  remove  it  from  the  degrading  influences  of  political 
and  personal  favor. 

L  E,  Vail. 
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(Continued  from  page  686.) 

CHAPTER   III. 

MABQX7ESAS    ISLANDS. 

Nonkahiva  Bay — Beautiful  Scenery — Chief  Obooia — Visitors — Scanty  Costumes  of 
the  Ladies — Prince  Manoo — First  Day  Ashore — Queen  Paytania — The  Palace 
— Marital  Items — ^Nude  Girls — Bancid  Unguents — Naked  Fops — Sight-seeiug 
— ^Native  Minstrels — A  Widow's  Weeds  and  Vigil — Ladies'  Day  on  Board — 
Commodore  Porter's  Experience — ^Toilets  with  SuD-rays — Buttons  for  Favors— 
Whale-teeth  in  Exchange  for  Provisions — ^Visit  from  Boyalty — A  Unique  Din- 
ner-party— Lamentations  and  Tobacco — Mark  of  Boyalty — Coiffures — ^The 
Gospel  declined — Happa  Valley — A  Domestic  Coffin — A  Desiccated  Warrior — 
Fairy-land  and  Nude  Copper-colored  Fairies — Polynesian  Luncheon — Canni- 
balism— Eating  the  Sacred  Pig — Murder  of  the  Eater — Our  Search  for  the 
Murderer — Inducements  to  Settlers — Commodore  Porter  on  the  Morals  of  the 
Marquesasans. 

We  lefl  the  coast  of  Peru  July  30^  and  sailed  nearly  a  due  west 
course  for  twenty  days,  before  the  southeast  trade-winds,  averaging  one 
hundred  and  sixiy  miles  per  day,  and  made  the  Marquesas  group  of 
islands  August  18.  Hood's  Island  was  the  first  we  saw,  and  in  two 
hours  we  were  near  Noukahiva*  The  day  being  too  far  advanced  to  get 
into  port  before  dark,  we  hove-to  during  the  night.  On  each  island  a 
fire  blazed  all  night,  lighted  by  the  natives,  to  guide  us. 

The  next  morning  we  ran  down  to  Noukahiva  and  coasted  along  the 
shore.  We  were  all  on  deck  enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery  of  towering 
mountains,  rocky  difis,  and  deep,  narrow,  verdant  valleys.  As  we 
approached  the  Noukahiva  Bay,  which  was  Commodore  Porter's  head- 
quarters during  the  war  of  1812,  a  whale-boat  met  us  with  a  pilot,  which 
we  welcomed  as  a  slight  evidence  of  civilization.  With  the  pilot,  who 
was  an  English  sailor,  married  to  a  native,  came  a  chief  of  the  Typee 
Valley,  named  Obooia,  husband  of  Queen  Paytania,  of  the  Noukahiva 
Valley.  The  chiefs  dress  consisted  of  a  narrow  strip  of  native  cloth 
passed  between  his  legs  and  made  fast  round  his  legs.    In  lieu  of  other 
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clothing,  he  was  tattooed  all  over,  even  oq  his  eyelids,  in  fanciful 
figures.  He  was  exceedingly  stout,  had  a  fine  face,  and  an  unusually 
bushy  head  of  hair.  His  tattooing  made  him  almost  as  black  as  a 
negro,  though  his  original  color  was  that  of  a  mulatto.  When  he  got 
on  board  he  seemed  greatly  frightened,  and  the  captain,  to  give  him 
confidence,  slapped  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder.  This  increased  his 
fright  so  much  that  he  made  as  if  to  jump  overboard,  and  would  have 
done  so  had  not  the  pilot  assured  him  we  were  friends. 

About  noon  we  entered  the  narrow  bay  of  Noukahiva,  and  had 
rocks  high  and  close  to  us  on  both  sides  as  we  entered.  But  inside  we 
found  the  bay  fully  a  mile  wide,  and  headed  by  valleys,  ridges,  hills, 
and  mountains.  As  it  was  but  two  miles  long,  we  were  soon  at  anchor 
in  the  gallant  commodore's  berth.  Then  visitors  came  ofi*in  crowds, — 
ladies,  without  waiting  for  the  first  visit,  or  an  invitation.  But  these 
ladies,  like  no  others  we  had  come  across,  gave  us  no  trouble ;  not  even 
that  of  sending  a  boat  for  them,  for  they  swam  off  like  ducks  to  meet 
us.  The  chief  pointed  out  the  notables  in  the  water.  Among  them 
were  two  princesses  of  the  royal  family,  and  others  of  the  nobility ;  so 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  our  visitors  ladies. 

The  women  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to  get  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, or  a  piece  of  muslin  of  that  size,  from  some  ship,  wore  it  as  an 
apron ;  but  others,  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate,  had  aprons  of  native 
cloth,  which  is  affected  by  the  water  like  paper.  To  preserve  them, 
they  tied  them  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  held  them  above  their  heads 
out  of  the  water  with  one  hand,  while  they  used  the  other  in  swim- 
ming, expecting  to  make  their  toilet  when  they  got  on  board.  But 
many  came  without  even  this  rig,  hoping,  by  their  charms,  to  get  some- 
thing of  the  kind  when  they  got  aboard.  We  were  too  much  occupied 
to  receive  visitors,  and  did  not  permit  them  to  come  on  board.  They 
remained  about  an  hour,  swimming  round  the  ship,  shouting  at  every- 
thing strange  they  saw,  singing  songs  of  welcome  and  displaying  their 
symmetrical  forms. 

Chief  Obooia,  by  this  time,  had  become  quite  at  his  ease.  He 
would  look  steadily  into  the  water  at  the  girls,  and  in  his  native  lan- 
guage cry  "  Shark  !''  to  frighten  them.  Then  such  a  scampering,  hol- 
loing, and  splashing  I  Our  hoisting  the  boats  out  amused  them  so  that 
they  yelled  and  cheered ;  and  when  we  paraded  the  marines  in  gaudy 
uniform  they  almost  went  wild  with  joy.  But  they  are  not  the  first 
women  who  have  been  captivated  by  brass  buttons.  Many  men,  also, 
came  alongside,  but  they  were  in  canoes.  The  women  are  not  allowed 
in  them  because  they  are  made  by  the  men.  Any  article  made  by  the 
men  is  held,  by  their  laws,  too  sacred  to  be  used  by  the  women.  This 
sacred  character  is  called  iaboo.  Hence  all  the  women  swim  off  to 
ships,  although  they  may  be  a  mile  or  more  distant,  while  the  men  go 
in  their  boats. 
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A  Prince  Manoo^  heir-apparent  to  the  Happa  Valley,  was  the  only 
one  we  permitted  to  come  on  board  from  the  canoes.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably fine-looking  boy,  thirteen  years  old.  He  had  on  no  garment 
other  than  his  maro,  a  breech-clout,  similar  to  chief  Obooia's.  We 
gave  each  of  them  a  shirt,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  gift 

Having  got  the  ship  ready  for  port,  we  visited  the  shore  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  met  at  the  landing  by  a  crowd  of  almost  naked 
natives,  who  gave  us  a  clamorous  welcome.  Our  party  consisted  of  the 
captain,  three  lieutenants,  three  midshipmen,  lieutenant  of  marines,  sur- 
geon, purser,  and  a  sergeant  and  two  marines,  all  in  fulMress  uniform, 
which  contrasted  singularly  with  the  naked  and  oiled  people  who  sur- 
rounded us.  We  paid  our  respects  to  Queen  Paytania,  who  lived  near 
the  landing,  in  a  long,  low,  white,  one-roomed  shanty  or  shed,  all  the 
front  of  it  being  open.  But  as  the  roof  sloped  to  about  four  feet  above 
the  ground  in  front,  it  was  not  very  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  "  palace^'  was  covered  with  grass  mats,  to 
sleep  upon,  while  the  front  was  paved  with  stones.  The  queen,  with 
some  of  her  female  suite,  received  us  sitting,  wrapped  in  white  tapa, — 
doth  of  native  make. 

They  saluted  us  with  arroha  I — how  do  you  do  I — ^and  a  smile,  giving 
us  their  small,  beautifully-shaped  hands,  so  neatly  tattooed  that  they 
looked  as  if  they  were  gloved.  They  kindly  invited  us  to  be  seated 
alongside  of  them  on  the  stone  floor,  which  we  did.  We  stared  at  them 
and  they  at  us,  and  we  talked  all  the  words  of  their  language  which  we 
were  able  to  command,  accompanied  by  signs  and  bad  English,  of  course. 

The  queen  was  the  wife  to  three  chiefs  at  the  same  time,  two  of 
whom  were  then  alive ;  each  belonged  to  a  different  valley  and  an  inde- 
pendent nation  or  tribe.  Her  Noukahiva  husband  died  some  years  ago. 
Since  his  death,  her  authority  had  extended  over  only  a  third  of  that 
valley.  She  had  a  son  by  her  deceased  husband,  called  Moana,  fifteen 
years  old,  whose  authority,  when  he  reached  manhood,  would  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  valley.  He  went  to  England  in  1832  for 
education.  Manoo  is  also  her  son,  by  her  Happa  husband,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  that  valley.  Thus  she  will  shortly  be  the  mother  of  two 
kings.  Obooia,  who  visited  us,  was  her  third  husband,  by  whom  she 
had  no  issue.  The  queen  was  about  thirty-four  years  old,  middle-sized, 
stately  and  lady-like  in  her  carriage,  and  quite  handsome.  Commodore 
Porter,  in  his  published  "  Journal  of  a  Cruise,"  on  the  "  Essex,"  1812- 
14,  notices  Paytania  in  the  following  language: 

''The  women  were  inviting  in  appearance,  and  practiced  all  the 
bewitching  language  of  the  eyes  and  features,  which  is  so  universally 
undersood.  .  •  .  While  I  was  using  measures  to  get  together  my 
officers  and  men,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  object  which  at  the 
moment  had  presented  itself.  A  handsome  young  woman,  of  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  her  complexion  fairer  than  common,  her  carriage 
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majestic,  and  her  dress  better  and  somewhat  different  from  the  other 
females,  approached.  Her  glossy  black  hair  and  her  skin  were  highly 
anointed  with  coooanut  oil,  and  her  whole  person  neat,  sleek,  and 
comely ;  on  iDqairing  who  this  dignified  person  might  be,  I  was  in- 
formed that  her  name  was  Piteenee,  a  granddaughter  to  the  chief^  or 
greatest  man  in  the  valley,  whose  name  was  Grattanewa.  This  lady^  on 
whose  countenance  was  not  to  be  perceived  any  of  those  playfnl  smiles 
which  enlivened  the  countenances  of  the  others,  I  ¥ras  informed  was 
held  in  great  estimation,  on  account  of  her  rank  and  beauty,  and  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  necessary,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  pay  some 
attentions  to  a  personage  so  exalted." 

The  only  furniture  of  the  queen's  residence  was  a  few  gourds, 
cocoanut-shell  cups,  war-clubs,  and  spears;  and  in  appearance  it 
differed  little  from  other  houses  on  the  island. 

We  had  not  been  seated  long  before  a  great  crowd  gathered  to  look 
at  us ;  their  bodies  being  greased  with  rancid  coooanut  oil,  and  some 
stained  with  tamerick,  made  the  crowd  very  offensive  to  us.  Girls, 
charming  at  a  distance,  were  repulsive  when  they  came  near  to  us|,  on 
account  of  their  anointments.  They  had,  to  do  us  full  honor,  and 
to,  in  their  ideas,  further  adorn  themselves,  given  themselves  an  extra 
greasing.  All  the  men  wore  the  breech-clout,  and  the  women  gener- 
ally a  piece  of  tapa  or  white  matting,  more  than  a  yard  square,  which 
they  bring  up  under  their  right  arms  and  tie  on  the  left  shoulder.  A 
few  of  the  women  dressed  a  little  more,  some  less;  and  many,  es- 
pecially the  young,  were  entirely  nude. 

We  noticed  one  buck  strutting  about  apparently  very  proud  of 
himself  and  his  costume,  which  consisted  solely  of  a  crescent  crown  of 
cock-feathers,  placed  vertically,  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  the  front 
of  the  crown  being  ornamented  with  the  little  bright  red  seeds  of  the 
liquorice- vine.  The  full  dress  of  some  was  a  handkerchief  spread  over 
the  shoulders  and  tied  on  the  throat  Others  were  satisfied  with  locks 
of  human  hair  for  armlets  and  anklets,  with  a  war-spear  in  their 
hands  made  of  iron-wood,  stained  black.    All  were  more  or  less  tattooed. 

We  passed  some  time  with  her  majesty,  and  then  started  for  a 
stroll  up  the  valley,  with  the  greasy  crowd  following  close  at  our  heels, 
and  surrounding  us  whenever  we  stopped,  much  to  our  disgust 

In  our  walk  we  came  across  a  brook  of  fresh  water,  and  followed  it 
up  through  a  grove  of  lofty  cocoanut-trees.  Along  the  pathway  sat 
groups  of  happy  girls  in  circles,  singing  and  keeping  time  by  dipping 
their  hands  together. 

We  wandered  on  through  other  shady  groves,  by  other  mountain 
rivulets,  seeing  numerous  native  dwellings,  standing  in  little  plots  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  low  stone  fences,  such  as  one  sees  in  Connecti- 
cut, passing  more  groups  of  greasy  singing  girls,  till  we  came  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  bay,  our  crowd  of  followers  having  been  largely  in- 
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creased  on  fhe  way.  Here  we  visited  the  house  of  a  chief,  where  we 
saw  thirty  or  forty  men  sitting  on  a  stone  platform,  singing,  and  keep^ 
ing  time  with  their  hands,  and  beating  on  a  couple  of  drums,  made  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed,  with  a  shark-skin  stretched  over  it.  They 
seemed  a  surly,  morose  set,  and  were  the  only  persons  who  did  not 
evince  great  pleasure  and  txH)  much  curiosity  at  seeing  us. 

None  of  them  rose  when  we  approached,  but  only  stopped  singings 
and  inquired  what  we  wanted  there;  and  being  told  by  our  inter^ 
preter  that  we  came  as  friends  to  see  them,  they  resumed  their  monot* 
onous  singing  and  drumming,  as  we  stood  watching  them.  Near  the 
close  of  a  song,  one  or  two  would  rise  and  strike  his  left  arm  with  his 
right  hand,  with  such  force  as  to  almost  bring  blood,  keeping  time  to  the 
song.  Then  they  raised  their  voices  and  sang  faster,  clapped  their 
hands,  and  beat  the  drums  louder. 

We  had  a  bad  bugler  with  us,  who  treated  them  to  a  poor  specimoi 
of  civilized  music,  which  did  not  seem  to  take  their  fancy  at  all ;  for, 
after  listening  a  few  minutes,  they  showed  their  impatience  by  again 
beginning  their  song  before  he  had  finished.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  con^ 
oert,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  platform  sat  a  lot  of  females,  listening, 
as  we  were  informed,  to  exceedingly  vulgar  songs. 

Here,  where  bread  and  fruit  grow  on  trees  without  cultivation,  hogs 
and  fowls  increase  and  fatten  without  care.  Where  the  climate  does  not 
necessitate  clothing,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  take  life  easily.  On 
our  retnm,  to  avoid  the  crowd,  we  separated  into  parties  of  two.  A 
midshipman  accompanied  me  across  the  brow  of  a  bill  to  a  cluster  of 
huts.  At  the  door  of  one  we  saw  a  female  painted  yellow  from  head^ 
to  foot,  having  on  a  yellow  tapa^ — a  common  way  of  beautifying  them* 
selves  among  the  women.  Furthermore,  she  was  tattooed  and  oiled, 
and  therefore  offensive  to  us.  We  learned,  subsequently,  that  she  had 
been  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ambitious  chiefs,  who  had  declared  his  inde* 
pendence  during  the  minority  of  Prince  Moana,  and  was  made  king  of 
his  own  tribe.  He  had  been  dead  six  months.  The  remains  of  this 
ambitious  chief  were  the  sole  occupant  of  a  hut,  in  which  he  died,  near 
to  the  one  in  which  his  widow  lived.  His  body  was  in  a  coffin, — a  tree 
dug  out  like  a  canoe,  which  was  elevated  four  feet  from  tlie  floor.  On 
this  rude  sarcophagus  were  hanging  bread-fruit,  water,  flowers,  and  tapOy 
for  the  use  of  the  departed  spirit. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  wherever  we  went,  begged  for  tobacco^ 
which  they  call  cava^  as  they  call  everything  stimulating  or  intoxicating. 
Although  tobacco  grows  here  without  cultivation,  and  they  are  fond  of 
it,  the  natives  are  too  indolent  to  cure  it.  But  they  extract  a  liquor 
from  it,  which,  drinking,  they  become  stupefied,  and,  using  it  to  ex- 
cess, diseased.  At  sunset,  by  the  rules  of  our  ship,  we  all  returned  on 
board,  and  spent  the  evening  exchanging  experiences  of  the  day.  Eveiy 
morning  after  this  at  eight  o'clock  we  hoisted  a  white  flag  at  the  fore. 
Vol.  Xm.— No.  6.  46 
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as  a  signal  that  we  were  readj  for  visitors,  and  as  long  as  it  was  fljing 
we  told  them  they  might  remain  on  board. 

When  the  flag  was  run  up  the  deck  was  soon  crowded,  and  re- 
mained so  till  we  hauled  the  flag  down  at  snnset,  when  all  of  oor  vis- 
itors jamped  overboard,  the  women  swimming  and  the  men  paddling 
their  canoes  home.    Commodore  Porter's  experience,  as  related  in  his 
published  journal,  was  not  unlike  our  own.    He  says,  "  When  the  ship 
was  moored,  the  shore  was  lined  with  the  natives  of  both  sexes;  hot  the 
females  were  most  numerous,  waving  their  white  cloaks,  or  eoAoes,  for 
us  to  come  on  shore.    Many  applications  were  made  for  me  to  permit 
them  to  accept  the  invitations,  and  I  found  it  impossible  any  longw  to 
resist.    The  boats  were  got  out,  and  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where,  on 
landing,  they  were  taken  complete  possession  of  by  the  women,  who  in- 
sisted on  going  to  the  ship,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  completely  filled 
by  thera,  of  all  ages  and  descriptions,  from  the  age  of  sixty  years  to  that 
of  ten,  some  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  as  others  for  their  ogliness. 
They  all  appeared  to  be  of  the  most  common  kind ;  and  many  of  them, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  ships,  which  had  formerly  been 
at  this  place,  had  been  taught  by  the  seamen  some  few  Englbh  wotd& 
Indeed,  the  ship  was  a  perfect  bedlam  from  the  time  of  their  arrival 
until  their  departure,  when  they  were  put  on  shore,  not  only  with 
whatever  was  given  them,  but  with  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on/' 

The  long  swim  the  women  had  to  reach  us  washed  ofi^  most  of  the 
rancid  oil,  so  they  looked  better  and  were  less  ofiensive  aboard  than 
ashore.  For  economy's  sake,  and  having  soon  ascertained  that  the  oil 
and  tamerick  were  disagreeable  to  us,  they  did  not  put  them  on  when 
they  visited  us.  As  most  of  the  women  brought  their  perishable  ward- 
robes tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  they  climbed  on  board  naked  and  sat 
around  in  the  sun  until  they  were  dry,  and  then  dressed.  All  behaved 
very  well  while  with  us;  but  it  is  said  they  are  generally  unruly  when 
they  visit  traders.  With  us  they  sat  flat  on  the  deck,  exhibiting  the 
delight  of  children  at  everything.  Beads  are  too  common  among  them 
:to  be  valuable  now.  But  a  string  of  brass  buttons  for  a  necklace  is  the 
highest  prized  treasure,  next  to  whale-teeth.  If  we  had  had  a  supply 
of  these,  we  could  have  got  any  provisions  they  had.  The  iron  utensils 
and  cotton  cloth,  laid  in  for  the  purpose  of  buying  provisions  from  them, 
procured  only  a  very  scanty  supply.  But  the  few  whale-teeth  we 
happened  to  have  were  bartered  easily.    They  were  emphatically  their 

money. 

By  special  invitation,  one  of  their  chiefs,  with  his  family  of  four- 
teen persons,  came  on  board  to  spend  the  day.  He  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  almost  black  with  tattooing.  His  only  dress  was  his 
maro  and  a  necklace  of  forty  small  whale-teeth.  They  came  in  their 
customary  manner,  excepting  that  the  old  mother,  who  was  too  feeble 
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to  swim^  was  allowed  to  hold  on  to  the  canoe  with  one  hand,  and  the 
girls  to  put  their  tapa  into  the  canoes,  so  they  could  swim  the  mile 
with  both  hands.  They  sat  around  all  day  on  the  deck  like  our  other 
visitors,  and  at  night  we  sent  the  old  woman  back  in  one  of  our  boats. 

Queen  Paytania  paid  us  a  visit,  but  she  acted  differently  from  the 
others  of  her  suite,  and  seemed  to  be  aware  of  her  exalted  station,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  cabin  suited  her.  She  always  went  aboard  or 
ashore  in  our  boat.     Probably  Commodore  Porter  spoiled  her. 

We  effectually  prevented  any  of  them,  men  or  women,  from  going 
below  the  spar-deck,  by  telling  them  it  was  taboo.  It  is  their  religion 
not  to  trespass  on  anything  taboo.  It  is  likewise  their  common  law. 
They  get  the  priests  to  i(d>oo  their  fowls,  h(^,  and  potatoes,  which 
prevents  them  from  being  stolen. 

As  our  men  took  their  meals  on  the  spar-deck,  the  women,  and  as 
many  of  the  native  men  as  could  be  provided  for,  ate  with  them.  The 
natives  are  not  dainty,  but  cram  their  mouths  full,  and  eat  voraciously. 
The  women  are  very  fond  of  meat ;  but  are  not  allowed  to  eat  it  on 
the  island,  where  it  is  taboo  to  them, — another  instance  of  the  selfish 
character  of  the  men.  It  is  too  scarce,  however,  for  the  men  to  in- 
dulge in  it,  except  at  a  festival.  The  taboo  is  laid  merely  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  priest.  They  have  a  pair  of  goats  on  the  island,  and 
that  they  may  increase  undisturbedly  they  are  taboo  to  all  persons  for 
five  years. 

Our  dinner-table  in  the  wardroom  being  under  an  open  hatch,  they 
clustered  round  the  hatch  and  watched  tlie  manner  of  our  eating  with 
great  delight.  Anything  that  was  handed  to  one  of  them  from  the  table 
was  thankfully  received,  and  divided  among  the  rest,  and  eaten  with  so 
great  satisfaction  and  greediness,  that  they  reminded  us  of  monkeys. 

Once,  for  curiosity,  we  took  several  of  the  prettiest  and  cleanest  girls 
below  to  dine  with  us.  They  behaved  with  a  great  deal  of  decorum, 
and  in  order  that  they  might  make  no  mistakes  and  do  nothing  wrong, 
they  watched  us  closely,  aud  did  exactly  what  we  did.  Each  officer 
attended  to  the  girl  that  he  brought  down,  and  he  was  the  model  by 
which  she  governed  her  actions.  She  would  put  no  more  in  her  mouth 
at  a  time  than  he,  use  her  knife  and  fork  as  he,  lay  them  down  when 
he  did,  be  helped  when  he  was,  drink  when  he  did.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers attending  on  a  girl  had  a  nervous  affection  in  his  under  jaw,  and 
every  now  and  then  would  screw  up  his  chin  and  face  in  a  very  ridicu- 
lous manner,  and  he  was  very  sensitive  of  its  being  remarked  on.  His 
girl,  anxious  to  imitate  him  in  every  respect,  to  be  perfectly  decorous, 
kept  an  eye  on  him  all  the  time,  and  when  he  screwed  his  mouth  to  one 
side  she  would  instantly  do  the  same,  to  our  infinite  merriment,  and  no 
less  to  his  mortification. 

When  in  our  ramble  we  went  into  any  of  their  huts,  they  offered  us 
anything  they  had.     In  one  of  my  strolls  I  heard  a  lamentation  in  a 
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hat,  and  looking  in,  I  aaw  an  old  woman  wailing  over  a  corpae.  Upon 
seeing  me  she  suddenly  stopped  her  lamentaiions,  and  smilingly  said 
^'  Cbva/' — tobacoo, — and  when  I  had  given  her  some  she  resumed  her 
wailing. 

My  interpreter  told  me  that  it  was  her  son  she  mourned  over,  and 
that  he  had  been  dead  a  month.  There  oertainly  was  no  feelii^  in 
the  lamentation,  else  it  could  not  have  been  dropped  and  resumed  at 
pleasure. 

As  we  had  but  few  whale-teeth,  we  got  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
fresh  provisions.  They  did  not  know  the  use  of  money,  and  would  not 
trade  easily  for  anything  but  muskets  and  ammunition.  These  we 
would  not  let  them  have,  as  they  would  only  have  used  them  in  war 
against  other  tribes.  But  our  whale  fishermen  were  not  so  scrupulous 
on  this  point,  and  gave  muskets  for  provisions ;  but  wherever  they  go 
they  play  the  Yankee,  and  here  they  gave  worthless  muskets  for  good 
provisions,  sustaining  the  character  they  had  established  in  our  Western 
States. 

The  girls  generally  wear  their  hair  in  ringlets  on  the  neok ;  some 
have  it  tucked  up  under  a  turban,  which  is  now  and  then  worn,  and 
others  have  it  cut  short.  They  all  wear  ear-rings  of  some  kind, — 
sometimes  small  teeth  of  fish  strung  together.  They  all  have  their 
hands  tattooed.  The  nobility  have  their  feet  also  similarly  marked; 
and  the  royalty  have  their  hands,  feet,  and  hips  tattooed.  Thus  their 
rank  may  be  distinguished.  They  rarely  mark  their  faces,  except  a 
few  lines  across  their  lips.  Some  few  have  light  hair,  but  in  general 
it  is  black.    Light  hair  is  very  common  among  children. 

The  men  have  many  difierent  fashions  of  wearing  their  hair.  Some 
have  it  all  shaved  close  to  the  skin,  except  a  small  tuil  on  the  crown, 
which  is  clubbed.  Others  have  it  gathered  into  two  clubs,  one  above 
each  ear ;  and  frequently  it  is  worn  bushy.  Their  beard  is  worn  loi^ 
only  on  the  chin,  and  when  long  enough  is  clubbed,— faahions  common 
among  our  slaves. 

The  men  as  invariably  wear  ear-rings  as  the  women ;  but  they  are 
very  different  They  are  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  about  as  thick  as  a 
quill,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  piece  of  white  shell  for  a 
head.  The  ivory  is  passed  tlirough  die  ear  and  keyed  behind,  showing 
the  white  shell  in  front. 

When  our  boats  were  returning  from  shore,  women  were  frequently 
permitted  to  take  passive  aboard,  to  save  them  a  long  swim.  One 
day,  from  a  boat  that  had  some  of  them  on  board,  an  oar  fell  in  the 
bay,  and  the  delicate  Miss  Teahtee  leaped  overboard  after  it  and 
brouglit  it  to  the  boat,  apparently  much  gratified  to  render  some 
service  for  the  honor  done  them  in>  taking  them  in  the  boat. 

About  two  yeara  ago  three  American  missionaries  came  here  with 
their  wives,  to  make  Christians  of  these  easy-going,  thoughtless^  idle, 
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merry,  ignorant,  lascivions  people,  who  are  not  sapersrtitions  enough  to 
have  any  religion  of  their  own  except  iaboOy  if  that  is  one,  and,  after 
listening  to  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries,  laughed  at  them. 

The  missionaries  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  the  island  to  avoid 
serious  disturbances,  having  been  only  nine  months  here.  This  we 
learned  from  some  sailors  living  here.  Before  we  came,  we  heard  that 
missionaries  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  converting  the 
natives  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  had  been  insulted ;  but  we  were 
unable  till  now  to  learn  in  what  respect 

One  day  we  went  on  a  visit  in  our  boats  to  the  Happa  Valley, 
taking  Prince  Manoo  and  Chief  Obooia  with  us.  The  valley  being  to 
windward,  the  men  had  a  hard  row  against  the  trade-wind  and  a  heavy 
head-sea.  About  noon  we  arrived  in  this  charming  valley,  and  were  of 
course  met  by  a  crowd  of  natives,  who,  however,  did  not  exhibit  so  much 
boisterous  delight  at  seeing  us  as  did  the  Noukahivans.  Manoo,  their 
future  king,  was  met  and  greeted  by  his  sister  with  great  delight  and 
affection ;  but  we  could  not  persuade  Obooia  to  land.  He  gave  as  the 
reason  that  his  body  was  taboo  to  the  water,  and  it  would  reach  above 
his  legs,  as  we  had  to  wade  ashore,  because  the  surf  prevented  us  from 
taking  the  boats  in  closer.  So  he  remained  in  the  boat,  drinking  cgnxi, 
with  which  he  had  provided  himself  for  the  expedition.  Afterwards 
we  learned  that  the  true  cause  of  his  declining  to  land  was  his  fear  of 
the  Happas,  he  being  a  Typee, — the  two  tribes  being  unfriendly  to  each 
other. 

We  visited  the  principal  family  at  the  landing,  living  in  a  large 
hut,  or  shed,  similar  to  the  best  houses  of  Noukahiva.  There  were 
many  women  assembled  in  it,  rather  good-looking  and  several  shades 
lighter  than  the  Noukahivans. 

The  old  chief,  or  head  of  ihis  family,  had  been  dead  about  six 
months,  and  reposed  in  a  canoe-coffin  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  raised 
two  feet  from  the  floor.  One  of  the  girls  raised  the  ixtpa  that  covered 
the  corpse  to  show  it  to  me.  It  was  nearly  dry  and  mummy-like, — 
nothing  remained  but  the  bones  and  the  skin,  which  was  beautifully 
tattooed.  At  his  head  was  his  war-conch, — a  large  triton, — with  which 
he  used  to  call  his  warriors  together  to  make  battle  against  the  Typees.* 
His  war-club  and  spear  were  at  his  side,  along  with  a  supply  of  food. 

One  of  the  women  had  a  child  in  her  arms  that  had  been  dead  a 
week,  which  emitted  to  us  a  sickening  odor.  She  expected  it  would  be 
desiccated  in  a  month  or  two. 

These  were  the  only  instances  of  keeping  the  dead  in  the  house 
that  we  saw,  so  we  judged  it  could  not  be  a  common  practice  here. 

We  strolled  far  into  this  fairy-land,  and  thought  we  had  never  seen 
any  place  so  beautiful.  The  valley  extended  about  ten  miles,  walled 
by  high  mountains.  The  broad-spreading  bread-fruit-trees,  overtopped 
by  the  plume-like  bouglis  of  the  cocoa,  thickly  grouped,  through  which 
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we  saw  specks  of  blue  sky,  made  a  cool  and  delightful  grove.  Bamboo 
cottages  were  thickly  clustered  over  the  valley,  along  with  numerous 
gardens  of  bananas,  inclosed  by  low  stone  fences,  all  under  a  dense 
shade ;  for  scarcely  ever  is  a  tree  removed.  Although  like  a  forest,  it 
was  so  alive  with  people  that  any  part  of  it  might  be  termed  a  village. 

We  would  have  taken  our  dinner  in  this  dark,  cool  grove,  amid 
the  copper-colored  fairies;  but,  to  avoid  the  nasty-smelling  crowd,  we 
were  obliged  to  dine  aboard  our  boats.  But  even  then  our  dinner  was 
truly  Polynesian,  for  around  us  naked  men,  women,  and  children  swam, 
going  through  all  the  antics  of  a  parcel  of  boys  swimming,  and  eagerly 
scrambled  for  the  pieces  of  our  lunch  which  we  threw  to  them,  like  a 
lot  of  barnyard  fowls  at  feeding- time. 

There  are  seven  different  and  independent  tribes  on  this  island,  in- 
habiting as  many  different  valleys.  The  Typees,  next  neighbors  to  the 
Happas,  are  barbarous  and  warlike,  and  were  the  terror  of  the  other 
tribes.  When  Ck)mmodore  Porter  was  here,  during  the  war  of  1812, 
the  Noukahivans  and  Happas  were  at  war  with  the  Typees;  and  as 
long  as  the  commodore  remained  neutral  neither  tribe  would  supply 
him  with  provisions.  The  former  party  said  they  would  not  supply 
him  unless  he  would  aid  them  against  the  Typees ;  and  the  latter  sent 
word  to  him  that,  if  he  were  able,  he  might  come  and  take  their  pro- 
visions. 

Commodore  Porter,  not  being  a  man  to  be  dared  twice  to  any- 
thing, gave  his  aid  to  the  Noukahivas  and  Happas,  and  they  defeated 
the  Typees  in  a  pitched  battle.  Afler  that  he  was  liberally  supplied 
by  both  parties. 

Each  tribe  accused  the  other  of  cannibalism,  and  denied  it  on  its 
own  part.  Commodore  Porter  said  he  never  discovered  an  instance  of 
it,  though  he  watched  them  closely.  A  Happa,  called  "  Pepper,"  who 
spoke  a  little  English,  and  who  carried  Lieutenant  Downs  from  the 
above  field  of  battle  when  he  was  wounded,  said  that  several  Typees 
were  eaten  by  the  other  tribes  after  the  battle,  and  that  they  kept  a 
watch  on  Commodore  Porter  and  his  men,  and  buried  the  bodies  when 
any  of  the  Americans  were  seen  approaching.  Their  hatred  against 
ihe  foraging  Typees  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  belief  in  this  story. 

A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival,  an  American  sailor,  who  resided 
here,  got  tired  of  living  only  on  fruit,  and  coveted  one  of  tlie  many 
hogs  running  around  wild ;  he  captured  one  that  happened  to  belong 
to  a  chief  named  Parcoco,  and  killed,  cooked,  and  ate  it.  The  chief, 
having  ascertained  who  committed  the  act  of  theft,  took  the  law  into 
his  own  hands,  and  killed  our  countryman.  When  we  arrived  here 
the  chief  fled  to  the  mountains.  We  said  nothing  about  it,  and  deter- 
mined to  abide  our  time,  believing  a  report  would  reach  the  chief  that 
we  were  indifferent  as  to  the  matter,  and  he  would  come  into  the  settle- 
ment, which,  sure  enough,  he  did,  when  we  made  a  feint  of  leaving. 
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Having  been  informed  of  his  return  to  his  house^  we  quickly  landed 
a  party  of  seventy-five  men  at  nighty  and  were  guided  to  it.  We  sur- 
rounded and  entered  it,  but  he  had  been  cautious  enough  not  to  sleep 
there^  so  we  had  to  return  on  board  without  him,  which,  owing  to  the 
distance,  we  were  unable  to  do  before  sunrise.  This  quiet,  warlike 
movement  of  ours  produced  great  excitement  in  the  valley,  and  caused 
hundreds  to  flee  to  the  mountains  and  to  join  Parcoco  and  his  warriors, 
whom  he  had  assembled  there. 

When  on  shore  the  next  day  I  saw  very  few  natives,  as  they  had 
nearly  all  gone  to  the  mountains,  being  afraid  of  being  taken  as  host- 
ages for  Parcoco.  We  remained  here  another  day,  making  the  tenth, 
but  very  few  came  off  to  the  ship  except  the  youngest  of  the  girls. 
The  guide  who  took  us  to  Parcooo's  hut  goes  with  us  to  the  United 
States,  as  he  believes  his  life  would  not  be  safe  here  now. 

The  chief  under  whose  protection  the  man  who  was  murdered  had 
lived  would  have  made  war  against  Parcoco,  but  he  was  dissuaded  from 
it  by  the  other  foreigners,  who  feared  such  an  event  might  cause  all  of 
them  to  be  murdered.  The  chiefs  say  they  desire  foreigners  to  live 
with  them,  and  will  give  them  a  choice  of  houses  and  gardens,  and 
their  protection.  They  know  that  when  there  are  many  foreigners  the 
ships  will  stop  for  provisions,  which  results  to  their  benefit. 

Commodore  Porter,  in  his  journal,  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
these  people,  saying,  among  other  things,  *^  Their  hogs  are  wandering  in 
every  part  of  the  valley ;  their  fishing-nets  and  clothes  are  exposed  on 
the  beach  and  spread  on  the  grass ;  no  precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
against  theft,  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  thefts  among  themselves 
are  unknown."  But  he  found  that  some  of  them  would  steal  from 
strangers.  ^'I  had  abundant  proof  of  this  stealing;  they,  however, 
were  of  the  lowest  order,  and  honesty  is  not  expected  from  them  in  any 
part  of  the  world." 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  an  honester  or  more  friendly  and  better- 
disposed  people  do  not  exist  under  the  sun.  They  have  been  stigma- 
tized by  the  name  of  savages;  it  is  a  term  wrongly  applied;  they  rank 
highly  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  whether  we  consider  them  morally 
or  physically.  The  women,  although  possessing  intelligent  and  open 
countenances,  fine  eyes  and  teeth,  and  much  acuteness  and  vivacity,  are 
far  from  being  so  handsome  as  the  men.  Their  limbs  and  hands  (par- 
ticularly th^  latter)  are  more  beautifully  proportioned  than  those  of  any 
other  women;  but  a  graceless  walk^nd  a  badly-shaped  foot,  occasioned 
by  going  without  shoes,  take  greatly  from  their  charms.  They  possess 
much  cunning,  much  coquetry,  and  no  fidelity.  Go  into  their  houses 
and  you  might  there  see  instances  of  the  strongest  affection  of  wives 
for  their  husbands,  husbands  for  their  wives,  parents  for  their  daugh- 
ters, and  daughters  for  their  parents. 
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It  is  trne  they  aie  not  insensible  to  jealonay,  bot  this  feelii^  is  con- 
fined altogether  to  females,  who  watdi  as  carefallj  the  conduct  of  their 
lovers  as  the  most  jealoos  Don  the  wanderings  of  his  qponae.  She  ap- 
pears offended  if  he  shows  any  attention  to  another  female,  and  claims 
him  exclusively  as  her  own« 

The  girls  from  twelve  to  e^hteen  years  of  age  rove  at  wilL  Tbb 
period  of  their  lives  is  a  period  of  nnboonded  pleasure,  unrestrained  in 
all  their  actions,  onconfined  by  domestic  occupations.  Their  time  is 
spent  in  dancing,  singing,  and  ornamenting  their  pranas,  to  render 
themselveB  more  attractive  to  the  ^es  of  aum. 

From  the  Jonurmdiif 

BOBEBT  IdSE-WBIQHT  BBOWSOnO^ 

JAadenaant  U.  &  Nam/. 
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A  ZEALOT  IN  TULLE. 

(Oentiuued  firom  pftge  618.) 

CHAPTER   III. 

On  the  inner  side  of  this  gateway,  closed  so  saddenlj  against  the  ma- 
tinous  Bed«Sticks,  and  in  the  ehadow  of  the  great  wall  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  a  Spanish  sentij  paced  languidly  to  and  fro.  His  fel- 
lows, drawing  water  from  a  well  close  at  hand,  were  besought  by  him 
lor  a  drink. 

All  discipline  seemed  relaxed  here  among  His  Oathdlic  Majesty^s 
own,  as  well  as  among  the  mntineers  without. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  great  arch,  opening  at  right  angles  from  the 
closed  gateway,  a  group  of  guardsmen  had  gathered,  with  a  boy  among 
them,  who,  sitting  bareheaded  in  the  moonlight  a-perch  the  well's  curb, 
tfanunmed  on  his  guitar  the  wild  measures  of  a  bolero.  One  of  the 
guardsmen,  a  light-footed  Catalan,  was  dancing  nimbly  with  his 
shadow,  as  if  to  cheer  his  oomrades,  ranged  so  solemnly  against  the 
wall.  But  it  would  seem  a  useless  effort  indeed ;  for  the  dance  music 
died  away  dispirited,  and  the  Catalan  got  back  among  his  fellows  heavy* 
footed  at  last.  Presently  the  boy,  lifting  shrewd  eyes  upon  this  sombre 
group,  began  singing,  as  if  idly,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  guitar,  one 
of  those  plaintive  airs  of  Andalusia  that  sicken  the  heart  whenever 
heaid  in  distant  lands ;  and  now,  one  by  one,  they  drew  nearer, — fiery 
Basque,  gay  Andaluz,  and  copper-colored  Mufoian, — listening  all  like 
homesick  children,  while  talk  went  round, — wistful,  nervous  talk, — 
of,  ''Ah I  Plaza  de  Toros!"  ''Blessed  be  thoa,  bull-fighter  Di^o!'' 
"  Ah  I  the  gay  cavalcade  I''  until  one  cried  out,  "  The  bull !  the  bull  1^' 
as  if  truly  going  mad  at  sight  of  the  arena. 

The  cry  did  not  end  here.  From  the  walPs  shadow  a  Moor-faced 
fellow  stepped  forth,  exclaiming,  with  wild  gestures,  that  old  ocean  had 
leaped  its  bounds,  bearing  aloft  upon  its  billows  the  struggling  forms 
of  beloved  toreador  and  e^^adeTj  with  their  red  doaks,  like  clotted  life- 
blood,  upon  the  tide. 

A  little  blad(  man  from  the  Basque  provinces  caught  this  noisy  one 
by  the  shoulder. 

The  latter,  a  child  of  Islam  many  generations  removed,  turned, 
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under  this  rode  touch,  his  copper-colored  face  up  to  the  moon,  broad- 
ening now,  but  surely  that  was  once  a  crescent  Brought  by  the  de- 
rision of  his  comrades  somewhat  to  his  senses,  he  continued  to  ask 
earnestly  did  they  not,  indeed,  hear  the  sound  of  much  water? 

Then  suddenly  and  fiercely,  and  spreading  out  his  hands,  as  if 
drowning,  "  Waves  against  a  ship's  side !  Por  Dios  I  we  drown !  we 
drown  I"  While  a  Creole  body-servant  of  His  Excellency  placidly 
drew  water  from  the  well,  thus  explaining  the  sound,  exaggerated  by 
his  excited  ears. 

The  little  Basque  fell  a-swearing  now,  all  in  that  language  of  his 
native  mountains,  which,  as  tradition  runs,  the  devil  studied  for  seven 
years,  and  succeeded  in  learning  only  three  words. 

Certainly  the  poor  Murcian  seemed  only  the  further  bewildered  by 
his  comrade's  long-syllabled  Basque  maledictions,  until  the  other  guards- 
man cried  out,  ^^  A  draught  of  aguardiente  will  keep  our  bedlamite  from 
any  further  thoughts  on  drowning,"  as  they  dragged  him  into  hiding, 
for  fear  of  any  superior's  eye  detecting  his  unruly  state. 

Now  came  other  outcries,  and  an  onslaught  made  by  rifle-butts  and 
clubs  upon  the  iron  door,  closed  in  the  Red-Stick  faces;  cries  for  jus- 
tice, for  well-earned  hire,  for  all  honorable  redress  from  that  self-con- 
stituted protector  of  the  poor  Creek  and  Seminole, — Oovemor-General 
Manrequez. 

Why  had  he,  the  powerful  one,  the  smooth-tongued,  forsaken  them? 
why  debarred  them  from  his  presence  ?  why  repudiated  their  claims 
upon  that  gold  promised  to  Coachooche  for  their  service  in  battle? 
Like  broken-winged  eagles  were  they  left  to  cry  against  this  face  of 
rock, 

"  Silen-n-n-cio  1" 

His  Excellency  raised  a  hand  towards  heaven,  invoking  upon  all 
such  noisy  ones  the  tortures  of  taxdlo  and  capello. 

^*  To  the  rack  and  pincers  with  them !"  he  cried  again.  *'  They 
wished  to  end  us  all ;  to  work  fury  I  There's  the  iron  door,  let  them 
strike  fire  on  that.    Spirit  of  Dante,  but  it's  another  hell !" 

Manrequez  spoke  bravely  enough  with  his  faithful  soldiery  man- 
ning every  possible  approach  to  his  presence,  where,  surrounded  by 
members  of  his  staff,  he  sat  now  blowing  cigarette  smoke  so  carelessly 
through  his  cavernous  nostrils. 

One  by  one  these  staff-officers  had  entered,  closing  behind  them, 
with  quiet  caution,  the  door  of  His  Excellency's  quarters,  and  bolting 
it  against  any  chance  intruder.  There  could  be  heard  the  continuous 
clinking  of  gold,  of  silver,  the  sound  of  paper  being  hastily  rolled  or 
folded. 

An  archway  led  to  an  inner  room,  where,  in  full  sight,  lay  the 
wounded  Spaniard,  preserved  but  now  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Indians. 
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The  music  of  the  guitar  floated  again  from  without  in  a  sudden  ces- 
sation of  the  savages'  belligerent  wailing,  so  softly,  so  sensuously,  that 
the  odor  of  roses,  of  orange-blossoms,  seemed  floating  in  the  air  also, 
and  one  could  feel  in  fancy  the  pulsing  of  black  lace,  warm^  yielding, 
compassionate,  over  girlbh  mouth  and  heart. 

''Sevilla!  Andalucial"  cried  one  young  fellow,  fallen  half-asleep 
over  his  task,  with  his  elbow  burrowing  in  a  pile  of  doubloons. 
^'  Sefior,  pardon ;  I  was  dreaming.  The  Moorish  melody  caught  me 
in  Seville.    Twenty  thousand — ^thirty — fifty " 

The  wounded  man,  lying  on  a  mat  impurpled  by  his  own  bloody 
turned  under  the  surgeon's  hand. 

A  priest  stole  in.    The  sinking  voice  panted, — 

^^ Maria  dear,  adios.  I've  hung  thee  with  my  soul;  a  trifle  it. 
Thou  sayest  so?" 

A  sigh  of  agony.    A  voice  instead,  singing  without  at  the  well. 

"  I  bear  it  toll  and  toll, 

Tinkling,  tinkling  in  thine  ear. 
I  see  it  swing.    A  soul,  mia, 
A  soul  1" 

With  his  fat  cheeks  shaking,  the  priest  began  to  mumble  prayers. 

At  a  sign  from  Manrequez,  one  of  his  staff  arose,  and  hastily  drew 
a  curtain  before  this  interior  scene.  Reseating  himself,  the  young 
officer  applied  his  pencil  once  more  to  the  table,  topped  with  huge 
slabs  of  white  marble,  and  streaked  now^  like  a  ledger,  with  columns 
of  names  and  numerals. 

The  treasure  lay  under  this  great  table,  stacked  between  their  feet, 
yellow  and  white,  gold  and  silver,  a  bemottled  mass,  scaled  and  glit- 
tering, with  a  summit  raftered  with  ingots  and  sides  stanchioned  with 
ingots, — ^a  fine  display  of  piratical  fruit  from  the  wellnshaken  sails  of 
the  Spanish  Main. 

The  scabbards  of  their  swords  scraped  upon  this  lustrous  heap,  as 
they  moved  in  their  chairs,  with  spurs  working  restlessly  among  the 
coin,  as  they  pushed  and  snatched  and  tossed  handfuls  of  the  treasure 
in  a  wearied  fury  of  computation. 

His  Excellency  sat  within  the  circle,  urging  them,  when  they  fal- 
tered, to  renewed  effort. 

He  was  weary  himself,  for  his  jaw  dropped,  and  he  fell  a-nodding, 
with  a  fallen  cigarette  smouldering  unheeded  on  his  velvet  sleeve. 

The  soldiers  gossiped  outside  in  heedful  undertones.    Said  one, — 

"  They  have  food  carried  into  them.  Por  Dios !  they — the  sefiors — 
carry  it  one  to  the  other.  We  are  no  longer  sent  headlong  to  the  devil 
when  the  drink  is  short.  In  the  mornings,  when  they  come  out  and 
sing  and  whistle,  lightly  as  they  may  try,  they  are  white  about  the 
eyes^  and  their  fingers  are  so/'  showing  his  own^  crooked  out  of  shape. 
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^'  Yesterday  one  walked  wiik  His  Majesfy's  image  stack  upon  tiie  sole 
of  his  boot,  and  it  fell  in  the  sand,  as  he  planted  his  foot,  for  this  son 
of  cunning  to  pick  up/'  Here  his  comrades  stared  liokerishly  at  a 
doubloon  displayed  in  his  hand. 

'^The  Americans  are  building  ladders  to  scale  our  walls/'  said 
another.  ^  They  are  not  idle,  but  ply  their  hour  of  tnice  to  advantage 
also.  Oar  sefiors  may  count  and  county  and  hide  and  hide,  but  old 
Long-Nose  there  on  the  bluff  will  scent  the  blood-money  of  the  pirates, 
put  it  where  they  will.'' 

A  sentry  on  the  parapet  called  out  the  hour.  The  moon  shone 
glitteringly  upon  his  bayonet^  and  viridly  upon  the  brood,  semi* 
circular  rampart  ranged  with  guns ;  upon  the  carven  lintels  above  the 
doors  opening  below  into  His  Excellency's  quarters ;  and  upon  a  stand 
of  Spanish  colors,  draped  and  bullet-ridden,  against  the  wall. 

A  canvas  awning  fell  from  a  rod  over  an  angled  wall  of  brick, 
thus  roofing  the  small  quadrangle  that  enclosed  the  Grovemor-Creneral's 
private  door. 

High  at  this  corner  of  Manrequez's  house-wall  hung  a  Virgin,  with 
hair  painted,  tautly  drawn  from  her  long,  melancholy  face,  and  eyes 
that  stared  with  wooden  intentness  upon  soldiery  moving  below  her 
shrine. 

Many  passed,  unheeding  the  image,  with  oars  upon  their  shoulders 
in  place  of  guns,  making  their  escape  in  squads  across  the  water  to 
Santa  Rosa.  Women  and  children  were  in  their  diarge,  and  among 
familiar  thickets  of  the  swamp  lay  hidden  hastily-consbructed  rafts  and 
bateaujt  awaiting  them. 

As  they  marched  by,  light  flashed  into  the  little  quadrangle,  and 
there  stood  His  Excellency  htmseif,  opening  the  door  to  allow  the 
priest  to  pass  out 

Manrequez  stood  defined  against  this  inner  radiance,  returaiag  in 
melancholy  the  salutes  of  his  retreating  veterans.  Presently  he  stepped 
forth,  patting  his  head  through  the  small  ardiway  of  his  quadrangle. 
The  priest  had  crossed  the  parade.  The  door  of  a  bomb-proof  hang 
open  at  the  foot  of  the  westward  flight  of  steps  Reading  to  the  parapet 
This  vault  had  been  always  given  up  to  the  storing  oi  whatever  treasure 
might  find  its  way  into  the  Barrancas;  but  it  was  empty  now,  save  for 
a  little  gold-dust  on  the  floor. 

The  priest  disappeared  within,  carrying  a  lantern^  and  dosed  the 
heavy  door  carefully  behind  him. 

Presently  his  voice  was  heard,  calling  for  cement 

Manrequez  fixed  his  eyes  upon  two  gossipiug  fellows  seated  on 
the  steps.  They  were  discoursing  about  something  which  the  padre 
had  carried  in  his  hand.  Perhaps  a  poinard :  it  had  flashed  in  the 
lantern's  light,  or  perhaps  a  gravery  tool,  or— ~-  Here  they  moved 
servilely  under  His  Exoelleney's  eye. 
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'^  Caeo&hes  loqiimdi^^  mnrmured  the  priest  from  within,  rebuking 
them  also. 

A  shot  rang  out  upon  the  air.  Day  was  breaking.  Manowa's 
shot.  A  sound  unheard  since  the  armistice  began  yesterday  noon. 
Quickly  Manrequez  questioned  the  guard.  Were  the  enemy  breaking 
the  truce? 

An  officer  hastened  down  the  camp.  The  foe  remained  quiet,  he 
said,  the  shot  heard  by  His  Excellency  having  been  wantonly  fired  by 
some  Indian  outside  in  the  stockade.  The  sound  of  this  shot  had  evi- 
dently unnerved  His  Majesty's  strategist.  His  hand  trembled  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.    His  features  seemed  to  swell  and  redden  with  ardor. 

'^  This  cock-pit  will  soon  be  emptied  of  all  but  the  tail-feathers/'  he 
exclaimed ;  ^'  then  let  tliem oome, — Malvados  Americanos" and  stepping 
back,  he  shut  his  door  discourteously  in  this  young  subaltern's  face. 

The  sight  of  his  soldiers  retreating — ^by  his  own  orders,  it  is  true, 
but  still  retreating — was  become  more  than  the  old  man  could  bear, 
thought  the  latter,  after  his  first  frown  at  the  door  closed  so  summarily 
in  his  face. 

Before  he  could  turn  on  his  heel  it  was  hastily  reopened,  and  Man- 
requez bade  him,  in  a  voice  once  more  serene,  dispatch  ten  trusty  men 
to  report  for  orders,  and  also  to  withdraw  the  few  remaining  soldiers 
out  of  sight  of  the  fort's  northeast  angle. 

Before  executing  this  command,  however.  His  Excellency  bade  him 
enter  for  a  glass  of  wine. 

The  young  fellow  stepped  over  the  threshold,  only  to  be  arrested 
near  the  door  by  his  own  sensations  of  wonder  and  apprehension.  He 
found  himself  confronting  a  semicircle  of  pale-faced,  excited  superiors. 

There  they  sat,  a  patrician  crew,  staring  almost  vacantly  at  him, 
their  worn  faces  standing  forth  as  if  embossed  upon  the  ricli  colored 
hangings  of  the  room,  with  swords,  unsheathed  from  dangling  scab- 
bards, lying  significantly  bared  upon  the  table  between  themselves  and 
the  unlocked  door. 

In  a  fit  of  impatience,  some  one  had  tossed  wine  from  a  flagon,  and, 
catching  on  the  figure  of  St.  Anna,  it  had  darkened  her  nimbus,  and 
mu  a  disfiguring  race  adown  the  tapestry.  By  way  of  further  diver- 
sion in  their  nightly  vigils,  and,  perhaps,  to  unlimber  the  muscles  of 
benumbed  fingers,  their  donships  had  made  a  target  of  another  saint's 
bare  knee;  and  damascened  poinards  hung  now  where  they  had  struck, 
with  jeweled  hilts  flashing  in  the  light  of  dwindling  candles. 

A  blue  ribbon,  knotted  round  a  tress  of  woman's  hair,  swung  triv- 
ially in  the  draught  from  one  stiletto.  Opposite  the  door  several 
spiders  sat  hideously  watchful,  aloft  upon  His  Excellency's  escutcheon, 
formed  in  stucco  upon  the  wall's  rude  cement 

Instead  of  glare  from  a  hill  of  treasure  beneath  the  table,  the  new- 
comer was  dazed  by  the  glitter  of  broken  glass,  of  Toledo  blades  signifi- 
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cantly  bared,  and  a  yellow  radiance  from  the  open  throats  of  nnmeroos 
earthen  crocks,  standing  two  rows  deep,  against  the  wall. 

The  Governor-Greneral  himself  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  the 
young  officer. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

The  sun  arose  upon  a  scene  of  energy  within  San  Carlos  de  Barrancas, 
where,  in  weltering  sand  and  water  of  swimming  depth,  the  patricians 
of  His  Excellency's  staff  vied  in  labor  with  a  squad  of  trusty  privates. 

There  was  here  inside  the  well  a  continuous  sound  of  shovels 
delving,  disturbed  water  plashing,  the  running  of  ropes,  as  each  heavy 
earthen  weight  sought  place  among  its  fellows ;  and,  later,  the  soft, 
impressive  rush  of  sand,  as  it  fell  packing  the  interspaces. 

High  upon  the  rampart,  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  withdrawn 
out  of  sight  of  this  northeast  angle,  were,  many  of  them,  lying  at  fall 
length,  playing  at  dominoes  upon  the  white  concrete,  with  an  officer 
sipping  chiccory  dashed  with  cognac  watchful  over  them.  Others 
kneeled  against  the  parapet,  observing  the  enemy, — ^'  Maldidoa gringos  " 
^' Mueren  hs  gringos" — now  that  the  armistice  was  nearing  an  end, 
move  easterly  among  thickets  of  titi  bushes  and  swamp  palmetto. 

Occasionally  an  orderly  ran  down  when  hailed  by  Manreqnez, 
standing  at  an  angle  in  the  parade  between  the  two  separated  parts  of 
his  command,  and  scrutinizing  each  in  turn,  while  receiving  these  re- 
ports of  the  foe's  different  movements. 

The  sun  began  to  be  warm, — too  warm ;  a  snake  slipped  by  against 
the  wall;  lizards,  tender-eyed,  darted  hither  and  thither,  now  green 
where  green  it  was,  now  dun  upon  a  tree  trunk,  now  gray  upon  the 
steps.  Breakers  sang  lustily  across  from  Santa  Rosa ;  wild  fowl  cried 
upon  the  wing ;  but  nearer  earthlier  sounds  seemed  deadening  ip  other 
consciousness, — the  persistent  delving  of  shovels,  the  straining  of  ropes, 
the  heavy,  fulsome  breathing  of  impetuous  men. 

Another  sound  caught  M anrequez's  ear, — that  of  voices  cheering 
afar. 

The  white  flag  was  still  flying,  cried  a  subaltern,  from  above,  in 
explanation,  although  uplifted  ladders  could  be  seen  where  scaling 
parties  were  forming,  and  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  wheeled  for- 
ward on  their  pivots,  as  if  to  strengthen  such  approach. 

His  Excellency  turning,  spoke  earnestly  to  those  working  in  the 
shadow  of  the  northeast  angle. 

"  Eighteen,  your  Excellency  I"  cried  a  smothered  voice,  in  answer. 

There  came  now  a  cry  from  the  well  for  more  sand. 

The  door  leading  out  into  the  stockade  stood  ajar,  and  five  men, 
patrician  and  commoner  promiscuous,  hastened  through,  bearing  huge 
empty  pans  upon  their  shoulders. 
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The  stockade  had  been  now  many  hoars  deserted.  There  was  here 
an  odor  of  parching  corn  from  kernels  abandoned  in  the  ashes  of  in- 
nnmerable  small  fires ;  a  clutter  of  old  wampum^  feathers,  and  other 
native  regalia ;  some  broken  muskets,  and  a  wearisome  disarray  of  turf- 
clods  above  newly-made  graves.  Upon  the  clayed  exterior  of  one 
empty  corn-house  hung  several  scalps  in  different  stages  of  decrement, 
forgotten  there  in  the  confusion  of  the  savage  exodus. 

Manrequez,  at  once  aware  of  the  flight  of  his  allies,  had  bolted  the 
outer  gates  aAer  the  Bed-Sticks  and  Seminoles,  who,  defrauded  of  their 
just  pay,  and  fearful  of  surrender  to  General  Jackson,  had  escaped  at 
dawn  through  watery  fastnesses  of  the  Grand  Lagoon  well  known  to 
them. 

The  cross  set  up  so  reverently  by  the  priest  lay  stretched  now  where 
it  had  fallen  beneath  their  savage  buffetings,  and  a  catamount  lay  disem- 
boweled, half  hanging  from  the  tree,  its  body  stuffed  anew  with  small 
painted  sticks,  in  emblem  of  the  fierce  hunger  of  white  men,  who  had 
artfully  feasted  upon  the  Red-Stick  valor  without  gratitude,  and  while 
prating  to  such  defrauded  ones  of  the  true  and  tender  mercies  of  their 
cross. 

The  Spaniards  sprang  in  haste  across  this  rebuke,  expressed  so 
primitively,  to  a  digging  in  the  sand.  Here  they  filled  their  pans, 
not  once  only,  but  again  and  again,  going  and  returning  many  times. 

The  padre,  unheeding  meanwhile  such  an  ignoble  state  of  his  be- 
loved cross,  talked  within  the  fort  to  Manrequez. 

He  had  taken,  indeed,  a  decanter  from  the  latter's  quarters,  and 
now,  shovel-hat  under  arm,  was  thirstily  swallowing  its  contents,  while 
asking  for  men  to  remove  the  iron  door  from  its  hinges,  where,  con- 
cealed by  it,  he  had  been  at  work  for  hours. 

His  Excellency  called  aloud  to  the  laborers  clustered  round  the  well. 

The  moistened  head  of  a  noble  youngster,  beset  in  a  whorl  of 
drenched  ruffles,  arose  in  answer  from  the  pit,  where  he  hung  with  his 
feet  astride  upon  the  coping. 

He  spoke  lightly  and  reassuringly  in  Spanish, — 

"  Not  one  broken,  sellor.  All  are  down  in  place  but  the  papers. 
They  are  lighter,  and  so  more  easily  handled.  Let  them  come,"  wav- 
ing his  hand,  despite  his  state  of  squalor,  debonairly  in  the  direction  of 
the  foe ;  "  'twill  be  an  empty  sack  for  the  dancing  mercenaries  I" 

A  cry  came  from  above,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  challenge.  The 
enemy  had  run  a  battery  into  position.  They  were  also  busily  erecting 
a  breastwork  of  planks  to  protect  the  gunners,  while  a  squad  advanced 
towards  San  Carlos  under  a  white  flag.  Threatening,  as  one  could  see, 
yet  plainly  seeking  a  bloodless  capitulation* 

Manrequez  ordered  the  iron  door  of  the  bomb-proof  to  be  wrenched 
at  once  from  its  hinges. 

*^No  surrender  I     Dare  them  to  fire  upon  us!"  adding  hastily  to 
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the  priesty  '^Time  is  of  heaven.    One  boor  more,  one  hoar  onlj, 
JesQs,  Maria." 

A  barrow  ran  up,  puabed  by  two  impattioned  grandees,  having  faj 
birthright  His  Catholic  Majesty's  most  gracioiis  permianon  to  remain 
covered  in  the  royal  presence,  but  here  in  America  bareheaded  to  the 
son,  their  strong  young  backs  straining  like  those  of  any  hireling  ai  a 
plow  in  voluntary  labor. 

The  iron  door,  wrenched  from  its  hinges,  fell  assisted  to  tiieir  bar- 
row, and  in  a  trice  away  it  went,  shaking  and  pounding,  to  a  pit  made 
ready  for  it  in  the  sand  of  the  stockade. 

Manreques  remained  standing  inside  the  bomb-proof,  where,  on  the 
hard  finish  of  one  carefully-prepared  wall,  the  padre  had  engraved, 
while  yet  soft,  whimsical  outlines  of  arches,  circles,  and  an  abnixmal 
number  of  steps. 

The  outlines  drawn  here,  evidently  intended  to  be  intelligible  alone 
to  those  already  acquainted  with  the  treasure's  secret  disposition,  repie- 
sented  in  a  vague  way  the  northeast  angle  of  San  Carlos  and  the  exact 
location  of  the  well. 

The  Jesuit  spoke  persuasively  as  he  explained  this  oddity  to  His 
Excellency,  who  had  favored  the  making  of  a  more  definite  representa- 
tion, since,  in  setting  sail  for  Spain,  as  they  probably  would  be  allowed 
to  do  by  General  Jackson,  should  they  surrender,  they  must  refer  their 
king  to  this  particular  drawing  to  aid  his  future  emissaries  in  a  recovery 
of  the  treasure. 

^^  We  must  abfindon  our  gold  for  a  time,''  said  Manrequez,  moorn- 
fully,  '^  for  we  cannot  get  away  with  millions  unhindered.  Santiago 
watch  over  and  bless  that  hole  in  the  earth.  San  Lanreano,  San 
Isidoro,  patron  saints  of  my  native  city,  be  with  me  in  this  hour !" 

He  remained  for  a  moment  in  silence,  with  his  face  and  hand  lifted 
heavenward. 

"  It  is  not  for  the  honor  of  his  flag  that  we  are  hunted  by  this  free- 
booter Jackson.  He  has  heard  of  our  treasure,  and  has  come  for  it 
He  has  kept  his  unpaid  men,  when  they  were  rebellious  among  the 
wilds  of  Alabama,  satisfied  by  tales  of  how  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
loot  the  hoarded  Spanish  gold.  Blind  as  this  drawing  is,  should  it  be 
discovered,  Jackson,  with  his  ferret  eyes,  might,  if  put  to  his  wits,  read 
the  puzzle.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  besmear  the  drawing  with 
fresh  cement,  and  trust  to  the  king  with  our  tongues  for  a  clear  placing 
of  the  well." 

^'  Escritura,  buena  memoria,''  persisted  the  padre,  placing  layers  of 
brick,  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  eagerness,  ready  for  the  mason's  trowel. 
''  Seflor,  let  me  assure  you,  even  if  an  expert  should  chance  upon  these 
lines,  he  would  think  they  meant  nothing,  could  mean  nothing,  they 
are  so  perverted.  Observe,  your  Excellency,  the  wondrous  number  of 
steps,  exceeding  the  originals  by  scores,  then  the  unnecessary  reiteration 
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of  sigmficant  lines  elsewhere^  and  the  numerous  variations  from  the 
truthful  features  of  the  spot  Bueno  I  the  vagary  of  a  wise  man,  of 
one  who  could  draw  well,  but  silly  all  the  same,  the  discoverer  of  this 
will  say." 

The  padre  stepped  nimbly  forth  to  make  way  for  the  mason,  already 
engaged  in  bricking  up  the  narrow  door-way.  His  Excellency,  domi- 
nated by  his  decisive  manner,  followed,  but  pondering  all  the  same,  and 
half-hesitating  at  every  step.  Manrequez  stepped  into  the  shelter  of 
his  own  quarters  just  as  a  cannon-ball  fled  through  the  air,  knocking 
off  in  its  flight  a  corner  of  the  high,  stuccoed  roof. 

Smoke  from  a  cigarette  was  blown  lightly  upward  in  salutation  to 
this  passing  shape  from  the  lips  of  one  hard-worked  youngster  seated 
for  a  moment's  rest  upon  the  steps. 

The  priest,  watching  brick  rise  upon  brick,  slowly  but  surely, 
closing  darkness  in  upon  the  fateful  key,  raised  an  impressive  hand. 

*'  Beware  of  children  wherever  riddles  are,''  he  said,  with  softest 
vehemence.  '^  One  may  come  here,  some  child  of  imagination,  who 
might  decipher  this,  our  anxious  labor,  while  the  wise  man,  fooling 
with  his  measuring-tape,  serves  only  to  tie  the  knot  harder." 

'^  Some  beautiful  woman,"  murmured  the  young  Spaniard,  rising 
thoughtfully  from  the  steps;  then  he  remained  gazing  at  the  fort's 
entrance,  just  beyond  the  well,  where  in  vision  he  might  truly  seem  to 
see  her  come. 

The  long  vigil  of  the  night,  and  the  exhausting  turmoil  since  dawn, 
in  sun  and  heat,  had  perhaps  disordered  him.  Passion  came  to  his 
weaiy  eyes,  eagerness  to  his  outstretched  hands.  The  heavy  lines  of 
care  in  his  face,  begotten  of  disaster  and  defeat  in  battle,  began  to  fill 
and  fade,  as  if  in  this  spell  the  breath  of  some  lovely  visionary  shape 
truly  met  his  own. 

He  broke  into  a  voice  of  tenderest  ecstasy,  of  entreaty.  A  young 
tree  growing  at  his  feet  seemed  to  absorb  into  its  softly  green  ambush 
of  twig  and  leaf  and  bough  the  passion  of  his  dreaming. 

In  tlie  height  of  such  ecstasy,  he  laughed  almost  foolishly,  as  there 
came  above  him  a  mighty  crackling  sound,  and  the  flag-staff  went 
down  like  a  tree. 

Manrequez  came  hastening  forth  again  as  the  Spanish  flag — castle, 
lion,  crown,  and  pope,  a  billowing  cloud  of  color,  red  and  yellow- 
sank  tearing  upon  his  house-top. 

The  mitre,  subject  now  to  another  triple  crown  of  rents,  let  fall  the 
cross.  A  branch  caught  the  lion,  piercing  its  side  like  a  spear,  and 
held  as  a  tent  these  royal  colors  languishing  to  the  earth. 

Then  silence. 

The  guns  spiked  upon  the  rampart  could  not  reply.  The  soldiers 
had  worked  hard  spiking  them,  dismounting  some,  and  wilfully  breakr 
ing  their  trunnions  off.  One  or  two  alone  remained  serviceable.  The 
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enemj  allowed  the  smoke  to  clear  away  before  renewing  their  attack, 
that  it  might  be  made  plain  to  them  what  die  bdea^oered  intended 
to  do. 

Iklanrequez  sank  upon  his  knees,  praying  for  time — ^''Santiago, 
chief  of  the  twelve  apostles !'' — for  time !  time ! 

The  priest  stood  over  him  blessing  his  prayers. 

Another  half-hour  passed.  * 

Manrequez  laughed  aloud  in  the  middle  of  his  supplications^  and, 
indeed,  under  a  nebulse  of  grape-shot,  as  the  officer  on  watch  called  out 
that  the  Americans  had  run  another  battery  of  six-ponnders  into  still 
nearer  position. 

The  laborers  about  the  well  were  working  at  white-heaL 

Sand !  sand  I  the  continued  soft  inflowing  of  sand !  The  last  crodi: 
had  been  placed.  They  threw  bayonets,  gloves,  sashes  into  the  unfilled 
mouth  in  their  frenzy  of  desperation. 

A  cry  came  for  concrete, — for  more  cement !  The  mason's  work 
at  the  bomb-proof  was  now  as  high  as  his  head,  but  one  more  layer 
remaining  to  be  placed. 

The  young  fellow  on  the  steps,  coming  to  his  senses,  ran  for  a 
bucketful  of  stucco  wherewith  to  coat  the  bold  outline  of  the  arch. 

Manrequez  rose  from  his  knees,  and  remained  for  an  instant, 
scarcely  daring  in  his  suspense  to  look  at  the  progress  made.  As  he 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground  prayer  was  driven  from  his  lips. 

"  Fire  V  he  cried,  in  a  fury  of  relief. 

Then  sunlight  ran  sweeping  down  his  sword's  thin  steel,  and  cannon 
lefib  undamaged  on  the  rampart  above  sent  lively  streams  into  the 
enemy's  advancing  face. 

Bullets,  canister,  grapeshot  singing  on  their  way.  It  was  sncfa 
sweet  music  that  the  men  serving  the  guns  cheered  lustily  as  they 
reloaded.  The  scaling-parties  were  forced  to  retire,  with  ladders  trailing 
in  the  sand  I  Bullet-ridden  ladders,  turn-coat  rank  and  file,  disheartened 
and  pell-mell. 

Demonic  Jackson  himself  could  be  seen,  wire-drawn  features  and 
all,  galloping  down  from  the  bluff  to  rehearten  them. 

His  voice  could  be  heard  ringing  across  the  half-mile  of  havoc 

A  young  Spaniard,  fresh  from  successful  work  j'nside  the  well,  came 
bareh^ed,  pallid,  and  shivering  to  Manrequez. 

^'  It  is  finished,''  he  said,  saluting. 

^^It  is  too  fresh  aspot^"  cried  Manrequez,  viewing  the  betraying 
moisture,  that  defined  so  clearly  the  outline  of  the  leveled  cnrb. 
^'  Before  the  concrete  is  dried  they  may  get  in  here,  and  then  they  will 
dig,  for  Jackson  will  know  where." 

The  brave  man  stood  shivering  in  the  throes  of  this  fresh  fear,  as 
those  had  done  working  in  the  deathly  shadow  of  the  pit.  His  digni^, 
so  long  and  so  well  sustained,  seemed  perishing  upon  him. 
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This  fresh,  white  spoti  so  round  and  staring^  in  the  elsewhere  foot- 
worn expanse  of  old  cement^  even  with  the  tell-tale  curbing  leveled  to 
the  ground,  would  certainly  betray  their  secret  to  those  American 
filibusters. 

'^  We  can  build  a  fire  and  char  it/'  cried  one  among  them.  And 
they  built  a  fire,  each  hastening  to  the  spot  with  an  armfal  of  wood^ 
even  Manrequez,  even  the  priest. 

It  was  set  afire.  But  when  the  pile  had  smouldered,  and  the  ashes 
scattered  a  little  over  the  neighboring  concrete,  even  this  scarcely  dis* 
figured  the  spot  enough. 

Bullets  fell  ricocheting  about  them  from  the  narrow,  encompassing 
walls ;  while  they  stamped  upon  the  embers,  and  dragging  soot  on  their 
heels,  tried  to  blacken  still  more  the  glaring  circlet. 

^'  There  are  two  bodies  bleeding  outside  in  the  stockade,"  suggested 
one  of  the  staff;  '^  we  could  lay  them  here  as  if  for  burial.  Their 
blood  and  those  black  ashes  together  would  disfigure  the  disc  of  the 
sun  itself." 

''  Two  miserable  Bed-Sticks,"  said  one  soldier  to  another  as  they 
came  dragging  these  bodies  along  the  ground.  "  Si,  seflor,  the  little 
May-Apple,  daughter  of  Hillipili,  the  war-chief,  and  her  lover,  Big 
Manowa.  We  found  them  together  in  a  comer  behind  the  door.  Last 
week  she  danced  the  gun-dance  in  Pensacola  with  flowers  on  her 
head." 

They  threw  her  little  body  carelessly  across  the  ashes  of  their  fire. 

''Juan  de  la  Vega !"  murmured  one  young  patrician  significantly  to 
another. 

A  tender  heart  among  them,  stooping,  drew  her  head  a  little  aside 
from  a  flame  renewed  by  the  breeze  of  her  falling  skirt. 

"  *  Yellow  and  sweet  as  a  coeleste  fig,' — that  is  what  he  said  of  her. 
If  the  Indian  heaven  is  Juan's  heaven,  then  surely  thou  hast  him  to 
thy  arms  again,  poor  May- Apple." 

The  two  unfortunates,  thrown  just  as  they  had  fallen  first  in  the 
throes  of  death,  lay  crossed  upon  the  blackened  outspread  of  the  fire. 
Their  blood  grew  largely  under  this  rough  treatment,  radiating  in  little 
commingling  rivulets  upon  the  absorbing  concrete. 

A  bullet  glancing  from  the  archway  opposite  plowed  its  way  into 
the  flesh  of  the  dead  Indian  girl.  Sunlight  shone  upon  her  face  of 
agony,  upon  Manowa's  disheveled  head-dress  caught  among  the  beads 
of  her  little  girdle. 

There  they  lay  in  offertory  above  the  secret  of  the  Spaniard's  gold, 
as  ever,  Indian  blood  deluging  in  this  new  world  the  means  of  Spanish 
safety. 

Over  this  pitiful  scene  "the  Governor-General  solemnly  raised  his 
proud  sword's  hilt.  Upon  its  cross  he  bade  these  faithful  swear  fidelity 
to  the  secret  of  this  spot.    With  heads  bared  to  heaven,  and  hands 
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raised  to  heaven,  the  weaiy  soldiers,  noble  and  low-bom,  met  in  most 
solemn  oath  and  brotherhood. 

At  their  feet  Manowa's  open  ejes  remained  steadfastly  fixed  upon 
them,  and  poor  May- Apple's  arms,  outstretched,  clasped  nothing,  as  in 
the  convulsive  heartbreak  of  her  last  despair  I 

On  Santa  Rosa's  narrow  sand,  hidden  among  low  pines,  wild  rice- 
grass,  and  rosemary,  the  troops  escaped,  in  charge  of  the  women  and 
children  from  Saq  Carlos,  lay  all  day  watching  the  storming  of  their 
fort. 

The  handful  of  men  left  within  those  walls  made  certainly  an  art- 
fully prolonged  defense. 

These  sympathizers  almost  ran  forth  from  their  covert  of  vines 
among  the  sand-hills  to  betray  their  joy  when  they  beheld  the  Ameri- 
cans retreat  under  that  first  fire  from  two  miserly  guns. 

Presently  there  came  a  change  that  caused  them  to  shrink  within 
a  still  further  thicket  of  scrub-oak  and  yapon,  as  with  sinking  hearts 
they  beheld  such  fruitless  manoeuvres  of  their  little  garrison  to  conceal 
it9  weakness. 

*  Above  the  roar  of  breakers  they  heard  the  closer,  and  yet  closer, 
thunder  of  assaulting  fire. 

They  saw  recurring  advances  of  infantry,  ladders  hoisted  nimbly, 
a  furious  escalade,  streams  of  climbing  men  blackening  those  stout, 
white  walls,  until  at  last,  helplessly  observant,  beyond  this  creeping 
smoke,  this  fiight  of  wild-fowl  frightened  from  the  shore,  they  beheld 
arise  somewhere  in  that  distance,  and  floating  sullenly,  a  white  flag  of 
surrender. 

As  a  background  to  this  scene,  flames  swept  upward  from  the 
Creeks'  stockade,  where  bursting  bombs  fired  alike  corn-houses,  log 
walls,  and  gates. 

There  came  now  a  mighty  explosion  from  powdei>kegs  forgotten 
in  a  corner  of  that  structure,  and  smoke,  expanding  tree-like  athwart 
high  heaven,  told  its  story  to  dwellers  in  the  distant  city. 

Swordless  Manrequez  and  his  patricians,  all  in  shabby  clothes, 
meanwhile  presented  themselves  to  the  American  filibusters  with  a 
poverty-stricken  air. 

The  explosion  of  powder-kegs  in  the  stockade  outside  made  the 
ground  tremble  under  them. 

But  one  glance  at  the  well  undisturbed,  another  at  Old  Hickory's 
disappointed  visage  as  he  strolled  hither  and  thither,  made  Spanish 
smiles  dawn  upon  sly  Spanish  faces. 

Mbs.  Wildbick. 
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CADET  LIFE  AT  WEST  POINT  DURING  THE 

WAR, 

(Continued  from  page  680.) 

CHAPTER   III. 

Fights  would  grow  oat  of  all  manner  of  things^  of  course^  and  some- 
times the  real  cause  had  to  be  concealed^  as  when — as  was  often  the 
case — ^a  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Jealous  lovers  the  boys  are 
apt  to  be^  and  little  versed  in  the  wiles  of  the  heULe,  aexe^  many  of 
whom  came  there  considering  cadets  fair  game  for  any  amount"  of 
coquetry.  I  have  seen  room-mates  and  old  chums  parted  by  the 
coquetry  of  some  girl,  and  the  resultant  feud  only  settled  by  a  private 
fight,  witnessed  only  by  a  chosen  few.  In  such  cases  the  seconds  in 
answer  to  the  questions  invariably  asked  (for  after  "  which  whipped  V^ 
the  cadet  dways  wants  to  know  '^  what  led  to  it?^')  would  reply  that 
there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  about  the  choice  of  a  horse  for 
battery  drill,  or  that  Briggs  had  said  something  about  Jones's  reporting 
little  Bobinson  when  officer  of  the  day  (and  it  would  be  found  that 
such  misunderstanding,  etc.,  etc.,  had  occurred).  It  was  never  ad- 
mitted that  a  woman  could  cause  a  rumpus, — yet.  during  the  encamp- 
ments there  were  few  affairs  between  the  older  cadets  in  which  the 
cynic's  question,  "  Who  was  she?"  might  not  have  been  apt  and  war- 
ranted. 

Then  there  was  another  thing.  A  cadet  displeased  at  the  conduct 
of  a  comrade,  or  urged  by  some  personal  dislike,  could  not  go  about 
among  his  fellows  whining  that  so  and  so  had  not  behaved  as  he 
should.  West  Point  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  to  ventilate  one's 
personal  spleen. 

'^  What  the  devil  do  you  come  to  me  for?"  is  apt  to  be  the  unsym- 
pathetic reply.  '^  If  you  don't  like  what  Jones  did,  go  and  tell  him. 
It's  none  of  my  business."  The  rule  seemed  to  be  '^  deal  always  with 
principals,"  and  no  talking  behind  the  back  was  tolerated.  In  saying 
what  he  had  to  say  to  an  opponent  the  cadet  was,  by  the  cadet  code, 
required  to  '^  speak  out,"  and,  on  receiving  his  answer,  go  off  without 
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more  ado.  "  No  muttering,  sir  V^  I  have  heard  them  say.  "  If  yoa 
are  not  satisfied,  speak  out  like  a  man ;"  and  the  rule  had  its  admirable 
result.  There  could  be  no  feminine  system  of  complaining  and  under- 
mining. The  cadet  could  seek  his  remedy  or  hold  his  peace.  If  he 
wouldn't  fight  he  couldn't  talk,  and  there  it  ended. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  this  gave  bullies  a  chance.  No ;  it 
really  does  not.  A  man  of  bullying  or  tyrannical  mood  was  soon 
''  spotted/'  and  the  whole  corps  got  down  on  him.  Such  a  case  happened 
in  '64.  A  coarse,  heavy,  swaggering  fellow  outrageously  insulted  and 
forced  into  a  fight  a  young  Tennesseean.  He  did  not  weigh  in  '64  any- 
thing like  the  two  hundred  and  odd  of  '76,  and  he  challenged  and  fought 
the  heavy  bully  with  undaunted  pluck.  It  was  the  last  cadet  fight  his 
opponent  was  ever  accorded.  He  got  Tennessee  down,  and  then  using 
an  epithet  that,  common  enough  throughout  the  civilized  world,  was 
never  tolerated  at  West  Point,  he  was  about  to  crush  him  as  he  threat- 
ened, when  the  referee  stopped  the  unequal  fight.  From  that  day,  for 
years  afterward,  the  other  was  a  marked  man.  Scorned  and  ostracized 
in  the  corps,  he  learned  in  the  course  of  years  to  remodel  his  whole 
character.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  popular 
&nd  respected  men  in  the  community  in  which  he  moves,  and  I  be- 
lieve it. 

As  to  stopping  fighting,  the  officers,  from  the  superintendent  down 
to  the  youngest  graduate,  never  attempted  such  a  thing  during  the  war 
days.  During  General  Howard's  more  recent  superintendency  some 
measures  were  resorted  to,  I  believe,  on  the  same  general  principle  which 
led  him  to  prohibit  band  and  dress  parade  on  Sundays.  With  bis  relief 
from  duty  the  old  way  of  doing  things  was  resumed,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  black  eyes  were  fewer  during  his  term  than  before.  In 
plain  language,  fighting  was  fairly  and  squarely  winked  at  Few  men 
were  ever  permanently  injured.  The  moment  the  fight  was  over  the 
seconds  took  their  battered  principals  to  the  cadet  hospital,  where  their 
distorted  features  were  bathed  and  bandaged.  The  surgeon  asked  no 
questions,  simply  recorded  the  two  heroes  as  excused  from  duty  a  day 
or  two  on  account  of  "  contusions,"  and  the  seconds  went  back  to  camp 
and  tattoo  roll-call,  leaving  their  principals  laughing  over  their  broken 
noses  in  a  comfortable  room  at  the  hospital. 

Sometimes  fights  grew  out  of  one  cadet's  reporting  another  in  the 
line  of  duty,  and  so  giving  him  demerit,  but  this  was  frowned  down, 
and  if  possible  prevented.  In  winter  the  fights  came  off  in  the  big 
rooms  in  the  barrack  towers,  and  Michael,  Patrick,  or  old  "  Rhody" 
was  always  in  readiness  with  mop  and  broom  to  cleanse  the  premises 
at  once.  Spectators,  except  seconds  and  referees,  were  excluded  from 
the  room  fights,  which  always  came  off  during  the  half-hour  the  bat- 
talion was  away  at  some  meal.  The  stand-up  fights,  with  rounds,  time- 
keepers, etc.,  took  too  long  to  settle.    The  boys  were  always  in  splendid 
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traiDing,  and  could  fight  longer  than  bull-dogs  when  every  knock-down 
or  fall  meant  a  minute's  rest  and  sponging. 

Some  of  our  best  and  strictest  commandants  were  the  readiest  men 
in  a  fight  as  cadets.  Upton  was  a  muscular  Christian,  and  always  in 
hot  water  with  the  Southern  cadets,  who  hated  his  pronounced  aboli- 
tionism. He  was  a  fighter,  despite  strong  religious  proclivities.  So 
too,  was  Charley  Parsons,  he  who  died  the  heroic  death  ministering  to 
his  poor  stricken  parishioners  at  Memphis  during  the  last  great  epi- 
demic. But  the  corps  respected  a  man  whose  religious  belief  prohibited 
his  fighting.  All  they  exacted  was  that  he  should  be  consistent  in 
other  ways.  The  man  who  ^^  bridleth  not  his  tongue"  cannot  skulk 
behind  the  altar  of  his  faith  and  be  respected  at  the  Point. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  fights  came  ofi^  coram  publico,  and  without  warn- 
ing or  preliminary.  This  was  informal  and  dangerous.  It  drew  a 
crowd,  and  raised  such  a  hubbub  in  camp  that  the  officers  were  sure  to 
hear  it  and  have  to  nab  the  offenders,  unless  it  happened  afler  dusk. 
Ranald  MacKenzie  and  David  Payne  fought  a  spirited  battle  in  just 
this  way  in  '61,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  Custer,  of  the  graduating 
class,  a  general  riot  would  have  resulted.  Cranston  and  the  now  cele- 
brated heavy-weight  lifter.  Dr.  Irving  C.  Rosse,  of  Baltimore,  had  a 
battle  of  the  giants  in  '63.  They  were  the  two  strongest  men  I  ever 
saw  at  West  Point,  and  poor  Cranston  was  shot  dead  ten  years  after- 
ward leading  his  men  in  the  Modoc  war.  Each  year  had  some  com- 
bat that  was  distinguished  above  ite  fellows,  and  long  talked  of  in  the 
corps.  The  prettiest  and  most  scientific  fight  in  '62  was  between 
"Whitey"  Ledyard  (now  the  general  manager  and  president  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railway)  and  Phipps,  of  the  ordnance.  Ledyard  was 
from  Charlier's  celebrated  school,  and  had  learned  the  art  of  self-defense 
at  Wood's  gymnasium.  New  York.  The  next  winter  Reid,  of  the  first 
class,  a  heavy  hitter,  had  two  or  three  hard  tussles ;  but  was  whipped 
by  a  light  weight  in  the  hardest-fought  battle  of  all.  He  found  his 
conqueror  in  Bill  Ludlow,  of  '64, — now  the  head  of  .Philadelphia's 
water-works.  Our  yearling  camp  was  a  series  of  victories  for  '66,  due 
more  to  training  and  the  rough  practice  we  had  with '  65  than  to  physi- 
cal superiority.  "  Sep"  Jones  and  Mahan,  Lockwood  and  Heintzelman, 
Menaugh  and  '^  Beauty"  Crawford,  and  Jack  Worden  (son  of  the ''  Mon- 
itor" admiral)  and  Tom  Barber  all  had  lively  fights.  The  last  was  a 
night  fight,  growing  out  of  yanking  after  Barber  had  '^  given  notice  to 
quit ;"  and  I  was  corporal  of  the  guard  and  came  within  an  ace  of  los- 
ing my  chevrons  for  not  seeing  and  putting  a  stop  to  it.  Cuyler,  of  '64, 
had  some  spirited  bouts  in  his  day,  notably  with  Vanderbilt  Allen  and 
Burnham,  of  his  own  class,  and  with  John  R.  Meigs,  who  was  head  of 
'63.  Harry  Hall,  adjutant  of  the  corps  in  '64-'65,  had  sharp  engage- 
ments with  Story  and  Bowen,  both  Wisconsin  men,  and  Stanton,  now 
of  the  engineers.    Swift  and  Tracy  Lee,  of  ours,  were  in  many  hard- 
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fought  battles,  always  with  men  bigger  than  themselves,  and  always 
victorious.  There  were  some  hard  fights  in  '64,  and  the  hardest  was 
fought  by  Hoxie  and  Schenck,  the  former  being  now  a  brilliant  offioer 
of  engineers  and  the  husband  of  Vinnie  Beam.  Sawlins,  brother  of 
Grant's  chief  of  staff,  whipped  the  would-be  bully  of  the  class  of  '68. 
Sears,  of  '67,  when  captain  of  D  company,  settled  a  difierenoe  of  opinion 
with  his  first  sergeant  in  approved  cadet  fashion ;  and  one  summer  aft»- 
noon,  in  the  broad  glare  of  the  sun,  and  right  out  in  front  of  the  sqoos- 
ing  officer  in  charge,  Thompson,  of  '68,  fought  his  plucky  battle  with 
Carter,  of  '69, — a  heavier  man,  but  nowhere  near  so  scientific. 

This  last  was  an  afiair  that  had  some  peculiar  features.    A  little 
''  yearling"  had  undertaken  to  have  some  old  cadet  fun  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  a  "  plebe."    Carter  resented  it,  and  showed 
some  temper,  so  a  quarrel  resulted.    It  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that 
the  yearling  was  altogether  too  small  to  pit  against  Carter's  weight  and 
inches ;  and  soon  after  dinner  that  afternoon,  while  the  third  class  men 
were  discussing  the  matter  in  knots  and  groups  around  camp,  one  of 
their  number,  Thompson,  of  Rhode  Island,  walked  over  into  A  oom- 
pany  street  and  inquired  where  Mr.  Carter's  tent  was.     The  cadet 
captain  of  Company  A  was  out  of  camp  at  the  time,  if  I  recollect 
aright.    Some  of  the  lieutenants  were  taking  their  afternoon  nap.     I 
was  seated  at  my  desk  down  in  the  adjutant's  tent,  busily  writing 
out  countersigns,  and  from  there  could  see  the  tents  on  the  south  side 
of  the  company  street.     Just  in  the  rear  of  the  line  on  which  my 
tent  stood  was  that  of  the  "  tactical  officer"  in  command  of  Company 
A.    His  tent  faced  and  held  in  view  the  whole  street,  and  nothing 
could  take  place  therein  that  he  could  not  see — if  he  wanted  to.    As 
good  luck  would  have  it,  "  Old  Dad"  was  at  the  moment  enjoying  his 
post-prandial  siesta  in  the  back  part — the  bedroom — of  his  tent;  and 
as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  seated  in  the  front  "part,  placidly 
enjoying  a  pipe,  a  brother  officer  of  Dad's, — a  comrade  who  had  been 
terribly  wounded  at  Olustee,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  Point  a  short 
time  before  as  an  instructor  in  ethics,  etc.    During  the  encampment, 
however,  the  gallant  lieutenant  was  on  leave  of  absence,  was  not ''  for 
duty"  at  the  post;  and  as  he  had  been  a  principal  in  two  of  the  very 
hardest  and  pluckiest  battles  during  his  cadet  days,  and  as  he  had  been 
looked  upon  as  an  exponent  of  Tom  Hughes's  ideas  on  the  manly  art 
of  self-defense,  it  is  probable  that  the  few  cadets  who  saw  the  impend- 
ing conflict  took  no  note  of  him  as  a  possible  interrupter.    The  first 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  remark  from  some  hurriedly 
passing  cadet,  "  By  gad !  ThaJPU  be  a  fight  worth  seeing;"  and  looking 
out  I  saw  Carter  at  the  door  of  his  tent  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  scowling 
at  Thompson,  who,  nattily  dressed,  like  Skobeleff,  for  battle,  was  con- 
fronting him  and  looking  very  calm  and  rather  white.    Of  course  I 
knew  that  it  meant  mischief,  but  supposed  that  the  affiiir  would  be 
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conducted  according  to  established  custom.  If  Carter  would  accept 
Thompson  as  a  substitute  for  the  yearling  with  whom  he  had  quar- 
reled^ they  would  settle  it  at  the  fort  that  evening.  I  knew  Thomp- 
son to  be  a  beautiful  boxer,  but  thought  him  too  light  for  the  work  he 
had  evidently  cut  out  for  himself.  It  was  with  astonishment^  therefore, 
that  I  saw  him  throw  out  his  hand,  lightly  tap  Carter  on  the  left 
cheeky — ^the  challenge  for  instant  battle^ — saw  Carter  make  one  furious, 
bull-like  rush  upon  his  light  adversary,  and  then  I  knew  we  were  in 
for  a  lively  mill  right  there  in  the  very  presence  of  the  officer  in  charge. 
A  peep  under  my  canvas  and  into  his  revealed  him  soundly  sleeping, 
and  his  comrade,  with  flashing  eyes  and  vivid  interest,  half  rising  from 
his  camp  chair  and  watching  the  shifting  fight.  Would  he  let  it  go 
on,  or  use  his  undoubted  prerogative  as  an  officer  and  stop  it?  I 
could  hear  the  heavy  thuds  of  the  rapid  blows,  the  scurry  and  scuffle 
in  the  company  street,  and  the  excited  but  suppressed  tones  of  the 
classmates  of  the  combatants.  '^  Qo  it.  Carter.'^  ^^  Steady,  Ned.  Play 
him.  Don't  let  him  clinch,^'  and  jumping  into  shell-jacket,  I  hastily 
bundled  my  countersigns  into  the  desk  and  ran  out  to  see  the  fun. 
Excited  as  was  the  crowd,  all  were  quiet  It  took  but  ten  seconds  to 
get  them  to  form  a  ring  so  as  to  shut  off  all  view  of  the  combatants 
from  the  tents  of  the  officers.  Meantime  cadets  from  all  over  camp 
came  leaping  and  hurrying  to  the  scene.  The  sentinel  on  Number 
Three,  as  in  duly  bound,  was  yelling  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard ; 
and  that  functionary,  the  officer  of  the  guard, — the  entire  guard,  for 
that  matter,  knowing  perfectly  well  what  was  going  on, — ^were  using 
every  ingenuity  to  impede  the  prompt  sending  of  a  patrol  to  the  spot 
to  arrest  the  disturbers.  The  corporal  tripped  on  a  tent-cord  and 
sprawled  at  full  length ;  the  officer  of  the  guard  had  mislaid  his  sword 
by  some  most  unaccountable  carelessness;  and  one  plebe,  ordered  to 
fall  in  as  a  member  of  the  patrol,  was  sternly  ordered  to  ^'  fall  out'' 
and  button  up  his  coat, — no  military  duty  (of  that  description)  could 
be  performed  without  a  previous  rigid  inspection,  which  was  a  broad 
burlesque,  of  course.  When  the  patrol  did  start  at  double  quick,  it 
was  amazing  to  see  how  fast  their  legs  worked  and  how  little  ground 
they  got  over.  Meantime  Carter  had  clinched  and  Thompson  had 
been  heavily  thrown,  but  they  were  up  in  an  instant  and  at  it  again, — 
Carter  lunging  and  charging  heavily,  Thompson  dancing  lightly  aside 
and  landing  stinging  blows  every  other  minute, — so  that  when  the 
patrol  reached  the  street  and  'twas  time  to  scatter,  the  affair  was  prao* 
tically  over,  everybody  was  satisfied  that  Carter  was  whipped,  and  now 
— scatter  was  the  word.  A  dozen  yearlings  bundled  their  champion 
off  into  C  company.  Others  with  the  plebes  ran  Carter  to  his  tent, 
and  hurriedly  began  sponging  and  cold  water  applications.  The  officer 
of  the  guard  ran  from  tent  to  tent  in  vain  effort  to  arrest  some  actual 
participant,  but  finally  stumbled  on  Carter  only  when  the  now  aroused 
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officer  in  charge  had  directed  the  search*  Carter,  grievously  bunged 
up,  was  led  by  the  patrol  to  the  tent  of  the  officers.  "  Who  were  you 
fighting  with  ?"  was  the  question  (so  'twas  said,  and  it  was  one  the 
officer  would  not  have  answered  when  a  cadet,  and  should  not  have 
asked).  Carter  wouldn't  tell,  and  was  taken  forthwith  to  the  guard- 
tents.  The  patrol  was  ordered  to  find  the  other  man,  and  went  off 
about  it.  Meantime  we  watched  the  Olustee  hero  describing  with 
evident  delight  and  admiration  the  progress  of  the  fight  to  his  class- 
mate, the  officer  in  charge,  who  looked  as  though  he  was  sorry  to  have 
missed  it.  ^^  Mac"  was  illustrating  the  blows  and  parries  with  his  stal- 
wart arms,  when  the  patrol  reappeared  with  a  yearling  prisoner, — not 
Thompson,  by  any  means,  but  a  fellow  about  his  size,  who,  said  the 
cadet  officer  of  theguard, "  wouldn't  say  it  wdsnH  him  that  was  fighting." 
Evidently  the  officer  in  charge  did  not  know  of  his  own  senses  just 
who  the  other  belligerent  really  was ;  but  Mac's  illustrations  seemed 
to  throw  light  on  the  matter.  "  Arrest  Mr.  Thompson,  third  class, 
and  bring  him  here,"  was  the  next  order,  and  then  there  was  no  way 
out  of  it.  Thompson  was  calm,  had  recovered  breath,  had  hardly  a 
scratch  on  his  face,  but  the  patrol  said  that  the  visiting  officer  said, 
"That's  the  man;"  and  he,  too,  was  lodged  in  the  guard-tents.  For 
punishment  they  were  confined  a  week  or  so  and  then  given  some 
restriction  of  privileges,  but  that  was  the  end  of  it.  The  corps  always 
thought  that  Mac  had  no  business  to  give  any  information  whatever, 
but  there  never  was  a  time  when  officers  and  cadets  saw  that  sort  of 
thing  in  the  same  light.  As  a  rule,  officers  knew  nothing  about  the 
fights  until  they  were  all  oyer,  and,  unless  caught  in  the  act,  thare 
was  no  punishment.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  thing  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  but  one  thing  is  certain :  the  system  taught  cadets  to 
think  before  speaking ;  to  say  just  what  they  meant  and  were  ready 
to  stand  by ;  and  it  taught  them  to  respect  each  other  far  more  than 
to  dislike.  Boxing  is  now  regularly  taught  at  the  academy,  officers 
and  cadets  both  devoting  some  time  and  attention  to  it,  and  the  results 
are  excellent. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Going  back  again  to  '62,  and  resuming  the  story  of  plebe  experi- 
ences, I  want  to  give  an  idea  of  the  system  by  which  guard  duty  was 
taught.  The  duties  of  the  sentry  are  manifold  and  intricate.  His 
"  instructions"  cover  a  vast  deal  of  ground,  and  he  must  have  them  at 
his  tongue's  end.  In  ordinary  soldier  life  there  is  very  little  that  is 
complicated  in  the  matter;  but,  as  though  to  prepare  a  man  for  all 
possible  contingencies  of  warfare,  the  sentinel  at  West  Point  is  pur- 
posely surrounded  by  all  the  perplexities  that  the  ingenuity  of  older 
cadets  can  devise.     Let  the  experiences  of  our  class  illustrate.     By 
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dint  of  hard  drilling  three  hours  each  day,  we  "  plebes"  had  arrived, 
by  the  26th  of  June,  at  a  state  of  commendable  proficiency.  The  best 
drilled  had  been  consolidated  in  one  big  squad  under  the  instruction  of 
the  senior  cadet  captain.  By  June  28  all  that  squad  had  been  supplied 
with  their  uniforms,  and  on  the  29th  six  of  their  number  made  their 
first  appearance  as  members  of  the  guard.  Very  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  sacred  character  of  the  sentinel.  West  Point 
ethics  in  those  days  took  no  note  of  such  attribute,  if  the  sentry 
happened  to  be  a  plebe.  Nothing  about  him  could  be  sacred  until  he 
had  learned  the  art  of  taking  care  of  himself  "  on  post'^  and  defending 
himself  against  all  comers.  The  general  regulations  of  the  army 
prescribed  that  all  sentries  ^ere  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  respect.  All 
ofiScers,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  were  enjoined  to  treat  the  sentinel  on 
his  post  with  punctilious  courtesy,  and  so  they  did,  and  do;  but  not  so 
the  merry  mischief-makers  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  Their  theory  was 
that  a  sentinel  must  first  show  himself  entitled  to  their  respect  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  duties  and  an  ability  to  perform  them. 

My  own  first  tour  came  off  on  the  30th  of  June.  My  tent-mate 
made  his  debvi  on  the  previous  day  as  one  of  the  original  six,  and  at 
odd  hours  through  the  night  the  sound  of  skirmish  and  scurry  and  the 
excited  shouts  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard  from  "Number  Six*' 
indicated  that  his  initiation  was  lively ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  compare 
notes.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  arrayed  in  my 
glittering  new  uniform,  I  had  passed  the  critical  inspection  of  the  cadet 
first  sergeant  on  the  company  parade-ground  and  had  striven  to  look 
unconcerned,  though  a  swarm  of  "  yearlings"  hovered  about,  gleefully 
rubbing  their  hands  and  promising  no  end  of  fun  for  that  particular 
plebe  '^  after  taps."  Then  came  the  stirring  adjutant's  call  out  on  the 
parade,  and  in  another  moment  our  detail  was  on  its  way.  No  man  is 
ever  a  greater  hero  to  the  plebe  than  the  cadet  adjutant  of  his  first 
encampment.  Bill  Twining,  whose  death  we  mourned  a  few  years  ago 
in  Washington,  and  who  was  so  brilliant  and  distinguished  an  officer 
of  engineers,  was  the  adjutant  of  the  corps  in  1862,  and  though  I 
have  seen  many  a  man  in  the  same  position  since  that  day,  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  soldier  ever  could  be  more  soldierly  than  was  Twining. 

There  were  six  of  us, — just  the  same  as  the  number  of  the  day 
before.  Four  of  them  were  assigned  to  the  second  and  two  to  the 
third  relief,  and  of  the  latter  I  was  one.  Ordinarily  this  would  be 
considered  a  piece  of  good  luck.  The  second  relief  had  to  walk  post 
from  about  9.30  to  11.30  each  night — ^the  very  two  hours  when  the 
spirit  of  mischief  was  widest  awake.  The  third  relief  did  not  take  its 
night  tour  until  11.30,  and  then  walked  until  1.30  A.M.,  by  which  time 
the  corps  was  supposed  to  be  sound  asleep.  I  had  good  reason  to  know 
that  the  yearlings  proposed  to  give  me  a  lively  night.  I  had  been  some 
six  months  at  the  front  with  the  volunteers  in  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
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and  had  had  some  practice  in  sentmel's  duties  as  there  performed.  No 
one  thing  will  so  quickly  bring  down  upon  a  plebe  the  'leveling 
process"  as  the  assumption  on  his  part  that  he  knows  anything  aboat 
any  part  of  his  duty  before  being  taught  at  the  Point  All  wanted  to 
know  what  relief  was  to  be  honored  by  the  services  of  Mr.  X^  and 
Mr.  X  had  been  ass  enough  to  let  out  that  he  thought  he  knew  a 
thing  or  two  about  guard  duty.  The  day  passed  uneventfully.  From 
nine  o'clock  until  ten  the  officer  of  the  guard  read  to  us  six  plebes  the 
general  instructions  for  sentinels,  in  a  dozen  or  more  cases  as  likely  to 
rise  as  the  dead  before  the  final  trump,  but  for  any  one  of  which  we 
are  supposed  to  be  in  readiness.  Then  he  questioned  us  carefully, — 
told  us  conscientiously,  too,  that  he  meant?  to  put  us  to  the  test  that 
night ;  and  finally,  after  an  occasional  assembly  of  the  guard  to  salute 
dignitaries  entering  or  leaving  camp,  and  a  course  of  questions  and 
probings  by  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  the  third  relief  fell  in  at  11.20 
A.M.,  and  for  the  first  time  I  found  myself  pacing  slowly  up  and  down 
the  shady  path  of  "  Number  Three,''  as  the  post  along  Fort  Clinton 
ditch  was  then  known.  The  post  of  all  others  on  which  to  have  most 
fun  with  a  plebe  was  "Number  Three,"  and  to  "Number  Three" 
had  Mr.  X  been  assigned, — worse  luck  to  him. 

Every  half-hour  that  day  the  embryo  sentinel  received  visits  from 
some  functionaries  of  the  guard,  and  was  catechised  as  to  his  orders  and 
instructions.  It  was  one  thing  to  answer  glibly  and  say  what  he  ought 
to  and  would  do.  It  proved  to  be  another  to  carry  them  out.  The  fan 
began  that  night  when  10  o'clock  struck  and  lights  were  doused  in 
camp.  Numbers  Two,  Three,  Five,  and  Six  of  the  second  relief  were 
plebes,  and  it  was  their  first  night  on  post.  Where  on  earth  the  officers 
of  the  camp  had  disappeared  to,  and  how  they  avoided  hearing  the 
uproar  that  followed,  is  to  this  day  a  dark  mystery.  I  lay  at  the 
guard-tent  wrapped  in  my  blanket,  listening,  laughing,  wondering,  and 
ruefully  asking  myself  would  they  tire  out  before  it  came  my  turn  to 
go  on  post  It  seems  they  didn't  No  sooner  had  "  taps"  sounded, 
than  the  sentinel  on  Number  One  began  to  call :  "  No.  1 — ^ten  o'clock." 
Each  man  on  the  chain  taking  it  up  and  adding  "All's  well"  in 
succession.  The  voices  rang  out  on  the  still  night  air.  Numbers  One 
and  Four,  being  old  cadets,  gave  theirs  witli  fine  efiect, — the  call 
echoing  ofiF  among  the  rocks  under  "  Fort  Put ;"  Numbers  Two,  Three, 
Five,  and  Six  with  more  or  less  nervousness  and  trepidation.  Still 
there  was  no  break.  The  yearlings  meant  to  give  the  impression  that 
all  was  quiet,  but  by  10.30  there  was  fun  all  around.  Spectral  forms 
were  dancing  along  the  front  of  camp,  sheeted  figures  dropped  from 
the  trees  above  the  sentries  on  the  flanks,  wheelbarrows  propelled  by 
unseen  agency  were  whirling  up  and  down  the  color  line;  invisible 
ropes  thrown  lasso-fashion  by  skilled  hands  were  entangling  the  be- 
wildered sentries,  and  all  the  time  the  racket  of  challenge  and  answer- 
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iDg  yells  for  the  corporal^  and  shouts  for  aid  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
camp. 

"  Who  comes  there  ?"  "  President  of  the  United  States  and  Cabinet.'' 
''Halt,  President  and  Cabinet, — advance  junior  member  with  the  coun- 
tersign. Halt,  I  say.  Corp'lthega — ard,  Number  Six  1"  "Who  comes 
there?  Qet  off  my  post  I  Countersign  wrong  I  Keep  back  o'  my 
bayonet    Who  comes  there?" 

"Jeff  Davis  and  ghost  of  John  Brown." 

"Haiti    CorpT  the  ga— ard." 

Then  would  come  a  sudden  scuffle  and  rush,  the  sound  of  light 
and  scattering  footfalls,  suppressed  laughter,  a  thud  and  stifled  cry; 
the  whip  of  a  rope  through  the  grass ;  and  then  down  would  go  the 
officer  of  the  gufird  with  clattering  sword  to  see  what  had  become  of 
his  sentry,  who  by  this  time  might  be  just  recovering  his  footing  after 
being  tripped  up  by  his  tormentors.  The  first  question  invariably 
asked  on  such  occasions  was, — 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  allowing  all  this  disturbance?  What 
sort  of  sentinel  are  you,  anyway  ?"  etc.,  etc. 

And  the  poor  wretch  of  a  plebe  could  find  nothing  to  say  in  his 
defense.  It  was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  everybody  at 
once,  and  everybody  knows  it 

The  moon  had  been  shining  brightly  up  to  11.30,  but  it  was  dark 
as  the  inside  of  a  cow  when  the  third  relief  was  posted.  My  im- 
mediate predecessor  was  hauled  up  out  of  Fort  Clinton  ditch,  and  gave 
over  his  orders  to  me  with  an  air  that  led  me  to  consider  them  incom- 
plete without  the  judicial,  "  And  may  Grod  have  mercy  on  your  soul.'* 
In  another  moment  I  was  alone  on  Number  Three,  eyes,  ears,  muscles  all 
intent  in  watchful  expectation  of  coming  danger.  Half  an  hour  dragged 
away  without  the  faintest  sound.  Midnight  came  and  Mr.  X  let  out 
his  voice  with  the  older  cadets,  and  exulted,  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  over  the  style  in  which  he  had  performed  that  part.  The  corporal 
came  down  the  path,  was  sharply  challenged,  gave  the  countersign  all 
right,  remarked,  "You  seem  to  know  your  business,  Mr.  X,''  and  passed 
on.  So,  too,  did  the  officer  of  the  guard  soon  afterward ;  I  record  it 
with  all  becoming  modesty.  Mr.  X  fancied  that  these  gentlemen 
really  considered  him  too  well  posted  to  be  trifled  with.  Half-past 
twelve  came  and  with  it-— disenchantment.  Hardly  had  the  echo  of 
the  hour-call  died  away  when  Mr.  X  became  aware  of  the  tramp  of 
approaching  footsteps  up  the  post  toward  the  guard-tents.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant  he  heard  a  similar  sound  and  the  muffled  command, 
"Support  afms,''  down  the  path  toward  the  Hudson.  Ha,  thought  he. 
"Two  parties  approaching  from  opposite  directions.  They  mean  to  try 
me  on  points,''  and  he  rapidly  ran  over  the  instructions  in  his  head. 
Halt  such  parties  and  advance  first  the  senior  officer  of  the  crowd 
would  be  the  shortest  way  of  expressing  them.    But  before  they  got 
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within  challenging  distance  a  third  party  was  heard  tramping  through 
A  company  and  coming  straight  toward  him  from  the  south.  Then 
came  the  challenge,  "Who  comes  there?''  And  all  three  answered  at 
once,  "  Patrol/'  "  Body  of  armed  men  with  the  countersign/'  **  Grand 
rounds  /'  but  none  of  them  stopped.  All  three  parties  bore  steadily 
down  on  their  victim.  "  Halt/'  yelled  Mr.  X.  "  BEalt,  all  of  you ;" 
and  before  he  could  decide  which  to  advance  two  shadowy  forms 
enveloped  in  martial  cloaks  stalked  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  officers' 
tents.  "  Who  goes  there  ?"  shouted  Number  Three.  ''  Field  officer  of  the 
day/'  said  one.  "Officer  in  charge/'  said  the  other, — so  here  were  five 
different  parties  claiming  his  attention  at  one  and  the  same  instant. 
His  orders  were  explicit  enough, — ^halt  such  parties,  then  advance  that 
of  the  ranking  officers  first.  By  local  etiquette  he  knew  that  the  field 
officers  of  the  day  "ranked"  the  officer  in  charge.  The  officer  in 
charge  ranked  the  cadet  officer  of  the  day;  so  he  shouted,  ''Advance, 
field  officer  of  the  day,  with  the  countersign."  But  that  personage 
curtly  replied,  "Haven't  got  it;  call  for  the  corporal."  "Then  stand 
fast,  sir,"  said  Mr.  X,  very  promptly,  and  yelled  at  the  top  of  his 
voice, "  Corporal  of  the  guard  Number  Three  I"  Then  began  the  devil- 
ing in  good  earnest  Almost  instantly  there  came  running  to  the  spot 
two  corporals  of  the  guard,  but  from  opposite  directions.  Mr.  X 
fiercely  challenged,  then  ordered  both  to  halt,  skipping  about  his  post 
the  while  as  though  demented. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  keeping  me  waiting  here?"  savagely 
demanded  the  officer  in  charge. 

"  Come,  hurry  up,  sentry ;  I'm  officer  of  the  guard,  and  insist  on 
being  recognized/'  said  somebody  with  the  patrol. 

"  What  did  you  call  me  for,  sir?"  sternly  queried  one  corporal. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  having  all  these  unknown  persons  on 
your  post  ?"  said  the  other. 

Mr.  X  was  at  his  wit's  ends.  "Advance  you,  with  the  counter- 
sign," he  shouted  to  one  corporal,  hoping  to  get  him  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  advancing  my  junior  in  my  presence?" 
demanded  the  other  corporal. 

"How  dare  you  advance  a  non-commissioned  officer  when  I'm 
waiting  here?"  came  from  the  officer  in  charge. 

"  Great  Scott  I  sir.  What  do  you  mean  by  allowing  unknown  and 
unrecognized  parties  to  surround  you  at  dead  of  night?"  shouted  the 
officer  of  the  guard. 

Mr.  X  thought  he  saw  a  chance.  Making  a  leap,  h6  brought  his 
bayonet  almost  at  the  breast  of  the  officer  of  the  guard  and  demanded 
the  countersign. 

"How  dare  you  attack  me,  sir,  in  the  performance  of  my  dufy? 
How  can  you  expect  me  to  show  disrespect  to  my  superiors  by  obeying 
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your  orders.    I'm  not  entitled  to  come  first.    Here  are  three  officers 
who  rank  me." 

Nowy  every  mistake  he  made  meant  a  report  on  the  delinquency 
book,  and  Mr.  X  was  in  dismay  at  the  idea  of  his  getting  such  an  array 
of  unmilitary  offenses.  He  knew  just  how  they  would  sound :  ^'  Igno- 
rance of  duty  as  sentinel/' ''  Gross  neglect  as  sentinel/'  etc.  He  tried 
one  plan  after  another,  but  every  man  ordered  to  give  the  countersign 
had  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  give  instead  of  it.  Mr.  X 
thought  he  had  clinched  the  matter  by  demanding  it  of  the  senior  cor- 
poral whom  he  had  summoned  to  identify  the  field  officer  of  the  day. 
This  might  have  been  right,  but  the  party  personating  the  officer  in 
charge  demanded  his  right  to  be  advanced  as  the  ranking  officer  who 
had  the  countersign ;  but,  although  dressed  in  what  appeared  to  be  the 
army  uniform,  this  officer  was  plainly  not  the  lieutenant  whom  Mr.  X 
knew  to  be  the  officer  in  charge.  He  advanced  him,  however,  and  to 
his  consternation  the  man  proved  to  be  some  cadet  who  gave  the  coun- 
tersign all  right,  and  then  directed  him  to  order  everybody  else  off  the 
post. 

'^  That  man's  an  impostor,  sentinel ;  arrest  him/'  shouted  the  offi- 
cer of  the  guard. 

''  Never  take  orders  from  persons  who  cannot  give  the  countersign, 
sentinel,"  said  the  impostor,  quietly. 

'^  If  you  know  him  to  be  an  impostor,"  wailed  Mr.  X,  ^'  arrest  him 
yourselves,  if  you  are  the  guard." 

"  How  can  we,  sir  ?"  demanded  the  whole  crowd  in  a  breath.  "  You 
have  ordered  us  to  halt  and  stand  fast.  You  are  the  sentinel.  You 
command  here.  You  don't  know  us.  We  haven't  given  the  counter- 
sign/' etc.,  etc. 

All  simply  adding  to  his  bewilderment  and  perturbation.  Then 
the  officer  of  the  guard  stepped  forward. 

'^  Sentry,  I  demand  the  right  to  give  the  countersign,  and  then  tell 
you  what  to  do.    I'm  your  commanding  officer,  sir." 

Mr.  X  hesitated.  He  longed  to  have  him  whisper  the  welcome 
word  in  his  ear,  for  then  all  responsibility  would  be  transferred  to  other 
shoulders,  but  the  officer  of  the  day  sternly  interposed, — 

"  I  forbid  you  advancing  any  one  but  me,  sentry.  I  am  senior 
here.  Those  two  persons  in  army  uniform  are  frauds,  and  you  know 
it." 

And  so  it  went  on.  No  one  attempted  the  faintest  violence.  No  one 
touched  or  injured  him,  but  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  the  inge- 
nuity of  hiff  tormentors  had  driven  Mr.  X  into  making  pretty  much 
every  mistake  a  cadet  sentry  could  make ;  and,  though  of  course  they 
never  appeared  upon  the  regular  books  of  the  academy,  Mr.  X  was 
shown  next  morning  a  page  of  blunders  that  had  been  made  by  the 
young  fellow  who  prided  himself  on  knowing  a  thing  or  two  about 
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guard  duty.  He  had  got  so  bewildered  and  ^'  worked  up"  that  when 
the  cadet  officer  of  the  guard  finally  gave  the  proper  countersign  and 
ordered  him  to  clear  his  post  of  all  intruders^  Mr.  X,  suspecting  some 
trick,  refused  to  obey.  Then  he  was  ordered  to  surrender  his  rifle  and 
go  to  the  guard-tent  as  a  prisoner. 

Now,  this  all  sounds  rather  inexplicable  to  old  soldier  readers,  and 
is  probably  very  incomprehensible  to  civilians.  The  soldier  will  think 
that  the  sentry,  if  he  had.no  load  in  his  gun,  should  have  rushed  on 
his  persecutors  with  the  bayonet  Well,  he  did,  but  plebes  know  veiy 
little  about  handling  the  bayonet,  while  old  cadets  are  expert  fencers. 
Time  and  again,  that  half-hour,  Mr.  X  made  frantic  charges  aod 
lunges  on  his  besiegers.  They  either  parried  the  thrusts  or  skipped 
lightly  out  of  the  way.  Sometimes  they  backed  off  the  post  and  took 
refuge  by  the  tents  of  A  company,  where  dozens  of  oldsters  were  sit- 
ting up  and  enjoying  the  fun.  Orders  required  Mr.  X  to  yell  for  the 
guard  in  case  of  disturbance,  and  yell  he  did,  but  the  more  guard  he 
got  the  worse  fix  was  he  in.  He  was  so  hoarse  with  yelling  one  thing  or 
another  that  by  the  time  one  o'clock  came  he  couldn't  call  the  hour, 
and  ''  all's  well"  would  have  been  a  lurid  lie  at  best.  It  was  actually 
a  relief  to  be  taken  off  poet  and  consigned  to  the  guard-tents.    The 

'  punishment  was  not  of  long  duration.  One  afler  another  the  officers 
of  the  guard  came  in  to  ^^  quiz"  Mr.  X  on  his  brilliant  performance  as 
sentinel  and  to  caution  him  what  to  do  in  future.  When  his  relief 
was  posted  again,  Mr.  X  was  released  and  restored  to  duty,  but  that 
half-hour's  experience  took  much  of  the  conceit  out  of  him, — so  far  as 

'  sentry  business  went.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  settled  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  yearlings — and  others — that  a  good  deal  remained ;  for  sub- 
sequent experiences — on  and  off  guard — during  that  memorable  camp 
of  '62  were  simply  thrilling. 

Charles  Kikg, 

Oaptam  UJ3.A. 

(To  be  continaed.) 
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The  Bubeau  op  Navigation,  etc. — ^The  first  article  in  this  number 
of  The  United  Sekvicb,  entitled  "  The  Bureaa  of  Navigation,  Office 
of  Detail,  and  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,"  by  "  A  Civilian,"  we  com- 
mend to  the  careful  attention  of  the  service  and  the  public. 

Although  the  writer  has  seen  fit  to  use  a  wym  de  pbiTne,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  its  statements,  and  ready  to  defend  them.  The  lan- 
guage used  in  denouncing  the  evils  he  complains  of  is  severely  plain 
and  unequivocal.  Perhaps  in  the  criticisms  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
therein  referred  to  the  language  may  seem  extreme;  but,  whatever 
criticism  may  be  passed  upon  the  article,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
in  the  main  strong  and  just. 

The  United  Sebvice  has  heretofore  expressed  itself  as  opposed 
to  the  concentration  of  the  power  of  command  in  the  hands  of  any 
officer  of  the  navy. 

Secretary  Whitney,  we  believe  through  ignorance  more  than  in- 
tention, has,  by  his  delegation  of  the  right  of  command  to  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  unquestionably  set  aside  that  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  vests  the  command  of 
the  navy  in  the  President  as  commander-in-chief.  It  is  a  mistake  that 
none  but  a  new  Secretary  would  or  could  make,  to  del^ate  to  an  officer 
the  power  vested  in  the  Executive  alone :  a  power  which  is  only  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself  by  virtue  of  his  being 
the  constitutional  and  legal  representative  of  the  President.  So  jeal- 
ously is  this  right  guarded  and  exercised  by  the  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  the  Department  of  War,  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  has  recently  detached  officers  from  the  stafi^  of  the  lieutenant- 
general,  in  opposition  to  his  earnest  protest,  denying  him  the  right  of 
commanding  .officers  in  matters  of  detail,  even  to  the  extent  of  regu- 
lating the  length  of  service  of  officers  on  his  personal  stafil  When  we 
consider  that  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  navy  is  vested  in  a  captain, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  deems  it  an  infringement  of  his  consti- 
tutional prerogative  for  the  lieutenant-general  commanding  the  army 
to  exercise  like  authority  over  officers  of  the  army,  its  absurdity  is 
apparent.  The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  has  done  well  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  people  demand  that  the  command  of  the  army  and 
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navy,  as  ordained  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  by  the  civilian 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  representing  the  President,  and  that  any 
encroachment  on  that  right  will  in  time  surely  be  resented  by  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  show  itself  in  I^islation  hostile  to 
the  service. 

The  writer,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  overstated  the  evil  results  exist- 
ing, and  which  will  continue  to  grow,  from  the  exercise  of  command  of 
officers  of  the  navy  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  We 
believe  that  his  exercising  such  power  is  not  only  wrong  but  unlawful. 

Our  remarks  are  not  dictated  by  any  personal  likes  or  dislikes,  but 
are  called  forth  in  the  true  interests  of  the  naval  service,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  to  see  officers  range  themselves  in  some  strong  and  effective 
manner  in  opposition  to  the  aggrandizement  of  one  officer  to  the  lasting 
disadvantage,  unless  checked,  of  the  entire  navy.  We  disagree,  how- 
ever, with  ^^  A  Civilian"  in  his  remarks  as  to  the  oppression  of  the  staff 
by  the  line,  and  as  to  the  case  of  Paymaster-General  Smith. 

The  following  dispatch  appeared  in  the  Chicago  News  of  October 
29, 1886.    The  italics  are  our  own : 

*^  About  a  fortnight  ago  Commodore  Walker  detailed  Mr.  Kelly  to  join  the 
United  States  sloop  *  Adams'  at  San  Francisco.  On  Wednesday  Secretary  Whit- 
ney sent  for  Commodore  Walker  and  cuked  him  to  revoke  his  instructions  and 
place  Mr.  Kelly  on  waiting  orders.  The  commodore  ohjected  and  explained  to  the 
Secretary  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  been  favored  for  years  past. 

'*'I  can't  help  it,'  Mr.  Whitney  replied.  *I  have  been  badgered  to  death 
with  telegrams  to-day  from  a  dozen  of  my  political  friends  in  New  York,  urging 
me  as  a  special  favor  to  countermand  your  order  sending  Kelly  to  sea.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  this  in  very  self-defense.' 

<^  Mr.  Kelly's  orders  were  revoked  by  telegraph  yesterday." 


General  P.  St.  G.  Cooke's  Reply  to  General  F.  J.  Porter. — 
The  second  article  in  this  number  was  in  our  possession  some  weeks 
before  the  death  of  General  McClellan.  Sentiment  would,  perhaps, 
dictate  our  withholding  this  article  from  publication  for  some  months, 
but  it  was  assigned  to  this  issue  of  The  United  Service,  and  reflection 
convinces  us  that  there  is  something  due  to  a  living  soldier  as  well  as 
to  the  dead. 

Brevet  Major-General  Phih'p  St.  Greorge  Cooke  considers  that  his  rep- 
utation as  a  soldier  has  been  seriously  impugned,  in  a  recent  article  pub- 
lished in  the  C&rduryy  by  General  Fitz-John  Porter.  Under  the  circum- 
stances,  we  think  it  is  due  to  General  Cooke,  than  whom  no  man  more 
worthily  carried  a  general's  stars,  that  his  vindication,  as  contained  in 
this  article,  should  be  immediately  given  to  the  public.  After  all,  it  is 
a  reply  to  General  Porter,  and  only  incidentally  to  the  late  Greneral 
McClellan. 
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Adjutant-General  Drum's  Annual  Report. — Adjatant-General 
B.  C.  Druniy  in  his  annual  report  to  the  lieutenant-general,  gives  some 
instructive  and  interesting  data,  and  offers  some  most  excellent  rec- 
ommendations. He  states  that  the  number  of  desertions  during  the 
past  year  is  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  less  than  for  the  year  pre- 
vious. He  advocates  the  reduction  of  the  first  term  of  enlistment  from 
five  years  to  three,  and  the  authorization  by  Congress  for  the  purchase 
of  discharge  by  men  of  good  character,  who,  while  entering  the  service 
in  good  faith,  lack  all  the  elements  that  tend  to  make  a  good  soldier. 
Becommendations  which,  if  adopted,  he  believes  will  reduce  desertion 
to  a  minimum.  He  states  that  the  total  number  of  enlistments  and 
re-enlistments  in  the  army  (exclusive  of  the  signal  corps)  during  the 
year  was  8367.  Of  the  7164  accepted  recruits,  4222  were  native  born, 
and  2942  of  foreign  birth;  6687  were  white  and  577  colored;  19,059 
applicants  were  rejected  by  recruiting  officers  on  account  of  mental  or 
physical  disqualifications. 

The  most  important  recommendation  made  by  the  adjutant-general 
is  a  change  in  the  method  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  field-officer,  by 
which  an  officer  should  be  commissioned,  as  ^^  major  of  infantry,'' 
"  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,"  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  instead  of  as 

at  present,  "  major  of  the regiment  of  infantry,"  etc.,  the  effect 

of  the  change  enabling  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  to  assign 
officers  of  the  line  to  the  particular  regiment  of  the  same  arm  which  in 
his  opinion  may  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  The  change  proposed  is  a 
very  radical  one,  and  we  do  not  think  its  adoption  would  be  popular 
in  the  army,  or  that  the  change  would  be  a  beneficial  one.  The  reasons 
the  general  gives  for  his  advocacy  of  the  change  we  do  not  consider  at 
all  sound. 

The  report  mak&s  some  valuable  recommendations  as  to  the  im- 
provement in  the  messing  of  recruits,  which  we  hope  Congress  will 
promptly  adopt,  and  which,  if  adopted,  will  certainly  tend  towards 
making  recruits  better  satisfied  with  their  career  as  soldiers. 


The  Signal  Corps. — No  bureau  of  the  War  Department  has  received 
one-quarter  of  the  attention  from  the  public  press  as  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Signal  Service  Corps.  It  is  constantly  before  the  public. 
This  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  when  it  is  considered  that  its  daily 
bulletins  are  posted  in  nearly  every  public  building  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  men  of  the  corps,  stationed  at  the  various  signal- 
offices,  are  brought  in  close  contact  with  many  of  the  business  men  of 
the  cities  and  towns  where  they  are  located.  In  addition,  the  fact  of  the 
publication,  by  the  large  daily  papers  of  the  country,  of  the  daily  weather 
indications,  has  naturally  brought  the  signal  service  into  public  notice. 
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Of  late,  however,  there  have  nnfortunatelj  been  disBensions  and  tronbleB 
in  that  oorpe,  that  have,  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  attracted 
more  attention  than  thej  deserve.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to 
have  been  that  enlisted  men  on  duty  at  Fort  Myer  were  nndoabtedly 
disrespectful  in  protesting  in  an  illegal  manner  against  the  treatment  of 
their  superior  officer.  From  the  facts  which  have  been  bronght  oat  in 
reference  to  the  case,  our  sympathies  are  certainly  all  with  the  enlisted 
men.  As  the  officer  complained  of  seems  to  have  proved  himself  un- 
worthy to  hold  a  commission,  we  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will 
bring  him  to  trial  before  a  general  court-martial.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  breach  of  military  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  men 
deserved  the  slight  punishment  which  it  received,  viz.,  a  court-martial, 
resulting  in  a  reprimand  by  the  chief  signal  officer. 

This  affiiir  has  again  brought  about  the  discussion  of  the  qnestion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Signal  Corps  remaining  attached  to  the  army, 
and  there  is  a  general  unanimity  of  opinion  adverse  thereto.  We  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  transfer  of  the  officers  to  the  line  of  the 
army  with  the  same  rank  now  held  by  them  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  army  and  for  them.  General  Hazen,  the  person  most  interested, 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  transferred  to  the  list  of  brigadier- 
generals,  and  the  second  lieutenants — ^the  only  other  officers  of  the 
corps — certainly  would  be  benefited  by  placing  them  in  the  line  of 
promotion,  which  at  present  they  are  not. 

The  men  of  the  corps  should  be  transferred  to  the  navy.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  us  that  the  navy  is  the  department  to  which  the  duties 
of  the  Signal  Corps  should  be  intrusted.  It  would  afford  duty  to  a 
number  of  naval  officers,  now  on  waiting  orders,  and  the  general  effect 
of  the  transfer  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  the  navy. 


Christmas. — One  evening  not  long  since,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
we  were  looking  at  the  glories  of  the  winter  sky.  Arctiirus,  the 
Pleiades,  and  Orion  were  shining  brightly  in  the  unclouded  heavens; 
Sirius  was  gleaming  like  a  mighty  emerald,  and  athwart  the  firma- 
ment stretched  the  Milky- Way — a  starry  roadway  fit  for  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  Divinity.  As  we  gazed  upon  these  celestial  splendcnrs,  we 
remarked  how  wonderful  it  was  that  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  should 
become  incarnate  on  our  insignificant  earth.  The  reply  of  our  friend 
was  that  this  astronomical  view  of  the  incarnation  had  always  seemed 
to  present  the  greatest  ]Xirplexities  to  human  belief.  In  oth»  words, 
remembering  the  unspeakable  glories  of  the  starry  heavens,  Christmas 
seemed  almost  incredible.  Yet  after  all,  who  in  the  presence  of  the 
wondrous  revelations  of  astronomical  science  is  willing  to  give  up  the 
more  wondrous  revelation  of  the  divine  love,  and  blot  Christmas  out  of 
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oar  festal  days?  No,  there  is  no  discord  between  them,  and  the  chorus 
of  the  angels  over  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  expresses  the  harmony  of 
heaven  and  earth  over  the  greatest  fact  we  know.  And  so  Christmas 
comes  down  to  us  through  the  centuries  with  these  celestial  melodies 
about  her,  and  once  more  calls  us  to  her  sweet  festivities. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  this  great  day  is  gaining 
or  losing  so  far  as  its  real  observance  is  concerned.  This  may  refer  to 
its  religious  or  its  social  observance.  We  think  it  is  gaining  on  its 
religious  side.  Of  course  it  has  always  been  secure  of  holy  and  beau- 
tiful commemoration  in  the  Koman  and  English  churches ;  but  of  late, 
more  and  more  its  green  decorations  are  enwreathing  other  churches, 
and  Christmas  carols  are  sung  by  other  choristers,  and  the  Christmas 
sermon  preached  by  ministers  whose  ancestors  would  have  suffered 
martyrdom  before  they  would  have  taken  part  in  any  such  service. 
In  other  words,  Christmas  is  filling  all  the  churches  of  Christendom 
with  its  gladness  and  drawing  them  into  the  unity  of  the  divine 
Master. 

On  its  social  side  we  have  the  impression  that  it  is  falling  off,  at 
least  in  our  own  country,  and  that  a  "  merry  Christmas"  is  getting  to 
be  the  especial  property  of  children.  People  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  Christmas  of  social  gladness  belongs  to  poetry,  to  the  stories  of 
Dickens,  and  the  sketching  of  Irving  and  those  elusive  days  which 
are  credited  to  the  "  good  old  times." 

We  think  all  this  is  wrong.  We  need,  in  our  hurried  American 
life,  to  make  the  most  of  our  few  holidays,  and  Christmas  most  of  all. 
At  this  gracious  time  we  ought,  especially,  to  throw  down  our  ledgers 
and  take  up  our  books  of  song;  to  slam  to  the  gates  of  Mammon 
and  open  the  doors  of  festivity;  to  clear  our  heads  of  the  ^^  ant-hills 
of  units  and  tens"  and  fill  them  with  hearty  good  will  and  love  to 
others;  and  to  realize  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  our  laying  up 
something  better  than  silver  and  gold.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  see  our 
fellow-men  in  other  than  business  relations,  and  find  out  their  better 
qualities,  to  ascertain  whether  our  own  hearts  have  any  better  furniture 
than  our  houses,  and  whether  our  hospitality  is  worth  more  than 
our  plate.  It  is  easy  enough  for  many  to  give  a  Christmas  dinner 
and  make  the  usual  Christmas  presents,  but  what  is  needed  is  that  we 
set  ourselves  to  the  generous  entertainment  of  others  in  new  and  fresh 
forms  of  social  festivity.  The  day  is  too  frequently  allowed  to  pass 
away  in  listlessness ;  festivities  do  not  organize  'themselves.  There 
should  be  the  set  determination  to  make  the  day  memorable  by  some 
scheme  of  enjoyment  in  which  all  shall  contribute  something.  In  some 
lands  there  is  no  household,  even  the  poorest,  which  does  not  have  its 
Christmas  celebration ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  our  own  happy  country 
should  not  secure  a  better  social  observance  of  Christmas  which  shall 
keep  pace  with  its  broader  religious  recognition. 
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"  Merry  Christmas." — We  wish  all  the  readers  of  The  United 
Service  a  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year. 


We  call  attention  to  the  prospectus  of  The  United  Service  for 
1886,  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  magazine. 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  our  circulation  has 
doubled  during  the  past  yean 
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ZoROASTBB.  By  F.  Marion  Gbawford.  London  and  New  York :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

In  **  Zoroaster"  Mr.  Crawford  has  gone  back  into  the  Oriental  scenes  in  which 
he  began  his  career  and  won  his  first  success  as  a  novelist.  **  Mr.  Isaacs"  excited 
great  attention  among  novel-readers  by  the  newness  of  the  idea  of  bringing  to- 
gether,  on  the  soil  of  India,  a  representative  of  Eastern  faith,  wisdom,  mysticism, 
and  even  magio  and  the  fresh  blooming  English  girl  of  to-day.  It  was  something 
of  the  surprise  which  Cooper  prepared  for  our  grandfathers,  when  he  showed  what 
possibilities  of  romantic  interest  might  be  evolved  from  the  collision  of  an  active 
and  aggressive  civilization  with  the  aboriginal  dwellers  of  the  forest.  To  the  interest 
of  strongly  contrasted  characters  and  associations  there  was  added  in  '*  Mr.  Isaacs" 
a  great  charm  of  incident  and  description  and  that  precision  and  certainty  of  touch 
which  comes  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  land  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  story. 

In  <*  Zoroaster"  Mr.  Crawford  has  not  only  gone  back  to  the  East,  but  has,  of 
course,  gone  back  to  a  distant  antiquity  ;  in  other  words,  he  has  essayed  an  histori- 
cal novel.  An  attempt  at  an  historical  novel  is  a  far  different  thing  from  a  success. 
The  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  produce  a  successful  historical  novel  are  very 
much  those  which  are  necessary  to  produce  a  successfiil  history.  There  must  be 
not  only  the  same  fullness  of  information  as  to  facts,  characters,  habits,  customs, 
naanners,  scenery,  but  the  power  of  transferring  oneself  from  the  present  to  the 
past,  of,  as  it  were,  breathing  an  atmosphere  which  existed  long  ago;  and  there 
must  be  the  vivifying  imagination  which  gives  reality  to  men  and  scenes  which 
have  passed  away,  and  of  constructing  scenes  and  characters  which  shall  harmonize 
with  the  times  in  which  they  are  placed.  Scott  will  at  once  come  to  mind  as  an 
illustration  in  an  eminent  degree  of  all  this,  and  **Romola"  as  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  the  same  thing  in  our  later  literature, — a  novel  which  George  Eliot  says 
she  began  as  a  young  woman  and  ended  as  an  old  woman.  And  these  works  are 
justly  regarded  as  requiring  great  genius  as  well  as  the  works  which  are  entirely 
creative,  while  the  paths  of  literature  are  strewn  with  historical  novels  produced 
under  the  illusory  idea  of  ease  of  achievement,  which  are  as  dead  as  Egyptian 
mummies. 

In  "  Zoroaster"  Mr.  Crawford  seems  to  us  to  have  written  a  noble  historical 
romance.  It  is  admirable  not  merely  in  avoidance  of  anachronisms,  and  in  general 
consistency  and  probability,  but  in  its  elevation,  its  stateliness  and  dignity,  and  in 
what  may  be  summed  up  as  the  prime  requisite  of  a  history  or  an  historical  novel, — 
interestingness.  Zoroaster  is  a  personage  who  presents  great  attractions.  He  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  world's  great  teachers.  In  the  lofty  purity  of  his  character 
and  doctrine  ;  in  his  influence  upon  his  followers,  as  the  founder  of  those  Magians 
who  studied  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  who  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  all  other  men,  there  is  much  which 
sharpens  curiosity  and  allures  the  imagination.  But  there  are  few,  if  any,  trust- 
worthy facts  as  to  his  life.  Indeed,  some  scholars  have  questioned  his  having  lived 
at  all.    By  some  authorities  he  is  placed  as  far  back  as  1600  B.C. ;  others  think  he 
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lived  about  800  B.C. ;  while  others  still,  following  the  saggestions  of  the  Zend*- 
▼esta,  assign  him  to  about  500  B.C.,  and  make  him  contemporary  with  Dareios 
Hystaspis.  This  yery  absence  of  certainty  as  to  his  life  makes  him  in  some  lespecU 
more  available  for  romantic  treatment.  Mr.  Crawford  follows  Prideanx  and  oihen 
who  assign  to  Zoroaster  the  latest  of  the  dates  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
attempt  to  show  that  much  of  his  doctrine  was  derived  from  Daniel,  the  prophet  of 
the  Hebrews.  This  has  enabled  the  author  to  group  several  historical  personages 
with  striking  effect,  and  appear  in  scenes  of  great  dramatic  vividness  and  reality. 

The  main  characters  are  few,  and  the  action  is  not  dissipated  among  too  many 
persons  and  places.  2k>roaster,  Daniel,  Dareius,  Nehushta,  a  Jewish  princess,  and 
Atossa,  wife  of  Dareius,  are  the  dramatis  personam  of  the  story.  The  story  opens 
at  Babylon  with  a  magnificent  description  of  Belshazzar's  feast,  and  in  this  descrip- 
tion Daniel  and  Zoroaster  are  introduced.  Daniel  is  strikingly  portrayed,  the  sage, 
the  prophet,  noble  in  person,  venerable  with  years,  awful  with  the  indwelling  of 
the  divine  presence ;  and  Zoroaster,  a  boy  of  fourteen  summers,  radiant  with  youth, 
and  hope  and  beauty,  and  wise  beyond  his  years  through  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
the  instructions  of  the  great  Hebrew.  After  the  destruction  of  Babylon  he  dwells  in 
Ecbatana,  and  here  we  are  made  acquainted  with  Nehushta,  who  has  grown  up 
since  that  event,  under  the  care  of  Daniel  and  in  the  companionship  of  Zoroaster. 
The  love  of  Zoroaster  and  Nehushta  is  pictured  with  extreme  beauty  amid  an 
atmosphere  filled  with  an  Oriental  richness.  Upon  this  scene  of  idyllic  repose  and 
loveliness  breaks  the  news  of  the  successful  revolt  of  Dareius  and  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  summons  comes  for  Zoroaster  and 
Nehushta  to  appear  at  the  royal  palace  at  Shushan.  The  death  of  Daniel  follows, 
and  the  departure  of  the  young  lovers  for  the  presence  of  the  king,  where  we  find 
Dareius  and  Atossa.  Of  course  Zoroaster  and  Nehushta  at  once  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  king,  he  for  his  manliness,  independence,  and  courage, 
she  by  her  extreme  grace  and  beauty.  Atossa  becomes  jealous  of  Nehushta  and 
plots  against  her,  and  the  remainder  of  the  story  is  largely  made  up  of  the  plots 
and  counterplots  of  the  two  women  until  Nehushta  is  detached  from  Zoroaster, 
Zoroaster  is  driven  forth  from  the  palace  into  solitude  and  grief,  and  Nehushta 
is  made  the  wife  of  Dareius.  Later  on  Zoroaster  is  summoned  from  his  seclusion 
and  becomes  the  chosen  friend  and  chief  counselor  of  Dareius.  At  the  close  of 
the  book  the  action  is  transferred  to  Persepolis,  where  Atossa  plots  an  attack  on 
the  palace  in  the  absence  of  Dareius  and  his  troops,  in  which  attack  Zoroaster  and 
Nehushta  perish  together. 

The  character  of  Dareius  is  one  of  remarkable  strength,  truth,  honor,  and  un- 
selfishness, and  secures  the  interest  of  the  reader  from  the  outset.  Zoroaster  in  his 
youth  and  strength,  his  faithfulness  and  his  purity,  panoplied  for  war  and  radiant 
with  military  glory,  is  a  brilliant  portraiture,  and  Zoroaster  after  the  terrible 
destruction  of  his  love,  when  in  solitude  and  silence  he  has  conquered  himself, 
and  by  philosophical  and  spiritual  meditation  has  cleared  himself  of  all  earthly 
desires  and  passions,  his  soul  walking  among  the  stars,  he  has  become  the  lofty 
teacher  and  prophet,  is  no  less  noble  and  impressive. 

Nehushta  and  Atossa  are  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other.  Both  are 
transcendently  beautiful,  the  one  dark  and  the  other  fair ;  the  one  Hebrew,  the 
other  Persian.  Nehushta,  with  a  certain  share  of  womanly  weakness  and  vanities, 
is  still  interesting  and  charming,  and  capable  of  a  pure  and  innocent  love ;  Atossa 
is  hard,  cruel,  deadly,  and  of  a  fiendish  ingenuity  of  wickedness,  but  with  all  her 
murderous  malice,  smooth,  smiling,  courteous,  sliding  silently  and  stealthily  towards 
her  victims  until  she  enfolds  them  in  the  coils  of  her  fatal  constriction. 

The  attack  upon  the  palace  at  the  close  of  the  book  is  described  with  thrilling 
power,  and  ends  with  a  sort  of  destruction  like  that  of  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  lighted 
up  with  the  final  devotion  of  Nehushta  to  Zoroaster. 

Mr.  Crawford,  in  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  his  wife,  calls  it  a  drama; 
and  upon  arriving  at  the  end,  the  dramatic  character  of  the  story  strongly  im- 
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presses  the  reader, — a  drama  which  unfolds  itself  through  a  succession  of  impressive 
acts,  and  moves  to  its  final  catastrophe  with  something  of  the  awfiil  inevitablcness 
of  a  Oreek  tragedy. 

We  naturally  expect  the  punishment  of  such  a  character  as  that  of  Atossa  to 
be  brought  about  within  the  limits  of  the  story  in  strict  conformity  with  tragic 
consistency, — the  reader,  at  any  rate,  may  not  remember  the  awfUl  fate  which  is 
said  to  have  befallen  her. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  drawback  in  a  story  like  this  where  an  important 
person  like  Nehushta  becomes,  through  whatever  mistakes  and  machinations,  a 
wife  among  other  wives.  Our  monogamic  ideas  inevitably  lead  to  a  loss  of  interest 
in  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Crawford  has  remedied  this  difficulty  as  far  as  possible 
by  drawing  our  attention,  after  the  marriage  of  the  Jewish  maiden,  more  strongly 
to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of  Zoroaster,  who,  after  all,  is  kept  in 
front  as  the  main  character  of  the  book. 

The  story  is  full  of  beautiful  descriptions  of  Oriental  life,  and  for  the  most 
part  palatial  at  that ;  the  diction  is  rich  and  the  style  stately  and  rhythmical.  We 
are  certain  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  written  a  noble  historical  romance. 

W.  C.  Macy. 

Thb  Amkbtca's  Cttp.    How  it  was  won  bt  thb  Tacht  **  America''  is 

1861  AND  HAS  BKKN  SINCE   DEFENDED.      By  CaPTAIN  ROLAND  F.  COFriN.      New 

York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  Canterbury  Pilorimage.    Ridden,  Written,  and  Illustrated  by  Joseph 

and  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

« 

Lawn  Tennis  as  a  Game  of  Skill,  with  latest  Revised  Laws  as 
PLAYED  BY  THE  BEST  Clubs.  By  LIEUTENANT  S.  C.  F.  Peile.  Rditcd  by  Rich- 
ard D.  Sears.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  development  of  athletic  and  out-of-door  sports  is  showing  itself  in  litera- 
ture, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  literary  record  of  the  achievements  thus  far 
attained  will  react  favorably  upon  athletics  themselves.  The  Americans  are  pro- 
verbially given  to  carrying  almost  everything  to  extremes,  but  in  spite  of  extrava- 
gances in  athletic  sports,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  vast 
gain,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  to  the  coming  generations  of  Americans 
through  this  new  interest  in  open-air  exercises  and  contests.  It  is  much  to  secure 
respect  for  the  human  body,  which,  from  misinterpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
and  St.  Paul  as  to  the  physical  life,  carried  down  through  monkish  penances  and  as- 
ceticism into  our  modern  Christianity,  has  been  too  much  neglected  and  dishonored 
as  a  weak  and  perishable  thing  which,  at  best,  must  soon  sink  into  the  grave  and 
become  food  for  worms.  A  great  reform  was  begun  when  Charles  Kingsley  com- 
menced preaching  a  "  muscular  Christianity,''  and  now  the  fruit  is  appearing  on 
every  side,  and  the  ''gospel  of  the  body''  is  an  established  thing.  We  welcome 
these  books,  which  are  the  outcome  of  this  new  spirit  which  is  modifying  our 
hurried  American  life,  and  taking  us  from  the  despotism  of  business  and  lead- 
ing UB  forth  into  the  opon  air,  and  making  us  acquainted  with  mountain,  field,  and 
ocean. 

**  The  America's  Cup"  is  an  exceedingly  neat  volume  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  famous  race  in  1861,  when  the  '*  America" 
took  the  cup  from  the  English  (not  the  Queen's  Cup,  as  it  is  usually  called,  but  the 
cup  offered  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Club),  and  the  successive  efforts  from  that  time  to 
this  to  wrest  the  prize  from  the  Americans.  As  a  frontispiece  a  reproduction  is 
given  of  the  famous  picture  in  Punchy  brought  out  at  the  time  of  the  *'  America's" 
victory  in  1851,  wherein  the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and  the  American  yachts 
are  so  funnily  set  forth,  and  pictures  of  all  the  most  famous  vessels  which  have 
taken  part  in  the  contests  for  the  cup  since  that  time,  are  scattered  through  the 
book.    We  wish  the  first  chapter,  or  rather  that  part  which  treats  of  the  actual  race 
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of  the  "  America"  with  the  English  yachts  around  the  Isle  of  Wight,  could  have 
been  more  extended.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  passage  from  this 
chapter : 

^'  The  'America'  ran  ahead  so  fast  that  when  she  returned  to  the  starting-point, 
Cowes  Castle,  the  following  memorable  colloquy  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  Queen  and  one  of  her  officers  : 

"  Her  Majesty. — '  Say,  Signal-Master,  are  the  yachts  in  sight?' 

"  *  Yes,  may  it  please  your  Majesty.' 

***  Which  is  first?' 

"*The  *  America,' 

"  '  Which  is  second?' 

"  *  Ah,  your  Majesty,  there  is  no  second.'  " 

Three  chapters  are  given  to  Mr.  James  Ashbury's  efforts  to  secure  every  con- 
ceivable condition  in  his  favor,  and  his  final  defeat  in  the  races  of  1870.  The  fifth 
chapter  recounts  the  struggle  of  the  Canadians  to  take  the  cup  by  means  of  the 
yacht  "  Countess  of  Dufferin,"  and  describes  the  victory  of  the  "  Madeleine/'  The 
sixth  is  devoted  to  the  final  efforts  of  the  Canadians  with  the  <*  Atalanta,"  and  her 
defeat  by  the  *'  Mischief."  The  last  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  preparations  for 
the  races  with  the  '^Genesta,"  which  have  just  been  concluded,  leaving  the  envied 
cup  with  the  New  York  Club. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  book  for  those  who  wish  an  authoritative  record  of 
these  world-famous  races.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  any  future  edition  of  the 
book  an  accurate  account  of  the  races  of  1885  will  be  added. 

"  A  Canterbury  Pilgrimage"  is  the  most  delectable  record  of  a  tour  on  tri- 
cycles with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  delicious  fancy  to  bring  that  famous 
pilgrimage  which  moves  through  the  immortal  poem  of  Chaucer  from  the  old  Tab- 
ard Inn  at  South wark  to  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  even  then  venerable  with 
age  and  sacred  associations,  into  contrast  with  a  journey  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the 
same  road  upon  a  vehicle  so  full  of  nineteenth  century  associations  as  a  tricycle.  Be- 
sides, the  book  is  exceedingly  attractive  and  amusing,  with  its  antique  title-page,  its 
quaint  illustrations  of  the  events  which  befell  the  riders  on  the  way,  and  the  pic- 
tures of  old  English  towns  and  scenery,  old  houses,  odd  characters,  ending  with 
views  of  the  noble  old  Cathedral  of  Canterbury.  The  paper  is  excellent,  the  print- 
ing perfect,  and  the  margins  of  most  generous  breadth. 

The  text  is  well  written,  redolent  with  humor,  filled  with  admirable  bits  of  de- 
scription of  scenes  on  the  way,  sketches  of  character,  and  places  of  historic  and 
literary  interest,  with  alluring  visions  of  cool,  clean  old  taverns,  and  of  the  cathe- 
dral where  the  pilgrimage  ends. 

This  book  shows  how  much  quiet  and  inexpensive  enjoyment  may  be  obtained 
from  such  a  ride  by  people  who  have  the  observing  eye,  the  appreciation  of  the 
quaint,  odd,  and  the  beautiful ;  and  when  there  is  added  the  skill  of  the  artist  and 
the  pen  of  the  ready  writer,  and  publishers  such  as  those  who  have  put  forth  this 
book,  we  have  a  result  which  is  a  great  and  permanent  delectation  to  the  reader. 

<'  Lawn  Tennis"  is  a  neat  little  manual  by  Lieutenant  S.  C.  F.  Peile,  who  is 
probably  the  best  English  authority  on  the  game.  There  is  a  very  full  body  of  laws 
and  directions  laid  down  for  the  instruction  of  those  persons  who  are  prepared  to  learn 
lawn  tennis  so  as  to  play  it  with  that  **  vigor  of  the  game,"  that  seriousness  and  de- 
votion which  characterized  Mrs.  Battle's  playing  of  whist,  as  immortalized  by 
Charles  Lamb.  If  this  book  shall  prove  of  sufficient  authority  to  adjudicate  the 
disputes  which  are  constantly  arising  on  lawn-tennis  grounds,  it  will  be  a  godsend. 

Lawn  tennis  has  spread  all  over  America,  and  in  private  grounds  and  in  places 
of  summer  resort  the  mysterious  white  lines  and  the  netting  may  be  seen.  The 
Americans  rarely  import  a  game  without  making  some  modifications ;  accordingly, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Sears,  of  Boston,  has  kept  these  modifications  in  view,  and  made  Lieu- 
tenant Peile's  book  more  acceptable  to  American  players. 

W.  C.  Mact. 
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Headquartebs  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 

States. 


l\\  iHemonam. 


ULYSSES    SIMPSON    GKANT, 

Oeneral  {retired)  United  States  Army, 


Died,  July  28,  1885,  at  Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y. 


CiRCTTLAR  No.  15. 

Series  of  1885. 

Whole  No.  36. 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  7,  1886. 


ULYSSES  SIMPSON  GKANT— Cadet  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  July  1, 
1889;  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  July  1,  1848;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, September  80,  1845;  First  Lieutenant,  September  16,  1847;  Captain, 
August  5,  1858;  resigned,  honorably  discharged,  July  81,  1854. 

Brevetted  First  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army,  September  8,  1847,  "  for  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Key,  Mexico."  Captain,  September  13,  1847, 
"  for  gallant  conduct  at  Chepultepec,  Mexico." 

Colonel  2l8t  Illinois  Infantry,  June  17, 1861 ;  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Volun- 
teers, August  9, 1861,  to  rank  from  May  17,  1861 ;  Major-General  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
February  16, 1862;  Major-General  U.  S.  Army,  July  4, 1863;  Lieu  tenant-General, 
March  2,  1864 ;  General,  July  25,  1866 ;  vacated  commission,  March  4,  1869,  being 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States. 

General  U.  S.  Army  (retired),  March  8,  1885. 

Elected  in  Commandery  of  Illinois,  December  8,  1879.    Insignia  No.  2006. 

Transferred  to  Commandery  of  New  Yorlc,  May  2,  1888. 

Commander  Commandery  of  New  York,  May  7,  1884. 

Born,  April  27,  1822,  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio. 

Died,  July  28,  1885,  at  Mt.  McGregor,  New  York. 

Whereas,  The  closing  of  the  earthly  career  of  the  foremost  soldier  and  the 
first  citizen  of  the  American  Republic  is  an  epoch-line  in  the  nation's  history,  that 
event  renders  eminently  fitting  a  formal  expression  of  the  heart-promptings  of  the 
united  membership  of  the  Acting  Commandory-in-Chief  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  with  its  clustered  associations  of  the  army 
and  navy,  by  means  of  which  that  great  commander  won  his  triumphs,  and  com- 
passed his  chief  life-work ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  we  recognize  as  a  central  figure,  in  the  field  of  arms,  in  the  councils  of 
state,  and  in  the  representative  character  of  an  American  citizen  at  home  and  abroad, 
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General  Ulysses  S.  Orant :  a  soldier  who  led  the  armed  forces  of  his  government 
to  final  victory  over  the  greatest  rebellion  which  was  ever  subdued  among  men ;  a 
Chief  Magistrate  who,  during  eight  eventfbl  years,  was  at  the  head  of  the  national 
administration  of  the  country  thus  saved ;  a  private  citizen  who  received  unparal- 
leled honors  from  rulers  and  ruled,  the  world  around ;  and  we  realize  that  by  his 
brilliant  record  of  high  attainment  the  glories  of  the  American  name  have  received 
new  lustre  and  wider  recognition,  and  there  has  been  given  added  cause  for  grati- 
tude and  rejoicing  to  every  loyal  citizen  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Resolved^  That,  beyond  all  the  glory  of  his  great  achievements  on  the  field  of 
battle,  we  perceive  a  grander  glory  in  his  magnanimity  in  the  hour  of  victory,  in 
his  wise  and  successful  pursuit  of  peace  by  international  arbitration,  and  in  his 
patriotic  and  fraternal  spirit,  which  at  the  last  found  its  exhibition  and  its  reflex  in 
the  loving  words  of  mutual  regard  passing  between  him  and  those  whom  he  had 
met  in  deadly  conflict ;  and  of  which  the  culmination  was  seen  in  a  re-united  nation 
sorrowing  over  his  lamented  loss,  in  the  sight  of  a  sympathizing  world. 

Resolved,  That,  among  the  millions  who  truly  honored  and  who  sincerely  mourn 
him,  none  can  transcend,  in  an  appreciative  recognition  of  his  work  and  his  worth, 
and  in  an  intelligent  sense  of  personal  loss  in  his  death,' those  who  shared  with  him 
in  the  battlings  and  endurances  of  his  multiplied  conflicts,  and  in  the  joys  and  re- 
wards of  his  abundant  successes ;  hence  it  is  as  those  who  not  only  knew  him  and 
were  dear  to  him,  but  who  were,  in  a  sense,  one  with  him  in  prosperity  and  in 
adversity,  that  the  ofllcers  and  members  of  this  Gommandery  express  their  sense  of 
exalted  regard  for  his  matchless  memory,  and  of  reverent  and  tender  sympathy 
with  those  to  whom  he  was  united  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood  and  of  affection,  and 
who  in  the  truest  sense  are  personally  bereaved  by  his  entering  into  rest. 

Thob.  Kilbt  Smith,  Brevet  Hajor-General  U.  S.  V. 

George  W.  Hindil,  Brevet  Major-General  U.  8.  V. 

Chas.  p.  Hssrino,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Y. 

JoHK  McGowAN,  LieutenanUGommander  U.  S.  N. 

Glabke  Mkrchakt,  Lieutenant^Gommander  Ule  U.  S.  N. 

H.  Earnest  Goodman,  Golonel  U.  S.  V. 

H.  Glat  Trumbull,  Ghaplain  U.  S.  Y. 

OommitUe* 
By  command  of 

Major-(Jeneral  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.  S.  Army, 

Acting  Commander-in-Chief. 

John  P.  Nicholson, 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Golonel  U.  S.  Y.,  Recorder, 


CROSBY'S  VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES 

Is  a  standard  preparation  with  all  physicians  who  treat  mental  or  nervous  dis- 
orders. 

It  is  used  with  benefit  in  all  forms  of  nervous  derangement,  in  mental 
overwork,  in  forgetfulness,  in  sleeplessness,  and  loss  of  energy. 

By  specially  feeding  the  nerves  it  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  young 
persons,  as  it  gives  clear,  bright  eyes  and  color  to  the  lips ;  it  insures  sound 
teeth,  glossy  hair,  handsome  nails,  and  smooth,  fine  skin,  so  that  these  become 
an  inheritance  for  later  years. 

"  It  amplifies  bodily  and  mental  power  to  the  present  generation,  and  proves 
'the  survival  of  the  fittest'  to  the  next'*  (Bismark).  Physicians  alone  have 
prescribed  over  a  million  of  bottles,  curing  nervousness  and  debilitj. 


For  Sale  by  DraggUta  or  Mail,  (1.00.  66  West  Twinty-FlfUi  Street,  17ew  7erL 


TRADE  VITA    '**■«( 

SUPPOSITORIES. 


A  POSITIVE  CVRE  FOB 

coy  IK  THE  HEAD,  W  FEVEil, 
CATARRH. 

THE  ONLY  LOCAX.  TBBATMDNT. 
Il*ilhi[  UqnU,  hoff,  »t  kin. 

3AHPLE8  FURNISHED  TO  PHYSICIANS  BRATIS. 
Boxes  or    e     .    .    35  C«nli, 


BozBi  of  14 


.    BO  Centa. 

:  («nt  br  nail, 


RICKMOIIDSTRIIIGHTCUT 


l«  fFDia  Ibi  bright**!  mr 


F°* 


iK  nPB  SMOKING  th*  RlrliiDond  8ln<gl>t  Cn( 


Itliifullj  nil 


la  In  all  patu  of  tba  w 


I 


!.iiSiiSS'"l 


BITTERS. 


FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR 

AMD 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD  CIGARETTES. 

ALWAYS  FRE8B,  CLEAN,   AND  SWEET. 

Our  Cigareltea  were  never  to  fine  ai  now,  the;  cannot  be  ivit- 
paued  fur  puritj  and  ezcellence.    Only  the  purest  rico  paper  uted. 

13  nnt  Prize  Usiali  Amrded.  VU  S.  HUBALL  i  CO. 


baa  brTslsd  irame:  fau  tbg  largait  plajlng  nirfiea;  bighlj  pollabMl:  itriiigiDg  na'saatsd 
lanib'a  gnt,  tfaua  inanring  a  llxbt-atraDg  Kaekai  all  iha  time.  Tbaac  Raekati  ara  UKd  bj  tba 
laadiDg  TeDiiii  Claba  In  tba  eaaMrj.   Prim,  tiM. 

nsS  IXBHIB  BAOKETI,  from  «I.BO  ta  W.fiO. 

Fin  TEKVIS  nn,  from  tlO.OO  ta  tBO-OO. 
Tannit  enpplia*— JTrn,  BalU,   Pola,  tliiy.K-ptt,    Oion  Mnritri,  Bntt-Hl-^  AVh,  R-bbtr 
JIaulU  Cortrt,  Jtiihi,  tle^  He.    Sand  fur  iLLDnnAniD  Catalosdi  orSraRTiiiB  Uoooa. 

A.  J.  REACH  CO.,  HuiafMtnrcra,  ■]  8.  tth  St.,  PhlUdalpUa,  Pft. 


*      HORSFOBD'S 

ACID  PHOSPHATE 


For  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Exhauftion*  Vervonsness, 
Diminished  Vitality,  Urinary  Difficnlties,  etc. 

Prepared  according  to  the  directione  of  Prof*  £•  No  Ilorsfordy  of  Camhridgef  Mom. 

There  seems  to  he  no  difference  of  opinion  in  high  medical  aathorif y  of  the  value  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  Hnd  no  preparation  has  ever  been  offerad  to  the  public  which  seemi  to  eo  happily 
meet  the  general  want  as  this. 

It  is  not  nauseous,  but  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

No  danger  can  attend  its  use. 
Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


(From  Francis  H»  Atkins,  A.  A.  Sorgeon,  U«  8.  Army*) 

"  Prop.  E.  N.  Horspord  :      "  ^^'^^  «'"«>»'  I*"*'  ^.b.,  February  1,  1879. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  Acid  Phosphate  medicinal  preparatiob  f  hare  used  onita 
extensively  since  1870,  and  with  grent  satisfaction.  Have  half  a  doxen  patients  using  it  her* 
now, — citizens  hs  well  as  persons  connected  with  the  service.  I  have  yet  to  meat  a  ease  where, 
being  iudioiously  prescril^ed  by  a  physieiHni  it  has  failed  to  afford  relief,  and  no  other  remedy 
have  I  seen  people  so  generally  nand  about  among  their  friends  with  commendation.  For 
dyxpep^ia,  wliether  in  ihe  lean  or  corpulent,  in  nervous  debility,  and  in  night  sweats  of  eon- 
suiiiption,  it  has  commonly  given  speedy  benefit,  and  some  of  my  army  friends  are  quite 
enthusiantic  about  it.    I  am  sir,  with  great  respect  and  eateem, 

"  Yours  respectfully,  FBANCIS  H.  ATKINS.** 


Horsfnrd's  Acid  Phosphate  is  manufactured  by  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providenee, 
R.  I.  Prices  reasonable.  Pamphlet  giving  further  particulars  mailed  free  on  application  to 
manufacturers.  Physicians  desiring  to  test  it  will  be  furnished  a  bottle  free  of  expense^  ezeept 
express  charges,  if  they  mention  Thb  United  Sbrvick.    Manufactured  by  the 

BUMFOBD  GHEMIGAL  WOSES,  FroTidence,  B.  I. 

Liindborgp's  Perftuue,  Edenia. 

Lundborg'S  Perfume,  Marechal  Nlel  Rose. 

Lundborg^'s  Perftune,  Alpine  Violet. 

> 

Lundbor^S  Perftline,  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Lundborg^'s  Bhenish  Cologne. 


▲  box  contaln'ng  a^mpl^  ot  aTl  th«i  abore  Ave  articles  vr^pn^A  to  year  Beareafe  Rallr«a4  Expreaa  Oflloa  Cwhieh 
dMiadbanamttdHorFUiyOtfUta— Moii«7Ur(lar,Staan|iaorCarr«nev.  «^  ^  ««.^«  -.«_._    •. .   «      ^    . 


DARLINGTON,  RUNK  &  CO., 

IMPORTgRS,    RgTAILgRS.    AND   JOBBERS 

OF 

SILKS>  DRESS   GOODS,  LADIKS* 

WOOLENS,    LACES^    EWBKOIDERIES,    GLOVES,    HOSICRYt 

JMEHIWO  AND  MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR,  r08TUME.S, 

COATS,  INDIA  SHAWLS,  Etc> 

1126  and  1128  Cheutnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Lettera  requeating  aamplea  or  other  information  will  reeelve  Iraraodiate  attentloa. 
PRINTED  BY  J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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